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CABIN  (FIRST-CLASS.)       STEERAGE 

2100.... HONOLULU $  75  00 $  25  00 

.  .TUTUILA 200  00 100  00 

.  .AUCKLAND 200  00 100  00 

.  .SYDNEY 200  00 100  00 

7740.... MELBOURNE  ..  21250..  .10625 


MAIL  STEAMERS 


Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers. 

SUBJECT   TO   CHANGE. 

M^rch  9th,  April  6th  and  May  4th,  1889. 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
March  31st,  April  26th,  May  24th. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    HONOLULU 
AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANOS.—  The  splendid 
30(0  ton  Steamers  A  LA  MED  A,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZEALAND!*., 
of  this  line,  are  eo  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages 
in  them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary, 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that  there  are  no  finer  specimens  if  marine  architecture 
afloat  They  have  the  latest  and  best  Improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  with  every  convenience.  The  dining  saloons, 
social  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc,,  In  finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make  a  trip  on  one  of 
these  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Btoddard  expresses  it,  "like  drifting  towards  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 

T  heclimate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world—  never  hot  and  never  cold—  from  65  deg.  to 
deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $123. 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  Interesting  and  ei.  joy- 
able  trip  Is  to  be  found  in  the  world,  jgf  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC  RESERVATIONS  OF  STATE 
ROOMS  OR  BERTHS. 

&F*  For  tickets  or  further  information,  call  on  or  address 

JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 


COMPANY'S  WHARF. 

Foot  of  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco. 


General  Agents. 


BAKER    &   HAMILTON, 


AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AMD  HEAVY  HARDWARE, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


Short-hand,    Type-writing,    Teleprnphy,    Business   Training;,    Mechanical    Drawing, 
Commercial    I, aw,    and    !»Io«lorii    languages    oiir  Specialties. 

For  Circular*,   send    to   K.  1*.  Heulil    «fc   Co.,  8. 


BASSETT,   SLEMIN   &   00. 

Laber-Saving  Office  Device^,  Etc. 

BANK,  COURT-HOUSE  AND  OFFICE  FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES, 

6O9  &  611  Market  Street,  (Grand  Hotel  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

FOR 

Shannon  Files  and  Filing  Cabinets. 


U.  S.  Document  Files  and  Filing 
Cabinets, 

For  Folded  Papers. 

Rapid    Roller   Damp-Leaf  Copiers, 

The  Only  Perfect  Copying  Machine. 

Schlicht's    Standard    Indexes, 

For  Ledgers  and  Public  Records. 


Sapid  Boiler  Damp-Leaf  Copier. 


Original  Designs  furnished  for  All  Classfsof  Office 

and  Interior  Fittings. 

CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogues. 


Shannon  Letter  or  Bill  File. 


THE 


OMAHA-CHICAGO 


SHORT 


OF    THE 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  I  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Is  the  Popular  Line  to  Chicago  and  all  points  East,  for  traveling 
Californians. 

The  solid  vestibuled  trains  of  this  line,  composed  of  Pullman  Sleeping,  Drawing  Room, 
Dining  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  line  between  Council  Bluffs 
and  Chicago,  or  St.  Paul  and  Chicago. 

For  Tickets  and  Sleeping  Car  reservations,  apply  to  any  Ticket  Agent  S.  P.  R.  R.,  or  to 

W.    T.    .AJLLEN,    !>.  C.  iP.  A.. 

138  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


TELEPHONE  862. 


UNDER  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PANORAMA 
BATTLE 


ALSO 


MARKET  &  10th  STS, 


The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  on  Market  Street, 
corner  of  Tenth,  is  the  Most  Realistic 
and  Interesting  Picture  ever  produced. 
Read  what  General  Howard  says  of  it  in  our 
catalogue.  Open  from  9  A.  M.  to  n  p.  M. 
except  Sundays. 


OSCAR   Foss, 


IMPORTER  OP 


!EaP 


Photographic  Amateur  Dry  Plate  Outfits  i>f 
all  the  best  makers  a  specially. 


CAMESA  BOXES,  LENSES,  BACZ  SEOU1IDS,  BUEIIISEEES,  D2Y 
PLATES,  CHEMICALS,  ALBUMEN  FAFEB,  Etc. 


841    MISSION    STREET, 
NEAR  U.  S.  MINT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

II.   If.   BKKOKR    &   CO. 

Importers  and  Growers  of 

JAPANESE  AND  AUSTRALIAN 

NURSERY    STOCK, 

Camellias,  PAI^TUS,  Bamboo,  Tree  Ferns,  etc., 
Araucarias,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS, 

Fruit  Trees,  Persimmons,  Chestnut,  Walnut  and  Plums,  etc. 

—ALSO — 
ALL    DOMESTIC     ORNAMENTAL    STOCK. 

Roses  a  Specialty. 
P.  O.  Box  1501.          SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

DEPOT  AND  GREEN  HOUSES, 

19th    AND    FOLSOM    STREETS. 

Egtablished,  1878. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  School 
Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its  services  in  filling 
vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  teachers  and  schools  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational 
work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and 
old.  Address, 

MAY  L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN    CHENEY, 

Managers, 

3OO  Post  Street.  Union  Club  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NAPA*  VALLEY*  NURSERIES. 


STOCK 


1878.) 

UNEXCELLED. 


None  but  the  best  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Resistant  Grape  Vine  Stock,  Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees. 
All  unirrigated,  warranted  healthy,  and  true  to  label. 

PRICES    VERY    REASONABLE. 


THE  FINEST  CATALOGUE  EVER  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  COAST  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

LEONARD    COATES,     -     NAPA, 


,  MONTAGUE 

Stoves,  Metals, 


Iron  Pipe  &  Fittings, 


Brass,  Bronze,  Steel  and  Iron  Fire-Place  Trimmings, 

WARM  AIR,  HOT  WATER  AND  STEAM 

HEATING    APPARATUS 

FOR 

Warming  Dwellings,   Halls,   Churches,   School   Houses  and 

Public  Buildings. 

WROUGHT  STEEL   RANGES 

FOR. 

Hotels,   Restaurants  and   Boarding  Houses. 

COMPLETE   OUTFIT    FOR    KITCHENS. 


OF 

RIVETED    STEEL    OR    IRON 


CORRUGATED   SHEET   METAL 

FOR    ROOFING    AND    SIDING. 


309  TO  317  MARKET  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

22  &  24  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


USEFUL 


w 


'E   are  now  showing  a  choice  collection  ofOriental 
Rugs  andCarpets,  received  direct  fromConstan- 
tinople.      These  goods  have  been  carefully  selected  by 
our  own  buyer  in  the  markets  of  Turkey,  Persia,  India, 

etc.,  and  merit  the  special  attention  of  connoisseurs  and 
the  public  generally.     Nothing  could  be  more  appropri- 
ate for  a  Christmas  Gift  than  a  luxuriousDagliestai1 
or  Bokhara  Rug. 

We  have  received  a  large  and  well-selected  variety 
of  new  designs  in  Furniture,  and  in  addition  to  Parlor, 
Chamber,  Dining  Room,  Library  and  Hall  Suites,  are 
showing  many  unique  patterns  in  Chairs,  Rockers, 
Divans,  Tables,  'Writing  Desks,  Japanese  Screens, 
Music  Cabinets,  Etageres,  Pedestals,  etc.,  in  Mahog- 
any, Antique  Oakr  Cherry,  and  other  woods.  Brass 
Bedsteads,  Brass  Tables  with  Onyx  Tops,  etc.,  in 
great  variety. 

An  unusually  fine  assortment  of  Imported  and 
Domestic  Portieres,  Lace  Curtains,  Sash  Silks, 
Plushes,  Table  Covers,  etc. 

Window  Shades  made  to  order. 


WJfr  T  QT  A  A  WE  Jfr  F(\  CARPETS,  FURNITURE 
,  fi  J,  OLUAWL  fi  tU. 


JPHOLSTERY, 


[641-647  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE 


Overland  Monthly 


180O 


isoo 


The  Magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

«—**'- •-»+<-• -*-—» 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  always  stood  in  the  foreground  of  Western  literature. 
During  its  twenty-two  years  of  publication  it  has  developed  an  original  school  of  literature, 
and  has  discovered  and  brought  to  the  front  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican letters.  It  still  holds  its  position  as  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  literary  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  performance  in  the  past  is  its  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Mil. 
VIII. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XII. 


TWELVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  MAGAZINE: 

Historical  Studies,  presenting  Incidents  of  interest  in  the  Early  History 
of  the  Coast. 

Sketches  Descriptive  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Coast. 

Articles  describing  the  Industrial  Interests  of  the  Coast. 

Articles  discussing  the  Political  and  Social  Problems  of  the  Day. 

Accounts  of  Gold  Mining  in  Early  Days  and  in  its  more  Recent  Develop- 
ment. 

Sketches  of  Life  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Far  West. 

Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Great  Silver  Mines  of  Nevada  and  Colorado. 

Stories  of  Early  Life  in  the  West. 

Stories  presenting  the  Peculiar  Phases  of  Life  in  the  West  of  Today. 

Tales  of  Travel  in  China  and  Japan. 

Tales  of  Life  and  Adventure  among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Comment  on  Current  Events ;  Poems ;  Illustrations;  and  Shorter  Articles 
by  Western  Writers. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE  IS   FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 
A  SAMPLE  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWENTY  CENTS. 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


AMONG  THE  ARTICLES  PUBLISHED  DURING  1889,  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING  : 

DESCRIPTIVE  :     CALIFORNIA.— The  California  Palestine,  Illustrated,  C.  H.  Shinn. 

Lost  in  the  Upper  Naciemento,  Storer  Brooke. 
Los  Angeles,  Illustrated,  C.  H.  Shinn. 
The  Stone  Elephant  of  Inyo,  Illustrated,  Dan  DeQuille. 
Autumn  Days  in  Ventura,  Illustrated,  Ninetta  Eames. 
ARIZONA.— A  Day  in  Cherolon  Canon,  Chas.  R.  Moffett. 
Cushing's  Late  Discoveries,  C.  N.   Kirkbride. 
In  the  Moqui  Country,  Chas.   R.  Moffett. 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS.— Life  in  Samoa,  S.  S.  Boynton. 
Awa,  J.  L.  Clarke. 

Halcyonian  Hawaii,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
THE  NORTH  WEST. -A  Ten  Days'  Outing,  J.  M.   Baltimore. 
A  Sea  of  Mountains,   H.  H.  W. 
Lord  John,  A.  G.  Tassin. 

INDUSTRIAL.— Hydraulic  Mining,  Illustrated,  Irving  M.  Scott. 
Slow-Burning  Construction,  M.  G.  Bugbee. 
The  Supplanting  of  Steam,  Alvan  D.  Brock. 
The  Orange,  G.  F.  Weeks. 
Olive  Culture  for  California,  S.  S.  Boynton. 
Wine.  Brandy  and  Olive  Oil,  R.  G.  Sneath. 
HISTORICAL.— The  Sagebrush  Rebellion,  II .  L.  Wells. 
Samuel  Brannan,  John  H.  Hittell. 
Colombian  Presidents,  F.  B.   Evans. 
Phil.  Sheridan's  First  Fight,  Illustrated,  C.  S.   Greene. 
An  Estimate  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  David  S.  Terry,  E.  G.  Waite. 
Early  Editors  of  California,  James  O'Meara. 
SOCIAL.— Child  Saving,  Charles  A.  Murdock. 

Some  Studies  of  Conciliation  in  the  Labor  Problem. 
The  South  Revisited,  Joseph  Le  Conte. 
On  a  Jury  in  Washington  Territory,  M.  R. 
Poverty  and  Charity  in  San  Francisco,  M.  W.  Shinn. 
Shall  University  Culture  be  more  widely  Diffused  ?    Morrison  J.  Swift. 
POLITICAL. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  John  Totyl. 
Ballot  Reform,  F.  I.  Vas^ault. 
American  Isthmus  Canals,  W.  L.  Merry. 
Our  Naval  Necessities,  Edward  F.   Qualtrough. 
The  Present  State  of  the  Irrigation  Question,  John  Bonner. 
A  Pacific  Coast  Policy,  J.  P.  Widney. 
The  Great  Want  of  all  Civilized  Nations,  Edward  Berwick. 
The  Annexation  of  Mexico,  Henry  S.  Brooks. 
The  Union  or  the  Dominion,  James  O'Meara. 
EARLY  DAYS.— A  Trip  to  California  in  '49,  C.  W. 

A  Voyage  by  Land,  Dagmar  Mariager. 
Hunting  the  Bison,   Dagmar  Mariager. 
In  the  Prime  of  the  Buffalo,  J.  M.   Baltimore. 
A  Chapter  in  California  History,  James  O'Meara. 
Two  Pioneer  Records. 
The  Hermit  Ledge,  H.  L.  Wells. 
INDIAN  LIFE.— A  Zuni  Genesis,  Dagmar  Mariager. 

The  Yuma  Indians,  Eugene  J.  Trippel. 
Reminiscences  of  Indian  Scouting,  A.  G.  Tassin. 
Among  the  Apaches,  A.  G.  Tassin. 
LITERARY.— Realists  in  Prose  Fiction,  Wilbur  Larremore. 

The  Old  Notion  of  Poetry,  John  Vance  Cheney. 
Who  Are  the  Great  Poets,  John  Vance  Cheney. 

FICTION.— By  Marshall  Graham,  Leonard  Kipp,  Ninetta  Eames,  J.  H.  Ballard,  N.  H.  Castle,  A.  G. 
Tassin,  Mary  Willis  Glascock,  Jean  Claude  Carlyle,  Harry  L.  Wells,  Storer  Brooke,  Henry  S. 
Brooks,  C.  E.  B.,  M.  Frances  Swann  Williams,  W.  S.  Hutchinson,  Flora  Haines  Loughead, 
H.  F.  Bashford,  T.  E.  Jones,  &c. 


Remington  Standard  Typewriter 

^•^  ^    Tt    -r      T        XT       fN  ^       ™ 


WINS 


GOLD  MEDAL,  SILVER  MEDAL, 


CHAMPIONSHIP  QFTHE^ WORLD 

_^_TORONTO,  August  13,  1888. 


Chicago,  Sept.  5,  1888. 

575  Words 
Unfamiliar  Matter 

in  5  Minutes: 

125  Words  (blindfolded) 

in  i  Minute. 


Cincinnati,  July  25, 1888. 

8730  Words 
Legal   Testimony 

in  90  Minutes : 
Average,  97  Words, 
Hours'  Steady  Work. 


UNAPPROACHABLE  SPEED  ATTAINED  ON  THE  REMINGTON. 

151    Words    per  Minute  Without  an   Error, 

Breaking  all  previous  Records  for  Correct  Work  by  30  Words  per  Minute. — 
Detroit,  Jan.  21,  1889. 

THE  REMINGTON'S  SPEED  PLACED  STILL  FARTHER  BEYOND  COMPETITION. 

Photo- Electro  Copies  of  Work  Performed,  and  Official  Report 
of  the  Judges,  Mailed  upon  Application. 


Latest:  162  Words  in  IMinute.-st,  Louis  Jan,  26, '89, 

Unparalleled  as  is  the  Speed  of  the  Remington,  it  is  still  further  in  Advance 
of  Competition  in  the  great  Essential  Qualities  of 

DURABILITY,  EASE  OF  MANIPULATION,  AND  PERFECT  WRITING. 

It  is  the  Embodiment  of  the  most  Valuable  Type-Writei  Inventions  of  Recent 

Years,  and  is  altogether  above  and  beyond  Comparison  with 

any  of  its  Numerous  Rivals. 

COMPARE  THE  FACTS  WE  PUBLISH  WITH  MISGUIDING  STATEMENTS  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

3  AND  5  FRONT  STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

251  North  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles;  141  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or 


NEW     HOME- 


MORE    THAN    A    MILLION    SOLD. 


THIS  IS  A  PERFECT  PICTURE  (Photographed) 

of  the  DOLL  in  the  window  of  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co..  at  725  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  where  she  may  be  seen  all  day  long, 


being  located  in  the  beautiful  History  Building,  on  the  south  side  of  Market  street  between,  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 


THE    POPULAR 

New  Home 

HEADS  THE  LIST  OF 

First  Class  Sewing  Machines. 

Its  best  friends  are  those  who  use  it. 

Its  only  enemies  are  its  jealous  and  inferior  rivals. 

•  are  happier  if  the  NEW  HOME  -  there. 
Its  praises  have  been  told  in  story  and  sung  in  song,  but  never 
too  loud  tor  yet  too  long. 

It  sells  on  its  own  merits,  and  merits  all  sales  and  if  you  allow 
it,  will  tell  its  own  tales. 

As  to  sewing  wild  oats,  it  never  did  that,  but  t'will  sew  any- 
thing else  from  your  boot  to  your  hat. 

Give  the  N  E W  HOME  'he  job  if  there's  anything  to  sew, 
and  you'll  be  proud  oi  the  work  wherever  you  go. 

NEW  HOME  machines  a  million  all  sold,  the  second  mil- 
lion will  sell  before  they  get  cold. 

Write  for  handsome  cards,  beautiful  banners  and  a  copy  of 
illustrated  catalogue.     Address  : 


The  NEW  HOME  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Principal  Office  and  Manufactoriesi 

.,    TJ.    &.   A. 


PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCHES. 

725  Market  Street. San  Francisco, Cal- 

Spokane  Falls Washington. 

Tacoma Washington. 

Los  Angeles California. 

San  Jose California. 

Portland Oregon. 

Fresno California. 


LOCAL   AGENCIES   EVERYWHERE. 

'  Rock-a-bye  Dolly,"  all  of  which  will  be  mailed  free  with  our 


THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

725  Market  St.,  History  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO. 

206  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

General  Agents  for 

Steinway  &  Sons  Pianos, 
Kranlch  '&  Bach  Pianos, 
Ernst.  Gnbler  Pianos, 

C.  Roenisch  Pianos, 
C.  D.  Pease  Pianos, 

Packard  Organs. 

Importers  of  American  and  Foreign 

Band  Instruments,  Accordeons,  Yiolins,  Guitars 

Sheet  Music,  Books,  Etc.,  Etc. 


317  &  319  KKAUM;\    ST.,  b«t.  Bush  and  Pine, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Science  has  conquered!    Our  system   for  testing 

and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is  used  on  this 
coast  only  by  us,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the  beet  known  to  sci- 
ence. A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  F.XAMINATION  FRBR. 

Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are  the  most  complete  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


BROOK'S 

soft  finish 
six  cord 
or  glace 

spool  cotton. 

For  sale  by 
all  dealers. 

P.O.  Agency 
35  New 

Montgomery 

St.S.F.,Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  ffIRE  FORKS, 

329  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Wire,  Wire  Rope,  Wire  Nails, 

BARBED  WIRE,  Etc, 


?WIRE  ROPE 


U/IrO  \ 
fill  C  ( 


Flat  and  round,  Iron  and  Steel.     Guaranteed  ot  the  best  quality 
and  workmanship. 

for  telegraph,  telephone,  baling  hay,  fences,  bridges, 

springs,  etc.,  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

regularly  Ixensed  manufacturers  of  2  and 
4  point,  regular  and  thick  set.     Our  custo- 
mers are  guaranteed  against  law  suits. 
WlrO    Nolle  !  from  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire. 

tempered  steel   or  brass  wire,  all 
meshes  up  to  150. 

Wire  Cloth  and  Netting {Sr^ 

strength. 

NOTE.—  We  drfy  competition  and  sell  you  better 
goods  at  leas  price  than  eastern  manufacturers. 


W.  FILMEB,  President. 


Ai  ROLLINS,  Secretary. 


Telephone  No.  778. 

The  Filmer-Rollins  Electrotype  Co, 

Manufacturers  of 

Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Plates, 

Including  Composition. 

Bookbinders9  and  Soapmakers'  Stamps 

ROUTING  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 

414    SACRAMENTO    STREET, 

Bet.  Sansorue  and  Battery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OVER  6,000  PATTERN  CUTS  ON  HAND. 


PRINTING 


PROCURED   FROM 


BACON    &   COMPANY, 

5 OS     CLAY    STREETT. 

GIVES  GOOD  SATISFACTION  IN   QUALITY  AND   PRICE. 


They    Print    "THE    OVERLAND. 


MBS.  EMELIE  TBACY  Y.  PABKHUBST.  MB8.  NELLIE  BLESSING  EYSTEB. 

pacific;  <?oast  I^euisioi?  Bureau. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Revision  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  following  services : 

1.  The  reading  and  criticism  of  all  kinds  of  manuscript. 

2.  The  revision  for  the  press  of  short  stories,  novels,  poems,  histories,  family  records,  text 

books,  monographs,  etc.,  with  especial  reference  to  their  style  and  arrangement. 

3.  The  translation  of  stories,  scientific  articles  and  references,  from  the  French,   German, 

Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  Russian,  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin. 

4.  The  giving  of  advice  regarding  the  suitable  disposition  of  manuscript. 

5.  The  composition  of  original  articles  by  a  corps  of  experienced  writers.     This  embraces 

the  writing  of  poems  for  special  occasions,  letters,  addresses,  memorials,  monographs 
and  short  stories. 

6.  The  writing  of  book  reviews. 

7.  The  furnishing  of  original  illustrations  for  magazine  articles,  in  black  and  white,  as  well 

as  in  aquarelle.     Process  work,  comparing  favorably  with  any  done  in  Boston  or  New 
York,  can  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau. 

••       8.     The  making  of  type-writing  copies  of  manuscript  at  reasonable  rates. 
9.     The  careful  preparation  of  legal  documents. 

10.  The  reading  of  proof. 

1 1 .  The  preparation  of  announcements  for  real  estate  firms,  mercantile  houses  and  summer  resorts. 

All  manuscript  is  to  be  forwarded  prepaid,  and  return  postage  at  letter 
rates  must  be  enclosed. 

Terms  furnished  on  application. 

All  communications  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

Address,  PA  CIFIC  COAST  RE  VISION  B  UREA  U, 

1419  Taylor  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SHINN'S  NURSERIES] 

NON-  IRRIGATED  TREES. 


I  offer  for  season  of  1889-90  a  large  stock  of  fine,  healthy 
Trees,  of  all  varieties.  Would  call  especial  attention  to  stock  of 

Muir  and  Other  Peaches, 

I  X  L  and  Nonpareil  Almond, 

French  and  Silver  Prune, 

Blenheim  Apricot, 

Kaghazi  Walnut. 

Our  locality  is  free  from  the  pest  of  the  orchardist,  San 
Jose  scale  ;  and  a  guarantee  of  inspection  will  be  furnished  to  all 
who  may  desire. 

SEND    FOR    PRICES. 

JAMES    SHINN, 

Niles,  Alameda  County,  California. 


IMPERIAL 

|A^     S\J\  M  1LT1  TH 


HIS    ORIGINAL    AND    WORLD     RENOWNED    DIETETIC 
PREPARATION   is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVALLED   PURITY 
and    MEDICINAL  WORTH.      A  solid    extract  derived    by  a 
new  process  from  very  superior  growths  of   Wheat — nothing  more. 

IT  HAS  JUSTLY  ACQUIBED  THE  BEPUTATIOff  OF  BEING- 

A  STANDARD  DIETETIC  PREPARATION, 

And  has  been  recommended  and  certified  to  "by  a  large  number  of  -Chemists  and  Physicians, 
representing  a  very  high  degree  of  medical  science,  as 

THE  SALVATOR  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  THE  AGED, 

A  SUPERIOR  NUTRITIVE  IN  CONTINUED  FEVERS, 

AND  A  RELIABLE  REMEDIAL  AGENT  in  all  DISEASES  of  the  STOMACH  and  INTESTINES,  (often 
in  instances  of  consultation  over  patients  whose  digestive  organs  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  and 
sensitive  condition  that  the  Granum  was  the  only  thing  the  stomach  would  tolerate  when  life 
seemed  depending  on  its  retention),  and,  while  it  is  AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOE  THE  GROWTH 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  no  food  for  the 
nursling  can  at  all  compare  with  a  healthy  mother's  yield  of  milk;  when,  however,  the  mother's 
milk  is  insufficient,  either  in  quantity  or  in  nutritive  Jub8*-uce — the  IMPERIAL  GRANUM 
is,  as  has  been  proved  in  thousands  of  cases, 

THB    SAKEST    KOOD. 

Unlike  those  preparations  made  from  animal  or  vinous  matter,  which  are  liable  to  stimulate  the 
brain  and  irritate  the  digestive  organs,  it  embraces  in  its  elementary  composition  THAT  WHICH  MAKES 

STRONG     BONE     AND     MUSCLE,  THAT  WHICH     MAKES    GOOD     FLESH     AND     BLOOD,  THAT    WHICH     IS 

EAST   OF  DIGESTION,   NEVER    CONSTIPATING,  THAT  WHICH  IS   KIND  AND  FRIENDLY  TO  THE    BRAIN,   and 

THAT      "WHICH       ACTS      AS        A       PREVENTIVE       OF       THOSE       INTESTINAL       DISORDERS       INCIDENTAL      TO 

CHILDHOOD.  And  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  food  or  dessert  more 
creamy  and  delicious,  or  more  nourishing  and  strengthening  as  an  aliment  in 

Fevers,  Pulmonary  Complaints,  Gastritis,  Dyspepsia  and  General   Debility, 
Its  rare  medicinal  excellence  in  all  intestinal  diseases,  especially  in 

CHOLEBA,  DYSENTERY,  CHRONIC  DIARRHEA  and  CHOLERA  INFANTUM 

T=T  A  a 


Sold  by  Druggists. 


JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS,  New  York. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street,  corner  Webb, 

Branch,  1700  Market  Street,  corner  Polk- 


FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  WITH  THE 
31st  of  December,  1889,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  and  four-tenths  (5  4-10) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  four 
and  one-half  (4H)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordin- 
ary Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Thursday,  2nd  January,  1890. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


P.  0.  Box  1699.  Established  In  1852. 

KARMES  &,  DALLAM, 
Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

Wrapping  Papers,  Paper  Bags,  Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 

232,  23?  and  226  Front  Street,         San  Francisco. 


A   $2.50    PAPER   FOR    Si. 75- 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION  gives  so  much  for  the  small 
amount  that  it  costs,  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  taken  already  in 
nearly  Half  a  Million  Families.  With  its  fine  paper  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  its  Weekly  Illustrated  Supplements, 
and  its  Double  Holiday  Numbers,  it  seems  as  if  the  pub- 
lishers could  not  do  en  Ugh  to  please.  By  send  ing  $1 .75  now 
you  may  obtain  it  free  to  January,  and  lor  a  full  year  from 
that  date  to  January,  1891.  Address,  THE  YOUTH'S  COM- 
PANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


"WOODBURY'S  EACIAl,  SOAP 

For  the  Skin  and  Scalp,  is  the  result  of  Twenty  years  of 
Experience. 

In  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  before  the  public,  its  suc- 
cess has  been  phenomenal,  and  the  demand  has  become  so 
great  for  it,  that  it  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  It  can  now 
be  obtained  of  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt 
of  price,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Woodbury's  practice  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  has  recently  been  compelled  to  seek  larger  quarters. 
He  has  secured  in  New  York,  at  125  West  42d  Street,  a  four 
story  and  basement  brown  stone  front  building  with  two 
story  rear  building,  which  is  used  for  a  laboratory,  and  at  this 
place  has  undoubtedly  the  finest  parlors  in  the  world  for  re- 
ceiving patients. 


Co-operative  Housekeeping. 

One  of  the  fairest  dreams  conjured  up  by  Edward  Bellamy 
In  his  popular  book,  "  Looking  Backward."  and  one  which,  in 
these  clays  when  servants  are  the  mistresses,  has  a  special  at- 


or  two  solid  blocks  are  even  now  ready  for  the  foundation. 
It  is  claimed,  and  the  claim  is  not  disputed  to  our  knowledge, 
that,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  washing  compound 
Pearline,  chemical  science,  the  most  advanced  mechanical 
appliances,  and  bold  and  sagacious  business  methods,  are  all 
co-operating  in  an  eminently  successful  manner  with  the 
housekeeper  in  her  difficult  task  of  ••  keeping  things  clean." 

t  results,  at  the  least  outlay  of  time,  temper  and  mon- 
ey—each one  of  the  millions  of  packages  of  Pyle's  Pearline 
sold  every  year  is  a  iiraet.ical  demonstration  of  how  to  solve 
this  difficult  in-olilein,  in  one  direction  at  least.—  lioston  Con- 

>'<tliit,  Ort.  '•">. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 


256  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR  ENDING  Dec.  sist,  1889,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  forty  hun- 
dredths  (5  40-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and 
four  and  one-half  (4?$)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  De- 
posits. Payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  Jan.  2,  1890. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


PIERCE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  LADIES  AND  GEN- 
TLEMEN.    Equal  terms  of  graduation.     Healthy  Loca- 
tion.      Temperance     Town.       Moral     Community.       Strong 
Faculty.     Complete  Courses  of  Study.     Low  Rates  of  Board 
and  Tuition.     For  information  or  register,  address 

J.  C.  KEITH,  President, 

COLLEGE  CITY,  CAL. 


The  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  Cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  opened 
to  the  public  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
representation  exceeds  expectation.  The  buildinar  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Market  Streets  has  been  beautifully  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion.  Flags  and  tropical  plants  have  trans- 
formed the  entrance  until  it  is  quite  a  scene  of  beauty.  A 
novel  and  unique  feature  is  presented  in  the  original  an- 
nouncements in  all  known  languages,  the  letters  being  formed 
of  cloth.  The  picture  represents  the  third  day's  nght.  the 
decisive  event  of  this  most  important  conflict  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  is  wonderfully  vivid  and  life-like.  The  public  imagine 
themselves  sated  with  cyloramas,  but  this  latest  producti»n 
eclipses  its  predecessors,  and  people  come  time  and  again  to 
visit  it.  The  painting  has  been  done  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Austen,  than 
whom  none  is  more  capable  in  this  line  of  work.  Mr.  Austen 
has  studied  his  subject  as  nearly  from  life  as  is  possible.  He 
was  the  artist  correspondent  of  the  London  Graphic  in  1876, 
during  the  Zulu  War,  and  has  seen  fighting  as  it  is  really  con- 
ducted He  made  special  preparation  for  this  work,  visiting 
the  field  of  Gettysburg,  and  making  his  sketches  on  the  spot. 
The  vigor  and  realism  of  his  conception  have  been  testified  to 
by  participants  in  the  struggle  am'.  Generals  of  the  Army,  in- 
cluding, notably,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  have  endorsed  his 
great  work. 


HEAI/TH   AMD   BEAUTY. 

MRS.  ANNIE  JENNESS  MILLER  says  that  "Personal  b eauty 
and  grace  in  either  man  or  woman  are  elements  of  power," 
yet  women  in  this  19th  century,  by  breaking  physical  laws, 
destrov  their  health,  bring  suffering  on  themselves,  and  on 
their  children  after  them.  No  woman  can  have  beauty 
without  health.  Women  often  say  they  can't  live  without 
corsets,  but  it 's  far  more  difficult  to  live  with  them.  There 
is  dawning  a  brighter  future  for  women.  Thousands  of 
sensible  women  have  discarded  the  stiff  corset,  and  now 
dress  themselves  and  their  growing  daughters  with  the 
"  Good  Sem-e  "  Corset- Waists,  which  properly  fit  the  natural 
form,  thus  allowing  a  freedom  and  grace  of  motion  that 
cannot  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  confined  in  a  .stiff  cor- 
set. As  a  result  of  wearing  this  "  Good  Sense  "  waist,  this 
growing  generation  will  have  better  health.  Good  health 
and  good  looks  naturally  follow  when  women  and  children 
obey  nature's  laws.  We  are  pleased  tf  state  that  the  demand 
for  this  Ferris  "  Good  Sense  "  Corset- Waist  is  now  to  univer- 
sal that  every  leading  retail  store  in  the  United  States  has 
them  for  sale. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


6  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOSL 


FINE  BANK,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAE7  FIT- 
TINGS, DESKS,  CHAIE3,  ETC. 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
*     €-_BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 


193  Wabash  Aye,,  CHICAGO. 


Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

—SOLE  AGENTS  FOR- 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 

for    Illustrated    Catalogues.  "^H 

UNION   CLUB  BUILDING,  -AND~ 

Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts.  229  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


<£ 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  GOODS    PER 


SEE    MENTION   ON    PAGE   XX. 


Camera 
with  which 
any  one  can 
take    Photographs. 

You  can  learn  your  part  in  ten 
minutes,  which  consists  merely 
in  pointing  the  cameraand  press- 
•—  ""  ing  the  button.  The  part  which 
it  takes  weeks  to  practice  'will  be  done  for  you  by  experts  at  slight  cost.  The  weight 
of  the  Camera  loaded  for  one  hundred  pictures,  is  26  ounces,  enclosed  in  sole 
leather  carrying  case,  with  shoulder  strap.  No  larger  than  an  ordinary  field  glass. 
Cost  of  reloading  for  each  one  hundred  pictures,  §2.00,  material  for  which  can  be 
obtained  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  Will  photograph  anything,  still  or  in  motion, 
indoors  or  out,  no  adjustment,  no  tripod.  Indispensable  to  tourists  for  obtaining 
picturesque  notes  of  their  travels.  Call  and  see  sample  photographs,  or  send  for 
Kodak  "Primer." 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEADQUARTERS  :- 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

629  COMMERCIAL  STREET 

PORTLAND,  OR., 

69  MORRISON  STREET 
Branch- 19  MONTGOMERY  ST.— Under  the  Lick  House— S.  F. 

PHOTO-OUTFITS-MATERIALS 

MOST  COMPLETE  AND  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  STOCK  ON  THK  COAST. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  ACENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten  Instruc- 
tors, Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mu- 
sic, Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.  None  but  thoroughly  prepared 
and  ii<ell  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points  :  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 

well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1  Matthews  Hall 

SAN    MATEO,    CAL. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH    YEAR. 

REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  I.  A,,  Rector. 

SACKETT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Homelike  Influences,    combined  with   firm  Disci- 
pline and  thorough  School  System. 

Prepares  Students  for  College  or  for  business  under  resident 
masters  of  proved  ability.    JSP**  Address  for  catalogue, 

D,  P.  SACKETT,  Principal, 
No.  529  HobartSt.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


afifontm 


OAKLAND,    CAL. 


A  thorough  Training  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys. 
Earnest  and  Capable  Instructors.  Special  Attention 
paid  to  English,  Military  Prill  and  Discipline.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

<'OI..  W.  II.  O'BRIEUT,  Principal. 


THE    CRAWFORD    POLYTECHNIC 
AND  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

OJf  MONDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1888,  at  1O2O  OaJe 

Street,  I  shall  open  The  Crawford  Polytechnic  and  English 
School— a  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys.  The  class  will 
be  limited  to  thirty.  For  full  information  apply  to  T.  O. 
CRAWFORD,  Postofflce  box  393,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SANTA  PAULA  ACADEMY. 

Santa  Paula,  Ventura  Co.,  Gal. 


Christian,  not  Sectarian.  Open  for  both  sexes.  Pre- 
pares for  business  or  entrance  to  any  college.  Fall 
term  begins  Sept.  16th.  Location,  scenery  and  tem- 
perature unsurpassed.  Address 

Rev.  T.  D.  MURPHY,  Principal,  or  C.  H.  McKEVETT,  Sec'y 

Santa  Paula,  CaL 


MISS  LAKE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

922     3POJS11 


The  next  term  -will  begin  on  Thursday,  August  1st. 
For  further  particulars,  address, 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Address    MRS.  R.  G.  KNOX,  Proprietor,  or  MRS.  W. 
B.  HYDE,  Principal. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  January  gth,  1889 

SCHOOL,  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL, 
Mechanical,  and  Mining  Engineering, 
Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying,  723  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Presi- 
dent. Send  for  Circular. 

TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN. 

PREPARES  FOR 

COLLEGE,    UNIVERSITY,   AND    BUSINESS. 
Rev.  Dr.E.B.SPALDINC, Rector. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOTJISO    LADIES. 

Thirteenth  Year.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.    Full  Academic  Course.    Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

PRINCIPAL.- 


1036  VALENCIA  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PROFESSIONAL  Ml 


OF     SA.XST 


Dr.  Q-eo.  GK  Gere, 

•  •  SURGEON  •  • 

Cosmetic  Surgery  a  Specialty 

Office  Hours,  from  n  A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.    6:30  to  7:30  p.  M. 
Rooms  2,  3,  and  4,  112  Grant  Avenue. 

HENRY    E.  HIGHTON, 


528   CALIFORNIA   STREET. 

Practices  exclusively  In  Commercial  and  Real  Estate  business. 

Elegant  Christmas  Booklets  and  SouYenirs 

-  OF  CALIFORNIA  SCENES.  - 

The  most  suitable  gifts  to  send  to  friends  in  the  East  and 
Isewbere. 

Climpses  of  California.  Containing  views  of  the 
most  interesting  points  in  the  State.  With  an  elegant  decor- 
ated hand  painted  Torjeon  cover.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Golden  Gate  Park.  Handsomely  Illustrating 
the  many  pretty  scenes  In  this  popular  resort.  With  beautiful 
illustrated  Torjeon  cover.  Price,  50  cents. 

San  Francisco  Illustrated.  Containing  views  of 
the  city  and  surroundings,  on  enamelled  paper,  handsome 
cloth  cover.  Price,  $1.00. 

Any  of  above  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOSEPH  A.  HOFMANN,  PUBLISHK*. 
*O8  Montgomery  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Agency 


of  the 


DIEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO. 


Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Safes,  Bank  Vaults  and 
Fronts,  Time  Locks,  Jail  Cells,  Etc. 

Second-hand  Safes  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  and  Safes 
sold  on  Installments.    Correspondence  solicited. 

41 1  &  413  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
NISHIMURA  &  CO. 

14  POST  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  8AN  FRANCISCO. 

11AIN  OFFICE,  MINAMI  NAEADOSI,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN. 

JAPANESEJRT  STORE. 

IVORIES,  BRONZES  AND  PORCELAINS, 

Dressing  Gowns,  Smoking  Jackets,  and  Bedspreads, 

Antique  Mikado  Tea  Gowns,  Fine  Silk 

Handkerchiefs  A  Specialty. 

WMOUB9AI.K 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FRENCH  COOKING  RANGES, 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits,  etc. 

Grate  Bars,  Furnace  Doors  and  Castings, 

814-816  KEARNY  ST.,  S.  F. 

Propr's  Jackson  Foundry. 

ROBERT  ASH.  H.  W.  MATHEWS. 

ASH  &  MATHEWS, 


691  California  Street, 

Rooms  2  and  3.  BAS  FBANCISOO,  CAL. 

W.    H.    MeCORMICK, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of 

MARBLE     AND     GRANITE 

MANTELS,  GRATES,  VASES  AND  STATUES, 
1422  Market  St.,  Bet.  City  Hall  Ave.  ^  Larkin  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WM.  T.  HAMILTON, 

(Formerly  of  Oakland,) 

Undertaking  Parlors, 

S.W.  Corner  Stockton  and  Geary  Streets 
TELEPHONE  No.  971. 


1st  Premiums.  25,000  in  use, 
20  years  Established.  New 
_  _  j  patented  Steel  Tun'rg  De- 
vice, in  use  in  no  other  Piano,  by  which  our  Pianos 
stand  in  tune  20  years,  good  for  100  ;  not  affected 
by  climate.  No  wood  to  split,  break,  swell,  shrink, 
crack,  decay,  or  wear  out ;  we  guarantee  it.  Ele- 
gant Rosewood  Cases,  3  strings,  double  repeating 
action;  finest  ivory  keys;  the  Famous  ANT1SELL. 
Call  or  write  for  Catalogue,  free.  T.  M.  ANTISELL 
PIANO  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Mar. 
ket  and  Seventh  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Evening  Bulletin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ESTABLISHED    1865. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons ; 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first-class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The     Semi-Weekly     Bulletin    is    the    regular    Weekly 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

The   DAILY   BULLETIN   is   served    by  carriers  in    San  Francisco  and    the   large  towns  of  the   interior  at 

25    cents   per   week. 

Daily,  bi/  mail  or  express*,  per  year,  $6.00 

Weekly  alone,  "  1.5O 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,  "  2.OO 

of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San  Francisco   Bulletin   Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 700.000.00 

EESOUEGES 1500,000.00 

YEARLY  VOLUME  OP  BUSINESS.. 225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  'unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 
rates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank   on   the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  Y.  McDonald, 


R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cannier. 


Prfs  dmt. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,003.00. 

Cure  is  Cure 

However  it  may  be  effected ;  biit  unjust 
prejudice  often  prevents  people  from  trying 
a  'proprietary  medicine,'  until  other  remedies 
prove  unavailing. 

J.  H.  Ritchie,  Commission  Agent,  Kingston, 
Australia,  writes  : 

"For  years  a  confirmed  sceptic  as  to  the 
merits  of  proprietary  medicines,  I  was  at  last 
converted  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral. For  months  a  bottle  of  this  medicine, 
of  which  I  had  come  into  possession  through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  remained  unopened 
in  my  closet,  till  one  night  I  was  sci/ed  with 
a  violent  cold  accompanied  by  a  racking 
cough,  /faring  none  of  my  usual  rtmfJien  ut 
/Kind,  I  thought  of  the  Cherry  Pectoral,  and 
determined  to  give  it  a  trial. (  The  result  WHS 
truly  magical.  Kclicl  c;ime  almost  instantly, 
and  after  repeating  the  dose,  certainly  not 
more  than  half  a  do/en  times,  I  found  my- 
self thoroughly  cured.  Subsequently  my 
daughter  was  cured  of  a  severe  cough  by  the 
use  of  the  Cherry  Pectoral.  1  recommend 
tliis  preparation  to  all  sufferers  from  throat 
and  lung  troubles." 

For  croup,  whooping  cough,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  and  consumption  the  best  remedy  is 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 


PREPARED     I5Y 


Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,   Lowell,   Mass. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists.    Price  $1 ;  iix  bottle*,  $5. 
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PARIS   EXPOSITION! 

HIGHEST   AWARD!! 

-GOLD    MEDAL- 


SECURED  BY  THE  OALIGRAPH, 

100,000 
Daily 

Users. 


GREATEST  SPEED  ON  RECORD ! 


T.  W.  Osborne  wrote  179  words  in  one 
single  minute,  and  €r.  A.  McBride  -wrote 
129  words  in  a  single  minute,  Blindfolded, 
on  the  ca.ligra.ph. 

THE   CHAMPION   MACHINE   OF  THE   WORLD. 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  :-237  Broadway,  N.  Y.  ; 
14  W.  4th  Street,  Cincinnati.  0.  ;  1003  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The  CAMUEL  HILL  COMPANY,  29  Now  Montgomery  Ctraet, 
Agents. 
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AUTUMN  DAYS  IN  VENTURA.— II. 


LYING  off  the  great  railroad  thor- 
jughfares  to  and  from  the  East,  there 
is  no  other  city  of  its  size  in  California 
solittle  known  to  the  traveling  world  as 
San  Buenaventura.    People  come  and 
go  without  even  a  glimpse  of  this  ro- 
mantic seaport,  with  her  priceless  riv- 
ers on  either  hand,  her  fruitful  valleys 
covering  thousands  of  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  her  mountains  flowing  with 
oil  and  honey.   She  has  an  imposing  site 
on  a  noble  rise  of  ground  just  up  from 
the  wash  of  the  waves,  with  many  of  her 
garden-girdled  homes  platformed  on  the 
sides  of  her  northern  hills.     Until  the 
spring  of  1887,  San  Buenaventura  could 
be  reached  only  by  stage  or  steamer. 
Since  then  a  branch  railroad   has  con- 
nected her  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
main  line  near   Newhall,   about   forty 
miles  to  the  east,  and 
with    Santa     Barbara, 
three-fourths  that   dis- 
tance up     the     coast. 
With     this    improved 
means    of   transporta- 
tion,   the    little     city 
awoke  from  her  lotus 
dreams  and  fell  to  work 
in  earnest,  broadening 
and  developing  her  re- 
sources, founding  new 
industries,        erecting 
costly  buildings  in  the 
place       of      tottering 
adobe  ones,  until  hard- 
ly   a    vestige    of    the 
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Spanish  look  remains,  apart  from  the 
old  Mission  church,  fronting  East  Main 
Street. 

Margaret  and  I  found  ceaseless  enter- 
tainment in  the  landscape  pictures  be- 
fore our  open  windows.  Under  the  soft- 
est of  skies,  beyond  the  wide  streets, 
abruptly  ending  at  the  water's  curved 
rim,  the  great  mirror  of  the  Pacific  took 
on  infinite  shades  of  blue  that  whitened 
along  the  horizon.  South  of  the  vapor- 
ous islands  off  the  coast,  Point  Magu 
rushes  headlong  into  the  sea.  On  to 
the  left  the  hazy  summits  of  the  Guad- 
alasca  range  run  smoothly  toward  Los 
Angeles.  The  eastern  suburbs  of  the 
town  already  extend  out  several  miles 
into  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pastoral  hills  of  San  Mi- 
guelito  roll  backward  from  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  the  wealth  of  green- 
ery at  their  base  hiding  the  river  as  it 
steals  to  the  arms  of  the  sea. 

We  haunted  the  beach  at  all  hours : 
in  the  glow  and  melody  of  the  morning, 
the  sparkle  and  sheen  of  noonday,  and 
the  subdued  harmonies  of  evening  time. 
Sometimes  we  bathed  in  the  long,  warm 
swells  of  breakers,  or  reposed  felicitously 
on  the  yellow  sands,  our  senses  in  ex- 
quisite attune  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
waves,  and  conscious  only  of  the  desul- 
tory movement  of  thin  clouds  fanned 
apart  by  soundless  winds.  But  oftenest 
we  lazily  paced  a  twilight-shaded  strand 
under  the  pale,  fine  fire  of  a  marvelously 
tinted  sky. 

One  day  we  visited  the  venerable 
church  that  was  founded  in  1782  by  Ju- 
nipero  Serra,  the  renowned  President  of 
all  the  California  missions.  It  is  a  mass- 
ive structure  with  quaint  Moorish  tower, 
stone  foundations,  and  adobe  walls  six 
feet  in  thickness.  The  old  cracked  bells 
in  the  lower  arches  of  the  tower  are 
strapped  to  the  cross-beams  with  pieces 
of  frayed  rawhide  and  rope.  The  im- 
mense timbers  that  support  the  roof 
were  hauled  from  the  pine  mountains, 
fifty  miles  away.  All  the  dim  traditions 


of  the  past  cling  to  these  crumbling 
walls,  mysterious  with  the  stains  of  ages. 
One  realizes  for  the  first  time  how 
mighty  were  the  undertaking  and  the 
achievement  of  those  Franciscan  monks. 
Under  their  wise  and  humane  policy, 
numberless  tribes  of  degraded  Indians 
were  led  to  adopt  methods  and  habits  of 
civilization.  With  their  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  valuation  of  lands,  and  the 
advantages  to  accrue  from  an  unrivaled 
climate,  these  friars  utilized  the  sur- 
rounding valleys  for  grain  and  corn,  or 
pastures  for  innumerable  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  They  called  their  new  settle- 
ment "Saint  Good  Venture,"  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  Mission  gardens  fully  war- 
ranting this  title..  For  generations  the 
fruit  trees  of  this  garden  were  mute  yet 
eloquent  reminders  of  the  horticultural 
capabilities  of  this  sunny  clime.  With 
such  monitors  the  only  wonder  is  that 
Ventura  waited  more  than  a  century,  be- 
fore she  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  State 
fair  for  the  best  green  and  dried  fruits 
produced  in  California. 

Two  stately  date  palms,  said  to  be  the 
largest  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  gnarled 
olive  trees,  are  the  only  survivors  of  the 
goodly  orchards  of  the  padres. 

The  earthquake  of  1857  so  damaged 
the  tile  roof  of  the  church  that  it  was 
replaced  by  one  of  shingles.  Inside  there 
are  evidences  of  more  recent  repairs,  of 
which  Margaret  bitterly  complained : 

"  I  wished  you  to  see  it  as  it  was  years 
ago — so  deliciously  unmodern  !  In  place 
of  that  vulgar  lead-colored  ceiling  was 
one  of  brown  beams,  with  somber  shad- 
ows lurking  between.  This  hideous  in- 
novation of  a  floor  conceals  a  pavement 
worn  smooth  by  the  knees  of  humble 
worshipers.  Contrast  those  pews  paint- 
ed a  glaring  white,  and  defaced  by  dirt 
and  pencil  markings,  with  the  seamed 
and  frescoed  walls,  the  faded  pictures  in 
their  moldy  frames,  the  strange  figures 
bending  from  the  curves  of  their  niches, 
and  the  dingy  light  struggling  through 
the  narrow  windows  !  The  charm  of  the 
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place  is  destroyed  for  me.  I  no  longer 
feel  the  presence  of  holy  Fathers,  cen- 
ser-swinging priests,  and  multitudes  of 
kneeling  converts  on  the  earthy  floor  ! 
Instead  of  z;zcense,  the  air  is  full  of 
scents  of  paint  and  pine." 

Margaret's  distress  had  only  a  senti- 
mental basis,  but  nevertheless  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  subtle  workings  of  a 
hundred  years,  their  rich  and  mellow  col- 
oring and  delicate  "tracery,  should  be 
roughly  displaced  by  bald  patches  of 
garish  new  material,  that  are  a  mon- 
strous shock  to  artistic  sensibilities. 

The  central  altar  remained  unchanged, 
the  melancholy  gloom  of  its  recess  lit 
by  a  single  taper  that  shed  a  spectral 
light  on  the  wan,  blood-stained  face  of 
the  crucified  Christ.  There  was  an  aw- 


ful naturalness  about  this  life-size  statue, 
with  its  look  of  unutterable  bodily  an- 
guish, that  showed  it  to  be  the  work  of 
some  master  hand. 

The  plasita  of  the  church  includes  a 
neat  parsonage,  and  a  small,  high-walled 
garden  stiffly  set  out  to  stunted  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Several  scrawny  cats 
sprawled  about  the  shadowless  beds, 
dragging  themselves  a  little  to  one  side 
as  we  brushed  by  them.  The  old  jout- 
buildings,  where  the  Indian  women  were 
taught  to  spin,  sew,  and  cook,  and  ,the 
mills  where  the  men  worked,  are  things 
of  the  past. 

The  present  padre,  Father  Cyprian 
Rubio,  is  a  man  of  august  presence,rpol- 
ished  and  handsome  to  an  unpriestly  de- 
gree. By  a  special  dispensation  of  the 
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Pope,  he  is  allowed  to  wear  his  beautiful 
beard  flowing  at  will  over  his  well-fitting 
cassock.  His  shapely  head  is  partially 
hidden  by  a  fine  cloth  birrette,  and  a  pair 
of  expressive  Spanish  eyes  gaze  at  you 
searchingly  from  under  spacious  brows. 


ly  whetted  our  relish  for  bizarre  re- 
search, and  the  Judge,  willing  to  humor 
us,  led  us  down  a  side  street,  to  a 
small  brick  building  in  a  secluded 
garden  inclosure.  As  we  approach- 
ed the  open  door,  we  saw  within 


When  we  entered  his  study,  the  padre  a  middle-aged  gentleman  bending  in 
politely  removed  his  fragrant  Havana,  deep  absorption  over  closely  written 
and  addressed  us  in  grave  and  courteous  manuscript  on  the  table  before  him. 
English,  with  just  the  faintest  elision  of  His  momentary  look  of  blank  introver- 
jarring  consonants  that  touched  the  ear  sion  was  an  unconscious  rebuke  to  us, 
most  musically.  Barring  slight  pecul-  and  I  remorsefully  wondered  if  our  com- 


iarities  of  dress,  one  would  never  think 

of  Father  Rubio  as  other  than  a  cultivat-  forever 

ed  man  of  the  world,  to  whom  it  would   such 

be  natural  to  make  some  passing  inquiry 

of  his  wife  and  children. 

At  our  request  the  Father  kindly 
showed  us  three  musty  volumes  of  manu- 
script, that  contain  the  entire  records  of 
the  San  Buenaventura  Mission.  Under 
elate  of  March 
3ist,  1782,  is  a  full 
page  document 
written  in  the  ele- 
gant chirography, 
and  finished  with 
the  intricate  ni- 
brica,  of  Junipero 
Serra  himself. 
Following  this  in- 
teresting tran- 
script is  the  entry 
of  the  first  marri- 
age solemnized  at 
the  new  settle- 
ment, the  names 
of  the  contracting 
parties  being 
Alexander  de  la 
Cruzj^Spto,  and 
Maria  de  la  Con- 
cepcion  Mpntiel, 
both~of  Mexico. 

Our  visit  to  the 
old  church  and 
Father  Rubio  on- 


mg  had  sent  some  travail-born  thought- 
adrift  on   a  shoreless   sea.      If 
were  the  case,  his  immediate  for- 
giveness   was    assured  in   the   friendly 
pressure  of  his  hand,  and  the  unaffected 
pleasure  he   evinced  in  showing  us  his 
treasures.        A    comprehensive    library 
of  scientific  works   covered   one  side  of 
the  room,  and  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
valuable    and   cu- 
rious objects  were 
heaped  about  the 
walls  and  shelves, 
or     carefully     ar- 
ranged and  classi- 
fied in  the  drawers 
and  the  cabinets. 
There  were  queer 
things   from  land 
and  sea:  ornamen- 
tal woods,  antique 
coins   and   imple- 
ments,    grinning 
skulls  and  ghast- 
ly   human    skele- 
tons ;       beautiful 
specimens    of 
agate,  opal,  calcite 
and  natrolite  from 
the       bituminous 
cavities   of    rocks 
near  Mount  Pinos; 
bits    of     selenite 
and  alabaster 
.picked  up  on  the 
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Ojai ;  rose-colored  feldspar  from  the 
Matilija ;  fossil  remains  of  whales  and 
sharks  discovered  on  the  Santa  Paula 
Mountains ;  pliocene  fossils  from  the 
low  hills  of  Las  Posas  ;  Indian  jars,  mor- 
tars, pestles,  pipes,  o lias,  arrow  and  spear 
points,  and  war  clubs  of  sandstone,  all 
of  which  had  been  dug  up  from  burial 
mounds  and  rancherias  throughout 
Ventura  and  the  Island  of  San  Nicolas. 

The  Doctor  believed  this  island  to 
have  been  once  inhabited  by  Aztecs, 
whom  Cabrillo  describes  as  "compara- 
tively white  and  of  ruddy  complexions." 
Whether  the  extirpation  of  these  people 
was  due  to  their  massacre  by  the  Aleu- 
tians as  alleged  by  certain  missionaries, 
or  whether  a  terrible  drouth  occurred, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  dead  roots  and 
stumps  of  trees,  will  in  all  probability 
never  be  known.  The  lost  woman  on  San 
Nicolas,  of  whom  various  writers  have 
given  graphic  accounts,  was  said  to  be 
quite  fair  and  of  pleasant  manners. 

"  How  the  poor  creature  could  have 
retained  an  affectionate  and  grateful 
nature  after  eighteen  years  of  enforced 
solitude  on  a  deserted  island,  is  a  ques- 
tion in  anthropology  that  I  am  unable  to 
decide  !  "  the  Doctor  modestly  declared, 
as  he  drew  out  a  shallow  drawer  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  rare  algae. 

"These  mosses,"  he  continued,  "I 
gathered  from  the  vast  beds  of  sea-flow- 
ers on  Anacapa.  This  island  is  full  of 
wonders  for  the  scientist,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  most  remunerative  hunting 
and  fishing  on  the  coast.  You  would 
hardly  think  that  sheep  and  goats  would 
thrive  there,  with  no  other  water  than  is 
found  in  the  nightly  dews  on  the  rank 
vegetation.  The  enormous  beds  of  kelp 
are  food  and  shelter  for  numerous  varie- 
ties of  fish,  and  the  rocks  are  clambered 
over  by  barking,  squirming  seals,  which 
are  killed  in  countless  numbers  for  their 
oil,  skins,  and  bristles.  The  island  has  . 
no  wood.  Scraps  of  tried  blubber  are 
used  for  fuel,  and  water  is  brought  in 


barrels  to  sustain  the  party  during  the 
hunt,  which  often  lasts  two  or  three 
months.  Besides  the  old  seals,  hundreds 
of  pups  are  slaughtered  every  winter  by 
the  seal  hunters.  Then  for  romance 
hunters,"  with  a  pleasant  smile  at  Mar- 
garet, "  there  is  the  great  cavern  in  the 
rocks,  with  the  surf  thundering  up  its 
vaulted  passage.  We  hear  stories  of  sum- 
less  treasures  being  hidden  in  its  recess- 
es by  red-handed  buccaneers  that  once 
infested  the  place." 

The  Judge  looked  up  in  evident  amuse- 
ment. 

"There  is  probably  as  much  truth  in 
the  Anacapa  treasure  as  there  is  in  the 
mysterious  Silver  Mine  of  the  friars,"  he 
said  with  a  genial  glance  at  his  friend. 

"Why,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  the 
Doctor  replied  half  seriously.  "  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  rich  sil- 
ver mine  in  our  northern  mountains  that 
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was  once  worked  by  the  Franciscan  fath- 
ers. There  have  been  found  abandoned 
shafts,  smelting  furnaces,  and  piles  of 
refuse  ore,  which  are  convincing  proofs 
of  old  mining  in  this  region.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  were  Indians  living  in  Ven- 
tura who  insisted  that  they  had  helped 
to  run  a  tunnel  and  bring  out  ore.  These 
natives  were  sworn  to  secrecy  by  the 
priests,  and  no  amount  of  bribery  could 
make  them  disclose  the  place.  I  have 
made  geological  investigations  of  all  the 
San  Emidio  uplift,  and  am  confident  that 
at  no  distant  day  the  gold  and  silver  in 
those  ledges  will  be  extensively  mined. 
Fortunately,  water  is  abundant  in  the 
canons  for  running  stamp  mills,  and  for 
other  mining  purposes.  Here,  I  can 
show  you  nuggets  of  the  precious  metals 
from  the  Pirn  District  where  gold  was 
first  discovered  in  California.  The  prin- 
cipal lode  in  this  district,  the  Fraser 


mine,  gave  a  return  of  $1,000,000  in  the 
eight  years  it  was  worked  with  a  ten 
stamp  mill.  There  are  positive  indica- 
tions of  true  fissure  veins  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver quartz  all  through  this  section.  Now, 
here  is  rich  ore  from  the  Guadalasca 
range  that  has  never  yet  been  mined ! 
Probably,  however,  this  will  more  nearly 
concern  the  ladies,"  holding  up  a  whitish 
substance  that  lay  beside  the  quartz- 
"  You  may  have  heard  of  the  mineral 
soap  that  made  so  big  a  bubble  here  a 
few  years  ago.  There  is  an  endless  sup- 
ply some  six  miles  out  of  town.  It  is 
composed  of  nearly  pure  silica, which  has 
detergent  qualities  that  make  it  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  soap.  Now,  don't 
suppose  that  I  recommend  it  in  place 
of  'Wild-Rose  Bloom  '  or  the  '  Balm  of 
Gilead,"  the  Doctor  laughingly  added  as 
we  arose  to  go. 

The  shadows  lengthening  on  the  lawn 
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warned  us  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
We  parted  regretfully  from  the  Judge's 
learned  friend,  who  had  a  "  specimen  " 
to  illustrate  every  one  of  his  interesting 
stories. 

California's  pioneer  seed-grower  is  a 
woman,  and  her  home  is  in  San  Buena- 
ventura. The  residence  is  surrounded 
by  nearly  two  acres  of  flowers,  trees,  and 
greenhouses.  Five  years  ago  this  gar- 
den was  a  barley-field.  Now,  from  the 
sale  of  flower  seeds  and  bulbs  to  Eastern 
seedsmen,  it  brings  a  yearly  income  of 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  This  lady  was 


imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Europe. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  our 
stay  in  San  Buenaventura  was  a  day 
spent  in  this  garden.  Its  presiding  ge- 
nius has  a  brave,  sympathetic  nature, 
with  a  loving  interest  in  all  the  world 
and  especially  in  women  and  children. 
Her  habits  of  close  observation,  syste- 
matic industry,  and  independent  thought 
and  action,  have  left  their  impress  on 
her  sons  and  daughters,  to  whom  "  moth- 
er "  is  the  synonym  of  all  that  is  wise 
and  adorable.  In  parting  from  this 
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compelled  to  adopt  an  outdoor  life  by 
her  failing  health.  She  is  an  enthusiast 
over  her  work,  declaring  with  Emerson, 
"  I  have  no  hurt  my  garden  spade  can- 
not heal."  She  was  encouraged  in  her 
undertaking  by  a  letter  from  a  veteran 
seedsman  in  the  East,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  "  fifty  years  hence 
California  will  grow  seeds  for  the  world, 
as  she  has  all  the  requisites  of  soil  and 
climate." 

There  is  little  danger  of  exhausting 
the  market,  if  the  American  Florist  is 
right  in  its  statement  that  in  1886  there 
were  $4,000,000  worth  of  flower  seeds 


charming  family  we  were  given  perfect 
suns  of  blossoms  from  a  phenomenal 
cactus — the  Cereus  triangularis  —  that 
had  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  second 
story.  These  bewildering  flowers  were 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  with 
fragrant  white  and  yellow  corollas,  and 
central  filaments  like  bundles  of  shining 
floss. 

A  tourist  in  this  little  southern  city 
wonders  to  see  such  palatial  hotels  and 
school  buildings  where  the  inhabitants 
do  not  number  more  than  three  thousand. 
The  new  high  school  is  a  particularly 
beautiful  structure.  As  we  drove  slowly 
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by  it,  De  Forest  made  a  few  strokes  in 
his  note-book,  tearing  out  the  leaf  after- 
wards and  passing  it  to  us  with  the  re- 
mark : 

"That  is  the  kind  of  school  that 
rebuked  my  ignorance  on  my  first  visit 
here.  Its  predecessor  was  reigned  over 
by  an  eccentric  Chilian,  who  taught  his 
pupils,  none  of  whom  could  read,  that 
the  greatest  river  in  the  world  was  the 
one  beside  his  home  in  Chili,  which,  he 
declared  was  fpoco  mas  grande '  than  the 
Ventura  River." 

One  balmy  afternoon  we  made  a  merry 
party  back  to  Saticoy,  past  rural  home- 
steads, with  tower-like  windmills  whirl- 
ing their  gaily  painted  fans.  Everywhere 
were  orchards  of  prunes,  walnuts,  and 
apricots,  and  seemingly  limitless  stretch- 
es of  beans.  The  apricot  trees  in  Ventura 
are  astonishing  bearers.  It  is  estimated 
that  forty  carloads  of  this  fruit  the  past 
season  were  shipped  from  Saticoy  to 
Newhall  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  Owing 
to  the  warm,  high  altitude  and  absence 
of  fogs,  the  business  of  drying  fruits  is 
carried  on  extensively  at  Newhall  and 
on  the  Mojave  desert. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  ap- 
ricot thrives  in  but  few  localities,  and  no- 
where so  well  as  in  certain  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  only  recently  come  into 
extensive  cultivation,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal fruit  raised  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
of  the  South.  An  average  annual  yield 
of  apricots  to  a  tree  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  They  ripen  early  in  the 
summer,  and  do  not  last  more  than  a 
couple  of  months. 

Occasionally  we  crossed  deep  barran- 
cas on  strong  bridges,  which  De  Forest 
facetiously  observed  "were  put  in  just 
the  right  places  to  help  us  over."  The 
banks  of  these  watercourses  often  pre- 
sent sheer  walls  of  stratified  earth  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 
We  no  longer  marveled  at  the  fertility 
of  such  apparently  bottomless  soil. 

As  we  neared  Saticoy,  we  drove  off 
the  road  to  have  a  closer  view  of  the 


threshers  hard  at  work  in  a  bean  field. 
Sunbrowned  men  were  pitching  the  lit- 
tle heaps  of  dried  vines  into  header-wag- 
ons, or  feeding  them  to  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  machine,  while  others 
sewed  up  the  filled  sacks,  or  stacked  the 
bean-straw  to  be  utilized  as  fodder  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  There  was  a  long, 
house-shaped  tent  on  one  side,  from 
whose  roof  a  pipe  smoked,  which  showed 
the  "gang  "  carried  their  own  cook  and 
supplies.  Farther  on  we  came  to  another 
field  where  men  were  cutting  beans  and 
raking  them  into  rows  after  the  manner 
of  hay-makers.  From  this  statement  the 
reader  will  infer  that  the  vines  run  on 
the  ground  and  not  on  poles,  as  do  the 
Eastern  Limas.  The  present  bean-cut- 
ter is  an  outgrowth  of  primitive  methods 
of  cutting  the  vines  ;  such  as  severing 
the  stalk  by  a  sharp  blade  on  the  end  of 
a  stick,  or  running  a  plowshare  close  to 
the  roots  of  the  vines.  It  is  a  simple  ma- 
chine, consisting  of  a  V-shaped  knife, 
the  blades  of  which  are  from  five  to  six 
feet  long,  and  attached  on  each  side  of  a 
wooden  sled  about  eight  feet  in  length. 
Three  horses  draw  the  cutter,  which 
severs  two  rows  at  once.  Four  hands 
are  thus  kept  busy  in  raking  up  the 
loosened  vines.  In  this  manner  these 
Ventura  farmers  cut  their  bean  crop  at 
an  expense  of  fifty  cents  an  acre,  and 
thresh  them  several  weeks  later  at  an 
average  cost  of  fifteen  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  usual  yield  of 
Lima  beans  is  eighteen  hundred  pounds 
to  an  acre,  and  they  bring  a  return  to 
the  producer  of  from  2}4  to  4  cents  a 
pound. 

Many  of  the  smaller  fields  of  beans 
are  tramped  out  on  a  "  bean  floor  "  by 
horses  hitched  to  light  wagons  or  disk 
cultivators.  These  are  kept  continually 
going  round  in  a  circle,  the  vines  being 
thrown  in  their  road.  In  the  middle  of 
the  floor  the  beans  are  piled  like  so 
much  sand  ;  afterwards  they  are  cleaned 
by  running  them  through  a  fanning  mill. 

It  was  the  warmest  day  we  had  yet 
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experienced,  and  as  De  Forest  ruefully 
noted  our  dusty  garments  he  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  come  in  the 
winter  or  spring  ! " 

My  answer  was  unexpected,  and  for  a 
moment  he  let  his  eyes  rest  critically  on 
my  flushed  and  grimy  face. 

"  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
originality  of  having  seen  California  in 
the  brown  season  which  you  all  persist  in 
ignoring.  We  Easterners  hear  only  of 
green  hills  and  blossoming  plains  in 
California,  and  really  I  think  there  must 
be  less  monotony  in  this  autumnal  land- 
scape. Now,  what  could  be  a  more  de- 
lightful contrast  than  the  filmy  drab  of 
those  wintry  walnuts  against  the  viva- 
city of  color  in  those  pepper-  hedges  ! 
or  the  solid  greens  of  yonder  orange 
trees  backed  by  those  bronzed  and  pearl- 
gray  mountains  ! " 

While    I   spoke,   a   low-flying    hawk 


swooped  over  the  tawny  foothills,  its 
shadow  moving  as  distinctly  along  the 
ground.  In  the  vivid  flash  of  open  air 
colors,  the  shade  of  every  bush  and  rock 
was  black  as  pool  or  pit.  Then  there 
was  to  me  a  delicious  piquancy  in  the 
sight  of  leafless  orchard  branches  against 
the  summer  blue  of  the  sky. 

In  the  evening  we  sat  about  the  cen- 
ter-table in  the  cool  sitting-room,  the 
Judge's  massive  figure  occupying  an 
easy  chair  on  one  side,  with  Dorothy 
leaning  close  to  his  shoulder.  I  remem- 
ber on  this  particular  night  he  was  un- 
usually entertaining.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  charming  paragraph  from  a  favorite 
book,  a  bit  of  wit  or  pathos  from  a  paper, 
or  better  still,  one  of  his  own  large,  lov- 
ing thoughts  rough-hewn  from  the  crys- 
tal and  granite  of  his  strong,  pure  nature. 
At  such  times  one  had  the  feeling  of 
standing  on  a  mountain  top  at  sunrise, 
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or  by  a  quiet  sea  —  so  deeply  were  you 
conscious  of  the  grandeur  and  tranquil- 
lity of  his  character. 

We  had  long  planned  a  trip  through 
the  extensive  land  grants  stretching  east 
of  the  Santa  Clara  River.  One  glisten- 
ing autumn  morning  found  us  at  last  on 
the  road,  our  luggage  consisting  of  the 
barest  necessities  for  a  four  days'  ab- 
sence. The  river  crossing  at  Saticoy  is 
accounted  the  safest  along  the  sixty 
miles  of  stream,  whose  quicksand  bottom 
is  dangerous  to  ford  in  the  rainy  season 
even  by  one  on  horseback.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  here  will  be  the  junction  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  &  Santa  Fe  railroads,  when  the 
latter  shall  have  carried  out  its  proposed 
plan  of  making  San  Francisco  its  ter- 
minus. 

After  leaving  the  river  bed  we  saw 
directly  on  our  left  the  Santa  Clara  del 
Norte  rancho,  with  its  thirteen  thousand 
acres  of  land,  three-fourths  of  which  is 
excellent  for  farms  and  orchards,  and  the 
remainder  good  pasturage  for  stock. 

The  broad  fields  of  sky-blue  flax  flow- 
ers here  in  middle  summer  make  an  en- 
chanting picture,  if  one  happens  along 
before  the  bolls  form  on  the  slender 
stalks.  Abundant  crops  are  gathered 
from  these  fields,  thus  proving  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil.  There  is  artesian 
water  here  for  such  fruits  as  require  irri- 
gation. Oranges  and  lemons  do  well  on 
this  rancho,  and  its  largest  vineyard  is 
said  to  produce  ten  thousand  gallons  of 
wine  annually. 

This  autumnal  vineyard  was  a  glad- 
dening sight,  with  its  acres  of  short, 
thick  stumps,  overflowed  by  graceful 
vines,  whose  large  leaves  half  concealed 
the  luscious,  purple  clusters  that  caught 
the  sunlight  dimpling  through  the  green 
and  painted  foliage. 

We  passed  through  the  town  of  Spring- 
ville,  located  on  the  old  Butternut  stage 
road  from  San  Buenaventura  to  Los 
Angeles.  De  Forest  pointed  to  a  small, 
neat  church : 


"  That  church  has  survived  for  ten 
years  under  the  monstrous  title  of  '  Lit- 
tle Flock  Congregation  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Springville  ' !  " 

When  ascending  the  Las  Posas  hills, 
we  overlooked  a  noble  sweep  of  land- 
scape, including  the  vast  slope  of  La 
Colonia,  the  serrated  outlines  of  the 
Conejo  ridge  and  the  nearer  view  of  the 
Calleguas  and  Pleasant  Valleys,  the  lat- 
ter most  appropriately  named.  Las 
Posas  means  the  "wells,"  or  "springs." 
This  rancho  was  once  the  princely  prop- 
erty of  the  De  la  Guerra  family,  whose 
untold  herds  and  flocks  supported  them 
in  semi-barbaric  luxury.  There  are 
twenty-six  thousand  acres  in  this  tract, 
and  grain  is  still  raised  here  in  the  mu- 
nificent manner  of  those  earlier  times. 
As  far  as  eye  could  trace  there  were  un- 
dulating valleys  and  plateaus  covered 
with  wheat  and  barley  stubble.  In  the 
canons  through  the  mountains  there  are 
thrifty  stock  ranches,  orchards,  and 
farms,  and  hundreds  of  hives  of  bees 
whose  delicious  stores  outrival  the  far- 
famed  honey  of  Hymettus. 

On  some  of  the  Las  Posas  hills  several 
species  of  Australian  gums  have  been 
planted,the  trees  having  already  attained 
a  height  of  six  to  eight  feet,  though  set 
out  only  the  preceding  March.  Else- 
where the  ground  is  covered  with  russet 
mats  of  nutritious  seeds  and  dried  grass, 
through  which  the  white  sage  points  its 
azure  spikes,  the  wild  buckwheat  spreads 
its  delicate,  pinkish  panicles,  the  morn- 
ing-glory riots  over  the  blue  and  purple 
mints,  and  the  golden-rod  sends  up  its 
brilliant  rocket. 

We  stopped  for  a  noonday  siesta  at  the 
isolated  headquarters  of  a  once  famous 
sheep  camp.  In  its  small,  decaying  dwell- 
ing, there  lives  the  agent  of  the  company 
that  owns  the  length  and  breadth  of 
these  great  ranches.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  splendid  hospitality,  possessed  of  a 
frank  and  joyous  spirit,  and  a  mind  bub- 
bling over  with  poetic  thought  and  im- 
agery. His  general  lovableness  touched 
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our  warmest  sympathies,  and  we  felt  a 
pang  of  regret  when  he  told  us  of  an  in- 
curable affection  of  the  heart  from  which 
he  had  suffered  for  many  years. 

"  In  fact,  I  never  know  a  week  of  health 
away  from  Las  Posas,"  he  affirmed  with 
smiling  lips  and  eyes. 

After  a  delectable  lunch,  we  rode  down 
to  the  bed  of  the  creek  to  see  the  arte- 


ifornia,  small  farms  are  steadily  en- 
croaching on  the  immense  estates  that 
were  once  held  by  individuals. 

Following  up  the  Las  Posas  creek  we 
finally  emerged  upon  the  bank,  and  soon 
after  crossed  the  western  line  of  the 
Simi  rancho.  The  original  grant  of  thirs 
tract  is  the  only  one  in  California  that 
was  direct  from  the  crown  of  Spain.  It 
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sian  wells.  There  are  several  of  them 
within  a  few  rods  of  each  other.  The 
pipes,  which  are  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter, extend  about  three  feet  above  the 
surface,  and  the  water  flowing  over  the 
rims  gives  the  effect  of  inverted  crystal 
glasses  of  mammoth  size  and  exquisite 
transparency.  The  company  is  making 
arrangements  to  run  an  irrigating  ditch 
the  entire  length  of  Las  Posas  valley. 
This,  and  the  building  of  the  projected 
railroad  from  Los  Angeles  to  Hueneme, 
will  undoubtedly  bring  about  the  early 
settlement  of  these  fertile  slopes  and 
hills.  Here,  as  in  other  portions  of  Cal- 


has  an  area  of  96,000  acres,  comprising 
valleys,  mesas,  and  mountains.  Along 
the  Mesa  de  Queso—"  Table  of  Cheese  " 
—  the  soil  is  red,  the  same  that  grows 
the  matchless  grapes  of  Riverside.  It 
is  now  overspread  with  lavender  tassels 
of  pennyroyal,  patches  of  jimson-weed 
with  their  snowy  white  flowers,  silvery 
strands. of  bunch-grass,  and  clumps  of 
cactus,  whose  broad  lobes  were  gorgeous 
with  wine-colored  fruit,  and  rose-shaped 
pink  and  yellow  blossoms.  On  our  left 
was  the  Canada  Verde,  where  many 
springs  gushed  through  the  emerald 
mosses  and  rippled  along  the  ravines, 
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under  fragrant  masses  of  wild  clematis 
and  honeysuckle.  The  grass  is  thick 
and  green  in  this  canon  from  spring  to 
spring,  and  gave  indescribable  delight  to 
our  sun-wearied  eyes. 

From  our  elevation  we  looked  down 
on  the  solitary  adobe  house  that  had  once 
been  the  home  of  the  swarthy  herders 


deserted,  but  the  rest  had  newly-made 
flower  and  grass  plats,  all  watered  in 
common  from  an  artesian  well.  There 
was  something  uncanny  about  this  lone- 
ly village,  with  its  mathematical  likeness 
and  precision,  and  its  utter  absence  of 
suburbs. 

"A  year  ago,"  the  Judge  explained, 
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and  shepherds  of  the  De  la  Guerras. 
Beyond  this  ancient  casa  extend  the 
level  plains  of  the  Simi  valley,  with  its 
magnificent  girdle  of  mountains  un- 
clasped at  the  narrow  opening  of  Las 
Posas.  Descending  the  ridge,  we  saw 
the  surveyors  of  the  new  railroad  work- 
ing near  the  base  of  sandstone  cliffs. 
Turning  down  a  dusty  road  we  passed 
a  salt  grass  flat,  on  whose  upper  border 
there  huddled  a  singular  collection  of 
buildings.  They  were  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  one  another,  with  steep  roofs, 
walls  cut  up  into  sections,  and  doors  and 
windows  set  with  painful  lack  of  indi- 
viduality. A  few  of  these  houses  were 


"  some  enterprising  citizens  of  Chicago 
sent  out  a  representative  to  locate  them 
homes  in  California.  This  gentleman 
liked  the  looks  of  these  bright  stretches 
of  salt  grass,  and  wrote  East  that  he  had 
secured  an  earthly  paradise.  The  joyful 
colonists,  wishing  to  expedite  matters, 
shipped  a  score  of  houses  in  sections  and 
started  immediately  on  their  journey. 
They  had  chosen  the  poorest  portion  of 
the  valley,  as  you  can  see  by  the  thick 
grain  stubble  on  lands  hardly  half  a  mile 
from  their  '  Simiapolis.'  Fortunately 
they  are  enthusiastic  over  their  homes, 
and  expect  others  to  join  them  this  fall." 
We  traveled  for  miles  straight  up  an 
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avenue  of  young  eucalypts,  through  an 
unbroken  expanse  of  buff  and  brown, 
where  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley had  recently  been  harvested.  Some- 
times in  curve  or  cleft  of  canon  in  the 
glowing  mountains,  we  had  glimpses  of 
verdant  trees  and  gorges  black  with 
shade,  with  hints  between  of  cooling 
streams.  Through  sheeny  gossamers  of 
willows  far  to  right,  the  Simi  creek 
showed  sparkling  threads  of  blue.  The 
arching  sky  was  like  a  dome  of  sapphire 
in  the  warm  radiance  of  a  sun  as  soft  as 
that  which  lights  Italian  landscapes.  We 
gazed  enraptured  on  the  imperishable 
mountains,  splintered  intofantastic  cones 
and  pinnacles  that  pierced  the  proximate 
heavens.  On  before  us  the  sun  streamed 
gold  and  amber  up  the  valley  floor,  across 
which  flocks  of  crows  made  for  some 
distant  rookery.  Under  the  unveiled 
sky,  with  these  lofty  spires  of  mountain 
ranges  and  the  free  sweep  of  the  great, 
wide  plain  about  us,  we  felt  an  infinite 
exultation  that  sent  the  swift  blood 
thrilling  through  our  veins. 

"  It  is  the  '  Happy  Valley '  of  one's 
dreams  !  "  Margaret  said  softly.  "  I  wish 
it  could  always  be  unchanged,  but  I  sup- 
pose this  beautiful  level  will  soon  be  cut 
in  pieces  like  a  huge  pie,  and  portioned 
out  to  greedy  '  children  of  a  larger 
growth.'  " 

De  Forest  answered  hesitatingly  : 
"And  yet  we  would  hardly  wish  to 
withhold  the  good  things  of  this  world 
from  suffering  humanity  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  preserve,  for  poets'  uses, 
the  ideal  freshness  of  a  noble  landscape." 
The  Judge's  deep  voice  interposed  : 
"The  Coming  Poet  will  sing  less  of 
Nature  and  more  of  Man,  his  worthier 
modes  of  life,  his  purer  laws  and  com- 
mon love  of  good.  I  think,"  with  a  per- 
suasive look  at  Margaret,  who  respon- 
sively  slipped  her  fingers  through  his 
arm,  "  that  even  the  '  divine  ones  '  will 
find  a  grander,  deeper  meaning  in  this 
picture  when  it  includes  homes,  whose 
fruitful  acres  will  settle  permanently  the 


question  of  a  living  for  hundreds  of  anx- 
ious men  and  women  and  helpless  chil- 
dren." 

"  But  cultivation  of  the  country  does 
not  of  necessity  mean  the  banishment 
of  romance  and  artistic  contour,"  De 
Forest  mildly  asseverated.  "  Indeed,  it 
is  often  quite  the  contrary.  We  have 
an  instance  right  at  hand  in  '  Las  Chupa- 
Rosas,'  up  that  canon  to  the  left  of  the 
walnut  orchard.  It  is  a  captivating  re- 
treat, which  is  not  without  its  profitable 
side  as  well.  In  every  bend  and  twist 
of  this  romantic  canon,  Nature  has 
spread  her  lap  to  hold  luxuriant  orchards. 
To  my  mind  these  wholesome  improve- 
ments but  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  nat- 
ural groves  of  oak  and  sycamore.  Then 
for  romance,  Miss  Margaret,  'Las  Chupa- 
Rosas '  has  one  as  real  as  any  found  in 
fiction !  Fifteen  years  ago  a  young  neph- 
ew of  a  Massachusetts  senator  quietly 
took  possession  of  this  lovely  spot,  and 
has  lived  here  ever  since.  He  is  the 
'Simmons'  of  whom  Severance  speaks 
in  that  seldom -if -ever  read  novel  of 
'Hammersmith.'  It  seems  that  Sever- 
ance spent  a  summer  on  the  Simi  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  speaks  of  this  interesting 
recluse  as  a  '  magnificent,  dashing  fellow, 
who,  with  all  his  wild  surroundings,  is 
as  gentle  as  a  woman.'  The  author  then 
goes  on  to  hint  of  a  disappointment  in 
love  which  occasioned  the  exile  of  this 
gentleman,  who  is  companionable  with 
men,  but  is  never  known  to  speak  of 
women." 

We  had  ridden  for  miles  without  pass- 
ing a  dwelling.  Now  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  red-roofed  villa  standing  like  a  mod- 
ernized castle  on  a  symmetrical  knoll. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  a  hotel,  though 
there  was  nothing  in  its  appearance  to 
suggest  a  public  resort.  This  building 
faced  the  choicest  part  of  the  valley,  which 
is  all  around  here  studded  with  umbra- 
geous live-oaks  grouped  about  with  the 
picturesque  effect  that  only  these  trees 
can  give.  Thrown  broadcast  among  them 
are  monstrous  boulders,  riven  from  the 
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adjacent  crags  by  some  primordial  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  The  nearest  moun- 
tains were  washed  bare  of  soil  in  many 
places,  leaving  exposed  massive  spurs  of 
granite,  whose  rugged  edges  were  soft- 
ened by  thick  moss  and  lichens. 

The  sun  was  dropping  behind  the  west- 
ern horizon,  as  the  avenue  made  a  sharp 


clamorous  attentions.  The  addition'  of 
so  much  life  and  affection  to  this  invit- 
ing solitude  was  the  pleasantest  possi- 
ble surprise  to  us. 

The  first  night  on  the  Simi  I  was 
startled  from  sleep  by  the  unearthly 
howling  of  coyotes  near  my  window.  I 
arose  and  looked  out.  It  was  nearly 


SIMI  VALLEY. 


turn  up  to  the  hotel.  Far  away  on  the 
yellow  flat  we  had  traversed,  a  horseman 
cantered  toward  "  Las  Chupa-Rosas," 
leaving  in  his  wake  a  long  line  of  thin- 
ning dust.  As  we  rode  up  the  circling 
driveway  to  the  front  portico,  we  saw  at 
an  open  window  a  bobbing  head  with 
pretty  wisps  of  hair.  It  was  "  Baby  Eliz- 
abeth," spending  a  week  on  the  Simi 
with  all  her  worshipful  retinue  from 
Berylwood.  Since  I  saw  her  last  she 
had  mastered  her  first  step,  and  the  lit- 
tle creature's  joy  and  pride  over  this 
achievement  provoked  universal  and 


dawn.  A  few  wan  stars  were  sliding 
behind  dun,  shifting  vapors.  Above 
the  vague  outlines  of  mountains  there 
tipped  the  hollow  bowl  of  a  sinking 
moon,  by  whose  coppery  light  the  land- 
scape had  an  eerie  indistinctness.  The 
snarling  yells  had  ceased,  and  up  the 
viewless  spaces  of  the  air  there  stole  the 
faint  throbbing  of  the  distant  sea.  Re- 
turning to  bed  I  slept  heavily  until  the 
first  bell  sounded  from  the  lower  halls. 
The  next  three  days  were  devoted  to 
excursions  and  hunting  parties.  No  one 
was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  down  a 
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deer,  though  numbers  were  seen  graz- 
ing in  secluded  dips  of  hollows.  Quail 
shooting  was  a  favorite  pastime  with 
the  gentlemen.  From  chapparal  closes 
there  was  heard  continuously  the  whirr 
of  dark  gray  wings,  and  the 
muffled  zuook,  ivook  of  tiny 
bird-throats,  as  hundreds  of 
jetty  plumes  danced  over  the 
fuzz  of  parched  grasses. 
At  this  season  the  valley 
quail  is  seen  here  in  in- 
credible numbers,  while 
in  the  higher  altitudes 
his  larger,  juicier  broth- 
er, the  mountain  quail, 
is  still  found,  but  with 
each  succeeding  year  be- 
comes rarer  and  shyer. 

Our  evenings  were 
spent  in  singing  and 
instrumental  playing,  or  romps  with 
the  children.  All  the  appurtenances  of 
the  hotel  were  comfortably  and  even 
luxuriously  ordered.  The  company  built 
it  more  for  personal  accommodation, 
than  with  any  thought  of  supplying  a 
summer  resort  for  health  and  pleasure 
seekers.  A  stage  from  San  Fernando 
makes  three  trips  weekly  here. 

The  latitude  and  soil  of  the  Simi  are 
similar  to  the  Camulos.  Both  places  are 
in  frostless  belts,  which  makes  them 
eminently  fitted  for  the  culture  of  citrus 
fruits  and  olives.  Artesian  water  is 
obtained  here,  and  springs  are  plentiful 
in  the  canons. 

One  morning  we  took  a  drive  through 
the  oaken  glade  that  skirts  the  Santa 
Susanna  Pass.  Beside  a  spring  in  the 
woods  we  found  a  heap  of  stones  that 
once  constituted  the  fireplace  of  Lara's 
Station.  The  building  itself  had  long 
since  crumbled  into  ruin.  It  was  once 
the  best  known  station  on  the  overland 
route  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Lara  was  a  character  that  afforded  no 


passengers. 


The 
at 


little    amusement    to  both  driver  and 
stage   arrived   here 
night,    and   he  was 
always  on  hand,  garru- 
lous and  helpful. 

"  I  remember,"  said 
our  host  at  Berylwood, 
"  that  at  one  time,  so  de- 
sirous was  the  old  man 
to  be  extra  polite  that 
he  pressed  me  to  make 
use  of  a  superannuated 
brush  and  comb,  and, 
what  was  still  more  em- 
barrassing,a  tooth-brush 
'stained  and  battered  by 
much  service. 

"He  took  childish  in- 
terest in  the  trip  that  Sec- 
retary Seward  and  party  made  through 
here  in  1872.     Tom  Scott  had  given  or- 
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ders  to  take  the  party  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Santa  Barbara  by  daylight.  To  make 
this  possible,  arrangements  had  been 
previously  made  to  have  horses  standing 
in  readiness  before  the  door  of  every  sta- 


OJAl  VALLEY:— HANGING   ROCK   IN  MATILIJA  CANON. 


tion  along  the  line.  When  we  reached  the 
"Big  Mountain,"  two  mounted  Mexicans 
caught  on  to  our  carriage  pole  with  their 
rtatas,  giving  a  dextrous  twist  of  the 
ropes  around  their  saddle-bows,  ere  they 
put  spurs  to  their  powerful  mustangs. 
We  made  the  pull  splendidly.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard  expressed  the  opinion  that  Tom 
Scott  was  the  most  remarkable  man  in 
the  world,  as  he,  or  his  representative, 
was  on  hand  in  even  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  globe.  We  did  get  through  by 
daylight,  but  the  horses  ran  all  the  way 
from  Lara's  to  the  next  station,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles." 

These  Simi  rocks  stand  out  like  an- 
cient fortresses,  their  boldfronts  mottled 
with  mosses  and  splashed  with  metallic 
tints  of  saffron,  scarlet,  and  green.  They 
are  often  gigantic  hives,  gorged  with 
honey  by  the  wild  bees.  To  secure 
these  hoards  the  rocks  are  blasted  with 
powder,  and  tubs,  barrels,  and  wash  boil- 
ers are  utilized  to  hold  the  enormous 
quantities  of  honey.  A  bee  tree  is  more 
easily  managed.  By  the  light  of  moon 
or  camp  fire  it  is  cut  down,  and  the 
trunk  split  away  around  the  comb  which 
literally  flows  "brooks  of  honey." 
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On  many  of  the  baldest  heights  there 
stood  the  dead  stalks  of  the  yucca,  com- 
monly called  the  "Spanish  bayonet." 
Margaret  said  they  were  often  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  tall  —  "a  pillar  of  red- 
olent blooms  of  waxy  white,  with  never 
a  touch  of  color  from  point  to  base  !  " 

Going  up  the  pass,  De  Forest  imper- 
turbably  watched  the  carriage  across  a 
rough  turn,  observing  serenely  that  it 
was  a  "  good  thing  these  bad  places  did 
not  affect  the  rest  of  the  road."  We 
walked  the  greater  distance,  and  for  the 
time  ceased  to  be  vagrant  idlers,  but 
toiled  like  pilgrims  to  the  top,  where  we 
arrived  breathless  but  jubilant.  A  world 
of  mountains  lay  at  our  feet,  and  over 
and  beyond  was  the  vast  panorama  of 
the  San  Fernando  plains,  clasping  the 
feet  of  the  Los  Angeles  hills  thirty  miles 
away.  The  picture  was  a  sublime  one, 
and  for  many  moments  held  our  rapt 
ttention. 

Another  of  our  trips  was  to  the  Tapo 
ancho,  the  former  homestead  of  the  De 
a  Guerras.  Going  up  the  canon,  we 
ometimes  kept  the  willow-fringed  banks, 
nd  again  the  crowding  mountains  com- 
elled  us  into  the  shallow  stream.  Up 
nd  down  and  everywhere  a  lavish  tangle 
>f  clematis  linked  in  inextricable  union 
tie  guate  mote  and  willows  bending 
bove  untroubled  waters.  About  the 
anes  of  wild  tobacco  the  dodder  wove 
ts  orange  threads,  and  swung  its  white 
>alls  on  the  loosened  strands.  Farther 
up  there  were  oaks  and  sycamores  in  the 
videning  canon  ;  then  the  rich  profusion 
of  a  vineyard,  and  pomegranate  trees 
rim  son  with  fruit.  The  vines  are  forty 
'ears  old,  and  the  Tapo  wines  and  bran- 
lies  have  long  been  known  in  the  State. 
The  adobe  buildings  and  the  venerable 
orchards  of  the  Tapo  are  sadly  neglected 
>y  the  present  owner.  The  olive  trees, 
hough  misshapen  and  hoary  with  age, 
U"e  still  prolific  bearers. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  Tapo  canon, 
we  were  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  meadow 
larks  skimming  the  yellow  downs  of  the 
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high  lands.  The  twilight  was  far  ad- 
vanced, the  bats  beating  the  air  above 
our  heads,  and  yet  these  gleeful  birds 
poured  out  an  irrepressible  flood  of  mu- 
sic. 

The  following  morning  we  left  the 
Simi  with  sincere  regret.  The  last  face 
we  saw  was  Baby  Elizabeth's,  as  she 
crowed  us  a  farewell  from  the  high  out- 
post of  her  father's  shoulder.  The  Judge 
gave  a  backward  nod  as  he  abruptly 
said: 

"  Strange  that  a  man  like  that  should 
once  have  been  the  hated  victim  of  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  !  Years  ago  some 
of  the  squatters  on  La  Colonia  planned 
his  death,  but  one  of  their  number  threat- 
ened to  betray  them  if  they  did  not  de- 
sist. Today  there  is  n't  another  man  in 
all  Ventura  so  loved  and  trusted  as  he 
is.  A  majority  of  our  public  schools 
and  churches  are  largely  due  to  his  mu 
nificence,  while  his  keen  brain  and 
Christian  heart  have  been  the  propelling 
force  behind  our  greatest  enterprises.  I 
never  see  him  but  I  recall  Emerson's 
words,  'a  friend  is  a  person  with  whom 
I  may  be  sincere.'  " 

We  went  out  of  our  way  to  call  at  two 
apiaries.  The  "bee  ranch"  is  an  estab- 
lished institution  throughout  all  these 
mountains.  They  are  generally  located 
on  government  claims,  in  some  sunny 
vale  whose  folded  hills  are  thick  with 
blooms  of  white,  button,  and  blackball 
sage,  sumac,  grease  wood,  wild  buckwheat, 
and  other  honey  plants.  These,  and  the 
mustard  flowers  in  spring,  are  the  source 
of  the  clearest  and  best  honey  in  the 
world.  At  the  first  apiary  the  man  told 
us  he  shipped  annually  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  tons  of  extracted  honey. 
His  Lilliputian  village  of  hives  presented 
an  interesting  sight,  arranged  in  perfect 
regularity  along  the  slope. 

Nearer  Las  Posas  we  lunched  at 
"  Happy  Camp,"  where  there  are  thir- 
teen hundred  stands  of  bees.  The  year 
before  the  owner  took  two  carloads  of 
honey  to  Boston,  which  was  but  half  the 
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amount  of  his  crop.  The  average  yearly 
product  from  a  hive  is  seventy  pounds, 
though  in  exceptional  seasons  it  has 
reached  as  high  as  four  hundred  pounds. 
These  almost  incredible  statements  re- 
mind one  that  in  1844  the  report  to  Con- 
gress of  California's  resources  denied 
the  possibility  of  the  honey-bee's  existing 
west  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  ;  yet  the 
present  showing  of  Ventura's  apiaries 
is  an  aggregate  of  twenty  thousand 
hives. 

Nowhere  else  is  the  "  busy  bee  "  kept 
so  busy  as  in  Southern  California.  Their 
forage  is  inexhaustible,  as  no  month  is 
wholly  devoid  of  honey  flowers.  In  an 
outhouse  at  "  Happy  Camp  "  we  found 
the  strainer  that  has  been  the  means  of 
greatly  simplifying  the  process  of  sepa- 
rating the  juice  from  the  comb.  A  sharp 
knife,  kept  hot  by  frequent  immersion 
in  boiling  water,  is  used  to  shave  a  thin 
slice  from  the  comb  before  the  latter  is 
thrust  between  two  sheets  of  perforated 
wire  in  an  upright  cylinder,  which  is  then 
swiftly  revolved,  thus  causing  the  honey 
to  fly  out  of  the  cells,  and  preserving  the 
comb  to  be  used  again.  The  juice  filters 
through  a  sieve  into  a  large  tank,  from 
which  it  is  drawn  off  into  cans  weighing 
sixty  pounds  each. 

From  oldest  time  the  honey-bee  has 
been  a  fascinating  study.  There  is 
unique  diversion  in  listening  to  an  old 
bee  man  descant  on  their  peculiarities. 
The  Italian  bee  is  usually  the  favorite. 
He  is  hardier  and  better  natured  than 
the  common  varieties,  besides  being  a 
handsome  fellow  with  his  golden-banded 
jacket  and  jaunty  business  air  ;  but  with 
all  his  importance  he  cannot  always 
escape  the  fierce  beak  of  the  bee-martin, 
the  lightning  dart  of  the  lizard,  nor  yet 
the  stealthy  moth,  which  will  kill  hun- 
dreds in  a  single  night. 

It  was  a  long  ride  back  to  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  which  we  entered 

"  When  day  with  its  sounds  of  joy 
Had  westward  marched  with  banners  furled 
From  the  hills  of  Saticoy." 


On  leaving  this  beautiful  valley  a  week 
later  we  passed  out  by  Saticoy  Springs, 
which  was  once  the  rendezvous  of  the  In- 
dian tribe  that  gave  it  its  name.  Near 
here  is  a  cross-road,  and  we  saw  coming 
toward  us  an  old-fashioned  chaise,  that 
heralded  its  approach  by  loud  rattlings 
and  creakings.  An  ancient  lady  with 
perturbed  countenance  stopped  us  with 
a  motion  of  the  whip,  and  querulously 
inquired  the  road  to  New  Jerusalem. 

"Right  ahead,  madam.  Just  follow 
after  me  and  you  will  be  sure  to  get 
there."  And  De  Forest  politely  raised 
his  hat  as  he  gave  the  reins  to  the  horses. 
Margaret  looked  shocked,  and  visibly 
stiffened  in  the  seat. 

"Poor  thing!  "  De  Forest  continued, 
with  a  half  comic  but  wholly  commiser- 
ating glance  back  at  the  old  lady  jogging, 
sociably  behind.  "  I  wonder  if  she  is 
going  down  to  be  fleeced  by  those  Jews  ! 
The  place  is  given  over  to  Hebrews, 
and  is  consequently  called  New  Jeru- 
salem." 

This  was  too  much  for  even  Margaret's 
gravity,  and  we  both  laughed  outright. 
We  passed  through  the  dusty  little  town 
half  buried  in  her  dismantled  corn-fields. 
Three  miles  from  Hueneme  we  came  to 
green  pastures  of  alfalfa,  in  which  were 
horses  feeding.  An  avenue  of  bannered 
gums  led  up  between  to  a  fine  residence, 
with  symmetrical  gardens  falling  away 
on  every  side.  A  carriage  came  down 
the  drive-way  drawn  by  dapple  grays. 
There  was  something  at  once  so  mettle- 
some yet  gentle  about  these  high-bred 
animals  that  Margaret  gave  a  cry  of  de- 
light. 

"  They  are  pure-blooded  Richmonds," 
her  uncle  said,  his  eyes  admiringly  turn- 
ed on  the  perfectly  matched  beauties. 

We  stopped  at  the  stables  to  see  more 
of  the  horses,  which  are  the  best  thor- 
ough-bred and  trotting  stock  in  all  these 
parts.  One  of  them,  a  superb  chestnut 
stallion,  is  his  master's  special  favorite. 
"I  call  him  Ulster  Wilkes,  after  his 
father,  Guy  Wilkes,  who  has  a  record  of 
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:15^.  His  first  dam  was  by  Ulster 
Chief,  and  his  grand-dam  was  the  May 
Queen,  with  a  record  of  2  : 20.  He  has 
had  little  training,  but  can  already  show 
a  2  : 40  gait  on  a  slow  three-quarter  track, 


•CAN  YOU  TELL  ME  THE  WAY  TO  NEW  JERUSALEM?" 

which  isn  't  at  all  bad  for  a  two-year-old 
colt." 

During  this  enumeration  of  his  pedi- 
gree, the  magnificent  brute  bent  his 
neck  for  the  loving  strokes  of  his  mas- 
ter's hand,  his  expanding  nostrils  show- 


ing a  touch  of  flame  in  their  lining,  and 
his  silken  mane  all  aquiver  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Another  Richmond  colt,  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Steve  White,"  is  of  fault- 
less build  and  color,  close  knit  of 
muscle,  with  glittering  mane  and  flanks, 
and  graceful,  lithe  limbs  set  in  hoofs  like 
polished  agate. 

Altogether  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  blooded  horses  on  this 
rancho,  all  of  which  are  carefully  train- 
ed by  experienced  hands. 

We  took  the  coast  road'to  San  Buena- 
ventura, a  six-miles'  drive,  with  a  re- 
freshing ocean  view  the  whole  distance. 
It  was  sunset  ere  we  left  the  little 
queen  city,  and  started  up  the  Ventura 
Avenue  on  our  way  to  the  Ojai.  All 
along  this  narrow  valley  of  the  river  are 
some  of  the  wealthiest  homes  in  the 
county.  The  avenue  is  kept  sprinkled, 
and  the  rich  orchards  and  gardens  be- 
hind its  colossal  peppers  are  thus  kept 
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free  from  dust.  Just  beyond  this  beau- 
tiful drive  is  a  giant  grape-vine,  that  is 
akin  in  size  to  the  famous  one  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

During  the  day  the  sky  had  been  full 
of  sudden  changes,  all  of  which  hinted 
of  rain,  and  gave  a  smoky,  windy  aspect 
to  the  landscape.  Now  the  mists  were 
swept  aside  to  make  room  for  the  de- 
scent of  a  rosy  twilight.  Before  we  had 
reached  the  wooded  canon  of  the  San 
Antonio  creek,  a  full  moon  gave  a  magic- 
al unreality  to  our  surroundings.  The 
stately  trees  were  roofed  with  wild  grape- 
vines from  root  to  crown.  They  were 
sentinel  towers  along  the  path,  and  the 
argent  flash  of  water  here  and  there 
among  them  was  the  blazoned  shield  of 
many  a  silent  guard  !  A  dozen  times  or 
more  we  forded  the  rushing  stream. 
No  painting  of  day-time  views  of  the 
Ojai  canon  ever  equaled  the  wildly  fan- 
ciful effects  seen  here  by  moonlight. 
Once  a  light  seen  through  the  trees 
convinced  us  we  had  reached  Nordhoff. 
Upon  inquiry,  however,  we  found  we 
had  yet  a  mile  to  go.  De  Forest  ridic- 
ulously declared : 

"I  should  always  have  thought  it 
might  have  been  the  place  if  we  hadn't 
asked." 

Afterwards  we  rode  under  enormous 
live-oaks,  and  soon  through  the  foliage 
there  gleamed  the  lights  of  the  "Oak 
Glen  Cottages." 

Nordhoff  was  named  after  the  author 
of  "  California,"  who  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  delightful  health  re- 
sort. It  is  located  on  the  Ojai  rancho, 
which  consists  of  four  leagues  of  land, 
much  of  which  is  pre-eminently  fitted  for 
fruit  and  raisin  growing.  Years  ago 
Professor  Silliman,  in  speaking  of  this 
grant,  said,  "  As  a  rancho  it  is  a  splen- 
did estate,  but  its  chief  value  is  its  al- 
most fabulous  wealth  in  the  best  of  oils." 
Besides  visitors,  there  are  some  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  built  homes  at 
Nordhoff  and  in  the  surrounding  valley. 
The  place  has  an  altitude  of  eight  hun- 


dred feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is 
unsurpassed  for  invalids,  as  it  makes  a 
free,  outdoor  life  possible  at  all  seasons. 
The  sea  winds  blown  over  the  pictur- 
esque mountains  are  so  tempered  that 
exercise  becomes  easy  and  pleasant. 
The  warm  days  are  followed  by  delight- 
fully cool  nights.  People  crowd  to  the 
Ojai  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  the 
winter,  when  the  local  accommodations 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  those  seeking 
a  refuge  from  harsh  winds  and  drench- 
ing fogs.  A  daily  stage  arrives  at  Nord- 
hoff from  San  Buenaventura,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles. 

If  one  desires  more  excitement  than 
the  Cottages  afford,  there  are  large  ho- 
tels with  every  convenience  for  tourists 
and  invalids.  Horses  and  equipments 
are  furnished  hunters  and  campers,  as 
the  mountains  abound  in  game,  from 
quail  and  rabbits  to  grizzly  bears  and 
deer. 

The  oaks  on  the  Ojai  have  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  as  Nature  planted  them. 
There  is  a  sense  of  comfort  and  domes- 
ticity about  these  trees  that  belongs  to 
no  other.  They  throng  up  and  down  the 
valley,  and  to  right  and  left  on  the  long 
smooth  slopes,  like  vast  apple  orchards. 
No  vestige  of  brush  or  briar  is  between 
them,  only  the  yellow  stubble  of  wheat 
or  the  paler  tints  of  dead  foxtail  grasses. 
These  Ojai  oaks  have  been  the  theme  of 
poet  and  painter,  but  no  picturings  of 
pen  or  brush  have  done  their  majestic 
beauty  justice.  Margaret  listlessly  en- 
joyed their  shade,  with  De  Forest  doing 
his  utmost  to  entertain  her.  I  felt  a 
secret  irritation  at  her  persistent  cold- 
ness to  one  whose  unobtrusive  kindness 
deserved,  at  least,  a  grateful  recognition. 

We  visited  the  Matilija  Springs  in  the 
San  Rafael  mountains,  five  miles  from 
Nordhoff.  The  curving  road  to  the  hills 
led  through  a  consecution  of  natural 
parks  on  uplands  purple  and  spiced  with 
blooms  of  pennyroyal.  The  Matilija 
canon  presents  an  interminable  study  in 
rocks  which  are  heaped  about  in  magnifi. 
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cent  disorder.  Many  of  them  bore  an 
extravagant  likeness  to  monstrous  beasts 
reposing  along  the  gorge  in  gluttonous 
content.  The  perpendicular  walls  about 


GLIMPSE  OP  NORDHOFF 


thecreek  had  irregular  stairs  that  Nature 
bad  chiseled  in  the  granite.  Some  one 
of  the  party,  I  think  it  was  De  Forest, 
observed  that  "  it  was  no  wonder  the 
stream  was  terribly  swollen  at  times,  as 
it  tumbled  so  violently  over  the  rocks !  " 
We  passed  another  one  of  those  wee 
cities  of  bees,  nestled  in  the  warm  de- 
:livity  of  a  side  hill.  In  the  winter  and 
spring  the  mountains  here  are  aglow 
with  crimson,orange,  and  purple  flowers, 
where  is  heard  the  ceaseless  monotone 
of  myriads  of  bees.  We  were  told  that 
the  Matilija  poppy,  a  wonderful  blossom, 
s  found  only  in  this  canon. 


The  most  miraculous  cures  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  waters  of  these  springs,  which 
number  six  in  all.  Their  temperature, 
which  never  varies  with  the  seasons, 
ranges  all  the  way  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred degrees.  A  chemical  analysis  of 
the  waters  discovers  various  mineral  de- 
posits that  are  specially  efficacious  in  all 
rheumatic  and  skin  diseases.  During 
the  past  summer  the  place  has  been 
thronged  with  visitors.  Everywhere 
people  were  lounging  in  chairs  and  ham- 
mocks about  the  cosy  cottages  and  tents 
fitted  in  the  niches  of  the  boulders. 

After  lunch  we  climbed  about  the  can- 
on to  see  its  natural  curiosities.  "  Boul- 
der Cave  "  is  formed  by  a  leviathan  stone 
wedged  in  the  great  fissure  of  a  rocky 
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wall.     One  had  an  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion when  in  the  cave,  that  this  ponder- 
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ous  roof,  so  delicately  poised,  might  at 
any  moment  finish  its  fall  to  earth.  Op- 
posite the  cave  is  the  "  Devil's  Slide,"  a 
slippery  flume  carved  down  a  frightful 
precipice  four  hundred  feet  in  height. 
A  few  rods  farther,  over  the  same  cliff, 
"  Crystal  Cascade  "  streams  its  braided 
rivulets  into  a  fern-banked  pool  at  the 
base.  In  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  a 
bronze-cheeked  Nimrod  was  angling  for 
trout  in  the  wide  sheet  of  water  under 
the  shelving  projection  of  "  Hanging 
Rock."  The  creek,  coming  from  the 
inmost  privacy  of  these  mountains,  is  a 
succession  of  unruffled  pools  connected 
by  chains  of  foaming  currents  and  rapids. 
It  is  full  of  a  species  of  mountain  trout, 
with  olive-green  backs  and  shining  sides 
like  speckled  mother-of-pearl.  This 
trout  is  a  beamy,  springy  fish,  having 
the  advantage  of  Eastern  varieties  in 
color,  vigor,  and  flavor. 

Up  the  canon  there  are  other  mineral 
springs  in  the  midst  of  orange,  fig,  and 
peach  orchards,  while  great  pines  huddle 
in  esoteric  groups  on  the  contiguous 
mountains. 

Another  morning  found  us  traversing 
the  Upper  Ojai,  our  faces  toward  the 
blue  cliffs  of  Topa-topa  that  were  dwarfed 
by  our  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
Everywhere  were  late  cut  reaches  of 
wheat  in  which  the  live-oaks  cast  a  broad 
circumference  of  shade.  About  the 
hills  were  tropical  vales  with  fortunate 
fields  and  orchards.  The  latter  still 
bore  their  pleasant  burdens  of  oranges, 
apples,  and  nuts,  and  the  vineyards 
teemed  with  purple  and  amber  grapes. 
Nowhere  had  we  seen  such  almond  or- 
chards. An  experienced  orchardist  here 
told  us  he  considered  almonds  more  prof- 
itable than  apricots,  prunes,  or  peaches. 
He  showed  us  an  ingenious  huller  of  his 
own  invention.  Where  it  is  warm  and 
dry,  like  the  Ojai  climate,  the  hulls  of 
the  nuts  are  easily  removed. 

We  called  at  another  one  of  these 
country  homes,  and  were  received  with 
old  time  courtesy.  Our  host  taught  the 


first  school  on  the  Ojai  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  At  one  time  his  pupils  were 
reduced  to  his  own  children.  In  those 
days  lumber  was  hauled  all  the  way 
from  Santa  Barbara.  In  spite  of  the 
disadvantages  incident  to  pioneer  life, 
this  scientific  gentleman  had  found  lei- 
sure to  enrich  himself  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  mineral, fossil,  and  Indian  relics 
withwhich  Ventura  abounds.  There  is 
a  curious  fascination  in  the  individuality 
of  articles  belonging  to  an  extinct  race. 
Here  were  dozens  of  cups,  rings,  beads, 
etc.,  and  no  two  alike.  They  are  a  rev* 
elation  to  one  accustomed  to  the  exact 
similarity  of  the  machine  products  oi 
this  age.  How  much  of  the  history  and 
habits  of  a  people  can  be  gathered  from 
an  arrow-head,  a  basket  woven  of  grass 
and  bark,  or  a  stone  button  roughly 
fashioning  a  pattern  worn  by  Cabrillo's 
officers  in  1542 ! 

When  we  took  our  leave,  we  were 
loaded  with  ambrosial  Muscat  grapes, 
the  sweetest,  finest  flavored  I  had  evei 
tasted.  The  raisins  made  here  are  oi 
the  choicest  quality.  All  the  mesas  and 
low  hills  of  the  Ojai  are  gradually  being 
set  out  to  vines,  and  raisin-making  prom- 
ises to  be  the  foremost  industry  of  thi 
inland  valley. 

After  we  had  gained  the  highest  ridg 
we  turned  for  a  farewell  look  at  the  ro 
manticglen,  with  its  lovely  home  amon 
liberal  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  it 
.mountains  clothed  in  the  palest  alterna 
tions  of  purple,  brown,  and  gold. 

Probably  no  other  pass  in  Californi 
has  the  diversified  picturesqueness  o 
the  Casitas,  with  its  labyrinthine  wind 
ings  through  the  Santa  Ynez  mountains 
and  its  glorious  outlook  over  the  Cai 
penteriaand  Santa  Barbara  valleys  curv 
ing  along  the  dazzling  blue  of  the  ocear 
We  drove  over  this  pass,  and  up  throng! 
Carpenteria,  on  our  way  to  the  Montf 
cito  Sulphur  Springs.  We  could  no 
have  selected  a  more  ideal  spot  in  whic 
to  spend  our  last  night  together. 

"Tomorrow  we  shall  be   homewarc 
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bound,"  I  said  cheerlessly  to  De  Forest 
as  we  stood  on  the  upper  balcony  in  the 
all-pervading  moonlight.  How  confi- 
dently we  promise  ourselves  "tomor- 
row," which  experience  teaches  us  never 
comes  save  in  the  guise  of  "  today  ! " 

'  Within  the  lighted  parlor  Margaret 
was  playing  Schumann's  Traumerei. 
My  companion  seemed  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  heart-wrenching  strains.  When 
they  ceased,  he  caught  his  breath  as  if 
in  bodily  or  mental  pain.  Immediately 
after  the  Judge  and  Margaret  joined  us, 
and  proposed  a  walk  to  the  cliff  that 
overhangs  the  valley. 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  leaf  or 
twig.  The  tranquil  mountains  gave  forth 
no  other  sound  than  the  "  audible  still- 
ness "  of  crickets  hiding  in  the  grass.  The 
circuitous  path  we  followed  wound  steep- 
ly up  for  more  than  a  mile.  Once  we 
stopped  to  drink  at  the  sweet,  cool  spring 
gushingout  of  a  wayside  rock.  Where  the 
view  is  finest,  seats  are  placed  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  up  the  mountain.  When 
nearly  to  the  summit  the  Judge  and  I  sat 
down  on  one  of  these  rustic  benches.  He 
bared  his  forehead  to  the  night  air,  and 
a  stray  moonbeam  fell  tenderly  across 
his  iron-gray  head.  We  were  long  silent, 


watching  the  night,  rendered  strangely 
beautiful  by  the  impurpled  light  from 
the  radiant  sky.  Finally  my  friend  spoke 
gently  : 

"  I  believe  -I  am  a  little  tired,  and  will 
not  undertake  the  rest  of  the  climb. 
You  need  not  mind  me,  but  go  on  to 
Margaret,  who  must  be  waiting  for  you." 

I  then  left  him  and  continued  the  as- 
cent alone.  A  minute  more  and  the 
moonlit  expanse  of  the  ocean  burst  upon 
my  sight,  beyond  the  scattering  lamps 
that  twinkled  like  fallen  stars  about  the 
dusky  valley.  A  heaven  of  beauty  had 
descended  to  earth,  and  in  my  delirium 
of  joy  I  could  have  shouted  aloud.  Sud- 
denly a  voice  came  down  from  the  point 
above  me,  and  raising  my  eyes  I  saw  the 
black  silhouette  of  two  figures  against 
the  illumination  of  the  sky. 

"  Margaret,  you  must  know  that  I  have 
loved  you  all  these  years.  You  refused 
me  once,  but  yet  I  dare  to  hope  that  a 
merciful  God  will  spare  me  a  second 
blow." 

The  voice  was  De  Forest's,  but  so  pas- 
sionate and  broken  with  feeling !  And 
then  my  astonished  eyes  saw  the  slight- 
er figure  go  straight  to  the  other's  open 
arms. 
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NE  night 
on  com- 
ing up  to 
the  old 
Apex 
mine,  I 
was  sur 
p  r  i  .s  e  d 
t  o  fi  n  d 
that  our 
tent  had 

been  removed  from  the  gulch  near  the 
water  hole  to  the  mesa,  — so  necessita- 
ting a  trip  up  and  down  the  bluff  for 
water.  I  asked  my  partner,  who  had 
remained  in  camp,  why  he  had  shifted. 
"  Because  that  'ere  gulch  is  haunted," 
was  the  reply,  "and  I  want  no  ghosts 
around  me." 

I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  ghosts  or 
haunted  gulches,  and  intimated  that  we 
were  out  of  the  longitudes  that  ghosts 
inhabit,  and  hinted  that  he  ought  to 
know  that  the  "ould  counthry"  was  all 
right  enough  to  have  such  superstitions 
in,  but  to  import  them  to  the  Colorado 
desert,  and  locate  them  more  especially 
around  the  camp  where  nobody  but  our- 
selves ever  lived,  not  to  mind  died,  was 
rather  incredible. 

"  Well,  if  you  saw  how  Tommy,  the 
burro1  you  left,  acted,  you  would  not 
think  so.  Why,  he  jumped  into  the  tent, 
and  I  licked  him  with  a  pick  handle,  and 
still  he  would  not  budge  until  I  threw  a 
burning  stick  at  him.  Then  he  ran  out, 
gave  a  frightful  scream,  more  like  a 
wolf's  howljthan  a  bray,  and  rushed  up 
the  bank,  and  I  hain't  seen  him  since. 
O  yes,  that  burro  saw  a  ghost,  sure." 
"  O  pshaw  !  " 


"  There  's   no  '  O    pshaw '   about   it. 
Maybe  you  don't  believe  in  such  things. 
Well,  I  did  n't  once  myself ;  but  now  I 
know  better,  and  after  supper  I  '11  tell 
you  what  I  know  about  ghosts." 

After  supper,  instead  of  the  usual  cal- 
culations of  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
we  would  get  out  of  the  Apex  when  we 
struck  the  "chamber,"  which  we  fondly 
imagined  was  somewhere  about  four  feet 
deeper  down  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
work,  George  Tracy  (my  partner's  pres- 
ent name)  told  me  his  story  : 

"  I  was  working  on  Jim  Cassidy's 
ranch  in  western  Arizona,  and  you  know 
Drigh,  the  cattle  king  around  there  ?  - 
well,  one  day  he  asked  me  to  trade  my 
sorrel  mare  for  a  buckskin  pony  he  had. 
I  willingly  made  the  trade,  as  Buck  was 
just  the  sort  of  an  animal  for  roughing 
it,  and  a  first  class  fellow  around  cattle. 
Although  he  was  inferior  in  size  and 
condition  to  my  mare,  I  knew  I  had  the 
best  of  the  trade.  Drigh  found  the 
same  thing  out  in  a  few  days  ;  and  one 
morning  when  I  was  chopping  wood  in 
Cassidy's  corral,  in  came  Drigh  with  the 
mare. 

" '  George,'  said  he,  '  this  mare  ain't 
no  use  around  cattle,  and  I  want  my 
buckskin  back.' 

" '  A  trade 's  a  trade,'  said  I,  '  and  you 
keep  the  mare, —  Buck's  mine.' 

"'  You  just  bring  me  out  Buck,'  said 
Drigh,  putting  his  hand  on  his  gun. 

"  '  Well,  all  right,  but  I  think  it  ain't 
the  fair  thing,'  said  I,  making  a  motion 
to  go  for  the  pony.  I  slipped  back  of 
the  house,  and  in  the  back  door,  and 
coming  out  the  front  got  the  drop  on 
Drigh  before  he  saw  me.  I  called  out, 
'  See  here,  Drigh,'  said  I,  '  that  Buck 's 
mine,  and  you  just  make  one  motion  to 
shoot,  and  I  '11  fill  you  with  lead.' 

" '  Well,'  said  Drigh,  with  a  frightful 
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oath,  'you've  got  me  now,  but  if  I  was 
to  go  straight  to  hell  for  that  pony  I  '11 
have  him.' 

"  Then  he  rode  off.  Well,  you  knew 
him,  and  that  he  was  as  hard  a  case  as 
any  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
where  all  were  pretty  hard  nuts.  I 
knew  that  my  chances  were  slim  if  I 
stayed  around  there,  so  next  day  I  got 
off  with  Buckskin,  and  went  to  Prescott, 
where  I  stayed  a  few  months. 

"  In  the  meantime  old  Drigh  was  car- 
rying on  as  usual.  Johnny  Malone,  a 
young  fellow  who  collected  a  bunch  of 
cattle  up  in  Montana,  drove  them  down 
to  the  vicinity  of  Drigh's  range.  Well, 
Johnny  disappeared  one  fine  day,  and 
his  bunch  of  cattle  were  swallowed  up 
in  Drigh's.  You  know  that  happens 
often  around  where  fellows  like  Drigh 
live. 

"Well,  Gillespie,  a  partner  of  John- 
ny's, heard  of  his  disappearance,  and 
came  down  from  Montana  to  investi- 
gate. Having  his  suspicions  confirmed, 
he  laid  for  Drigh  one  day  and  plugged 
him. 

"After  I  had  been  a  few  months  in 
Prescott,  I  thought  I  would  go  to  the 
Colorado  River,  down  about  Cerbat,  and 
prospect  around  a  little.  I  bought  an- 
other horse,  and  lent  '  Buck '  to  Jim 
Cassidy  to  go  with  me  on  the  trip. 

"  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  started 
from  Prescott,  and  I  put  a  bottle  of 
whisky  in  my  pocket.  We  intended  to 
make  the  spring  about  five  miles  from 
town,  and  camp  there  that  night  ;  but 
though  I  knew  the  trail  as  well  as  I 
know  the  trail  to  the  railroad  from  here, 
I  lost  it  a  little  after  nightfall.  Instead 
of  going  to  the  spring  I  went  up  another 
trail  —  how  I  could  have  made  such  a 
mistake  I  cannot  imagine.  Well,  when 
I  got  up  to  the  head  of  the  gulch  I  saw 
my  mistake  and  turned  back,  Jim  Cas- 
sidy riding  on  Buck  behind  me. 

"  We  had  only  gone  back  in  the  ravine 
a  few  hundred  yards  when  I  heard  the 


most  fearful  shriek, —  one  long,  awful 
scream,  and  then  silence, —  behind  me. 
I  turned  back  and  saw  sparks  flying  from 
the  rocks  where  Buck  was.  It  was  dark 
as  pitch  then,  but  I  could  make  out  the 
pony  kicking  and  rearing  ;  and  when  I 
came  up  Jim  was  standing,  half  leaning, 
against  a  pine  tree.  I  caught  Buck's 
bridle,  and  when  my  horse  smelled 
Buck's  nose  he  jumped,  and  nearly 
bucked  me  off. 

"  I  quieted  them  and  went  over  to 
Jim.  He  said  nothing  but  moaned,  '  O 
George !  O  George ! '  in  a  most  pitiful 
way.  Putting  my  hand  to  his  forehead 
I  found  it  quite  wet  with  perspiration, 
yet  as  cold  as  ice. 

" '  What  has  happened  to  you,  Jim  ? '  I 
said.  '  Here,  take  a  pull  at  this,'  hand- 
ing him  the  bottle.  He  pushed  it  away, 
and  sank  to  the  ground,  still  moaning. 

"  After  a  while  I  lifted  him  up.  He 
was  trembling  like  a  scared  child,  but  I 
managed  to  bring  him  to  the  horses.  He 
positively  refused  to  mount  Buck,  so  I 
let  him  ride  my  horse  and  he  rode  ahead 
of  me. 

"At  the  mouth  of  the  gulch  I  man- 
aged by  lighting  matches  to  find  the 
right  trail  to  the  springs,  and  reached 
them  about  midnight.  When  we  got 
there  I  offered  Jim  a  swig  at  the  bottle, 
but  he  merely  shook  his  head  and  turned 
away.  All  night  long  he  kept  moaning, 
and  I  got  mad  with  him  and  asked  him 
time  and  again  if  he  was  hurt  or  what  in 
hell  was  the  matter.  He  never  made 
no  answer. 

"  Next  morning,  I  concluded  he  was 
getting  crazy,  and  turned  back  and  went 
in  to  Prescott.  But  as  he  appeared  to 
improve,  we  made  a  break  in  a  few  days 
for  Cerbat  again. 

'•'We  came  in  two  or  three  days  to  an 
old  station,  where  I  met  an  old  friend, 
Jack  Ryan,  the  stage  robber.  Jack 
asked  us  to  take  a  drink  and  we  did  not 
care  to  refuse  the  offer.  To  my  surprise, 
Jim  took  a  snifter  too,  as  he  had  all  along 
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refused  to  touch  any  since  that  night. 
He  then  set  'em  up,  and  in  fact  we  were 
pretty  lively  ;  that  is,  Jack  Ryan  and  I 
were,  before  we  started,  but  Jim  was  as 
gloomy  as  ever. 

"Jim  and  I  started  off,  but  after  we 
had  gone  a  short  distance  Jim  suggested 
that  we  had  better  not  travel  after  dark, 
and  turned  right  back  to  the  station. 

"'Jim,'  said  I,  'what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this.  You  are  not  the  man  you  were 
What  in  thunder  is  come  over  you  ? ' 

"  '  George,'  said  he,  'sell  that  buckskin 
pony  of  Drigh's,  —  sell  him  for  anything 
you  can  get,  or  give  him  away  if  you 
can't  sell  him.  He  will  be  the  cause  of 
your  death  if  you  don't.' 

"  I   turned   around. 

'What    do   you    mean,  Jim?      Why, 


he  is  just  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,'  said  I. 

"  '  Georgej'  said  he, '  do  you  remember 
that  night  up  the  gulch  when  you  lost  the 
trail  ?  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  old 
Drigh  said  that  he  would  have  that 
buckskin  though  he  went  to  hell  right 
off?  Well,  George,  that  night  some 
Thing  jumped  out  of  the  darkness  and 
caught  me  around  the  waist ;  it  squeezed 
the  very  life  nearly  out  of  me,  and  when 
I  turned,  round  I  saw  'twas  old  Drigh. 
I  saw  him  in  the  dark  as  plain  as  I  see 
you  now.  George,  you  had  better  get 
rid  of  Buck,  or  't  will  be  worse  for  you.' 

"  He  spoke  in  such  an  earnest  way  that 
I  could  not  help  believing  him,  and  I 
sold  Buck  shortly  after ;  and  Ned,  I  do 
believe  in  ghosts,  and  I  won't  sleep  in 
that  gulch  —  never  again." 

Ed.  Holland. 


II.— AN  EPISODE  OF  RIVER  MINING. 


IN  this,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1889, 
Jesse  Jobson,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
a  citizen  of  credit  and  renown.  If  he 
has  not,  like  Justice  Shallow,  land  and 
beeves,  he  has  their  equivalents  —  mer- 
chandise and  a  bank  account. 

When  Jesse  has  a  bit  of  leisure  he  is 
prone  to  tell  tales  of  his  early  experien- 
ces in  California,  and  the  following  brief 
story  is  one  of  his  reminiscences  :  — 

Jesse  was  young  in  '49,  and  he  arrived 
in  California  with  a  small  stock  each  of 
money  and  experience,  and  a  large 
amount  of  hope.  Yet  his  expectations 
were  reasonable.  $10,000  was  their  lim- 
it. This  amount  seemed  to  him  an  im- 
mense sum,  and  he  had  resolved,  when 
leaving  his  Eastern  home,  that  on  secur- 
ing it  he  would  straight  return  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  dear  girl  who  wept  so 
bitterly  at  parting. 

Jesse  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
and  upon  his  arrival  in  California  did 


precisely  the  best  thing  possible,  which 
was,  to  lose  no  time  in  idle  prospecting, 
but  to  accept  the  first  employment  of- 
fered. This  employment  was  found  in 
the  service  of  a  packer  out  of  Sacra- 
mento. The  wages  were  to  be  an  ounce 
a  day  and  found.  A  golden  stream  flowed 
into  Jesse's  pockets,  and  he  was  soon 
able  (wagons  having  succeeded  trains) 
to  purchase  an  eight-mule  establishment 
of  his  own,  whereby  his  gains  were 
greatly  multiplied. 

When  the  hauling  season  closed  with 
the  fall  of  '50,  and  the  mules  were  turned 
out  for  their  regular  winter  vacation, 
Jesse  knew  he  had  reached  his  limit  - 
that  he  was  now  worth  $10,000.  But 
how  small  the  sum  appeared  to  him, —  a 
trifle, —  a  mere  pittance.  His  ears  were 
familiar  with  the  report  of  larger  sums, 
and  as  he  repeated  over  to  himself  the 
words,  "ten  thousand  dollars,"  they  had 
a  slender,  feeble  sound,  —  contrasting 
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painfully  with  the  rotundity  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  He  saw  some 
people,  —  and  heard  of  more,  —  who  by 
lucky  strikes  in  river  mining  had  se- 
cured the  larger  amount,  and  he  felt  he 
was  an  ill-used  man. 

All  the  previous  summer  life  had  been 
a  burden  to  him,  through  hearing  the 
oft  told  tale  of  big  strikes  at  Long  Bar, 
Jones's  Bar,  Frenchman's  Bar,  and  oth- 
er bars  too  numerous  to  mention.  To 
all  these  places  he  had  hauled  goods ; 
indeed,  he  had,  again  and  again,  been  to 
the  very  spots,  and  had  seen,  with  his 
own  eyes,  the  places  where,  in  a  limited 
area  of  the  river, —  in  a  riffle,  or  crevice, 
or  hole,  even,  —  Smith,  Brown,  Jenks, 
or  some  other  lucky  fellow  had  taken  out 
a  fortune. 

To  the  fact, —  as  it  appeared  to  Jesse, 
-  that  river  mining  was  almost  certain 
to  be  rewarded  by  eminent  success,  was 
joined  the  further  consideration  that  but 
one  summer  was  required  to  realize  the 
gains,  whether  great  or  small.  During 
the  dry  season, —  extending  from  April 
to  November, —  the  river  must  be  shut 
off  from  a  portion  of  its  bed,  and  the 
exposed  portion  worked  over  by  rockers, 
or  long  toms;  for  with  the  first  rains 
of  autumn  the  turbulent  Yuba  asserts 
his  ancient  rights,  and  in  his  course 
sweeps  from  his  bed  man  and  all  his 
belongings. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  these  considera- 
tions, Jesse  must  have  been  more  than 
human  to  have  resisted  the  temptation 
to  engage  in  river  mining,  and  being  no 
better  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  he 
yielded.  Susie's  latest  letter,  counsel- 
ing moderation,  and  begging  for  Jesse's 
speedy  return,  was  answered  by  glowing 
accounts  of  his  prospects,  and  an  assur- 
ance that  another  winter  should  witness 
his  return,  and  also  the  ceremony  mak- 
ing her  the  wife  of  the  richest  man  of 
her  acquaintance. 

In  those  days,  in  some  instances,  the 
co-operative  principle  was  in  full  practi- 
cal operation  —  being  rendered  neces- 


sary by  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  and  the 
necessity  of  interesting  all  in  the  work 
of  producing  the  greatest  results  during 
the  brief  summer  season.  Jesse  found 
partners,  organized  a  company,  and 
bought  a  river  claim.  In  April  they 
waded  to  their  armpits  in  the  ice-cold 
water  of  Yuba,  and  began  the  building 
of  their  wing  dam. 

For  the  first  two  months  their  labor 
was  terribly  severe.  The  streams,  fed 
by  the  melting  snows  of  the  Sierras,  con- 
tinued high  and  intensely  cold.  Then 
a  change  came  ;  the  volume  of  water  in 
the  river  decreased,  and  living  and  work- 
ing in  its  moderate  temperature  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  but  for  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  a  California  sun,  which 
burned,  broiled,  and  dried  up  everything 
not  instinct  with  life ;  even  living  things, 
struggling  for  existence  awhile,  yielded 
at  last.  How,  then  could  men  work  ? 
To  hold  on  to  life  required  the  full  force 
of  all  their  vitality  ;  still  they  toiled  on. 

Slowly  the  dam  crept  out  from  the 
shore,  and  turning  the^angle,  down  the 
center  of  the  stream.  How  many  unfor- 
tunate accidents  there  were,  watch  as 
they  might,  by  day  and  night  ?  A  floating 
log,  like  a  battering  ram,  would  knock  a 
huge  hole  in  the  frail  structure,  which  it 
would  take  days  to  repair.  Two  or  three 
unusually  hot  days  in  succession  would 
send  a  volume  of  water  from  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  undo 
the  labor  of  a  week.  Even  when  the  dam 
was  complete  in  its  outline  and  propor- 
tion, it  would  not  keep  out  the  water ; 
the  current  flowed  through  the  chinks 
and  crannies  of  the  rocks  and  timbers, 
carrying  with  it  the  earth  with  which 
they  had  sought  to  bank  it.  To  remedy 
this  they  purchased  hay, —  at  $iooaton, 
—  and  brought  it  from  Marysville  to 
serve  as  calking. 

All  this  while  their  spirits  were  sus- 
tained by  their  glorious  hopes,  and  at 
meals  and  bedtime  they  congratulated 
each  other  on  their  prospective  fortune. 
Jesse  found  time  to  write  glowing  let- 
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ters  to  Susie,  and  read  over  and  over 
again  her  answers,  —  the  burdens  of 
which  were  not  exultations  at  his  pros- 
perity but  longings  for  his  presence. 

The  cost  of  the  claim,  —  the  cost  of 
powder  for  necessary  blasting, —  of  hay, 
—  of  lumber  for  flumes  and  wind-mills, 
made  fearful  inroads  into  the  capital 
stock  of  Jobson  &  Co.  Before  the  dam 
was  completed  several  of  the  partners 
had  sold  all  other  properties  and  called 
in  all  their  resources,  and  the  very  last 
dollar  had  been  expended. 

The  work  was  at  last  complete.  Com- 
munication between  the  waters  without 
and  within  was  severed,  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  pump  out  that  within  the  en- 
closure. Huge  pumps,  the  motive  pow- 
ers of  which  were  windmills,  had  been 
made  ready,  and  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  evening  breeze.  Monsieur  the  wind 
is  no  eye-servant,  and  neither  needs  nor 
heeds  a  task  master  ;  so  Jesse  and  his 
partners  went  to  their  cabin  to  sleep  and 
dream  of  the  wealth  which  a  few  hours 
was  to  reveal  to  their  gaze. 

Joys  that  spring  from  hope  tend  to 
wakefulness,  and  Jesse  could  not  sleep, 
—  his  dreams  were  too  near  realization, 
his  happiness  was  too  great,  to  permit 
him  to  waste  time  in  slumber ;  and, 
again,  like  all  men  of  large  possessions, 
he  was  fearful  of  being  robbed.  He 
heard  the  wind,  and  knew  that  for  him 
and  his  partners  it  was  doing  the  work 
of  a  faithful  servant,  and  he  felt  afraid 
that,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  bared  be- 
fore morning,  thieves  might  with  lan- 
terns invade  the  enclosure,  and  carry 
away  some  of  the  large  nuggets  which 
would  lie  exposed. 

With  the  first  ray  of  light, —  leaving 
his  partners  asleep, —  he  stole  quietly 
out  of  the  cabin  and  down  to  the  claim, 
to  find  that  the  wind  had  done  his  work 
effectually,  almost  the  very  last  drop  of 
water  having  been  removed. 

Jesse  stood  aghast.  The  well  scrubbed 
kitchen  floor  of  the  tidiest  New  England 
housewife  is  not  more  innocent  of  soil 
than  was  that  portion  of  ed 


of  auriferous  gravel.  The  bed  rock, 
sheer,  and  without  fissure  or  crevice, 
glistened  in  the  morning  light  like  the 
scalp  of  a  bald  head. 

How  much  is  sometimes  revealed  by 
a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second !  How  much  the  eye  can  take 
in  !  Objects  that  escape  the  attention 
in  the  blaze  of  sunlight  are  seen  clearly, 
and  fix  themselves  in  the  mind,  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  revelation  of  his 
first  glance  was  like  the  lightning  glare 
to  Jesse.  Nor  time,  nor  the  full  light  of 
day,  could  show  anything  to  reward  a 
further  search. 

Without  a  word,  or  a  glance  at  the 
cabin  where  his  partners  still  lay  sleep- 
ing, he  took  his  way  up  the  trail  that  led 
to  the  highway,  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant. At  the  junction  stood  a  liquor 
saloon,  or  in  country  parlance  a  "  dead 
fall."  Jesse  did  not  usually  indulge  in 
the  vices  common  to  the  miner ;  but  at 
sight  of  the  saloon  the  desire  for  a  drink 
came  strong  upon  him.  He  thrust  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  and  was  as 
much  surprised  as  pleased  to  find  a  coin 
variously  known  in  the  different  portions 
of  Uncle  Sam's  territory  as  a  nine-pence, 
a  shilling,  a  levy,  a  real,  and  a  bit.  He 
was  surprised,  because  he  had  supposed 
that  his  earthly  possessions  consisted  of 
the  clothes  he  had  on,  — a  chip  hat,  —  a 
wool  shirt, —  a  pair  of  duck  pants, —  and 
some  well-worn  boots. 

Entering  the  saloon  Jesse  said,  inter- 
rogatively, "  Drinks  are  two  bits  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  barkeeper. 

"  I  have  but  one  bit,"  said  Jesse,  "but 
I  would  like  what  whisky  it  will  buy." 

"  Take  what  you  want,"  answered  the 
barkeeper,  setting  out  a  bottle  ;  "  liquor 's 
free  to  them  as  has  no  money." 

Jesse  poured  out  nearly  a  full  tumbler, 
—  drank  it  off,  —  laid  down  his  bit,  - 
passed  out  of  the  door  and  along  the 
dusty  road,  taking  no  heed  in  which  di- 
rection ;  for  then  as  now,  in  California 
and  elsewhere,  to  the  man  without  a 
cent  in  his  pocket  it  matters  nothing 
which  way  he  travels. 

Laura  Lyon  White. 
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III.— AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  JUDGE  LYNCH. 


IN  the  year  1850,  a  number  of  casual 
acquaintances,  who  had  a  friendly  feel  - 
ing  for  each  other,  and  whose  mining 
claims  had  given  out  about  the  same 
time,  proposed  among  therhselves  to 
go  out  prospecting  for  new  diggings. 
Carefully  examining  the  hills,  gulches, 
and  little  streams  of  water  on  their  way, 
they  concluded  at  last  to  take  up  claims 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  forks 
of  Nevada  Creek,  at  a  place  that  had 
been  overlooked  by  former  searchers  for 
for  treasure. 

Our  company  was  made  up  of  twenty- 
four  members.  Net  profits  were  to  be 
divided  pro  rata,  and  the  work  was  to  be 
done  equally  by  all,  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  youngest  of  the  party,  who  it  was 
decided  should  cut  the  wood  and  do  the 
cooking.  Every  man  was  to  keep  his 
own  tin  plate,  cup,  and  spoon  in  order 
and  in  place,  —  as  one  of  the  men  said, 
"  Every  feller  expected  to  black  his  own 
boots."  As  this  may  possibly  be  read 
by  some  of  the  company,  I  give  a  list  of 
names,  as  far  as  memory  will  allow,  — 
the  rest  I  cannot  learn  now :  Sam  Smith, 
Joe  Porter,  John  French,  Charley  Dra- 
per, Henry  Lake,  Charles  Ward,  Albert 
Breck,  Dan  Matchet,  George  Bigelow, 
Al  Bracket,  Bill  Dana,  Tom  Winship, 
Sam  Wellington,  Bill  Hardy,  Aleck  Ben- 
net,  Bob  Forster,  Dan  Driggs,  Bill  Pres- 
cott. 

The  prospect  at  first  was  good,  but  a 
week's  work  resulted  unsatisfactorily. 
Many  were  for  abandoning  the  claim. 
Some  proposed  another  trial,  deeper 
down.  Others  said  they  would  do  as  the 
majority  decided,  and  would  have  no 
voice  in  the  discussion.  One  somewhat 
excitedly  swore  he  would  not  leave  until 
he  struck  "  bed  rock  or  China."  He 
was  joined  by  two  of  his  "chums,"  and 
they  set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  while 
the  others  lay  at  full  length  on  the 
ground,  or  stood  lazily  looking  on,  chaf- 
fing, and  trying  to  reason  the  hard  work- 
ers out  of  their  freak.  This  only  raised 


higher  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Bos- 
tonians,  who  made  no  replies,  but  stuck 
closer  to  their  occupation  in  sinking 
deeper,  raising  the  earth  by  the  shovels 
full  higher  above  their  heads, —  perhaps 
now  and  then  with  feelings  a  little 
streaked,  yet  in  hopes  the  result  would 
lead  to  "color,  "and  back  their  judgment 
and  faith. 

At  last  the  bed  rock  was  struck.  For 
a  moment  or  two  the  three  looked  at 
each  other  and  stopped  work.  The  boys 
gathered  about  them  with  questions  and 
sarcasms  ;  they  were  unmerciful  in  their 
banterings.  In  despair  at  the  looks  of 
the  situation,  the  last  chance  was  taken, 
and  the  three  pans  were  filled  with  the 
thin  streak  of  gravel  and  blue  clay  that 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 
Climbing  up  the  steep  side  of  the  ditch, 
they  began  the  "  wash  out  "  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  running  water.  None 
cared  to  follow  them  ;  their  work  was 
unheeded  ;  all  believed  the  mine  was 
"  played  out."  Some  began  to  pack  up, 
a  few  strolled  about,  and  others  amused 
themselves  by  singing  together  negro 
melodies. 

Of  a  sudden  there  was  an  elated  shout 
from  the  panners.  They  had  reduced 
the  dirt  to  the  half  pan,  and  had  reached 
the  dipping  rotary  process,  showing 
something  of  the  prospect.  The  tables 
were  now  suddenly  turned  upon  the 
former  mockers  ;  they  were  held  in  de- 
rision ;  they  were  chaffed  and  spared 
not.  The  sight  of  the  bottoms  of  the 
pans  took  away  all  the  stings  of  wit,  and 
erased  all  thoughts  beyond  -,  the  joy  of 
success.  Every  one  went  to  work  with 
excitement,  vigorous  strokes  of  the  pick 
were  given,  and  the  shovel  was  deftly 
handled.  The  three  alone  considered 
themselves  privileged  characters  ;  they 
looked  on,  occasionally  paying  off  old 
scores  with  attempts  at  witty  remarks. 

The  camp  soon  followed  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  a  miner's  life  of  the  times,  with 
scarce  an  interruption,  until  the  provis- 
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ions  gave  out,  and  Charlie  was  sent  to 
go  to  the  "  White  Canvas  Tent,"  to 
make  the  necessary  purchases.  This 
tent  and  store  was  situated  on  a  small 
flat  at  the  junction  of  two  canons  about 
three  miles  away  from  us.  The  store 
was  put  up  by  a  trader  to  supply  the 
scattered  gold  adventurers  near  the  vi- 
cinity, and  to  serve  as  a  resort  for  idlers 
on  Sunday. 

With  two  pack  mules  Charley  started 
on  his  road,  the  butt  of  every  one ;  as 
he  rounded  the  last  point  of  the  hill,  the 
last  shot  reached  his  ears,  "  Don't  yer 
mammy  feel  afraid  ter  let  yer  go  alone?" 
The  answer  was  shouted  back,  "  No,  she 
sent  me  to  buy  the  little  boys  some  'las- 
ses candy,"  and  he  disappeared  from 
view. 

At  noon,  a  man  was  seen  putting  for 
our  camp,  apparently  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement.  His  arms  were  swinging 
about  like  windmills.  He  shouted  out 
something  that  none  about  could  fathom. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  drunk  or  crazy. 
Once  he  was  near  enough  to  be  under- 
stood, he  finally  managed  in  his  exhaust- 
ed and  breathless  state  to  ejaculate, 
"Judge  Lynch  — your  man  —  White 
Tent." 

In  a  moment  he  was  comprehended, 
and  the  whole  camp  was  in  commotion. 
Revolvers  were  buckled  on,  the  bowie 
knife  was  placed  in  its  sheath  in  the 
belt ;  then  with  hurried  footsteps  the 
stranger  and  all  left  the  claim,  unheed- 
ing the  unguarded  gold  dust  left  behind. 
There  was  but  one  thought  —  to  save 
one  for  whom  every  one  felt  that  he 
would  fight  against  all  comers. 

Charlie  was  a  favorite,  the  youngest 
and  the  weakest,  a  most  useful  member  ; 
he  was  a  sort  of  leader  in  all  emergencies, 
honest  beyond  a  doubt,  a  nobody  when 
his  services  were  not  needed.  A  no- 
body ?  Who  was  there  that  did  not  re- 
spect and  care  for  him  ?  His  energy 
was  proverbial ;  his  freedom  of  speech, 
his  easy  ways  and  cordial  familiarity 
made  all  lose  sight  of  his  superior  ex- 


cellence for  the  moment  ;  but  when  dif- 
ferences arose  between  our  comrades, 
he  soon  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
smoothed  matters  over.  He  kept  our 
campfire  free  from  disorders  and  quar- 
rels by  the  mere  force  of  his  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  Often  he 
picked  up  others'  quarrels,  getting  the 
parties  down  upon  him  for  interfering  ; 
then  with  an  adroit  word  or  two  made 
the  whole  affair  end  in  shouts  of  merri- 
ment and  a  general  chase  after  him,  to 
pay  him  for  his  audacity.  He  was  sel- 
dom caught,  and  generally  knew  how  to 
circumvent  his  boisterous  friends.  In 
difficulties  and  management  he  was  a 
born  leader  amongst  men  ;  he  seemed 
to  fall  easily  into  place  in  a  natural  way. 
None  would  have  suspected  his  powers 
until  the  occasion  came  ;  then  it  was  he 
became  a  prime  mover  and  a  master 
spirit. 

Charlie  reached  the  trading  post,  and 
this  was  his  story  : 

"  You  see,  boys,  after  I  turned  the 
corner  the  old  mule,  Jim,  as  usual,  began 
to  kick  up  his  tricks.  Two  orthree  times 
I  had  to  dismount  and  arrange  the  pack 
saddle;  beyond  this  nothing  of  conse- 
quence happened  on  the  road  until  I 
reached  the  trader's,  Old  Beeswax,  and 
made  my  purchases.  Then  I  packed  the 
goods  and  paid  my  bill  with  our  gold 
dust,  after  which  I  lolled  about  a  bit  and 
ate  my  lunch,  while  the  storekeeper  dis- 
appeared out  to  the  rear  of  the  tent. 
The  only  person  I  saw  about  the  place 
was  a  chap  fast  asleep  on  a  bench  out- 
side. When  the  mules  were  packed  and 
when  I  left  he  was  in  the  same  place. 

"  After  traveling  slowly  a  good  mile  I 
saw  about  a  dozen  men  coming  over  the 
road  shouting.  They  soon  overhauled 
me  and  told  me  I  must  go  back  again  ; 
so  I  just  said,  'What  for?  What 's  up 
now  ? ' 

"  One  of  them  said,  '  You  '11  find  out 
soon  enough  when  you  get  there. '  They 
took  my  mules  by  the  head  and  turned 
them  about,  marching  me  off  with  them. 
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"  When   we  got  pretty  close  to  the 
I  tent  I  saw  about  twenty  men  gathered 
I  together,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  say, 
'  They  Ve  got  the  feller.     I  guess  he  '11 
repent  before  he  gets  through  with  us.' 
"  They  unpacked  my  mule,  opened  my 
I    packages  and    scattered    them    about, 
without  finding  anything  ;  then  one  big, 
burly  fellow  came  up  to  me  rather  rough- 
ly, and  ordered  me  to  '  take  off  that  red 
shirt.'     I  looked  at   him  all   over,  and 
then   I  said,  '  Hold  on  a  moment,  will 
yer,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?     I  don't 
want  no  fooling  around  me,  you  had  bet- 
ter understand  that.' 

"Taking  me  unawares,  half  a  dozen 
of  the  fellers  grabbed  me  from  behind, 
laid  me  on  my  back  before  I  could  re- 
sist, and  then  they  searched  my  person. 
Finding  nothing,  they  looked  rather 
foolish,  as  I  thought.  The  spectators 
had  now  increased  somewhat,  and  I  was 
placed  under  guard.  The  crowd  began 
to  discuss  the  affair,  and  soon  I  heard 
voices  calling  for  a  Judge  Lynch,  and 
twelve  jurymen. 

"After  this  I  was  led  into  the  circle 
that  had  been  formed  and  stood  before 
the  court.  The  judge,  he  looked  at  me 
very  severely,  with  his  eyebrows  lower- 
ing. With  a  bass  voice  put  on  for  the 
occasion,  he  growled  out,  '  What  did  you 
do  with  the  gold  dust  you  stole  from  the 
storekeeper  ? ' 

"This  made  me  angry,  and  I  replied, 
'  You  or  any  other  man  that  says  I  stole 
is  a  —  -  liar.' 

"  '  That 's  enough  ;  we  don't  want  to 
hear  no  more  from  the  culprit  in  the 
court  at  present.  Fetch  along  the  wit- 
nesses.' 

"The  storekeeper  swore  he  left  me 
alone  in  the  tent,  and  that  when  he  re- 
turned he  missed  his  gold  dust ;  that  I 
had  disappeared,  and  he  went  out  front. 
Finding  a  man  fast  asleep  on  the  bench 
he  awoke  him  to  tell  of  his  loss,  and  to 
hunt  up  some  of  the  nearest  miners  to 
help  catch  the  thief.  '  I  believe  that 's 
the  chap  standing  there'  (pointing  to 
me). 


"  The  sleepy  man  testified  in  corrob- 
oration  of  the  facts  as  stated  ;  then  the 
party  who  went  after  me  made  their 
statements,  slightly  exaggerated,  unfav- 
orable to  me.  I  tried  to  get  in  a  word 
or  two  in  my  defense,  but  was  told  to 
hold  my  tongue. 

"  Mr.  Knight,  a  towny  of  mine,  rode 
up  on  horseback,  and  spoke  a  few  words 
in  my  favor,  saying  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  the  matter,  that  he  had  known 
me  for  years,  and  that  I  was  above  sus- 
picion. His  testimony  was  valueless, 
and  he  was  looked  upon  with  doubts  as 
to  his  character.  Fortunately  for  me, 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  hurry  at  full 
speed  for  Nevada  Forks,  where  I  was 
well  known. 

"  His  news  spread  like  wildfire,  as  I 
had  good  friends  in  those  parts.  There 
was  soon  considerable  hustling  about, 
besides  tackling  on  revolvers.  Some 
borrowed  without  leave  twelve  mules 
attached  to  two  big  schooners  just  ar- 
rived, and  started  in  a  hurry  for  the 
tent,  while  others  footed  it  in  hot  haste. 
The  whole  precinct  was  aroused.  Men 
left  their  work,  knowing  something  was 
up,  some  with  curiosity  to  see  a  man 
hanged,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
complete  line  of  men  could  be  seen  hur- 
rying towards  where  I  was. 

"The  judge  and  jury  with  the  specta- 
tors joined  in  the  arguments  over  my 
'crime.'  I  looked  about  me,  but  there 
was  not  one  friendly  face  I  could  recog- 
nize. My  thoughts  were  anything  but 
pleasant.  The  hum  of  voices  gradually 
ceased  as  all  tried  to  catch  the  verdict 
from  the  judge's  lips,  who  announced,  — 
'Gentlemen: — The  jury  have  decided 
the  criminal  guilty  of  theft ;  but  if  he 
will  tell  where  he  has  hidden  the  dust 
the  jury  agree  to  let  him  off  by  'kissing 
the  whipping  post.'  If  he  will  not  con- 
fess, he  must  hang.' 

"  For  a  moment  there  was  a  deep  si- 
lence, and  then  came  the  conviction  that 
my  only  chance  for  dear  life  was  in  de- 
laying the  proceedings,  in  hopes  some 
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of  my  friends  might  arrive  in  time  to 
interfere  for  me.  I  had  but  faint  hopes 
of  it,  for  at  the  time  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Knight. 

"  I  spoke  in  slow,  measured  words  to 
the  judge  and  jury  ;  I  urged  my  right  to 
be  heard,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
was  to  speak  in  my  own  defense.  I 
talked  as  I  never  had  talked  before,  and 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  should  have 
kept  on  if  I  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
a  puny,  pale-face.d,  insignificant,  mean 
looking  pup,  who  cried  out,  '  That 's 
enough, —  we  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  bosh.  String  him  up,  boys ;  his 
time's  come.' 

"  In  a  few  moments  they  had  my  arms 
tied  behind  me,  and  I  was  led  under  a 
tall  pine  tree ;  a  rope  was  thrown  over 
one  of  its  broken,  dilapidated  branches  ; 
the  slip  noose  was  made  in  a  bungling 
fashion,  and  slipped  over  my  head  and 
around  my  neck.  The  judge  gave  me 
half  an  hour  to  live,  to  consider  over 
matters,  and  said  '  I  could  then  hang  with 
my  eyes  wide  open  and  see  myself  die.' 

"  As  the  judge  left  me  with  the  crowd 
in  circle  about  me,  I  noticed  the  mule 
riders  arrive,  hitch  their  animals,  then 
come  towards  the  pine  tree.  I  recog- 
nized their  faces  as  those  of  my  friends. 
Hope  now  sprang  up  in  my  heart.  I 
saw  that  one  and  all  had  stern  looks, 
and  that  they  were  armed.  They  were 
so  few  in  the  midst  of  many,  I  dared  not 
appeal  for  help ;  but  as  Dick  Folger,  with 
his  big  body,  paced  towards  me,  I  heard 
him  say,  as  if  speaking  to  the  crowd, '  We 
have  come  to  see  justice  done.'  By  his 
eye  I  knew  he  meant  it  for  me  to  hear, 
and  to  encourage  me.  Soon  more  friends 
began  to  arrive  on  foot,  and  I  saw  Dick 
talked  with  the  Nevada  fellers  as  they 
came  up,  and  they  all  seemed  to  act  in 
concert  with  each  other,  assuming  posi- 
tions in  squads. 

"The  judge  and  witnesses,  together 


with  the  jury,  again  entered  the  circle, 
and  gave  me  to  understand,  '  The  time 's 
up.'  As  soon  as  they  had  pronounced 
the  words,  there  was  a  stir  in  the  vicin- 
ity ;  the  next  moment  before  I  was  aware 
of  what  was  going  on,  Dick  had  slipped 
the  noose  off  my  neck,  loosened  the 
bonds  that  tied  me,  and  I  was  a  free 
man.  The  Nevada  boys  and  a  few  oth- 
ers formed  about  me  as  a  protection,  and 
at  the  same  time  surrounded  judge  and 
accusers. 

"  Dick  then  explained  to  the  outsiders 
who  I  was,  and  demanded  a  '  new  and 
fair  trial.'  The  end  of  it  was,  that  when 
the  sleepy  witness  was  searched,  noth- 
ing could  be  found  on  his  person,  but 
unluckily  for  him,  as  he  was  putting  on 
his  sailor  jacket,  one  of  the  boys  saw  a 
loose  string  hanging  down  from  his 
sleeve.  For  a  joke,  or  from  some  sud- 
den idea,  he  pulled  it,  when  forth  came 
an  empty  buckskin  purse.  When  this 
was  shown  to  the  storekeeper  he  iden- 
tified it  at  once  as  one  of  his  stolen 
ones  ;  he  knew  it  by  the  initials  inside. 
The  sleepy  man  now  turned  pale,  and 
would  have  sneaked  away  had  he  not 
been  prevented.  A  search  under  the 
bench  in  front  of  the  seat  brought  forth 
the  missing  gold  dust,  wrapped  up  in  a 
handkerchief.  A  full  confession  was 
extracted,  and  when  I  left  the  place  he 
was  swinging  and  turning  around,  with 
the  twisting  of  the  rope ;  life  had  fled. 

"The  jury  who  had  convicted  me  were 
unanimously  voted  to  be  cobbed  over  a 
barrel,  but  the  sentence  was  never  car- 
ried out,  as  they  paid  a  heavy  forfeit  in 
treating  the  crowd.  The  storekeeper 
had  to  make  good  my  losses,  and  in  the 
end  I  got  back  safely  to  camp.  My 
comrades  arrived  too  late  to  see  me 
'hanged  and  saved  by  a  miracle,'  as  they 
always  put  it.  With  my  excitement  I 
forgot  to  bring  them  the  promised  '  las- 
ses candy." 

C.   Ward. 
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A  THOUGHT  FOR  CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

IN  shadowy  pool  or  sullen  moat, 

White-browed,  or  touched  with  tint  of  rose, 
With  sunward  face  the  lotus  grows  ; 

Above  the  mire  its  petals  float, 

Like  hope  above  a  heart's  despair, 
Stainlessly  fair! 

And  once,  above  the  stream  of  time, 

Stainless  from  out  earth's  clinging  mire, 
Rose  into  bloom  the  world's  desire. 

Men  saw  its  mystic  blossom  climb,  — 

A  lily  starlike  thro'  their  night,  — 
Yet  scorned  the  light. 

O  Flower  of  God,  in  lowly  place, 

Thy  fragrance  thrilled  the  murky  air 
Of  earthly  sin  and  soul-despair, 
And  still  its  affluence  of  grace 
Breathes  sweetness  into  life  and  death,  — 
Our  spirits  leap  tp  feel  thy  breath, 
And  seem  to  hear  an  angel  say, 
"  For  you  the  Christ  is  born  this  day, 
All  glorious  day  !  " 


Flora  B.  Harris. 
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AN  AMERICAN  MINER  IN  MEXICO.     I. 


1 

OM  WILD- 
ER is  one  of 
the  famous 
tribe  of  Corn- 
stock  world- 
rangers;  a 
man  who  is 
ready  to  set 
out  at  a  day's 
notice  for  any 
land  beneath  the  shining  sun,  if  assured 
that  it  abounds  in  the  precious  metals. 
Tom  has  prospected  and  wandered 
'through  California,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  other  Pacific  Coast  coun- 
tries,—has  been  in  Australia  and  Peru, 
and  finally  cast  his  lot  in  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico, amid  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains. 

Tom  Wilder  might  well  serve  a  painter 
or  a  novelist  as  a  model  of  his  class.  He 
stands  about  six  feet  three  in  his  boots, 
weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pounds,  and  though  forty  years  of  age, 
has  the  unwrinkled  brow  and  ruddy 
cheeks  of  youth.  He  would  seem  to  have 
found  somewhere  in  his  travels  some- 
thing equivalent  to  Brown-Sequard's 
elixir.  He  says,  however,  that  he  owes 
his  robust  health  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
always  made  it  a  point  to  freely  absorb 
whatever  was  salubrious  in  the  air  of 
every  land,  resolutely  bracing  his  mind 
and  system  against  all  deleterious  influ- 
ences, —  that  is,  as  he  expresses  it,  he 
has  "  always  stubbornly  refused  to  enter- 
tain either  the  insidious  bacterium,  or 
the  bold,  bad  bacillus." 

Although  a  native-born  American, 
Tom  Wilder  has  the  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes  characteristic  of  the  Scandinavian 
races, —  looks  as  though  he  might  have 
in  his  veins  at  least  "  forty  drops  "  of  the 
blood  of  the  old  vikings.  He  says  his 


parents  were  both  natives  of  the  little  city 
of  Alnwick,  on  the  river  Alne,  Northum- 
berland, England  ;  but  this  fact  does  not 
bar  in  him  the  blood  of  the  old  North- 
men, times  the  sea-kings  made  them- 
selves manifest  in  more  ways  than  one  in 
that  same  region  of  Northumberland. 

Though  naturally  one  of  the  quietest 
and  best-tempered  of  men,  Tom  is  most 
daring  and  determined  when  placed  in  a 
situation  calling  for  those  qualities.  In 
the  language  of  one  of  his  friends, 
"  Though  it  may  take  a  prod  with  a  bay- 
onet to  stir  Ben  up,  a  battery  of  twelve- 
pounders  is  required  to  cool  him  down." 

As  I  have  said,  Tom's  latest  mining 
venture  is  in  Mexico,  where  he  is  likely  to 
remain  to  the  end  of  his  days,  judging 
from  the  present  favorable  condition  of 
his  affairs. 

Tom  did  not  originally  go  to  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  mining.  He  is  by 
profession  an  engineer  and  machinist, 
and  he  went  into  Mexico  under  an  en- 
gagement with  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  parties  to  put  up  min 
ing  and  milling  machinery  in  Chihuahua. 
At  the  end  of  his  contract  with  the 
Eastern  people  he  struck  out  on  a  ven- 
ture on  his  own  account,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  such  that  he  will  prob- 
ably settle  in  Mexico  for  life.  But  be- 
fore his  affairs  had  assumed  their  present 
pleasant  and  promising  aspect  Tom  had 
some  rough  experiences,  the  story  of 
which  I  am  permitted  to  relate. 

I  do  not  see  that  I  can  do  better  than 
to  write  out  the  history  of  his  adventures 
as  he  gave  it  to  me  —  the  man  who  has 
seen  a  thing  or  had  an  experience  is  the 
one  who  is  best  qualified  to  talk  about  it 
His  story  (and  bear  in  mind  that  this, 
is  a  true  history)  is  as  follows  : 
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I. 


WHILE  I  was  engaged  in  putting  up 
the  machinery  of  the  Eastern  parties,  a 
Mexican  named  Manuel,  a  common  la- 
borer about  the  works,  became  greatly 
attached  to  me.  The  man  liked  me  for 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  I  treated  him 
as  being  "half  white," — which,  literally 
speaking,  was  just  his  shade. 

When  we  happened  to  be  alone  to- 
gether, Manuel  very  frequently  hinted 
at  something  much  better  for  the  pair 
of  us  than  working  about  the  mills. 
Again  and  again  he  would  tell  me  that 
he  had  in  mind  something  that,  as  he 
said  :  "  Good  for  you,  Sefior  Wilder,  and 
good  for  me,  too."  He  would  strike  his 
forehead,  and  tell  me  he  had  it  there. 
When  I  pressed  him  to  explain  he  would 
always  say:  "Wait  till  job  done  here, 
then  we  two  go." 

At  last  all  was  done  at  the  mills,  and 
I  reminded  Manuel  of  his  promise. 

"  Me  not  forget,  me  got  here,"  said 
he,  striking  his  forehead. 

The  man  then  led  me  away  from  the 
mill,  up  a  big  arroyo  and  thence  to  the 
top  of  a  great  collado  or  hill,  whence  he 
could  survey  the  country  on  all  sides. 
During  our  long  tramp  my  thought  was 
that  he  was  going  to  lead  me  to  a  rich 
lode  that  he  had  discovered  in  wandering 
about  the  country,  but  I  soon  found  that 
he  had  brought  me  to  the  bare  and  sol- 
itary hill  in  order  to  make  sure  of  pri- 
vacy before  divulging  his  great  secret. 
He  was  in  no  hurry,  even  alter  we 
were  seated  on  the  top  of  the  lone  moun- 
tain. He  rolled  and  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  took  several  whiffs  before  proceed- 
ing to  business.  At  last  he  began  in 
his  own  peculiar  way,  by  striking  his 
head  and  saying,  "  Me  got  it  here." 

His  story  was  that  he  was  not  a  native 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was 
born  in  another  place  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains.  In  that 
place  there  was  a  mine  in  which  his 


father  had  worked  when  he  was  a  little 
boy.  It  was  a  very  rich  mine,  but  it 
was  a  wet  one.  No  great  depth  had 
ever  been  attained,  and  at  last  the  mine 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  water. 
That  was  long  ago,  when  he  was  still  a 
boy,  and  since  then  no  one  had  worked 
the  mine,  which  was  rich  in  both  gold 
and  silver. 

Manuel  then  proceeded  to  make  his 
bargain.  He  did  not  ask  a  share  in  the 
mine.  WThat  he  wanted  was  to  work  for 
me  —  I  was  to  own  the  whole  mine.  He, 
however,  must  have  big  wages  —  wages 
that  would  make  him  "a  rich  man." 

"  Here,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  the  trouble 
begins."  But  I  allowed  him  to  proceed, 
which  he  did  after  a  few  whiffs  at  his 
cigarito,  to  brace  himself  up  to  the  prop- 
er pitch  for  the  utterance  of  the  extrav- 
agant proposition  he  was  about  to  make. 

Hardly  daring  to  so  much  as  look  at 
me  even  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
he  said  that  in  consideration  of  his  lead- 
ing me  to  the  mine  I  must  pay  him  fifty 
cents  a  day,  and  feed  him  while  we  were 
traveling  to  the  place  where  the*  vein 
was  situated.  Then,  provided  I  liked 
the  mine  and  concluded  to  work.it,  I 
was  to  pay  him  fifty  cents  a  day,  but  he 
would  provision  himself. 

When  I  instantly  assented  to  every- 
thing and  shook  hands  with  him  to  bind 
the  bargain,  he  was  the  happiest  man  I 
ever  saw.  He  looked  upon  himself  as 
made  for  life,  and  that  moment  he  would 
not  have  swapped  places  with  Fair, 
Mackay,  Flood,  or  any  other  bonanza 
king.  There  was  a  new  fire  in  his  eye, 
and  when  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  looked 
a  full  inch  taller  and  broader  than  ever 
before  in  his  life. 

As  we  moved  down  the  hill  toward  the 
big  arroyo  I  began  to  fear  a  wild-goose 
chase,  and  halting  I  faced  Manuel  and 
said  :  "  What  we  have  talked  of  is  all  well 
and  very  good,  but  are  you  sure  you  can 
find  the  mine  ?  " 

"  St,  senor, par cierto !  "  cried  he  —  "I 
have  him  here  !  "  striking  his  head. 
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I  trusted  the  Indian  in  him  for  guid- 
ing me  to  the  spot. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  mills,—  ha- 
cienda de  beneficio, —  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  start  in  search  of  the  old  mine 
as  soon  as  I  could  purchase  a  riding  horse 
and  some  donkeys  for  use  as  pack  ani- 
mals. The  object  of  our  journey  was  to 
be  kept  secret.  It  was  merely  to  be  said 
that  I  was  going  on  a  prospecting  trip, 
and  that  Manuel  was  going  with  me  to 
attend  to  the  packing  and  assist  in  any 
digging  that  was  to  be  done.  No  one 
questioned  this,  as  it  seemed  a  very  nat- 
ural arrangement. 

Manuel  was  a  study  for  me  during  the 
days  we  were  engaged  in  collecting  our 
animals,  and  purchasing  arms,  tools  and 
supplies.  It  did  my  soul  good  to  see  his 
eyes  twinkle  and  his  frame  expand.  He 
had  now  gained  another  inch  in  height 
—  was  fully  five  feet,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  girth.  Again  and  again  I  blessed  my- 
self that  I  had  the  power  and  the  will  to 
make  a  fellow  creature  so  happy.  He 
would  have  turned  his  back  on  Saint 
Peter,  had  that  guardian  of  the  realms 
of  bliss  swung  open  his  golden  gate  and 
invited  him  to  enter.  Yet  he  was  all  this 
time  almost  bursting  with  the  impor- 
tance of  his  secret.  From  being  one  of 
the  most  timid  men  about  the  hacienda 
he  caused  all  his  fellow  countrymen  to 
stare  with  surprise  at  the  frequency  and 
vigor  of  his  "  carambas  ! "  and  at  times 
he  seemed  almost  on  the  point  of  cuffing 
the  ears  of  some  who  ventured  to  handle 
articles  belonging  to  our  outfit. 

I  found  a  donkey  that  was  nearly  as 
large  as  a  mule,  and  purchased  the  beast 
for  Manuel's  special  use.  I  had  at  first 
intended  that  he  should  make  the  jour- 
ney on  foot,  driving  the  pack  animals, 
but  viewing  and  considering  his  build  I 
felt  my  heart  moved  with  compassion. 
A  happy  man  was  Manuel  when  told  that 
the  big  donkey  was  his  riding  animal. 
After  twice  walking  around  the  beast, 
and  surveying  him  from  all  sides,  he 
swore  he  was  the  finest  burro  in  all  Mex- 


ico. When  I  made  him  a  present  of  an 
old  double-barreled  shotgun  which  I  had 
picked  up  at  the  hacienda  for  a  trifle, 
and  a  knife  nearly  as  long  and  broad  as 
a  machete,  the  poor  man  was  ready  to 
fall  on  his  knees  before  me.  He  assured 
me  that  he  would  soon  become  the  "  ter 
ror  of  the  mountains." 


II. 

BRIGHT  and  early  one  morning  we  set 
out  on  our  journey.     Many  natives  had 
assembled  to  see  us  off.  Manuel  was  in  all 
his  glory,  with  his  shotgun  on  his  shoul- 
der and  his  cutlass  of  a  knife  in  his  belt. 
All  his  peon  friends  looked  upon  him  as 
a  made  man,  and  deferred  to  him  as  a 
man  of  note  and  ability.     His  word  was 
law,  and  he  uttered  it  boldly.     From  re- 
marks dropped  by  some  of  the  nativ 
in  regard  to   Manuel's  great   good  fo 
tune,  I  perceived  that  he  had  so  far  r 
lieved  his  swelling  soul  as  to  tell  the 
of  the  astounding  wages  he  was  to  r 
ceive. 

Soon   after  leaving  the  hacienda, 
struck  into  a   mountain  trail,  and  th 
presently  led  into  a  well  timbered  regio 
Beside  the  animals  we  bestrode  we  had 
two  good  burros  that  we  used  as  pack 
animals,  and  Manuel  proudly   asserted 
that  a  better  provisioned  and  equipped] 
expedition  had  never  been  seen  in  th 
Sierra  Madre  monntains. 

Although  somewhat  fat  —  obeso  — 
Manuel  was  not  lazy.  He  not  on 
looked  after  all  our  animals,  but  also  fa 
ricated  the  tortillas  and  cooked  the  fr 
joles,  doing  all  in  the  best-natured  w 
imaginable.  I  never  gave  a  thought 
camp  duties  after  the  second  day  ou 
When  we  came  to  where  our  tent  was  t 
be  pitched  for  the  night,  I  at  once  shou 
dered  my  Winchester  and  struck  out  i 
search  of  game,  and  very  frequent] 
brought  into  camp  a  deer  or  wild  tu 
key,  thus  "  saving  our  bacon  "  both  li 
erally  and  metaphorically, —  bacon  bein 
a  very  dear  article  in  Mexico. 
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Manuel  was  very  proud  of  his  gun. 
He  slept  with  it  alongside  of  his  body 
beneath  his  blankets,  carried  it  when  he 
went  out  to  bring  in  our  stock,  and  even 
when  cooking  had  it  within  reach,  yet 
he  never  killed  anything  with  it  except 
an  old  purblind  porcupine.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
lead  of  our  little  train,  a  big  grizzly  bear 
dashed  across  the  trail  almost  under 
his  nose.  His  burro  reared,  wheeled, 
and  threw  him,  then  dashed  away  in  one 
direction  through  the  chaparral,  while 
the  bear  went  another.  Manuel  rose 
from  the  bushes  into  which  he  had  fall- 
en, and,  having  through  all  retained  his 
grasp  on  his  gun,  instantly  blazed  away 
at  his  burro,  whose  back  was  visible 
above  the  brush  about  three  rods  away. 

With  the  report  of  the  gun  down  went 
Manuel,  the  unharmed  donkey  halting 
and  gazing  about  in  astonishment.  As 
Manuel  did  not  reappear,  I  hastened  to 
the  spot,  fearing  his  gun  had  burst  and 
wounded  him,  as  the  report  it  made  was 
tremendous  and  peculiar. 

Hearing  me  approach,  and  thinking 
the  bear  was  after  him,  Manuel  sudden- 
ly rose  from  the  brush — his  face  cov- 
ered with  blood  —  and  leveling  his  gun 
he  snapped  it  at  me. 

"  Ojo  alerta  !  "  ("  Look  sharp,")  cried 
I,  and  much  ashamed,  my  man  lowered 
his  gun.  His  eyes  were  so  filled  with 
blood  that  he  was  almost  blind,  and 
blood  was  still  streaming  from  his  nose. 
Not  being  held  properly,  his  gun  had 
kicked  him  in  the  face,  cutting  his  fore- 
head and  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

Examining  his  weapon,  I  found  that 
both  barrels  were  empty.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  had  fired  his  gun  at  a  rab- 
bit, and  in  re-loading  he  had  put  two 
charges  of  powder  and  shot  into  one 
barrel,  and  as  he  always  used  a  handful 
of  both,  the  result  of  the  explosion  was 
not  surprising. 

Ever  after,  when  Manuel  became 
boastful  of  his  exploits  with  his  gun,  I 
had  but  to  remind  him  of  the  time  he 


shot   at   the  donkey,  and  he  instantly 
subsided. 

After  the  adventure  of  the  bear,  Man- 
uel relinquished  the  lead  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  he  would  point  out  the  path  and 
then  humbly  fall  back  and  bring  up  the 
rear,  leaving  to  me  the  task  of  clearing 
the  trail  of  grizzlies  and  other  savage 
beasts. 

On  the  whole,  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
trip  through  the  mountains,  the  scenery 
being  everywhere  either  grand  or  beau- 
tiful. Fountains  and  streams  of  pure 
and  sparkling  water  were  frequent,  wood 
was  plentiful,  and  game  was  abundant. 
Daily  I  was  reminded  of  the  wanderings 
of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  in  old  Spain.  Manuel, 
indeed,  was  in  many  ways  not  unlike 
Sancho.  He  was  a  round-faced,  good 
humored,  fat  fellow  of  forty  years  ;  a  big 
eater  and  a  good  sleeper,  but  withal  in- 
dustrious and  faithful.  Manuel  also  had 
a  good  deal  of  courage ;  even  a  grizzly 
bear  could  not  so  terrify  him  as  to  cause 
him  to  demean  himself  as  did  Sancho 
on  hearing  the  thumping  of  the  fulling 
mills. 

III. 

FINALLY  one  afternoon  when  we 
reached  the  summit  of  a  great  ridge  on 
the  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
Manuel  informed  me  that  we  were  al- 
most at  the  end  of  our  journey.  Far 
below,  and  away  to  the  west,  he  pointed 
out  a  big,  rugged  hill,  and  told  me  that 
behind  it  lay  the  village  of  Guazopares, 
near  to  which  was  the  mine  of  which  we 
had  come  in  search. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  we  reached 
the  valley  from  the  bosom  of  which  rose 
the  hill  behind  which  the  little  town  was 
hidden.  We  thought  best  not  to  go  to 
the  village,  but  to  go  out  toward  the 
mine, — which  lay  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  place,—  and  camp  at  a  small 
creek  known  to  Manuel. 

Manuel  was  sad  that  evening.  He 
informed  me  that  Guazopares  was  his 
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native  village,  and  that  there  both  his 
father  and  mother  had  died  while  he  was 
quite  young.  He  was  at  his  old  home, 
but  was  alone  in  the  world.  He  once 
had  a  little  sister,  but  she  died  while  he 
was  so  young  that  he  could  not  remem- 
ber how  she  looked, —  could  see  nothing 
of  her  but  a  little  red  dress.  If  he  had 
a  relative  anywhere  in  the  world  it  was 
in  Durango,  where  his  parents  came 
from.  The  poor  man's  sorrow  was  deep 
and  sincere,  for  he  was  unable  to  eat.  A 
dozen  times  he  said  :  "  O  that  they  were 
all  alive  to  see  me  now ! " 

Prosperity  had  come  to  him,  but  no 
soul  of  his  own  blood  was  left  to  rejoice 
with  him  or  to  share  his  wealth.  He 
early  rolled  himself  in  his  scrape,  and 
for  the  first  time  forgot  to  take  his  be- 
loved gun  to  bed  with  him  ;  leaving  it 
leaning  against  a  tree  a  rod  away.  Oth- 
er thoughts  were  in  his  mind,  and  as  he 
rolled  about  on  the  ground  I  could  hear 
him  murmuring  :  "  Miierto,  muerto  — to- 
do  muerto  /"  (Dead,  dead, —  all  dead.) 

The  next  morning  Manuel  was  early 
astir  and  was  again  himself.  He  now 
feared  some  one  might  have  re-locat- 
ed the  mine,  and  hurried  breakfast  that 
we  might  go  in  search  of  it  without  de- 
lay. After  we  had  traveled  a  mile  or 
two, —  he  leading, —  he  halted,  and  after 
hammering  at  his  head  for  a  time  struck 
out  and  made  a  bee-line  up  into  some 
low  hills. 

At  last  he  wheeled  about  on  his  burro 
and  shouted  back  to  me —  "  It  is  found  ! " 

I  was  soon  at  his  side.  Before  me 
was  an  old  shaft  of  large  size, —  about 
eight  feet  square, —  with  a  few  decayed 
timbers  scattered  about  on  the  surface. 
The  small  amount  of  dirt  and  Waste  rock 
at  the  top  showed  that  the  shaft  was  shal- 
low ;  also  I  could  see  water  at  a  depth 
of  about  twenty  feet.  It  did  not  look 
much  like  a  mine — hardly,  indeed  a 
good  prospect  hole,  except  for  its  large 
size.  I  understood  its  size,  however  ;  it 
was  necessary  because  zig-zig  ladders  of 
notched  poles  had  been  used  in  working 
in  it. 


After  surveying  the  surroundings  in 
every  direction,  Manuel  assured  me  that 
he  had  made  no  mistake  ;  the  shaft  be- 
fore us  led  down  into  the  mine  in  which 
his  father  had  worked.  Such  croppings 
as  were  in  sight  looked  well,  and  I  at 
once  wrote  out  and  posted  my  prelimin- 
ary notice. 

This  done,  my  next  care  was  to  look 
up  a  good  camping  place  near  the  mine. 
This  was  found  in  the  little  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  mine  was 
situated.  In  the  valley  ran  a  beautiful 
riackuelo,  or  rivulet,  of  bright  and  pure 
water,  and  on  the  steep  hill  opposite 
that  on  which  the  mine  was  situated 
there  was  plenty  of  fuel  and  good  tim- 
ber. 

When  our  tent  had  been  pitched  and 
the  animals  turned  out  to  graze  in  the 
many  small  valleys  on  the  creek  abov 
us,  we  began  to  feel  quite  at  home  ;  fo 
we  claimed  our  little  valley  as  a  mil 
site,  and  a  portion  of  the  timber  land  o 
the  mountain  back  of  us  for  fuel  an 
other  uses. 

We  presently  found  that  though  w 
had  no  very  near  neighbors  there  wa 
about  a  mile  down  the  little  creek 
rancheadero  (a  settlement  of  huts)  con- 
taining about  one  hundred  souls,  all  of 
the  poor  class.  Manuel,  who  investi 
gated,  reported  these  people  friendly 
All  the  men  were  anxious  to  work,  an 
they  were  glad  we  had  taken  the  old 
mine.  Miguel  had  reported  me  as  rich, 
and  un  Ingles. 

I  called  myself  English  everywhere  in 
Mexico,  for  the  reason  that  the  people 
of  that  country  perfectly  well  understand 
that  there  will  at  once  be  trouble  in  case 
they  molest  an  Englishman.  They  know 
that  the  English  government  protects 
its  subjects  wherever  they  may  be,  and 
however  humble.  They  have  little  fear  i 
of  serious  inquiry  where  the  man  con- 
cerned is  an  American.  Everywhere  I 
heard  the  Americanos  maligned,  but  I 
was  all  right  —  was  un  Ingles.  I  thought 
it  right  that  the  mother  country  should 
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look  out  for  me,  for  old  acquaintance's 
sake,  for  "auld  lang  syne." 

After  taking  surface  possession,  I  lost 
no  time  in  securing  a  good  title  to  my 
claim.  In  this  I  was  helped  by  Don 
Carlos  Valesco,  a  judge  who  holds  court 
at  Guazopares,  but  who  lives  at  Bata- 
shichca,  a  village  at  no  great  distance. 
Don  Carlos  proved  a  true  friend  then, 
and  afterwards,  at  a  time  when  without 
his  friendship  I  should  have  lost  my 
life.  By  his  help,  in  1884,  I  got  a  perfect 
title  to  my  mine,  with  the  signatures  of 
President  Diaz  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  attached  thereto  ;  also  to  a  north 
extension,  taken  in  Manuel's  name.  To 
my  mine  I  gave  the  name  of  Eureka,  — 
because  I  had  "found  it,"-— and  to 
please  Manuel  the  extension  was  called 
the  San  Miguel. 

By  sounding,  I  found  that  there  was 
a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  of  water  in  the 
old  shaft  of  my  mine.  My  neighbors, 
the  natives  who  lived  in  the  rancheade- 
ro,  —  Brushtown,  as  I  called  the  village 
of  huts,  —  were  very  anxious  to  have  me 
engage  them  in  the  work  of  bailing. 
They  assured  me  that  the  only  way  of 
draining  the  shaft  was  the  good  old  way: 
i.  e.y  to  put  down  notched  poles  and  then 
hire  them  to  carry  the  water  up  in  raw- 
hide sacks.  As  this  was  the  means  of 
drainage  employed  when  the  mine  was 
flooded,  I  explained  to  them  that  it 
would  not  do.  They  said  the  men  of 
old  times  were  lazy  ;  besides,  they  would 
form  in  lines  from  the  water  to  the  sur- 
face, and  pass  the  buckets  from  man  to 
man.  The  whole  tribe  wanted  to  get 
into  the  shaft  and  hoist  water  at  thirty 
cents  a  day. 

As  a  great  deal  of  ore  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  mine  when  it  was  first  worked, 
I  knew  there  must  be  long  drifts  at  or 
about  the  water  level,  which  must  be 
drained  in  order  to  drain  the  shaft.  Not 
telling  the  men  what  I  meant  to  do,  I 
made  two  chain  pumps.  One  of  these 
was  to  raise  the  water  from  the  bottom 
to  a  rawhide  tank  half  way  down  the 


shaft,  and  the  other  to  lift  it  from  the 
tank  to  the  surface.  All  the  natives  pre- 
dicted a  failure  —  the  water  could  only 
be  hoisted  out  in  buckets. 

When  my  pumps  were  in  place,  I  se- 
lected crews  of  the  stoutest  fellows  to 
run  them  day  and  night  in  four-hour 
shifts.  In  less  than  a  week  I  had  the 
mine  drained,  and  was  able  to  get  down 
and  examine  the  vein,  the  men  running 
the  pumps  meanwhile  at  moderate 
speed. 

I  found  a  vein  of  silver  ore  —  black 
sulphuret  —about  five  feet  in  width,  with 
a  streak  of  rich  gold  quartz  on  the  foot- 
wall  about  three  inches  wide.  There 
were  drifts  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  both  north  and  south.  The  water 
came  in,  as  I  found,  at  the  end  of  the 
north  drift,  which  had  been  run  out  to- 
ward the  little  brook  that  at  a  point 
below  flowed  past  my  hut. 

In  about  three  days,  with  Manuel's 
help,  I  extracted  and  sacked  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  richest  of  the  gold 
quartz,  and  also  enough  silver  ore  from 
several  points  on  the  vein  to  serve  as  a 
good  test.  When  this  was  brought  to 
the  surface,  I  paid  off  and  discharged  my 
pump  men  and  let  the  mine  again  fill  up 
with  water. 

I  found  that  the  silver  ore  would  aver- 
age about  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  and  the 
gold  quartz  was  so  rich  that  I  needed 
nothing  but  a  hand  mortar  to  work  it. 
The  old  shaft  proved  to  be  only  thirty- 
six  feet  deep.  The  ground  below  the 
vein  was  rather  flat,  but  I  found  that  a 
tunnel  two  hundred  feet  in  length  would 
tap  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  sixty-five  feet, 
or  about  thirty  feet  below  the  bottom 
of  the  old  shaft.  I  did  not  hesitate.  I 
built  a  cabin  in  the  little  valley,  at  the 
point  where  I  had  at  first  pitched  my 
tent,  and  set  to  work. 

I  hired  two  gangs  of  peons  and  pushed 
work  on  the  tunnel  day  and  night.  The 
rock  was  not  very  hard  as  a  rule,  but  the 
countless  fiestas  delayed  the  work,  as 
every  man  dropped  his  tools  on  a  feast 
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day :  —  even  Manuel  would  then  desert 
me.  I  had  to  be  up  day  and  night,  as  I 
charged  every  hole  and  fired  every  blast. 
In  Mexico  a  mine  owner  is  held  respon- 
sible for  accidents  that  occur  in  his  mine, 
therefore,  day  and  night,  the  men  called 
me  when  they  had  drilled  a  set  of  holes, 
and  all  took  a  rest  and  smoked  cigar- 
itos  until  I  had  charged  and  fired  them. 

IV. 

IN  this  way  a  year  passed  before  I 
tapped  my  lode.  In  the  meantime  Man- 
uel had  left  my  cabin,  though  he  was 
still  in  my  employ.  Cupid  had  shot  an 
arrow  into  his  heart.  He  had  married 
a  young  girl  of  sixteen  who  lived  in  the 
rancheadero,  and  had  become  a  citizen 
of  "Brushtown."  He  explained  to  me 
that  he  was  now  doing  so  well  that  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  marry.  Never 
before  had  he  been  in  a  situation  to 
maintain  a  wife  in  proper  style.  I  made 
him  cut  logs  and  build  a  cabin,  — all  the 
Brushtowners  assisting  at  the  raising, — 
and  Manuel  became  the  proud  possessor 
of  the  grandest  mansion  in  the  place,  — 
a  place  in  which  he  was  already  the 
greatest  man. 

Manuel's  wedding  holiday  was  the 
grand  event  of  his  life,  also  of  that  of 
the  doncelluela  who  became  his  wife. 
The  festival  of  the  Senora  de  Guadalupe, 
patron  saint  of  Mexico,  is  each  year  held 
the  1 2th  of  December,  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  which  is  the  Mecca  of  the  In- 
dians and  the  peons  of  half-blood,  who 
flock  thither  from  places  distant  several 
hundred  miles.  The  maiden  who  was 
to  become  the  wife  of  Manuel  had  set 
her  heart  upon  attending  this  festival. 

On  the  pilgrimage  the  common  peo- 
ple camp  by  the  way,  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  cooking  their  own  frijoles 
and  tortillas.  The  festival  continues  for 
more  than  a  week, —  alternating  with  re- 
ligious shows,  dancing,  gambling,  and 
many  wild  and  reckless  amusements ; 
and  the  people  are  long  on  the  way,  go- 


ing and  returning.  Considering  all 
these  I  said  to  Manuel : 

"  This  is  a  dangerous  trip  for  a  young 
girl.  She  is  a  good,  innocent  child,  and 
you  must  not  lose  her.  You  are  here 
alone  and  lonely  in  your  native  place  ;  it 
will  be  good  for  you  to  have  a  wife ,  there 
fore  marry  at  once  and  let  this  pilgrim- 
age to  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  be  your  wed- 
ding trip." 

Manuel  said  :  "  Although  I  am  a  don- 
eel  I  have  heard  of  what  is  done  at  the 
great  festival.  I  will  do  as  you  say ;  I 
will  go  with  her  as  a  husband  and  pro- 
tect her." 

I  took  it  upon  myself  to  "furnish 
forth "  the  bride,  and  made  her  dress 
and  outfit  all  that  a  middle  class  position 
in  country  society  would  bear ;  then  I 
ordered  Manuel,  who  was  abundantly 
able  to  do  so,  to  dress  up  to  the  style  of 
his  wife  —made  him  don  a  silver-trimmed 
sombrero  and  all  "that  such  a  hat  calls 
for, —  for  in  Mexico  all  else  is  decided 
by  the  style  of  hat  worn. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  Guazopares, 
and  the  people  of  that  village  stared  to 
see  so  fine  a  couple  come  from  the  ran- 
cheadertf —  Brushtown. 

One  thing  calls  for  another.  Duly 
considering  the  situation  in  which  I  had 
placed  the  newly  wedded  pair  as  regarded 
"style,"  I  felt  that  my  work  was  not  yet 
done.  Had  I  permitted  them  to  marry 
in  the  style  of  costume  that  ruled  in 
Brushtown,  they  might  very  appropri- 
ately have  trudged  along  on  foot  in  com- 
pany with  the  other  pilgrims  from  that 
part  of  the  country ;  but  that  would  no 
longer  do. 

When  I  told  Manuel  that  he  must  take 
my  horse  for  himself,  the  big  burro  for 
his  wife,  and  the  two  smaller  ones  to 
pack  their  provisions  and  outfit,  he  al- 
most wept  for  joy,  and  his  wife  was  the 
proudest  woman  in  the  Sierra  Madres. 
Then  when  I  added  that  they  must  also 
take  my  tent,  both  were  ready  to  throw 
themselves  at  my  feet.  They  saw  that 
it  gave  them  a  home,  privacy,  and  inde- 
pendence wherever  they  went. 
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All  this  was  settled  two  days  after  the 
wedding,  and  in  two  days  more  my  cou- 
ple were  to  set  out.  Judge  of  my  aston- 
ishment the  morning  after  the  day  on 
which  all  this  was  settled,  at  Manuel's 
making  his  appearance  and  telling  me 
he  could  not  accept  my  offer.  It  would 
not  be  right,  he  said,  to  take  my  horse, 
tent,  and  all  my  animals,  leaving  me  on 
foot  and  alone;  they  would  leave  their 
fine  clothes  at  home  and  go  on  foot  with 
the  others. 

"  What  does  your  wife  say  to  this  ? " 
I  asked. 

"  She  says  it  is  right,  but  she  cries." 

"Cries,  you  villano !  you  bellaco!" 
shouted  I,  pretending  to  be  in  a  great 
rage.  "  So  you  are  making  your  wife 
cry  already  ?  When  I  tell  you  to  do  a 
thing  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  obey.  If 
you  don't  take  my  horse,  tent,  burros 
and  all  as  I  told  you  to  do,  you  shall  work 
for  me  no  more  —  I  '11  discharge  you. 
Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  have  you 
tramping  about  the  country  half  a  year 
on  foot,  when  I  need  you  here  every 
day  ?  Not  at  all.  I  give  you  my  horse 
and  all  my  outfit  in  order  that  you  may 
go  and  return  quickly ;  and  here  you 
come  back  to  me  telling  me  you  want  to 
go  loafing  about  the  country  on  foot. 
God  knows  when  I  'd  see  you  again  —  a 
man  who  begins  by  making  his  wife  cry ! " 

I  had  given  the  matter  a  new  turn,  and 
shown  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
taking  the  animals,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  affairs  of  business.  I  could  see 
that  a  great  load  was  lifted  from  Man- 
uel's heart,  when  he  hastened  to  assure 
me  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  any  order 
I  might  give.  Fat  as  he  was,  he  fairly 
skipped  as  he  took  his  way  homeward 
down  the  vale  along  the  green  banks  of 
the  little  brook.  He  had  for  his  wife 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  rancheadero,  and 
he  was  hastening  to  her  with  news  that 
would  drive  all  redness  out  of  her  eyes. 
They  would  visit  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
Guadalupe  as  persons  of  consequence. 

All  this  was  before  my  tunnel  was  fin- 


ished,  and  before  Manuel's  house  was 
built.  The  trip  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
pair.  Both  picked  up  many  new  ideas 
of  life,  and  when  they  got  into  their  new 
house  they  so  furnished  it  as  to  make  it 
a  fit  dwelling  for  human  beings.  Man- 
uel's wife  proved  obedient  and  sensible, 
and  he  took  to  himself  great  credit  for 
having  selected  a  young  girl  whose  opin- 
ions and  habits  were  not  yet  fixed. 
"What  should  I  have  done,"  said  he, 
"  with  a  doncelliduena  (an  old  maid  who 
marries)  in  my  house  ? " 


V. 


To  return  to  my  own  affairs.  In  run- 
ning my  tunnel  I  not  only  paid  out  all 
the  money  I  had  brought  with  me,  but 
also  about  $500  that  I  had  pounded  out 
of  the  gold  quartz  taken  from  the  mine 
at  the  time  I  had  the  shaft  drained. 
When  my  money  was  gone  I  procured 
supplies  of  various  kinds  in  Guazopares 
on  credit,  promising  to  pay  when  I  got 
my  mine  open  —  I  being  then  about  to 
tap  the  vein.  I  made  the  same  promise 
to  my  miners,  giving  them  orders  to  a 
store  in  Guazopares  for  such  things  as 
they  were  obliged  to  have,  when  they 
seemed  really  in  need. 

At  first  this  seemed  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  but  as  I  neared  the  lode  the 
rock  proved  hard,  and  after  I  had  reached 
and  passed  through  the  vein  the  water 
did  not  drain  out  of  the  old  works  (thirty 
feet  above)  as  readily  as  I  had  expected. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  a  raise  from 
my  tunnel.  When  this  was  up  fifteen 
feet  the  men  became  afraid  of  the  water 
above  and  refused  to  go  higher.  I  made 
them  drill  a  hole  as  high  as  possible,  and 
filling  it  with  giant  powder  cartridges,  I 
fired  it,  in  the  hope  of  so  shattering  the 
rock  as  to  start  the  water.  The  blast 
somewhat  increased  the  flow  of  water 
from  above,  but  it  was  still  too  small  to 
drain  the  old  works.  As  the  men  were 
afraid  to  work  upward,  I  was  obliged  to 
again  man  the  pumps,  drain  the  old 
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works  and  sink  a  winze  to  meet  my  raise. 
By  the  time  I  was  able  to  put  in  a  blast 
and  knock  a  hole  through,  I  was  still 
further  in  debt,  yet  the  total  —  only  about 
$500  —  would  have  been  a  trifle  in  any 
other  place. 

Where  my  tunnel  cut  the  vein  I  found 
the  silver  ore  richer  than  above,  but  the 
streak  of  gold-quartz  was  poorer,  though 
wider  than  in  the  upper  drifts.  I  man- 
aged to  get  about  $200  out  of  this  gold 
quartz,  by  working  it  in  a  mortar  (while 
the  miners  were  at  work  on  the  raise  and 
winze),  and  this  I  doled  out  to  such  of 
my  men  as  were  obliged  to  have  a  few 
dollars  in  coin.  The  men  saw  that  I 
would  pay  as  soon  as  I  had  the  means, 
and  I  heard  no  complaint  from  them. 

When  I  had  connected  my  tunnel 
with  the  old  works,  I  put  in  a  good  Amer- 
ican ladder.  The  men  were  then  able  to 
pass  through  the  tunnel  in  going  to  the 
old  works.  By  putting  a  line  of  boxes 
in  the  north  drift  and  down  the  winze  to 
the  tunnel,  (where  I  made  a  covered 
ditch,)  I  soon  had  the  whole  mine  dry. 

I  then  made  my  men  work  along  the 
foot  wall,  where  lay  tthe  rich  streak  of 
gold  quartz.  Being  in  haste  to  get  out 
of  debt,  I  employed  every  able-bodied 
man  in  Brushtown.  I  put  them  to  drill- 
ing in  both  the  north  and  the  south 
drifts  ;  had  a  dozen  gangs  strung  along 
for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet.  When 
all  the  holes  were  drilled,  I  sent  every 
man  out  of  the  mine  and  charged  and 
fired  them  myself. 

Manuel  and  I,  and  Basilic,  whom  I  had 
made  foreman  of  the  gangs  of  drillers  in 
the  south  drift, —  Manuel  occupying  that 
position  in  the  north, —  would  then  go 
into  the  mine  and  sack  up  all  the  gold 
quartz  that  had  been  dislodged,  the 
miners  meantime  cooking  and  eating 
their  meal.  When  they  returned,  it  was 
their  first  business  to  pack  all  the  silver 
ore  into  the  end  of  the  south  drift,  which 
I  was  gradually  filling  up  in  this  way. 

The  sacks  of  gold  ore  were  lowered  to 
the  tunnel  and  thence  carried  to  my 


cabin,  in  the  rear  of  which  I  had  a  build- 
ing in  which  to  store  and  work  it  by 
pounding  it  out  in  a  large  mortar.  In 
this  way  I  was  getting  on  finely.  I  sold 
only  sufficient  dust  to  keep  my  men  in 
good  humor,  as  the  only  buyer  of  gold 
dust  in  the  town  of  Guazopares  was  a 
skinflint,  who  would  not  have  offered  a 
man  more  than  $15  for  a  $20  piece.  It 
was  my  intention  to  take  my  gold  to  the 
private  mint  of  J.  M.  Ortiz,  at  Alamos, 
Sonora,  as  soon  as  I  had  accumulated  a 
sufficient  amount  to  justify  such  a  trip 
and  the  hiring  of  an  escort. 

But  I  kept  all  this  to  myself,  also  the 
amount  of  gold  I  was  taking  out  of  the 
quartz  I  wrorked.  The  men  could  of 
course  see  gold  in  the  quartz  occasion- 
ally, but  they  did  not  know  what  it  paid, 
as  every  man  —  Manuel  not  excepted  — 
was  searched  by  me  on  leaving  the  mine. 
Each  man  was  made  to  understand  that 
in  his  case  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
—  that  some  other  person  was  the  one 
who  would  bear  watching.  However,  as 
this  custom  of  searching  miners  is  com- 
mon in  Mexico,  no  fault  was  found  with 
me  for  adopting  the  precaution  ;  it 
seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
matter-of-course  proceeding.  Nor  could 
they  blame  me  for  putting  a  huge  and 
strong  padlocked  door  at  the  mouth  of 
my  tunnel,  as  I  told  them  that  their  fre» 
quent  absence  at  fiestas  made  it  neces- 
sary. 

I  think  that  all  my  men  liked  me,  (as 
well  as  they  like  anybody,)  and  had  con- 
fidence in  me,  as  far  as  they  had  confi- 
dence in  anybody,  but  in  the  sequel  I 
found  out  that  I  was  suspected  by  the 
majority  of  having  it  in  mind  in  some 
way  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  earnings, 
only  giving  them  enough  to  keep  them 
alive  and  at  work.  This  had  no  doubt 
been  their  usual  experience,  even  among 
the  mine  owners  of  their  own  race  and 
country. 

Whatever  the  feeling  may  have  been 
that  prevailed  among  the  people  of  the 
ranckeadero  in  regard  to  me  and  my 
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method  of  doing  business,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  trag- 
ic affair  which  I  now  have  to  relate  : 
some  of  the  men,  no  doubt,  felt  a  little 
uneasy  about  balances  due  them,  and 
that  was  all.  Manuel  always  told  me 
that  the  people  felt  well  toward  me,  but 
when  he  added,  —  as  he  always  did,  — 
"  And  I  know  you  will  pay  them,"  I  saw 
there  was  some  uneasiness  among  them, 
and  that  I  must  get  to  Alamos  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  Mexican  peon  likes  as 
well  as  another  to  finger  his  money,  and 
it  is  precious  little  he  gets  hold  of. 

VI. 

I  WAS  alone  in  my  cabin  after  Manu- 
el's marriage,  and  slept  there  without 
much  fear  of  being  disturbed,  for  I  was 
very  thoroughly  armed,  and  always  kept 
my  door  locked  of  nights,  as  a  man  pos- 
sessing ordinary  caution  naturally  would 
in  a  country  with  such  a  reputation. 

One  night,  when  sleeping  soundly,  I 
was  awakened  by  feeling  a  prick  in  my 
breast.  In  attempting  to  move  my 
hands,  I  became  conscious  that  both 
were  held  as  in  a  vise.  In  the  east  end 
of  my  cabin,  just  at  the  head  of  my  bed, 
was  a  small  window.  By  the  light  of  the 
moon  streaming  in  at  this  window  I 
saw  that  two  men  had  me  by  the  wrists, 
while  a  third  was  holding  a  big  knife  at 
my  heart. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  I  asked. 

"  We  want  your  money,"  said  the  man 
with  the  knife. 

"  I  have  no  money,"  said  I.  "  Every- 
body about  here  knows  that  I  have  not 
money  enough  to  pay  my  men." 

"  Oro,  oro  /"  cried  the  fellow,  pricking 
me  confoundedly  by  pressing  his  knife 
to  my  breast ;  "we  want  your  gold  dust. 
You  got  plenty  gold  dust." 

Great  as  was  the  danger,  I,  for  some 
reason,  felt  perfectly  cool ;  perhaps  be- 
cause the  peril  came  upon  me  before  I 
had  time  to  get  frightened.  I  determ- 
ined to  argue  the  case  with  the  fellow, 


and  keep  my  gold  if  possible.  I  had 
recognized  Basilio  as  one  of  those  hold- 
ing my  arms,  he  happening  to  move  his 
face  into  the  moonlight.  "  I  own  that 
I  have  some  gold  dust,"  said  I,  "but  it 
does  not  belong  to  me.  I  owe  all  my 
men,  and  have  been  saving  the  dust  to 
pay  them.  If  you  rob  me,  you  rob  all 
the  people  of  the  rancheadero,  all  the 
men,  the  women,  and  the  little  children. 
You  not  only  rob  them  of  what  they 
have  now  earned,  but  you  rob  them  of 
the  means  of  living  in  the  future ;  you 
leave  them  to  starve,  for  if  you  take  the 
dust,  they  will  work  for  me  no  more  — 
the  mine  will  be  shut  down.  All  the 
people  will  curse  you  if  you  take  this 
dust,  for  it  belongs  to  them." 

This  staggered  them,  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  struck  the  right  vein. 

"  But  you  can  get  more  gold,"  said  the 
villain  with  the  knife. 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  shall  go  away.  I'll 
not  ask  the  people  to  work  for  me 
again." 

Basilio,  at  this  juncture,  whispered  a 
few  words  in  the  ear  of  the  man  with 
the  knife.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  third 
man,  and  falling  back  a  pace  or  two 
they  held  a  long,  whispered  consulta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  this  the  fellow 
with  the  big  knife  said : 

"We  have  concluded  to  divide  the 
gold  into  four  parts,  —  four  equal  parts, 
—  one  for  me,  one  for  you,  one  for  this 
one,  and  one  for  this.  We  know  you 
will  have  enough  left  to  pay  all  your 
debts.  If  you  do  not  agree  to  this,  you 
die  and  we  take  all." 

I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  received 
their  ultimatum.  Nothing  more  was  to 
be  gained  by  talking.  "  It  is  hard,"  said 
I,  "but  some  of  your  cousins  must  go 
with  half  pay,  but  you  are  now  those 
who  are  determined  to  have  it  so.  If 
the  thing  must  be  done,  let  it  be  done 
fairly  and  honestly  — let  us  divide  it 
equally  to  a  grain,  since  that  is  your 
idea  of  what  is  right.  But  we  can  da 
nothing  without  a  light.  There  is  some 
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allato  (a  kind  of  fat  wood  there  used 
as  a  substitute  for  candles)  outside  of 
the  house  ;  get  some  for  a  light." 

There  was  some  of  the  wood  under  my 
bed  that  was  already  split,  but  it  did  not 
suit  me  to  say  so. 

Basilic  went  out  for  the  wood,  and 
soon  called  out  that  he  could  find  no  ax. 

I  said  :  "  The  ax  is  there  in  the  corner 
by  the  door." 

The  big  ruffian  with  the  knife  sent  the 
man  who  had  remained  with  him  out 
with  the  ax. 

He  had  at  first  hesitated  about  letting 
the  man  go.  I  laughed  outright?  and  as 
heartily  as  ever  in  my  life.  "What  are 
you  afraid  of?  "  cried  I :  "two  men  out- 
side with  an  ax  and  one  here  with  a  big 
knife,  while  I  'm  here  naked  in  bed  with 
not  so  much  as  a  toothpick  —  ha,  ha !  — 
well  that  is  good  !  " 

The  ruffian  joined  in  the  laugh,  then 
said  :  "  But  you  are  no  infant  — you  are 
a  big  strong  fellow." 

I  said  :  "A  bull  is  also  a  strong  fel- 
low, but  what  can  he  do  when  you  have 
a  lasso  round  his  horns  and  a  ring  in  his 
nose  ? " 

The  fellow  said  :  "It  is  rather  a  bad 
fix,"  and  laughed  quite  heartily. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "it  is  a  bad  fix  —  it 
makes  me  nervous.  I  feel  as  if  a  smoke 
would  do  me  good.  There  is  tobacco 
and  a  pipe  in  a  box  by  the  door  ;  make 
a  cigarito  for  yourself  —  there  is  paper 
in  the  box  —  and  fill  and  light  my  pipe  ; 
we  will  take  a  smoke  while  they  are  get- 
ting the  allato  —  that  is,  if  you  are  not 
afraid  to  trust  me  with  a  pipe  in  my 
mouth,"  and  I  laughed  in  a  lazy,  careless 
way. 

The  man  looked  longingly  toward  the 
tobacco  box,  but  said  nothing,  nor  did 
he  stir.  If  I  could  only  get  the  cut- 
throat and  his  knife  away  from  my  bed 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  me.  I  had 
already  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
only  part  with  my  gold  with  my  life.  If 
I  permitted  myself  to  be  robbed  no  one 
would  believe  my  story.  I  would  be  ar- 


rested and  kept  in  jail  till  I  rotted,  or 
would  be  sold  as  a  peon. 

"  Man  alive  !  "  cried  I,  "  what  are  you 
afraid  of  ?  I  am  not  dressed  to  enter- 
tain visitors,  or  I  would  get  up  myself 
and  get  the  tobacco." 

The  man  started  toward  the  box,  but 
when  half  way  stopped  and  looked  back. 

I  could  hear  the  ax  going  outside,  and 
was  expecting  every  moment  that  the 
two  men  would  finish  their  task  and 
come  into  the  house. 

My  heart  beat  rapidly  when  the  villain 
inside  again  moved  forward  and  went  to 
the  tobacco  box.  After  reaching  the  box 
he  again  turned  and  faced  me ;  after  tak- 
ing paper  and  tobacco  for  a  cigarito,  he 
looked  again,  and  while  rolling  it  he  was 
watching  me. 

Evidently  he  feared  that  I  would 
spring  out  of  the  bed  and  get  my  Win- 
chester, which  was  hanging  above  the 
door.  But  all  the  time  I  was  grasping  a 
self -cocking  revolver  that  was  under  my 
pillow. 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  him,  and 
was  waiting  for  him  to  again  turn  toward 
the  box  before  firing.  As  I  was  thus 
watching  my  man  the  strokes  of  the  ax 
ceased,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  pair 
outside  were  coming. 

Suddenly  rising  to  a  sitting  position, 
and  throwing  both  feet  out  upon  the 
floor,  I  fired  at  the  fellow  just  as  he  had 
finished  his  cigarito  and  put  it  into  his 
mouth.  He  had  seen  me  rise,  and  grasp- 
ing his  knife  was  in  the  act  of  darting 
upon  me  when  I  fired  the  shot. 

With  the  report  of  the  pistol  he  bound- 
ed forward  with  uplifted  knife,  and  fell 
on  his  knees  beside  the  bed  within  a  foot 
of  where  I  was  seated.  I  sprang  up,  and 
was  about  firing  again  when  his  head 
fell  forward  upon  the  bed,  showing  me 
that  he  was  dead,  or  at  least  out  of  the 
fight. 

I  had  time  no  more  than  to  glance  at 
the  fallen  man  before  the  two  who  were 
outside  burst  in  at  the  door.  I  fired  two 
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shots  at  them  in  quick  succession.    One 
uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and  both  retreated, 

I  ran  to  the  door,  and  by  the  light  o  f 
the  moon  saw  them  running  away.     A  g 
I  raised  my  pistol  one  of  them  fell.   The 
other  ran  on  down  the  trail  that  led  in 
the  direction  of  the  rancheadero  —  shin 
ty-town.     I  sent  after  him  two  or  three 
shots,  but  he  ran  on. 

The  man  who  fell  lay  beside  th2  trail 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  door  of  my 
cabin.    I  went  out  to  him  and  found  him 
still  alive.     It  was  Basilio.     I  asked  him 
if  he  was  much  hurt. 

"I  am  shot  in  the  breast  and  bowels," 
said  he.  "I  must  die." 

Then  he  began  crying  :  "  Aqua,  aqua 
—  me  quiere  aqua." 

I  went  into  my  cabin  and  brought  out 
to  him  an  olla  of  water,  and  he  drank  the 
whole  almost  at  a  gulp.  Then  he  said  : 
"  You  un  amigo  —  no  enemigo." 

He  then  began  to  complain  of  feeling 
cold,  and  I  got  a  blanket  and  put  it  over 
him,  also  placed  a  pillow  under  his  head, 
he  all  the  time, muttering  that  I  was  "  a 
friend  and  no  enemy." 

"Yes,  Basilio,  I  have  always  bean  your 
good  friend,  but  tonight  you  was  a  bad 
friend  to  me." 

He  said  he  had  been  led  into  the  trou 
ble  by  the  other  men,  but  had  only 
agreed  to  join  with  them  after  they  had 
sworn  not  to  kill  me.  He  said  that  what 
I  had  said  about  its  being  a  robbery  of 
all  his  people  had  made  him  wish  to  pre- 


vent anything  being  done;  that  the 
reason  they  were  so  long  about  the  split- 
ting of  the  allato  was  because  he  was 
trying  to  get  the  other  man  to  agree  with 
him  to  run  to  the  door  and  call  out  that 
some  one  was  coming,  and  so  prevent 
the  robbery.  Again  and  again  he  begged 
my  forgiveness,  and  said  that  he  was 
sorry. 

I  told  him  I  was  also  sorry,  and  asked 
him  to  forgive  me  for  what  I  had  done 
to  him.  This  quite  overcame  him,  and 
he  grasped  my  hand  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Again  he  began  to  cry,  "  Water,  water 
—  give  me  water  !  " 

I  brought  him  another  olla  of  water, 
and  gulping  it  down  he  fell  back  upon 
his  pillow,  gave  a  gasp  or  two,  and  was 
dead. 

Covering  the  dead  man's  face  with  the 
blanket  I  returned  to  my  cabin.  The 
dead  robber  still  remained  on  his  knees 
with  his  head  resting  upon  the  bed,  just 
as  he  had  fallen. 

It  appeared  strange  to  me  that  he 
should  rest  so.  Lighting  a  stick  of  alla- 
to I  found  him  pinned  fast  to  the  bed. 
When  he  made  his  death  rush  at  me  he 
had,  in  falling,  driven  his  big  double- 
edged  knife  through  his  left  hand,  and 
deep  into  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

On  lifting  the  head  I  found  the  face  a 
strange  one  to  me.  I  left  the  body  as  I 
found  it,  sayirTg  to  myself,  "  Let  it  give 
its  evidence." 

Dan.  De  Quille. 
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FLOTSAM. 


ND  so  my  little  gal's 
comin'    home. 
And    comin' 
home  to  stay. 
To  only  think  of 
her  leavin'   her 
aunt'sfinehouse 
and    fine    com- 
pany,   jest 
on   account 
of   her   old 
father  bein' 
lonesome 
wi  t  tr- 
out her 
on  next 
Christ  - 
mas 

day !    Well,  well !    What  do  you  say  to 
that,  Flotsam,  my  lad?" 

"  Say  ?  Why,  Cap  'n,  /  should  say 
it 's  just  firstrate  !" 

"And  so  it  is.  She's  a  firstrate  one, 
is  my  little  gal.  No  fear  of  her  gettin' 
spiled  by  goin'  away.  Now  jest  to 
think  of  her  consideration  for  me  !  that's 
the  pint  of  the  matter.  There's  her 
aunt  done  her  best  to  keep  her,  so  she 
says,  for  the  holidays  —  wants  her  to 
see  what  Christmas  times  in  New  York 
City  looks  like  —  but  her  old  daddy 
stands  first,  bless  her !  Well,  well ; 
't  will  be  a  merry  Christmas  for  us  this 
year,  sure  enough." 

Captain  Jasper  folded  his  precious 
letter  with  careful  hands,  and  stowed  it 
away  in  the  capacious  wallet  he  always 
carried  in  his  breast  pocket ;  then  taking 
off  his  silver-rimmed  spectacles,  wiped 
them  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  smil- 
ing happily  all  the  while.  The  tallow 
dip  in  the  old-fashioned  brass  candle- 
stick on  the  table  might  have  been  mag- 
ically converted  into  a  crystal  chandelier, 


glittering  with  a  hundred  jets,  so  sud- 
denly and  brilliantly  had  the  homely 
little  parlor  become  illuminated  in  the 
eyes  of  its  two  occupants  by  the  bare 
anticipation  of  the  presence  that  was  to 
grace  it  soon.  For  it  wanted  but  one 
week  to  Christmas  day. 

While  Captain  Jasper  sat  musing, 
with  his  horny  finger  tips  pressed  to- 
gether, and  the  smile  still  playing 
around  his  benevolent  mouth,  Flotsam 
got  himself  up  in  a  shambling  way,  and 
stole  out  into  the  balcony  that  over-' 
hung  the  river  in  front  of  the  house. 
Above  and  beneath  him  glittered  the 
stars,  countless  specks  of  radiance  re- 
flected from  heaven's  vapory  dome  in  the 
shining  water.  On  the  opposite  bank 
glowed  another  line  of  lights,  guardians 
of  the  sleeping  town  that  stretched  away 
into  the  shelter  of  the  western  hills. 
Chill  silence  brooded  over  all ;  a  bell 
from  a  church-tower  in  the  town  chimed 
faintly  the  hour  of  eleven.  Flotsam 
looked  up,  and  as  he  lifted  his  rugged 
and  unlovely  face  towards  the  stars,  it 
seemed  glorified  in  their  tender  light. 
His  heart  throbbed  with  tumultuous 
joy,  a  joy  that  could  find  no  expression 
save  in  a  sudden  intense,  yearning 
thankfulness  to  the  Creator  of  the 
beautiful,  happy  world  around  him,  the 
world  that  contained  Lilly  Jasper,  the 
fairest,  to  him,  of  all  its  creatures,— 
Lilly,  who  was  coming  home. 

She  had  always  been  so  sweet  and  kind 
to  him,  this  gentle  Lilly.  As  children 
they  had  played  together  down  by  the 
boathouse,  sometimes  building  forts  in 
the  sand,  sometimes  clambering  into 
the  light  boats  that  danced  at  their 
moorings,  and  playing  that  they  were 
going  off  on  a  long  voyage  to  some  dis- 
tant fairy  shore.  She  never  laughed  at 
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his  homely  looks  and  awkward  ways,  or 
called  him  by  the  nickname  he  had  of 
late  years  learned  to  despise  ;  to  her  he 
was  always  "George."  George  Mason 
was  his  baptismal  name;  he  knew  no 
other,  and  it  was  thus  he  subscribed 
himself  on  the  rare  occasions  when  his 
signature  was  in  demand. 

Captain  Jasper  had  found  him  floating 
in  the  river,  a  baby  too  young  to 
struggle  for  life,  about  a  mile  further 
down ;  had  rescued  him,  brought  him 
home,  and  reared  him  as  a  son.  Whether 
he  had  tumbled  in,  or  had  been  pur- 
posely left  there  to  perish ;  who  were 
his  parents  ;  where  they  lived,  or  whether 
they  lived  at  all, — these  were  points 
on  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  likely  to  continue  so.  All  his  pre- 
server's efforts  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
surrounding  him  had  proved  futile,  and 
there  perforce  the  matter  rested.  The 
Captain,  though  he  chose  him  a  name 
and  had  him  properly  invested  with  it, 
called  him  "  Flotsam "  in  kindly  jest, 
and  rather  as  a  term  of  endearment,  for 
all  his  benevolent  impulses  went  out  to 
the  little  forsaken  lad  ;  and  as  Flotsam 
he  was  generally  known.  He  had  not 
suffered  the  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
his  companions  that  his  condition  seem- 
ed likely  to  draw  down  upon  him,  for 
he  was  '  simple  and  goodnatured  and 
entirely  inoffensive ;  still  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  he  should  feel 
himself  different  from  the  rest,  and  the 
knowledge  was  not  devoid  of  bitterness. 

Lilly  had  gone  the  winter  before  to 
visit  her  father's  half-sister,  a  New  York 
merchant's  rich  widow,  who  being  child- 
less would  fain  have  kept  the  girl  (who 
was  rarely  pretty  and  refined)  always 
with  her.  But  Lilly  loved  her  father  and 
her  California  home  too  well  for  that ; 
and  nothing  would  have  induced  the 
Captain  to  move  or  to  change  his  mode 
of  life.  He  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
river  steamers,  and  of  most  of  the  pleas- 
ure-craft under  his  charge,  which  during 
the  summer  season  were  in  great  de- 


mand ;  and  being  a  man  experienced  in 
navigation,  and  of  equal  shrewdness  and 
integrity  in  business  matters,  was  quite 
an  authority  in  his  little  world. 

Lilly,  his  only  child,  was  his  treasure 
and  his  pride  ;  and  now  she  was  coming 
back  to  brighten  the  home  her  absence 
had  made  so  dull.  Great  preparations 
were  set  on  foot  to  celebrate  her  return. 
The  old  house  was  scrubbed,  and  scoured, 
and  whitened,  the  furniture  polished, 
and  the  parlor  made  gay  —  painfully  gay 
—  with  a  brilliant  carpet  and  rainbow 
curtains.  As  to  the  "  little  gal's  "  own 
sanctum,  no  pains  were  spared  to  trans- 
form that  into  a  miracle  of  brightness 
and  beauty,  so  that  it  might  not  suffer 
by  contrast  with  the  fine  surroundings 
to  which  she  had  grown  accustomed. 
And  thus  in  gladsome  bustle  the  inter- 
vening time  slipped  by. 

It  was  late  one  evening  that  she  came. 
They  had  expected  her  all  day,  and  after 
three  expeditions  to  the  railway  station 
where  they  were  to  meet  her,  had  given 
her  up.  "She'll  be  here  tomorrow,"  the 
Captain  said,  as  he  soothed  his  disap- 
pointment with  that  ever  faithful  friend 
and  comforter,  his  pipe  ;  but  even  as  he 
spoke  Flotsam  called  out  joyfully  "  She's 
here  now,  Cap'n  !  "  and  both  started  up 
to  greet  the  radiant  figure  in  the  door- 
way, shadowed  by  a  taller  and  darker 
one  that  stood  behind  her. 

In  the  first  joy  of  the  welcoming,  the 
presence  of  an  intruder  was  scarcely 
heeded,  but  after  that  a  little  chill  fell 
upon  at  least  two  of  the  group.  Lilly 
presented  "  Aunty's  nephew,  Doctor 
Vane,"  and  the  Captain  promptly  ten- 
dered him  the  hospitality  of  his  house  ; 
after  which  Lilly  ran  up  stairs  to  divest 
herself  of  her  traveling  gear,  leaving  the 
visitor  to  make  his  own  explanations. 
A  fortunate  chance,  he  said,  had  neces- 
sitated his  paying  a  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  at  this  time,  and  he  esteemed  it 
a  privilege  to  have  been  Miss  Jasper's 
escort  during  at  least  a  portion  of  her 
journey.  There  had  been  an  accident 
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on  the  road,  causing  the  delay  in  their 
arrival,  and  of  this  he  made  an  entertain- 
ing little  history,  to  which  the  Captain 
listened  with  interest. 

He  was  a  slight,  fair,  rather  handsome 
man  of  about  thirty  ;  his  manner  in  ad- 
dressing his  host  was  as  courteous  as  if 
the  latter  had  been  a  millionaire,  and  the 
scene  of  their  interview  a  brown-stone 
front  on  Madison  Avenue.  Flotsam  sat 
in  the  background,  and  inspected  him 
with  inexperienced  eyes,  at  once  fasci- 
nated and  offended  by  the  outward  de- 
tails that  marked  him  as  a  being  of  an 
unknown  sphere, —  the  simple,  perfectly 
cut  garments,  with  their  indescribable 
air  of  adaptation  to  the  wearer,  the  spot- 
less collar  and  cuffs,  the  plain  gold  studs, 
and  dark  seal  ring  adorning  a  white  and 
shapely  hand  ;  Flotsam's  gaze,  traveling 
from  this  point  to  the  rough  brown  paws 
clasped  over  his  own  corduroy  knees, 
and  thence  vibrating  uneasily  between 
his  big,  dusty,  clumsily-laced  shoes  and 
the  feet  of  the  New  Yorker  in  their  pol- 
ished French  coverings. 

This  mental  inventory  was  interrupted 
by  a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder  ;  a  soft 
voice  murmured  in  his  ear,  "  How  nice 
it  is  to  be  at  home  again,  George,  and 
how  pretty  my  room  looks  !  I  know  you 
fixed  it  all." 

"  Do  you  like  it,  Lilly  ? "  A  warm 
blush  of  delight  suffused  his  face,  and 
his  heart  throbbed  as  she  slid  down  on 
the  chintz-covered  bench  beside  him. 
"  Yes,  I  did  fix  it,  mostly  ;  your  father 
helped  some.  But  are  you  truly  glad  to 
get  home  ?" 

"  Why,  I  should  think  so  !  how  could 
I  help  it  ?  It  just  seems  lovely.  And  I 
want  you" — she  lowered  her  tone  to  a 
whisper  —  "  to  help  me  show  Doctor 
Vane  everything,  and  make  him  like  Cal- 
ifornia ;  he  has  never  been  here  before. 
You  '11  take  us  down  the  river  tomorrow, 
won't  you  ?  We  '11  picnic  at  the  Cedars, 
and  bring  home  some  Christmas  berries  ; 
I  see  you  have  n't  got  any  yet." 

"  I  might  have  thought  of  it !  "    said 


Flotsam,  conscience  stricken. 

"  O,  it 's  all  the  better !  I  like  the  fun 
of  getting  them." 

"  How  long  is  —  he  —  going  to  stay  ?  " 

"  A  week  or  two,  maybe.  You  and  he 
will  be  friends,  I  know ;  he  's  ever  so 
nice.  He  is  Aunt  Flora's  husband's 
nephew,  you  know ;  so  we  are  sort  of 
cousins,  I  suppose." 

'•Well,  not  exactly,"  rejoinded  Flot- 
sam with  a  touch  of  resentment.  "  Have 
you  asked  him  to  stay  here  f  " 

"  Father  will,  I  know.  He  can  have 
the  little  south  room  off  the  pantry  ;  he 
isn't  a  bit  fussy.  And,  George,  I  have 
brought  you  the  loveliest  Christmas 
present  in  my  trunk." 

"  You  're  always  good  to  me,  Lilly," 
he  answered  a  little  wistfully.  Her  soft 
hand  was  touching  his,  and 'he  longed  to 
clasp  it,  to  hold  it  passionately  against 
his  heart,  to  tell  her  something  of  the 
wild  hopes  surging  there  ;  but  with  a 
little  nod  and  smile  she  jumped  up,  and 
went  over  to  where  her  father  was  sit- 
ting. 

She  pressed  close  to  his  side,  leaning 
her  cheek  on  his  shoulder  and  fondling 
his  hand  in  hers,  at  the  same  time  dip- 
ping into  the  conversation  between  his 
guest  and  himself  with  some  playful 
remark.  Dr.  Vane  smiled  at  her  and 
answered  in  the  same  strain  ;  there  was 
evidently  no  formality  in  their  inter- 
course. The  Captain's  fine  rugged  face 
was  illumined  with  happiness  ;  the  three 
chatted  sociably  together,  and  Flotsam 
finding  himself  quite  outside  the  circle 
presently  rose  and  went  silently  away. 

He  climbed  to  his  bedroom  under  the 
roof,  opened  the  window,  and  looked 
out ;  the  stars  shone,  the  water  rippled, 
as  on  that  evening  when  he  had  thought 
about  Lilly's  coming  home.  Somehow 
a  blank  and  a  chill  had  fallen  over  the 
familiar  scene  ;  the  sound  of  laughter 
floating  up  from  below  jarred  on  his  ears. 

"Why  did  that  chap  come  here?"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "  He  ain't  our 
kind." 
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And  simultaneously  there  flashed 
through  his  mind  the  thought, —  Was 
Lilly,  with  her  delicate  face  and  dainty 
ways,  one  of  their  kind  ? 

The  next  day,  although  Christmas  eve, 
was  mild  and  bright.  They  went  down 
the  river,  as  Lilly  had  planned ;  there 
was  no  wind,  so  Doctor  Vane  and  Flot- 
sam rowed,  and  the  boy  noted  with  sur- 
prise the  masterly  fashion  in  which  the 
city  man  handled  his  oar.  Lilly  had 
the  tiller  ;  she  was  in  gay  spirits,  and 
chattered  nonsense  all  the  way.  They 
landed  at  a  grove  where  the  thick  green- 
ery was  enriched  by  clusters  of  vivid 
scarlet  berries ;  they  had  brought  a 
basket  to  carry  these  home,  and  were 
soon  busily  gathering  the  spoils.  Vane 
kept  at  Lilly's  side,pulling  down  branches 
that  were  out  of  her  reach,  and  moving 
all  chance  obstacles  that  she  encount- 
ered. 

"  I  'm  tired,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Come 
with  me  and  I  '11  show  you  our  house ; 
it 's  just  a  little  way  farther  on." 

"  Our  house  ?  "  he  echoed  interroga- 
tively. 

"  George's  and  mine.  We  built  it  to- 
gether, when  we  were  little  things  —  O, 
ever  so  long  ago  !  At  least,  he  built  it 
and  I  looked  on  ;  and  it  has  been  growing 
and  growing  ever  since,  until  it  has  be- 
come quite  a  mansion.  You  see  it  is  made 
of  trees,  with  vines  for  the  curtains,  and 
there  are  windows  and  a  door  ;  it  is  really 
quite  beautiful  inside.  See,  here  it  is. 
Why,  George  has  been  working  here 
lately,  I  do  believe,  getting  it  all  ready 
for  me  !  How  good  of  you,  George  !  " 

She  turned  with  a  glowing  face  to 
thank  him,  but  he  was  not  in  hearing 
distance.  Doctor  Vane  walked  forward 
into  the  trim  arbor  and  looked  around. 

"Very  pretty  —  very  artistic,"  he  re- 
marked. "Your  —  ah  — young  friend 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  sociably  in- 
clined." 

"He  is  shy,  I  suppose,"  said  Lilly 
rather  absently,  plucking  off  a  twig. 
Vol.  XV— 4. 


They  lingered  a  minute  or  two,  then 
strolled  back  to  the  landing.  Flotsam 
was  sitting  in  the  boat  with  the  basket 
of  berries  between  his  knees  ;  he  looked 
around  unwillingly  as  Lilly  called  to 
him. 

"  Come,  George,  we  are  going  to  have 
our  lunch  ;  it 's  time." 

"  I  don't  want  any,  thanks,"  he  an- 
swered curtly.  "  I  ain't  hungry." 

So  the  Doctor  and  Lilly  shared  the 
repast,  and  made  merry  over  it  ;  and 
Flotsam  sat  in  the  boat  with  his  back 
towards  them,  and  nursed  a  dull  pain  in 
his  heart. 

They  rowed  homeward  more  silently 
than  they  had  come  ;  a  gray  mist  had 
engulfed  the  sunshine,  and  Lilly,  draw- 
ing her  shawl  around  her,  shivered  and 
complained  of  the  cold. 

"  Cold  !  after  New  York !  "  said  Vane 
jestingly. 

"  One  expects  to  be  cold  in  New  York. 
Here  it  is  different.  Somehow  things 
don't  seem  to  be  exactly  as  they  were 
when  I  went  away,"  said  Lilly,  half  pet- 
tishly. 

Doctor  Vane  smiled  at  her  in  a  friend- 
ly, indulgent  way,  but  she  would  not 
meet  his  eye.  Something  had  gone 
wrong ;  what  it  was  she  did  not  know, 
but  the  brightness  of  the  day  was  over. 

Christmas  passed  quietly,  then  one  or 
two  days  more,  and  still  the  visitor  lin- 
gered, urged  by  the  Captain,  who  said 
"  he  might  as  well  stop  right  along  ;  there 
war  n't  no  hurry  so  long  as  his  business 
didn't  need  him."  What  the  nature  of 
this  was  nobody  inquired  ;  Flotsam  sur- 
mised that  his  one  object  in  coming  to 
California  was  to  "fool  round  Lilly." 
This  youth  regarded  Vane  with  a  dark 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  which  the  oth- 
ers had  no  inkling  ;  but  Lilly  noticed  his 
changed  demeanor,  and  felt  annoyed  that 
he  should  behave  with  such  incivility  to 
a  guest. 

She  was  sitting  with  the  Doctor  one 
day  on  the  balcony,  discussing  the  feasi- 
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bility  of  a  sail.  The  sky  was  murky  and 
threatened  rain,  but  there  was  a  lovely 
breeze,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  project. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  this 
wonderful  climate  of  yours,"  said  Vane, 
"  so  I  can't  give  an  opinion.  There  goes 
your  friend;  we'll  ask  his  judgment." 
And  leaning  over  the  rail  he  called  out, 
"  Hallo,  Flotsam  ;  will  it  rain  today,  do 
you  think?" 

Flotsam  turned,  and  looked  upward 
with  a  scowl.  "  My  name  is  Mason,  Doc- 
tor Vane,"  he  said,  roughly,  "  and  I  want 
you  to  remember  it.  I  don't  know  noth- 
ing about  the  rain,  and  I  don't  care." 

"  Now  that 's  too  bad,"  said  Vane,  good- 
naturedly  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean 
any  offence.  The  fact  is,"  he  added  to 
Lilly  as  Flotsam  passed  on.  "  I  am  so 
used  to  hearing  your  father  address  him 
by  that  name,  it  comes  naturally  to  my 
lips.  I  '11  go  after  him  and  apologize." 

"  No,  pray  do  not,"  said  Lilly,  much 
vexed  ;  "  he  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you 
so  rudely.  Nearly  everybody  calls  him 
Flotsam,  and  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
mind  your  doing  it,  especially." 

"  I  shall  be  more  careful  in  future," 
said  Vane. 

"  I  can't  think,"  pursued  Lilly,  "what 
has  come  over  him  lately.  He  is  entirely 
changed,  and  seems  cross  or  unhappy,  I 
don't  know  which,  all  the  time.  He  used 
to  be  such  a  good-tempered  boy ! " 

"I  think,"  said  Vane,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, "  I  can  explain  the  change." 

"  She  looked  at  him  inquiringly ;  he 
met  her  eyes  frankly,  but  she  saw  his 
color  rise. 

"  Lilly,"  he  said  gently,  using  her 
Christian  name  for  the  first  time,  "  don't 
call  me  presumptuous  if  I  tell  you  that 
Flotsam  is  jealous.  He  thinks  that  I 
have  come  here  to  usurp  his  place  in 
your  regard." 

"  To  usurp  his  place  ! "  she  echoed. 

"  Yes.  I  have  found  out  that  he  loves 
you." 

Lilly  flushed  vividly,  and  her  eyes  fell. 


"He  is  —  he  has  been  like  my  brother 
always,"  she  hurriedly  murmured. 

"  But  7  am  not  and  can  never  be  like 
your  brother,"  said  Vane,  "and  I  have 
found  out  that  I  —  also  love  you." 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  touch  hers, 
but  at  that  instant  Captain  Jasper's 
cheery  voice  was  heard  calling  to  his 
"little  gal,"  and  with  a  strong  sense  of 
relief  Lilly  rose  and  made  her  escape 
into  the  house.  Her  heart  throbbed 
high,  but  whether  with  pain  or  with  tri- 
umph she  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
tell. 

Vane  sat  with  folded  arms,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  water  ;  his  own  feelings 
were  in  a  whirl.  "  I  might  do  worse," 
was  the  thought  that  passed  through 
his  mind.  "She  does  no  discredit  to  a 
New  York  drawing-room,  — my  mother 
admires  her,  and  she  is  by  far  the  most 
charming  girl  I  know." 

The  old  year  passed  away  in  sighs 
and  tears.  It  was  rather  dreary  inside 
the  old  house,  but  Vane  had  occupation 
enough  for  his  eyes  and  his  mind.  Now 
that  he  had  made  his  plunge,  he  could 
permit  himself  the  indulgence  of  con- 
tinually seeking  and  discovering  new 
perfections  in  Lilly,  although  she  was 
shy  of  him,  and  had  given  him  no  fur- 
ther opportunity  of  speaking.  He  was 
not  conceited  enough  to  feel  sure  of  her, 
but  he  did  not  in  the  least  regret  what 
he  had  done.  / 

"  We  '11  have  a  big  bowl  of  egg-nog, 
and  see  the  new  year  in,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  Do  you  ever  follow  that  fashion 
in  New  York,  Doctor  ? " 

<•  Yes,  often  ;  in  fact,  we  have  all  sorts 
of  jollification,"  answered  Vane,  ready 
to  lend  himself  to  any  plan  for  promot- 
ing cheerfulness.  "  I  am  a  capital  hand 
at  egg-nog,  if  Miss  Lilly  will  accept  my 
services." 

"  Flotsam,  lad,  you  '11  bring  the  heavy 
bowl  from  the  pantry,  and  help  Lilly 
with  the  other  things,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman. "  Now,  Doctor,  you  and  me  '11 
clear  off  the  table  and  make  room.  You 
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see  I  don't  stand  on  ceremony  —  want 
you  to  feel  yourself  at  home." 

"For  which  I  am  under  obligations," 
rejoined  Vane,  with  his  pleasant  smile. 
"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you 
treat  me  as  a  stranger." 

In  perfect  silence  Lilly  and  Flotsam 
went  together  in  quest  of  the  necessary 
articles  ;  she  longed  to  speak  a  friendly 
word  to  him,  but  his  manner  deterred 
her. 

It  had  grown  very  cold,  and  the  Cap- 
tain brought  in  fresh  logs  and  piled  them 
on  the  fire ;  the  flames  leaped  up,  illum- 
inating the  room  with  a  ruddy  glow. 
Outside,  the  wind  moaned  like  a  for- 
saken spirit ;  the  tide  was  rising,  and 
the  Captain  remarked  that  "  he  guessed 
this  wasn't  the  worst*  of  the  storm." 
They  gathered  round  the  table,  and 
Vane,  laughingly  taking  an  egg  from 
Lilly's  hand,  was  just  declaring  that 
he  should  not  permit  her  to  interfere 
with  his  business,  when  a  sound  like  a 
cry  of  distress  startled  them  all. 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  tremulously  exclaim- 
ed Lilly,  and  Vane  paused  to  listen. 

Again  the  sound  came,  far  off  and  in- 
distinct, yet  indescribably  eerie  and 
thrilling  in  its  seeming  plea  for  help. 

"Somebody's  in  the  current  at  Black 
Bend,"  cried  Flotsam,  and  like  a  flash 
he  was  gone. 

"  Here,  let  me  come  with  you,"  said 
Vane,  and  snatching  up  his  hat  he  fol- 
lowed the  boy  out,  but  Flotsam  was  al- 
ready lost  to  sight. 

Straining  his  eyes  in  the  darkness, 
the  Doctor  presently  saw  the  swiftly 
moving  form  leap  down  a  steep  embank- 
ment to  the  river's  edge,  and  then  run 
on.  Not  familiar  with  this  path,  but 
unwilling  to  lose  time  in  taking  a  more 
roundabout  course,  Vane  stumbled  along 
in  the  thick  gloom,  managing  by  instinct 
rather  than  the  use  of  his  eyes  to  keep 
sufficiently  away  from  the  bank.  The 
cry  was  not  repeated,  and  there  was  no 
other  sound  to  guide  him,  but  suddenly 
at  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  stream  he  came 


upon  Flotsam,  crouching  and  trying  to 
peer  into  the  water,  which  at  this  point 
swirled  and  foamed  angrily  in  its  deep 
but  narrow  bed. 

"  It  must  have  been  here  —  right 
here,"  said  Flotsam,  speaking  to  himself. 
"  If  I  'd  only  my  lantern  — " 

"  Why  on  earth  didn  't  you  bring  it  ?" 
asked  Vane,  impelled  by  excitement  to 
speak  more  roughly  than  he  was  aware 
of.  "  We  can  see  nothing  without  it." 

As  he  spoke,  the  moon  gleamed  out 
faintly  from  the  drifting  clouds,  casting 
a  pale  glow  over  the  wild  scene.  Close 
by,  in  the  seething  water,  rose  a  glisten- 
ing black  mass  of  rocks,  which  caught 
the  current  in  its  impetuous  flow,  and 
whirled  and  dashed  it  angrily  about 
their  jagged  sides,  then  sent  it  onward 
with  fresh  impetus  into  a  deep  basin 
where  the  waters  gathered  in  a  hollow 
of  the  shore.  It  was  the  one  danger- 
ous spot  on  the  river,  which,  not  twenty 
yards  away,  resumed  its  tranquil  course, 
and  stretched  out  in  a  fair  and  broad 
expanse. 

Flotsam  turned  fiercely,  springing  to 
his  feet,  and  making  a  step  forward. 
"Who  asked  you — "  he  began,  but  the 
words  died  on  his  lips.  Vane,  surprised, 
started  slightly  back,  lost  his  footing, 
and  in  an  instant  was  over  the  bank  and 
struggling  in  the  water. 

A  splendid  swimmer  by  education 
and  practice,  he  was  helpless  under  the 
present  condition  of  things,  —  ignorant 
of  his  surroundings,  unable  to  grasp 
anything,  and  vainly  trying  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  current,  which  threat- 
ened to  sweep  him  against  the  rocks. 

Flotsam  stood  still,  transfixed ;  his 
limbs  seemed  paralyzed,  but  through 
all  his  frame  quivered  a  thrill  of  guilty 
joy.  "He's  gone,  damn  him,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  then  suddenly  with  a  cry  of  self- 
loathing,  with  the  word  "murderer" 
shrieked  by  a  thousand  fiends  of  fancy 
in  his  ears,  he  tore  off  his  coat  and 
flung  himself  after  Vane,  yet  with  but  a 
slight  chance  of  regaining  safety  for 
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the  two  of  them.  The  moon  had  van- 
ished, and  darkness  again  prevailed. 

Suddenly  the  long  rays  of  a  lantern 
flickered  along  the  shore. 

"  Flotsam !  —  Doctor !  are  you  there  ? 
What 's  wrong  ?"  cried  the  Captain's 
stentorian  tones,  changing  from  simple 
anxiety,  to  horror  and  dismay  with  his 
next  exclamation :  "  For  God's  sake, 
boys,  hold  on  till. I  come!" 

A  coil  of  rope  he  had  brought  with 
him  was  flung  out,  and  Flotsam  managed 
to  sieze  it  and  secure  it  around  Vane's 
body  and  his  own ;  a  minute  later,  and 
the  iron  muscles  of  the  old  man  were 
brought  successfully  into  play  to  land 
them,  but  he  shook  his  head  when  he 
looked  into  Vane's  unconscious  face. 

"  I  'm  afraid  it 's  too  late,"  he  said. 
•"  Flotsam,  lad,  go  you  up  to  the  house 
and  get  things  ready ;  make  up  a  bed 
on  the  sofa  in  front  of  the  fire ;  ask 
Lilly  to  have  hot  water  and  blankets ; 
don't  scare  her,  poor  little  gal  —  she 
thinks  a  sight  of  the  Doctor." 

How  much  she  thought  of  him,  Lilly 
only  found  out  when  she  knelt  beside 
his  motionless  form,  and  secretly  press- 
ed her  lips  and  her  wet  cheek  to  his 
cold  hand  under  the  covering.  The 
feeble  hand  stirred,  as  if  that  electric 
touch  had  warmed  anew  its  frozen  life- 
current  ;  the  closed  lids  quivered,  and 


a  low,  broken  sigh  told  the  Captain  his 
vigorous  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain. 

And  so  the  Doctor  was  saved ;  but 
what  of  Flotsam  ? 

Nobody  knew  where  he  was.  At  the 
first  sign  of  Vane's  restoration  he 
slipped  away,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
The  next  morning  when  the  Captain, 
supposing  that  he  had  overslept,  went 
to  call  him,  he  found  that  his  room  had 
not  been  occupied  in  the  night.  He 
sought  everywhere  —  in  the  boathouse, 
in  his  favorite  haunts  along  the  shore 
and  under  the  bridge,  and  even  in  the 
green  arbor  he  had  built  for  Lilly,  where 
so  many  of  their  childhood's  hours  had 
been  spent.  Long  was  the  search  con- 
tinued, but  he  was  not  found.  From 
an  unknown  source  he  had  come  to 
them,  into  unknown  regions  he  had 
vanished,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

Peacefully  between  its  green  banks 
the  broad  river  runs  ;  the  old  boathouse 
is  there,  and  there  the  light  boats  dance 
at  their  moorings  still.  And  down  at 
Black  Bend  the  current  foams  and 
seethes,  and  is  torn  by  the  cruel  edges 
of  the  rocks.  But  is  it  only  in  a  dream 
that  a  white  face  pillowed  on  the  bed 
below  turns  upward  to  the  stars  that 
shine  dimly  through  the  turbulent 
water,  like  the  promises  of  God  upon  a 
troubled  heart  ? 

Fannie  M.  P.  Deas. 
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IF  WE  COULD  KNOW. 

FATHER  of  light,  if  we  could  only  know 
In  surety  that  the  little  good  we  do 
Served  in  its  way  to  help  some  other  soul ; 
And  that  our  piteous  habit  here  below 
Of  hoping  what  our  aching  hearts  want  true, 
Would  some  time  bring  us  to  the  longed-for  goal, — 
Then  would  our  way  seem  hopeful,  clear,  and  sweet, 
And  we  should  journey  on  with  willing  feet. 
• 

Is  it  so  much,  this  guerdon  that  we  ask  ? 
Now  fear  as  heavy  as  new-broken  wings 
Hangs  on  us,  lest  we  do  unconscious  wrong. 
But  if  upon  us  groping  at  'our  tasks 
Came  the  clear  light  that  this  assurance  brings, 
There  would  be  comfort  for  us  sweet  as  song, 
And  radiance,  and  the  breath  of  peace  be  there, 
Like  soft  leaf-whisperings  echoing  everywhere. 

Francis  E.  Sheldon. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 


OME  years  since 
the  danger  to 
wayfarers  on  the 
main  road  lead- 
ing from  south- 
eastern Arizona 
to  New  Mexico 
from  renegade 
Apaches  was 
great.  In  re- 
sponse to  urgent 
so  licitation  s 
from  the  alarm- 
ed settlers,  the  commanding  general 
of  the  military  department  of  Arizona 
established  a  cordon  of  small  picket 
posts,  under  trusted  non-commissioned 
officers,  at  the  intersections  of  the  road 
with  the  principal  Indian  trails,  which 
wound  in  and  out  along  shallow  streams 
and  dry  gulches,  through  deep,  rugged 
ravines  and  steep  mountain  passes,  and 
traversing  the  country  in  all  directions. 
One  of  the  points  selected  as  requir- 
ing special  vigilance,  as  it  was  situated 
on  one  of  the  principal  Apache  war 
trails,  was  Burro  Springs,  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  spur  of  the  Burro  Mountains, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico,  on  the  road  between  San  Simon 
and  Pinos  Altos,  some  twelve  miles  north 
of  the  Gila  river. 

This  trail  was  a  favorite  one  of  the 
marauders,  as  it  made  an  easily  concealed 
short  cut  across  country  in  the  direction 
of  Chihuaha,  almost  as  far  as  Sinaloa,  — 
two  of  Mexico's  northern  provinces. 
Leaving  the  reservation,  almost  always 
after  drawing  their  monthly  rations,  or 
semi-annual  allowance  of  variegated, 
shoddy  clothing  and  bright  red  woolen 
blankets,  they  usually  crossed  the  San 
Carlos  river  immediately  above  the 
agency,  ascended  the  western  bank  of 


the  Gila  to  a  point  a  little  below  the 
sub-agency,  some  twenty  miles  above 
the  main  one,  forded  the  river,  and  strik- 
ing northeasterly  towards  Ash  Creek, 
crossed  the  Gila  range  and  Peloncillo 
mountains  at  Bonita  Creek  and  Rio  del 
Prieto,  traversed  the  mat  pats,  —  bad 
lands,  —  and  the  Burros,  and  descended, 
through  Grant  county,  New  Mexico, 
into  Chihuaha  and  Sonora,  where  they 
harried,  plundered,  and  murdered,  at 
leisure  and  pleasure,  —  except  when,  on 
rare  occasions,  they  encountered  Mexi- 
can troops,  which  they  generally  whipped. 

To  the  traveler  coming  from  the  grad- 
ually ascending,  uninteresting  cactus 
strewn  plains,  bordering  the  Gila  there- 
abouts, the  general  aspect  of  the  Burro 
Mountains  is  most  pleasing,  as  they  loom 
up  and  close  the  prospect  in  the  misty 
blue  of  far  away  distance ;  and  as  he 
comes  nearer  to  them  their  abrupt, 
wooded  sides,  and  pine  and  fir-covered 
dome-like  summits,  rising  like  heaps  of 
cloud  of  light  and  dark  green  inter- 
mixed from  their  base  of  rolling  foothills, 
give  them  features  of  distinct  individu- 
ality in  the  midst  of  their  surroundings. 
They  seem  to  rise  out  of  clusters  of 
small  orchards,  for  the  mesquites  of  the 
plains,  —  in  general  form  like  apple 
trees,  although  their  foliage  has  a  feath- 
ery fineness,  —  growing  at  first  wide 
apart  here  and  there,  gradually  come 
closer  together  as  the  altitude  increases, 
until  they  are  replaced  by  the  sugar 
pines,  firs,  and  cedars  ;  and  the  orchard- 
like  appearance  is  enhanced  by  the  white 
and  black  gramma  and  other  short,  curly, 
nutritious  grasses,  unrolling  like  a  close- 
ly cropped  sward  underneath  the  trees. 

Running  in  and  out  from  among  the 
mesquite  orchards  until  they  reach  the 
alluvial  plain  and  meet  the  Gila,  are  nu- 
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merous  small  lateral  ravines  or  gulches, 
resulting  from  gradual  erosion.  These 
connect  with  a  labyrinthine  maze  of 
deeper  and  more  complicated  indenta- 
tions and  box  cafions  in  the  mountains, 
with  steep,  wooded,  arroyo-seamed  sides 
admirably  adapted  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  an  ambushing  party  where  they 
debouch  upon  the  road  ;  or  to  cover  its 
hurried  march  across  country,  —  a  de- 
sideratum to  which  the  Apache  warriors 
attached  great  importance  in  their  light- 
ning raids. 

The  Burro  Sierras  consist  of  the  Big 
Burros  and  the  Little  Burros,  which  are 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  first  in  a 
gradually  diminishing  span.  The  whole 
system  is  a  jumble  of  mountains,  thrown 
up  and  standing  in  social  groups,  their 
eastern  base  falling  away  in  terraces, 
from  each  of  which,  in  an  increasing 
scale,  the  wide-spreading  landscape  be- 
low reveals  itself,  map-like,  for  vast  dis- 
tances in  bird's  eye  views,  as  one  ascends 
towards  the  summits ;  while  on  the  west- 
ern side  the  descent  towards  the  mes- 
quite  orchards  is  in  long,  even  slopes, 
until  the  candelabra-like  saguarros  and 
mescal  bearing  plains  are  reached,  with 
their  nopals  and  charambullas,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  cactus  family. 

Throughout  the  entire  system  game 
of  all  kinds  indigenous  to  that  section, 
—  cinnamon  and  black  bear,  Virginia 
and  black-tailed  deer,  wild  turkey  and 
quail,  and  cottontail  rabbit  —  was  still 
abundant,  and  a  scouting  or  raiding 
party  crossing  it  could  always  depend 
on  procuring  a  supply  sufficient  to  last 
several  days  after  getting  beyond  it. 

There  is  a  streak  of  country  crossing 
the  Burros  which  seems  to  be  the  espec- 
ial habitat  of  the  silver  gray  cactus  rat, 
of  which  the  Apaches  are  exceedingly 
fond  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  which  is 
always  found  in  the  range  of  the  Agave 
Americana  or  mescal  melocactus.  This 
rodent,  the  handsomest  of  its  species, — 
a  branch  of  the  Didomys  genus, —  col- 
onizes among  the  roots  of  the  saguarra 


and  other  stem  cactuses  of  the  grandi- 
flora,  gnawing  the  roots  to  get  at  the 
succulent  sap ;  and  eventually,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  cactus  pines  away, 
the  upper  part  of  its  stem  drying  up  and 
dying  first. 

When  an  Apache  sees  the  top  of  a 
saguarra  turning  yellow  while  its  lower 
part  is  still  a  vivid  green,  with  its  small 
red  flowers  adhering  to  the  trunk,  he 
knows  that  the  rats  have  their  burrows 
beneath,  and  he  turns  aside  and  roots 
up  the  colonists,  which  he  kills  with 
much  glee,  and  hangs  by  the  tails  to  the 
cartridge-belt  around  his  waist, — togeth- 
er with  such  scalps  as  he  may  have 
picked  up  by  the  way, —  until  the  time 
comes  for  his  next  meal. 

Under  the  combined  circumstances 
of  the  Burros  forming  a  natural  covered 
way  for  the  Indian  raiding  parties,  and 
the  assurance  of  plenty  of  food  while  in 
them,  their  predilection  for  these  wild 
and  almost  inaccessible  recesses  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

The  picket  at  Burro  Springs  consisted 
of  five  privates  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment 
of  United  States  Infantry,  under  Ser- 
geant Buford.  Their  camp, —  three 
small  tents,  protected  in  the  rear  by  a 
mass  of  natural  masonry,  and  in  front 
by  a  small  earth  breastwork  constructed 
by  the  squad, —  was  established  in  close 
proximity  to  the  springs,  jutting  out 
from  underneath  a  chaotic  pile  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  thrown  up  in  some  long 
past  subterranean  convulsion  and  erup- 
tion near  the  road. 

A  shorj;  distance  below  it,  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  way,  stood  a  small  log 
cabin,  in  which  lived  a  settler  named 
Smith,  who,  with  his  family,  consisting 
of  his  wife,  one  grown-up  daughter,  and 
two  smaller  ones  not  yet  in  their  teens, 
had  preempted  a  land  claim  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  which,  owing  to  the 
springs  on  it,  was  valuable  in  that  dried- 
up  section  of  the  country.  These  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  their  dangerously  ex- 
posed situation,  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
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Apache  war  trail,  were  very  glad  to  have 
the  soldiers,  few  as  they  were,  camped 
near  them ;  and  in  return  for  their 
"  Garde  douloureuse" — for  it  was  noth- 
ing else,  with  the  addition  of  being  very 
ennuyeuse  besides, — generously  supplied 
them  freely  with  butter  and  eggs,  fresh 
milk  and  buttermilk,  and  the  like. 

These  things  were  very  welcome  to 
the  men,  who  returned  the  favors  of  the 
Smith  family,  not  only  by  their  protect- 
ive guard,  but  also  by  doing  all  sorts  of 
chores  that  came  handy  to  them.  They 
brought  water  and  hauled  wood,  and 
almost  every  evening  some  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  boys,  in  his  blue  uniform, 
would  be  seen  driving  home  the  cows 
in  the  gloaming,  with  his  musket,  half 
cocked,  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  eyes 
glancing  sharply  to  the  right  or  left,  on 
the  loook-out  for  Indian  signs ;  while 
another,  with  his  uniform  coat  and  gun 
lying  on  the  ground  beside*  him,  and  his 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  above  his  elbows, 
sat  on  a  rickety  three-legged  stool,  with 
a  tin  pail  between  his  knees,  milking 
some  old  "muley"  as  best  he  could  — 
her  calf  alongside  looking  curiously  at 
the  novel  milk-maid,  arid  waiting  there 
patiently  for  his  betters  to  be  served  be- 
fore taking  his  turn. 

And  it  thus  came  about  that  pretty 
Polly  Smith,  —  sweet  sixteen  and  two 
over,  —  instead  of  wasting  her  sweet- 
ness upon  the  desert  air  of  the  Burros, 
and  sighing  her  young  life  away,  as  be- 
fore, in  useless  repinings  for  the  lover 
that  came  not,  found  herself  all  at 
once,  owing  to  the  Department  orders, 
a  much-sought-after  belle,  with  more 
beaus  to  her  string  from  among  the  tem- 
porarily bucolic  sons  of  Mars  than  she 
could  attend  to  or  know  what  to  do  with. 
But  Private  Timothy  Timrod,  being  fat 
and  jolly  like  herself,  and  very  winning 
in  his  ways  besides,  came  first  in  the 
race  for  her  favor;  Sergeant  Buford, 
with  his  more  patrician  patronymic, 
coming  up  in  gallant  style  a  short  dis- 
tance in  rear  of  his  subordinate. 


Private  Timrod  was  a  broth  of  an 
Irish  boy  from  County  Cork,  who  had 
landed  at  one  jump,  for  reasons  known 
to  himself,  from  Castle  Garden  into 
the  United  States  army,  through  the 
necessarily  intervening  hoop  of  the  New 
York  recruiting  office,  and  had  been 
drafted  thence,  with  other  embryo  war- 
riors of  foreign  birth,  to  Arizona  for 
regular  army  officers  to  fight  the  In- 
dians with.  He  loved  two  things  in  this 
world  above  all  others  —  women  and 
whisky ;  he  hardly  knew  which  best. 
He  stood  in  awe  of  but  two  —  the 
Devil  and  the  Apaches ;  he  had  no 
doubts,  whatever,  which  most ;  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Apaches  were 
far  worse  than  the  Devil. 

He  was  very  fond  of  hunting  —  close 
to  the  camp  —  remarkably  so,  indeed, 
considering  that  he  never  had  had  a  gun 
in  his  hands  before  he  was  presented 
with  one  by  the  United  States.  But  he 
had  a  hard  time  between  his  love  of 
gunning  for  game,  and  his  fear  of  being 
made  game  himself,  especially  after 
dark,  when  his  interest  in  the  pursuit  of 
whatever  he  was  after  had  taken  him 
unawares,  some  distance  from  camp, 
and  when,  under  the  fantastic  hallucina- 
tion of  his  craven  heart  and  muddled 
brains,  every  bush  and  rock  on  his  way 
homeward  assumed  the  horribly  dis- 
torted proportions  of  whole  tribes  of 
Apaches  on  the  war-path,  closing  in 
upon  him  from  all  sides  at  once,  with 
the  most  sanguinary  intent  upon  his 
curly  scalp  —  which  he  kept  rubbing 
with  one  hand  after  the  other  to  assure 
himself  that  it  was  still  in  its  right 
place,  until  he  was  once  more  safe  in 
his  tent  among  his  companions. 

The  deer  were  abundant  thereabouts, 
but  he  was  far  oftener  surprised  by  them 
than  they  were  by  him.  And  from  the 
way  they  stopped  on  some  near  ridge, 
and  stared  meditatively  down  on  him,  try- 
ing to  pick  up  by  the  handful  his  regula- 
tion metallic  cartridges  as  they  dropped 
one  by  one  on  the  ground  from  the  car- 
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tridge  box  that  in  his  buck  fever  excite- 
ment he  almost  always  forgot  to  close 
and  button  up,  he  must  have  been  an 
object  of  interesting  surprise  to  them. 
Once  he  had  very  much  surprised  a  fine 
buck  and  himself  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  by  ramming  half  a  dozen  cartridges 
instead  of  one  into  the  chamber  of  his 
gun ;  and  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  the 
deer  sprang  forward  on  three  legs  with 
the  fourth  dragging  broken  behind  him, 
while  Timrod  sprawled  over  backwards 
on  the  broad  of  his  back,  spitting  out 
two  of  his  front  teeth  with  a  mouthful  of 
blood,  and  chokingly  muttered,  "May 
the  Vargin  have  mercy  on  me,  it's  thun- 
der-struck I  am  !  "  and  he  came  back  to 
camp  bredouille,  as  he  started,  and  re- 
mained on  the  sick  report  for  a  week 
afterwards. 

After  this  exploit,  in  which  he  came 
near  killing  with  one  stone  two  birds  fly- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  the  Sergeant, 
who  did  not  think  it  safe  for  the  rest  of 
the  squad  to  be  near  to  Tim  if  they 
should  be  called  into  action,  unless  he 
received  further  instruction  in  the  use 
of  his  gun,  took  him  in  hand,  and  they 
went  out  hunting  together.  This  suited 
Tim  perfectly,  for  as  they  returned  home- 
ward in  the  gloaming  with  a  haunch  of 
venison  slung  across  the  pack-mule's 
back,  and  he  held  on  with  a  firm  grip  to 
the  mule's  tail,  with  the  Sergeant,  wide- 
awake, bringing  up  the  rear  behind  him, 
he  was  relieved  for  the  time  being  of 
his  haunting  Apache  fears,  and  a  broad 
grin  shone  all  over  his  cheerful  counte- 
nance at  the  near  prospect  of  the  coming 
feast. 

But  if  Timrod  was  mortally  afraid  of 
Apaches  of  whatsoever  tribe  —  Chirica- 
hua  or  Ton  to,  Sierra  Blanca  or  Mesca- 
lero,  —  he  was  not  a1  coward  otherwise  ; 
very  far  from  it,  for  when  his  Irish  blood 
was  up,  he  would  have  tackled  a  cross- 
cut saw,  provided  it  did  not  wear  feath- 
ers on  its  head  and  a  breech-clout  around 
its  waist,  with  a  scalping  knife  stuck  into 
it. 


One  dark  night,  on  his  way  back  to 
camp  from  telling  ghost  stories  to  the 
Smith  family,  —  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  much  he  knew  about  Irish  banshees 
and  id  genus  omne,  —  he  found  a  black 
bear  creating  havoc  in  the  Smith's  pig- 
pen ;  and  having  no  weapons  about  him 
he  attacked  his  burly  adversary  with  his 
hands.  He  first  grasped  him  by  the 
throat  and  attempted  to  choke  him,  but 
the  bear  broke  away,  charged,  and  hurl- 
ing his  assailant  to  the  ground,  began  to 
shake  him  much  as  a  terrier  would  a 
rat.  He  tore  his  clothes,  cut  his  face, 
and  finally  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
was  about  to  strangle  him,  when  one  of 
the  terror-stricken  pigs  tried  to  rush 
past  to  another  corner.  In  doing  so  it 
struck  the  bear  in  the  head,  and  stuck 
one  of  its  legs  into  the  open  mouth  of 
the  half-choked  Tim,  causing  him  to 
cough  violently. 

Bruin  was  made  so  furious  by  this  un- 
expected assault  that  he  left  the  Irish- 
man and  pounced  on  the  porker,  which 
gave  vent  to  a  series  of  blood-curdling 
screams  that  roused  every  animal  about 
the  place.  The  cows  began  to  bellow, 
the  mules  and  horses  to  snort.  Timrod 
availed  himself  of  this  timely  diversion, 
and  scrambling  on  his  feet,  jumped  on 
the  bear's  back,  and  began  beating  him 
over  the  eyes  with  his  sledge-hammer 
fists.  Then  it  was  Bruin's  turn  to  begin 
squealing,  and  man,  pig,  and  bear  were 
yelling  in  chorus.  The  din  was  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  the  house-dog,  who  had 
been  visiting  the  soldiers'  camp  in 
search  of  gnawable  soup  bones,  and  now 
added  his  terrific  barking  and  snarling 
to  the  already  tumultuous  clamor. 

Timrod,  bobbing  up  and  down  a-strad- 
dle  of  the  bear,  and  running  amuck 
among  the  pigs, —  jumping  over  them  at 
one  time  and  jumped  over  by  them  at 
another  —  at  last  caught  hold  of  one  of 
his  steed's  forelegs  and  gave  it  such  a 
violent  wrench  as  to  sprain  it  at  the 
elbow.  The  dog  leaped  into  the  pen  at 
this  moment  and  attacked  everything  he 
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met,  regardless  of  friend  or  foe.  Tim 
and  the  bear,  the  dog  and  the  hogs,  were 
then  engaged  in  a  free  fight  like  Kil- 
kenny cats,  in  which  all  were  rather 
badly  damaged,  and  getting  thoroughly 
pummelled,  when  it  was  ended  abruptly 
by  the  sudden  onslaught  of  a  sow  with 
young,  whose  pen  had  been  broken  by 
the  charging.  She  seized  the  bear  by 
the  other  foreleg  and  held  on  to  it  until 
Timrod  was  able  to  kill  the  intruder  with 
a  fence  rail,  just  as  old  man  Smith  came 
up  on  the  run  with  his  shotgun,  and  was 
making  ready  to  fire  both  barrels  into 
the  tumbling  outfit ;  which  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  have  settled  some  of  them 
besides  the  bear —  Tim  among  the  rest. 
When  he  got  back  to  his  tent  he  found 
his  clothes  all  in  tatters,  and  his  face  so 
heavily  covered  with  mud  and  blood  that 
only  his  eyes  were  visible.  He  felt  rather 
proud  of  his  victory  on  account  of  Polly, 
but  it  cost  him  dearly,  for  it  was  nearly 
a  month  before  his  numerous  wounds 
were  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  him  to 
sit  in  a  chair ;  and  he  never  hankered 
after  any  more  bear  fights,  for  of  the 
two  he  would  have  preferred  hugging  a 
rattlesnake. 

In  the  meantime,  after  he  got  well  his 
ardent  courtship  of  the  fair  and  plump 
Polly  progressed  favorably  onward  with 
Irish  good  fortune  in  the  even  tenor  of 
its  gradually  ascending  way, —  despite  a 
few  spasmodic  fits  of  jealousy  of  the 
Sergeant,  who  every  once  in  a  while 
quietly  sailed  in  on  his  own  hook. 

Tim,  like  a  good  strategist,  availed 
himself  of  every  fair  means  in  his  way 
to  press  his  suit.  He  had  a  sweet,  mel- 
low tenor  voice,  and  as  once  upon  a  time 
he  had  belonged  to  a  glee  club,  his  reper- 
toire of  Irish  melodies  and  plantation 
songs  constituted  quite  a  fund  of  enjoy- 
ment to  his  comrades.  To  see  him,  of 
evenings,  trying  with  suspicious  care  to 
preserve  a  graceful  balance  on  a  crippled 
wooden  stool  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
while  Miss  Polly  sat  at  the  other  end  on 
an  equally  rickety  chair, —  for  the  furni- 


ture of  the  log  cabin  was  rather  primi- 
tive as  well  as  worn, —  listening,  half 
entranced,  to  his 

"She  is  the  fairest  flower — " 
was  a  sight  as  pleasing  to  true  lovers  as 
it  was  interesting  to  all  beholders. 

In  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments he  was  an  excellent  dancer  ;  and 
if  in  the  field  a  very  indifferent  nimrod, 
he  became  a  regular  sharpshooter  in  the 
Smiths'  log  cabin,  for  as  he  rose  from 
his  peg-leg  stool  to  engage  his  love  for  a 
dance,  he  hit  the  left  hand  andiron  in 
the  fire-place  every  time  in  the  loop  with 
his  second  handed  quid,  and  a  "  Bull's 
eye !  be  jabers ! "  —  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  Miss  Polly,  who  from  motives  of 
well  regulated  house  keeping  and  long 
experience  in  her  own  family  appreciated 
marksmanship  of  that  kind.  He  had 
taught  her  to  waltz,  after  a  fashion,  and 
as  they  whirled  together  in  some  amaz- 
ing gyratory  movement  to  the  tune  of 
"  An.  der  schonen  blauen  Donau"  played 
by  a  German  brother  in  arms  upon  a 
broken-down  accordeon,  they  were  the 
observed  of  all  observers. 

And  in  the  final  lancers  quadrille,  on 
gala  nights,  (under  the  orchestral  leader- 
ship of  Professor  Patrick  Maloney,  a  dis7 
reputable  looking  old  tramp  of  a  violinist 
from  Dublin,  temporarily  laid  up  with  a 
sore  foot  and  an  old  fiddle  at  this  way- 
side Eden)  which  usually  wound  up  these 
noctes  ambrosiance,  Timothy  Timrod 
and  Polly  Smith  took  a  prominent  part 
at  the  head  of  the  set,  and  the  poor  Ser- 
geant, although  commander  in  chief  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  the  Burros, 
and  another  unlucky  wight  in  a  blue  coat 
and  brass  buttons,  had  to  put  up  with 
the  little  sisters  at  the  foot,  while  father 
and  mother  Smith  hung  and  swung  one 
another  as  in  duty  "bound. 

Christmas  came,  and  the  whole  garri- 
"  son  of  the  "  Garde  Douloureuse"  changed 
for  the  nonce  and  the  day  into  a  garde 
bienheureuse,  sat  down  in  full  uniform 
at  the  Smiths'  board,  loaded  to  the 
groaning  point  with  all  the  obtainable 
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delicacies  of  the  season  in  the  way  of 
eatables,  but,  much  to  the  regret  and 
sorrow  of  Timothy,  with  a  conspicuous 
absence  of  drinkables,  except  in  the 
shape  of  boiling  hot  coffee  and  pure,  ice- 
cold  water  from  the  springs, —  of  which, 
by  the  way,  he  only  drank  when  he  could 
not  help  himself  otherwise,  water  being, 
as  he  said  and  believed,  bad  for  his  stom- 
ach. Snow  had  fallen  thickly  a  few  days 
before,  and  Smith,  as  he  explained  to 
his  guests,  had  been  unable  to  get  over 
the  impassable  road  to  Silver  City  for 
something  stronger  to  drink ;  but  he 
would  try  and  have  at  least  one  gallon 
of  whisky  for  the  forthcoming  New 
Year's  dinner  —  to  which  one  and  all 
were  respectfully  and  cordially  invited, 
to  meet  a  few  friends  of  his  who  had 
promised  to  come  and  eat  it  with  the 
family.  So  Tim  seasoned  his  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  the  Barmecide  flavor  of 
the  promised  New  Year's  feast  and  New 
Mexican  poteen. 

Despite  the  want  of  the  missing  stim- 
ulus he  was,  as  usual,  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  dance  that  evening,  and  his  vocal 
achievements  were  on  a  par  with  his 
Terpsichorean  feats.  So  much  so  that 
sweet  Polly  thought, —  as  they  sat  to- 
gether in  a  dark  corner,  with  1m  arm 
around  her  waist  and  her  shawl  thrown 
over  it  to  hide  it  from  the  Sergeant,  who 
threw  very  suspicious  glances  in  their 
direction  every  once  in  a  while, —  that 
such  a  splendid,  captivating  fellow  as 
Private  Timrod  never  lived  before,  and 
she  began  to  entertain  serious  intentions 
of  accepting  the  position  of  laundress  in 
the  United  States  army  which  Tim  had 
more  than  once  offered  her,  together 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  fat,  chunky 
hand,  and  which  he  reiterated  that  night 
after  the  party  broke  up,  in  the  angle  of 
the  chimney  behind  the  gable. 

So  forcibly,  in  point  of  fact,  that  as 
she  permitted  him  to  take  a  lingering 
goodnight  kiss  upon  her  sweetly  smiling 
little  red  mouth,  she  almost  promised 
to  apply  for  the  place  at  an  early  date ; 


and  then,  with  the  bashful  coyness  of  a 
modest  maiden  who  has  said  more  than 
she  intended,  she  ran  back  into  the  house, 
while  happy  Tim  proceeded  around  the 
corner  on  his  way  back  to  the  camp,  and 
to  his  lonely  canvas-sheltered  couch,  with 
his  knapsack  for  a  pillow. 

As  he  came  slowly  pondering,  near 
the  corral  fence,  in  the  roundabout  way 
he  had  inadvertently  taken  in  his  dreamy 
anticipations  of  forthcoming  bliss  with 
Polly  as  a  regimental  laundress,  he  per- 
ceived in  the  gloom  before  him  a  dark 
form  crouching  against  the  fence,  which, 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  the  whitish 
gray  of  the  peeled  cottonwood  poles  be- 
hind it,  at  once  assumed  in  his  Indian- 
haunted  mindthe  dreaded  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  an  Apache  scout  on 
the  watch  for 'a  scalp;  and  with  his  pal- 
pitating heart  in  his  wide-open  mouth 
he  ran* at  once  as  fast  as  his  short  legs 
could  carry  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp.  As  he  sped  on  with  the  trembling 
wings  of  fear,  he  distinctly  heard  the 
swiftly  following  footfalls  of  moccasin- 
shod  feet  in  full  chase  after  him.  They 
sounded  louder  and  closer  to  his  ears,  as 
if  gaining  on  him  very  fast ;  he  came  to 
the  corral  well  standing  in  his  way,  and 
in  his  desperation  he  grabbed  hold  of 
the  pole  rope,  with  his  two  hands  above 
his  head,  and  jumping  with  both  feet  in- 
to the  wooden  bucket  attached  to  it, 
away  he  went,  as  straight  and  as  swift 
as  a  plummet,  to  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
with  the  cold  water  up  to  his  neck. 

What  became  of  his  supposed  pursuer, 
or  how  long  he  remained  in  the  well,  was 
a  matter  of  some  doubt  to  him  afterwards; 
but  when  Polly  went  to  it  early  the  next 
morning  to  draw  water  for  the  cows  to 
drink,  she  found  very  much  to  her  amaze- 
ment her  lover  standing  like  Truth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  with  the  water 
almost  up  to  his  ears,  and  his  teeth  chat- 
tering like  those  of  a  half-drowned  cur. 
His  avoirdupois  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  balancing  stone  at  the  other  end 
of  the  sweep,  he  had  been  unable  to  pull 
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himself  up,  and  he  might  have  remained 
in  his  involuntary  bath  forever  had  it 
not  been  for  Polly's  welcome  aid,  which 
she  extended  to  him  at  once  by  adding 
her  weight  to  that  of  the  stone,  amid 
her  shrieks/of  irrepressible  laughter.  As 
she  was  no  light  weight,  she  no  sooner 
began  to  pull  down  the  butt  of  the  pole 
than  away  shot  the  other  end  upward 
into  the  air,  with  Tim,  dripping  like  an 
unwrung  bundle  of  gunnysacks,  hanging 
to  the  rope  for  dear  life,  with  his  feet  in 
the  bucket  and  suspended  like  Mahom- 
et's coffin  between  heaven  and  earth. 

The  Apache  did  not  catch  him  that 
time,  but  poor  Tim  caught  the  worst 
cold  he  ever  had  in  his  life  so  far,  and 
for  several  days  he  was  threatened  with 
pneumonia,  despite  the  wonderful  decoc- 
tions of  medicinal  herbs  he  was  com 
pelled  to  swallow  red  hot  to  please  Miss 
Polly,  which  were  far  worse  in  his  opin- 
ion than  even  cold  water,  —  and  that  was 
bad  enough  inwardly  as  well  as  outward- 

iy- 

But  when  New  Year's  eve  came  he 
was  all  right  again  and  on  hand  as  jolly 
as  ever  to  see  the  old  year  die  under  its 
accumulated  burden  of  weal  and  woe, 
and  to  welcome  the  new  one,  with  what- 
ever ups  and  downs  it  might  bring  him 
in  its  yet  unknown  span. 

The  expected  guests,  composed  of  the 
half-dozen  families  who  lived  within  an 
immediate  neighborly  vicinity  of  twenty 
miles  or  so,  had  arrived  at  the  Smiths' 
homestead  without  meeting  any  mishaps 
on  the  road,  and  great  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  next  day's  dinner. 
Much  to  Tim's  elation,  the  host  had  been 
successful  in  his  search  for  the  promised 
poteen,  and  hat  nigh  tbefore  the  dan- 
cing began  the  Sergeant  mustered  his 
squad  in  single  file,  with  Tim  at  the  tail 
end  owing  to  hjs  size,  —  each  in  the  cor- 
rect position  of  the  soldier  without  arms 
his  little  finger  touching  the  outer  seam 
of  his  blue  trousers,  and  his  eyes  straight 
to  the  front  full  on  the  whisky  bottle  in 
old  Smith's  hand,  —  and  one  by  one  fol- 


lowing their  leader  as  stiff  as  on  parade, 
they  marched  up  to  their  jolly  landlord, 
who  poured  out  into  a  cracked  tumbler 
the  fiery  mescal  ration  of  half  a  wine 
glassful  to  each  man.  Professor  Maloney 
after  an  extra  allowance,  struck  out  into 
a  lively  heel  and  toe  measure,  and  away 
went  everybody  in  pairs  and  in  fours  up 
and  down  the  slab  floor,  until  the  roof 
shook  over  and  over  again,  and  Saint 
Sylvester  never  had  a  pleasanter  eve 
than  in  the  quiet,  solitary,  far-away  nook 
in  the  Burro  Mountains  on  that  calm 
winter  night. 

The  Sergeant,  in  the  full  blown  glory 
ot  a  bran-new  uniform,  zig-zagged  in 
and  out  among  the  dancers  to  a  seat 
close  to  Polly,  who  was  taking  a  breath- 
ing spell,  for  she  was  much  in  demand ; 
and  he  leaned  over  her  in  a  quiet 
whisper,  much  to  poor  Tim's  disgust 
and  dismay,  for  that  spotless,  full-dress 
coat,  with  its  handsome  white  facing, 
looked  remarkably  well  on  the  gallant, 
soldierly  form  of  Sergeant  Buford ; 
which  was  more  than  he  could  say  for 
the  one  he  wore,  for  it  was  the  only  one 
he  owned,  and  as  he  had  just  been  re- 
lieved the  day  before  from  his  turn  as 
kitchen  police  or  camp  scullion,  the 
greaae  spots  on  it  were  not  few. 

But  he  soon  got  over  his  little  jealous 
fit  when  Polly,  with  a  bright,  reassuring 
glance  from  her  merry  eyes,  smiled 
sweetly  upon  him  as  he  sat  half  sulking 
in  his  corner  ;  and  when  midnight  came, 
and  everybody,  tired  for  the  time-being 
with  the  somewhat  vigorous  dancing, 
sat  down  anywhere  for  a  short  rest,  he 
complied  at  once  when  asked  for  a  song, 
and  his  rich,  mellow  voice,  flavored  with 
a  bit  of  brogue  that  made  it  more  charm- 
ing, floated  over  their  heads  on  the  now 
still  air  of  the  room,  in  a  pensive  Irish 
melody  that  everybody  appreciated,  ex- 
cept the  house  dog  outside  under  the 
shed,  who  gave  a  mournful  howl  in  an- 
swer, —  very  much  to  everybody 's  dis- 
gust, and  they  shouted  at  him  with  one 
voice  to  shut  up  and  go  away. 
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Tim  is  complimented  on  his  fine  sing- 
ing, and,  on  being  asked  for  another 
song,  broke  out  into  a  merry  jingle  of 
words  and  notes.  It  pleased  everybody 
again  but  the  house  dog,  who  as  soon  as 
Tim  ceased,  started  out  once  more  into 
the  same  mournful  howl,  followed  this 
time  by  a  warning  snarl  and  threatening 
growl,  as  if  to  advise  Tim  not  to  begin 
again. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  that  blasted 
dog  ? "  exclaimed  the  Sergeant,  imap- 
tiently,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  near 
Miss  Polly  and  opened  the  door  to  drive 
him  away. 

But  as  he  did  so,  and  a  flood  of  bright 
light  shone  for  a  moment  from  the 
warm  inside  upon  the  cold  snow  out- 
side, the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard 
upon  the  midnight  air,  and  Sergeant 
Buford,  with  a  cry  of  agony,  threw  up 
both  his  hands  above  his  head,  and  fell 
forward  dead  upon  his  face  in  the  snow, 
with  his  body  lying  outside  and  his  feet 
just  clear  of  the  door  sill  —and  the 
fierce  Apache  yell  came  from  all  sides 
of  the  house  at  once ;  for  Ju,  the  Chiri- 
cahua  Apache  chief,  who  never  knew 
mercy,  had  broken  out  with  his  whole 
band  from  the  reservation,  and  was  on 
his  way,  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  towards 
old  Mexico,  murdering  every  live  thing 
that  he  came  across. 

The  hardy  frontiersmen,  although 
horrorstruck  for  a  moment,  soon  recov- 
ered their  presence  of  mind.  They 
jumped  for  the  door  and  closed  it  in 
time,  and  barricaded  it  with  the  benches, 
tables,  and  all  the  furniture  they  could, 
in  their  haste,  lay  their  hands  on.  The 
soldiers  sprang  to  arms,  and  punched 
loopholes  through  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  logs  to  fire  upon  the  foe,  who 
surrounded  the  house  with  a  belching 
belt  of  fire  from  their  Winchester  re- 
peaters, while  some  of  them  were  already 
on  the  roof  tearing  off  the  shingles. 

The  children,  appalled,  shrieked  with 
fear  and  horror  despite  their  mother 's 
trembling  endeavors  to  keep  them  quiet, 


while  the  bullets  splintered  the  logs  from 
the  outside,  and  the  soldiers,  replied 
with  their  Springfield  rifles  as  fast  as 
they  could  reload  them,  after  extinguish- 
ing the  lights. 

But  numbers  and  devilish  ingenuity 
are  against  them,  and  the  bloody  scalps 
of  men,  women  and  children  will  soon 
dangle,  reeking,  from  Apache  belts,  — 
when  all  at  once,  like  a  thunder  clap 
awaking  the  reverberating  echoes  all 
around,  comes  a  volley  of  fifty  carbines 
fired  in  unison,  and  a  clear,  sharply- 
sounding  Anglo-Saxon  voice  rings  out 
commandingly  during  the  momentary 
stillness  that  succeeds  the  volley,  "Draw 
sabers!  Keep  together !  Charge!"  And 
the  thundering  rush  of  horses  closed  in 
mass  at  full  gallop  shakes  the  house  from 
roof  to  cellar,  and  the  quick,  dull-sound- 
ing strokes  of  the  cavalry  sabers,  as  they 
cleave  the  Apache  skulls  from  brow  to 
chin,  comes  upon  the  ears  of  the  be- 
sieged, who  answer  the  sound  with  a 
ringing  cheer,  while  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  tears  of  relief  rolling  off  their 
pale  cheeks,  fall  down  upon  their  bended 
knees  to  thank  God  for  their  timely  de- 
liverance. 

Then  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  re- 
turning at  a  trot  is  heard,  and  as  they 
halt  in  front  of  the  house  the  same  clear, 
manly  voice  asks  in  a  quick,  sharp  tone, 

"  Are  all  safe  in  here  ?" 

To  which  Tim  answers,  as  he  brings 
his  left  hand  up  to  his  musket  in  salute, 

"  All  safe  and  present,  Major,  except 
Sergeant  Buford  —  dead." 

At  daylight  next  morning,  when  Polly, 
still  pale  with  the  ghastly  pallor  of  the 
night's  horror,  stepped  out  to  feed  the 
cows,  she  found  them  all  dead,  with  bul- 
let holes  through  them.  The  snow  all 
around  the  house  was  trampled  and 
bloody,  and  large  pools  of  coagulated 
blood  lay  here  and  there  all  about  her ; 
and  yonder  lay  a  huge  pile  of  dark,  red- 
dish bodies,  stark  and  stiff  in  death, 
while  nearer,  close  to  the  door  where  he 
fell,  lay  Sergeant  Buford  upon  a  table 
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in  his  new,  white-faced  uniform,  with 
the  shadow  of  a  frozen  smile  upon  his 
handsome,  soldierly  face,  awaiting  bur- 
ial with  the  honors  of  war. 

The  troop  of  the  Sixth  United  States 
Cavalry,  which  had  been  on  the  hot 
trail  of  the  renegade  hostiles  ever  since 
they  left  the  reservation,  and  came  up 
with  them  just  in  time,  was  drawn  out, 
dismounted  in  double  ranks,  resting  on 
their  arms.  A  guard  of  honor,  composed 
of  six  sergeants,  fell  out,  and  Sergeant 
Buford's  body,  wrapped  up  in  his  blan- 
ket, and  stretched  out  upon  a  board  rest- 
ing on  three  pickets  wrenched  off  the 
garden  fence,  was  carried  by  them,  — 
three  on  each  side,  — toward  its  last 
resting  place. 

As  they  moved  forward  slowly,  slight- 
ly bending  under  the  burden  of  their 
dead  comrade,  the  double  line  of  ranks 
wheeled  to  the  right  into  column  of  fours, 
and  slowly  and  silently  followed  with 
carbines  reversed,  until  they  reached 
the  volcanic  rocks  near  the  springs 
among  which  on  a  narrow  level  spot  a 
grave  yawns  open  under  a  cedar  tree, 
and  the  column  wheeled  once  more  into 
line  facing  it,  and  rested  on  their  arms 
with  their  heads  bowed  down  upon  their 
hands  crossed  upon  the  butts  of  their 
carbines  unreversed. 

Gently,  tenderly,  as  if  with  women's 
hands,  the  guard  of  honor  lowered  the 
body  into  it  and  stepped  back,  while  the 
Major  advanced  with  head  uncovered,and 
as  he  dropped  with  slow  intervals  the  : 

"Earth  to  earth  —dust  to  dust  " 
into  the  grave  at  his  feet,  he  repeated 
solemnly  over  it  the  sacred  promise  of 
the  Lord  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  : 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life> 
saith  the  Lord  :  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ; 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me,  shall  never  die." 

As  he  stepped  back,  a  firing  party  of 
twelve  men  advanced  quickly,  and  fired 
over  the  grave  the  three  farewell  volleys 
to  him  who  no  longer  heard.  And  as 


the  mountain  echoes  absorbed  the  loud 
reports,  and  silence  reigned  once  more, 
and  the  smoke  of    the  carbines  slowly 
rose   in   fast    dissolving    bluish   circles 
above  the  soldiers'  heads,  from  the  foot 
of  the  grave,  out  of  a  cavalry  trumpet , 
the   sweetly   sad,  half-solemn   notes   of 
"taps"  —extinguish  lights  —  ascended 
slowly  on  the  calm  morning  air,  floating 
in   gradually  lessening   cadences,  until 
the  last  note  died  away  in  a  gentle,  long- 
drawn  sigh  in   the  far-off   distances  of 
the  Burro  Mountains. 
Then  the  sharply  uttered  command : 
"Fours  right — Column  left— March  !  " 
rang  briskly  once  more,  and  the   line 
broke  away  to  the  right  and  left   into 
column  and  change  of  direction  again, 
and  with  trumpets  sounding  a  quickstep, 
moved  out  from   among  the  rocks  to- 
wards the  house  ;  wherethe  tune  changed 
into  "  Boots  and  saddles,"  and  the  cav- 
alry column  mounted  and  dashed  away 
upon  the  smoking  trail  of  the  remaining 
Apache  warriors :    While  Tim  and  his 
comrades  of  the  infantry,  slowly,  mourn- 
fully, with   grieving   hearts   and   silent 
tongues,  and  eyes  damp  with  unwonted 
moisture,  filled  up  the  lonely,  almost  un- 
known grave,  in  which  Sergeant  John 
Buford,  Twelfth   Regiment  of    United 
States  Infantry,  is  to  sleep  in  — 

"  The  perfect  peace  of  that  long,  long  rest, 
In  the  ground  where  the  dead  are  sleeping," 

until  he  wakens  once  more  to  answer 
"Here"  to  his  name  at  the  roll  call  of 
the  great  final  reveille. 

Quieter  times  have  come  since  then 
upon  the  lonely  Burro  Springs  ;  for  Ju 
was  killed  by  Crook's  soldiers  in  the  al  - 
most  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  Mexico,  and  Geronimo,  Nan6, 
Chihuahua,  Mangas,  Kantenne,  and  other 
bloodthirsty  Apache  chiefs  are  slowly 
pining  their  lives  out  in  distant  Florida, 
far,  far  away  from  the  land  of  their  birth 
and  the  resting  place  of  the  bones  of 
their  fathers,  which  they  made  s.o  long 
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a  dark  and  bloody  ground  to  the  anglo- 
saxon  invader. 

The  little  log  house  of  the  Smith  fam- 
ily, very  much  improved,  still  stands 
where  it  stood  on  that  sanguinary  New 
Year's  eve,  and  Polly  may  be  seen  any 
day  in  the  year  coming  out  of  its  door, 
with  two  little  curly-pates  who  look  re- 
markably like  Timothy  Timrod  hanging 
to  her  apron  on  each  side  of  her.  She 
is  not  a  laundress  in  the  Twelfth  regu- 
lars, for  Tim  acted  like  a  sensible  man 
when  his  term  of  office  expired.  He 
respectfully  but  very  decidedly  declined 
to  accept  another  blanket  for  five  years 
more  from  Uncle  Sam,  for  he  was  sick  of 
his  Indian  fighting  experiences,  in  which 
—  like  his  betters,  —  he  was  shot  at  in 
front  by  the  Apaches,  kicked  in  the  rear 
by  their  Eastern  friends,  and  abused  all 
around  for  doing  his  duty  as  best  he 
knew  how  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
Columbia's  happy  land.  He  went  back, 
by  hook  and  crook,  but  as  straight  and 
as  fast  as  he  could,  to  the  little  nook  in 
the  asinine  Burros,  and  married  Polly 


and  her  whole  family.  And  when  any 
old  discharged  soldier  of  the  Sixth  Cav- 
alry,—  many  of  whom  are  now  ranchmen 
in  New  Mexico, —  knocks  at  his  humble 
door  for  hospitality,  —  he  is  gladly  wel- 
comed to  everything  in  the  house. 

Among  the  volcanic  rocks  overhang- 
ing the  springs,  under  a  large  cedar  tree 
which  is  kept  trimmed  and  neat,  is  a  lit- 
tle plot  of  ground  that  is  almost  always 
green,  no  matter  how  dry  the  season 
may  be.  It  is  surrounded  by  wild  rose 
bushes,  on  which,  as  the  summer  wanes 
away,  the  flowers  remain  blooming  much 
later  than  on  those  growing  in  the  ro- 
mantic dells  of  the  foothills  of  the  Burro 
Mountains.  Under  the  tree  is  a  rustic 
bench  on  which  Polly  and  Tim  love  to 
sit  and  commune  with  one  another  in 
the  summer  Sunday  gloamings,  and  little 
Timothy  and  toddling  John  Buford  hush 
their  small  footsteps  as  they  cull  the 
wild  flowers,  for  a  dear  friend  of  papa 
and  mamma  is  sleeping  under  the  big 
rose  bush,  and  they  fear  to  wake  him. 
A.  G.  Tassin. 
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THE    HOUSE   ON   THE    HILL. 

THE  DOORBELL  TELLS  THE  STORY. 


HEY  err  who 
attribute 
thought  to 
organized 
beings  alone, 
for  I  believe 
that   is  the 
term      by 
which   the 
human  race 
endeavors  to 
distinguish  a  species  of  creation,  whose 
beginning  is  mystery  and  whose  end  is 
doubt,  from  honest  substance,  whose  ex- 
istence is  manifest,  and  whose  transition 
from  one  form  to  another  can  be  deter- 
mined by  exact  chemical  laws.     Be  this 
as  it  may,  this  same  arrogant  human  race 
goes  on  classifying  all  creation,  denying 
intellect  and  feeling  to  one  set  of  two- 
legged  creatures  and  accrediting  them 
to  others,  with  an  irrationality  quite  em- 
barrassing to  an  earnest  searcher  after 
truth.    Meanwhile,  pressing  close  about 
them   on   every  side  are  a  myriad   of 
forms  of  life  conscious,  sensate,  rational 
beings,  who  do  not  owe  their  powers  of 
perception  to  a  disgusting  mass  of  pulp 
called  brain,  or  to  bundles  of  disagreea- 
ble, unreliable,  uncontrolled,  torturing 
nerve  fibres. 

Few  of  the  inferior  race  have  arrived 
at  the  most  imperfect  conception  of  the 
wondrous  creation  in  which  they  play  a 
minor  part.  The  true  musician,  softly 
touching  ivory  keys  or  fingering  deli- 
cate strings,  which  thrill  to  his  sympa- 
thetic touch,  comprehends  that  here 
exists  an  individuality  not  less  masterful 
than  his  own,  and  it  is  only  when  he 


invokes  the  soul  of  the  instrument  that 
he   can  find  expression  for  the  higher 
sentiments  which  move  him.    The  artist, 
bending   servile    over    his    canvass   or 
blindly  mimicking  the  alchemy  of  na- 
ture, learns  that  the  true  stump  beside 
him,  the  rock  upon  which  he  sits,  the 
clouds  that  flit   through  the  air  above 
him —  aye  !  even  the  arm  and  hand  which 
he  imagines  dominated  by  his  own  will, 
hold  secrets   of    coloring  that  all   his 
vaunted  mental  faculties  cannot  solve, 
and  which  demonstrate  the  supremacy 
of  matter  over  self-assertive  human  spir- 
it.    And  thus  it  goes  on,  and  where  one 
poor  mortal  gets  an  inkling  of  the  truth, 
ten  million  live  on  in  self-exalted  igno- 
rance,  bestowing  a  pitying    contempt 
upon  the  inanimate  objects  about  them, 
while  we  indulge  them  in  the  conceit 
that  they,  not  we,  are  the  masters  of  the 
world.     When  they  go  out  into  nothing- 
ness we  continue  our  existence,  placidly 
enduring  the  vanities  of  new  genera* 
tionsof  men,  and  looking  forward  to  that 
of  generations  to  come.     For  man  is  a 
slow-witted  animal,  albeit  a  somewhat 
amusing  and  inventive  creature,  and  in 
psychic  lore,  after  ages  of  research,  is 
trending  toward  the  faith  of  his  remote 
ancestors. 

For  myself,  I  confess  to  a  certain  in- 
terest in  all  of  these  erratic  human  be- 
ings, and  to  a  genuine  affection  for  a 
few.  My  circle  of  acquaintance  is  large, 
made  so  by  force  of  circumstances.  I 
am  a  doorbell.  Not  one  of  your  noisy 
modern  gongs,  attached  to  the  midrib 
of  the  front  door,  working  by  means  of 
a  crank  or  lever,  and  making  such  a  row 
as  to  arouse  the  whole  neighborhood 
every  time  it  is  touched ;  nor  yet  one  of 
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your  electric  bells — affected  things,  with 
a  tiny  button  that  people  must  pull  off 
their  gloves  to  make  sure  they  move.  I 
am  an  honest,  conservative,  old-fashioned 
doorbell,  with  a  modest  porcelain  knob 
and  a  slender  wire  behind  that  commun- 
icates with  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  servant. 
Bend  your  ear  closer,  and  I  '11  tell  you 
a  secret.  I  can  claim  historical  prestige, 
for  I  was  the  first  door  bell  ever  brought 
to  San  Francisco,  and  I  came  round  the 
Horn  in  '50,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
house,  on  the  good  ship  "Lucy  Ann." 
We  came  in  sections,  I  and  my  house. 
What  withbeing  disjointed  and  crammed 
into  close  quarters,  and  shipping  water 
in  the  hold,  I  accumulated  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  rust  on  the  way, 
and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  coddling,  and 
lubricating,  and  massage  treatment  to 
bring  back  my  voice  after  I  got  here. 

Being  the  first  doorbell  introduced 
to  the  city,  you  will  rightly  guess  that  I 
graced  what  was  in  those  days  a  swell 
residence.  A  very  neat  house  it  was, 
set  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the  northern 
hills,  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate.  No 
Queen  Anne,  or  Eastlake,  or  Norman, 
Gothic  or  Composite,  crazy-quilt  archi- 
tecture in  those  days,  such  as  now  adorn 
our  fashionable  residence  quarters.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  when  all 's  said  and  done, 
none  of  them  can  compare,  for  comfort 
and  home-likeness,  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned glass  front  houses,  of  which  my 
house  was  one. 

People  wondered  not  a  little  that  a 
sober  bachelor  like  Ned  Madison  should 
build  such  a  house  for  his  own  use,  for 
he  was  not  a  man  who  gamed,  or  drank, 
or  cared  to  give  big  suppers, .  or  found 
diversion  in  any  of  the  other  ways  for 
which  single  men  maintained  establish- 
ments in  those  days.  He  was  a  quiet, 
studious  fellow,  with  a  taste  for  science, 
and  when  he  made  his  pile  upon  Feather 
River  he  brought  his  savings  to  San 
Francisco,  and  settled  down  to  the  tam- 
est kind  of  life,  burying  himself  in  his 
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books.  People  wondered  more  when  a 
beautiful  young  girl  arrived  on  a  steam- 
er from  the  South,  and  within  a  week 
the  twain  were  made  one  flesh.  They 
wondered  most  'of  all  when  the  young 
wife  proved  to  be  a  spirited,  willful  creat- 
ure, in  tastes  and  disposition  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  her  sober  husband, 
who  nevertheless  followed  quietly  in  her 
train,  a  passive  participant  in  the  wild 
gayeties  which  at  that  time  distinguish- 
ed life  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

For  ten  years  they  floated  on  top  of 
the  social  wave.  A  baby  boy  was  born 
to  them,  and  although  he  was  not  the 
first  baby  born  in  San  Francisco,  he 
came  at  a  time  when  babies  were  so  rare 
that  there  was  a  great  ado  over  the  event , 
and  all  the  city,  or  all  the  reputable  por- 
tion of  it,  turned  out  to  witness  the 
christening  and  get  a  peep  at  the  little 
stranger,  while  the  father  and  mother 
were  people  of  much  local  renown  for  a 
while.  Such  a  harum-scarum  boy  as 
that  youngster  turned  out !  Willful  and 
impetuous,  like  his  mother,  with  his 
father's  obstinacy,  and  a  capacity  for 
mischief  which  boasts  no  honest  heri- 
tage, but  is  the  birthright  of  every  San 
Francisco  boy  from  that  day  down  to 
this.  Many 's  the  time  he  has  made  my 
wires  ache  and  my  springs  sore,  jerking 
me,  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  old  Betsy, 
the  kitchen  maid,  come  to  the  door,  and 
scream  angry  promises  of  vengeance 
after  him  as  his  laughing  face  peeped 
from  the  mat  of  honeysuckle  at  the  side 
of  the  house.  In  fact,  in  all  my  memory 
of  Ned  Madison, — and  that  covers  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years  —  he 
never  but  once  touched  me  gently. 

After  a  while  there  came  a  cloud  upon 
the  prosperity  of  my  family.  My  mas- 
ter began  to  stay  away  all  day  and  until 
after  dusk,  and  then  to  come  home  look- 
ing haggard  and  worried.  He  lost  his 
appetite,  and  grew  more  silent  than  ever, 
and  sent  his  w"ife  off  alone  to  the  gay 
gatherings  she  loved  to  frequent.  One 
day  the  truth  came  out.  James  Cleg.- 
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horn,  a  man  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  a  great  speculation,  the  man 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  every  cent  of 
his  capita],  had  first  hoodwinked  and 
cheated  him,  and  then  fled  the  country, 
leaving  my  master  literally  penniless, 
for  beyond  the  clothes  on  his  back  and 
the  watch  in  his  pocket,  he  had  not  a 
cent  in  the  world  he  could  call  his  own. 
The  house  and  all  its  contents  had  been 
placed  in  my  mistress's  name  years  be- 
fore. 

The  blow  fell  hard  and  heavy  upon  my 
mistress.  There  were  some  who  ac- 
cused her  of  bitter  rebellion  over  this 
change  of  fortune,  but  I  own  I  always 
loved  the  gay  little  woman,  from  the  day 
she  tripped  up  the  front  door  steps  a 
bride,  and  impulsively  caught  hold  of  me 
with  her  gloved  hand,  and  bent  her 
pretty  head  low  till  the  tiny  pink  ear 
almost  touched  me,  and  then  cried  out 
in  rapture  over  the  far-away,  musical 
tinkle  she  discerned.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  plunged  from  comparative  wealth 
into  comparative  poverty,  all  in  a  day. 
She  had  the  house  and  v^iat  was  in  it, 
it  is  true,  but  one  cannot  eat  a  house  or 
its  furniture,  and  I  will  assure  you  pri- 
vately that  we  should  very  much  dislike 
to  be  eaten.  If  she  said  a  harsh  word  or 
two  at  this  juncture,  it  was  but  natural, 
and  no  doubt  eased  her  heart,  poor 
thing ! 

My  master  seemed  stunned  by  the 
blow.  She  it  was  who  sold  the  horses 
and  carriage,  and  laid  the  proceeds  aside 
to  be  doled  out,  little  by  little,  to  meet 
their  daily  expenses.  She  it  was  who 
dismissed  the  coachman  and  cook  and 
second  girl,  and  took  the  homely  drudg- 
ery of  household  work  into  her  little 
white  hands.  She  it  was,  who,  as  the 
years  went  on,  mortgaged  the  place  to 
raise  money  to  carry  on  Ned's  education 
and  to  eke  out  a  living,  until  the  time 
should  come  when  she  *  could  lay  her 
burdens,  even  then  becoming  all  too 
heavy,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  grow- 
ing lad 


Of  course  they  tried  to  track  the  fugi- 
tive. There  were  rumors  that  he  had 
fled  to  Europe,  and  whispers  that  he  had 
been  seen  in  British  Columbia,  and  re- 
ports that  he  had  gone  to  Asia,  and  a 
story  that  he  had  turned  up  in  Austra- 
lia, where  he  was  leading  a  wild  and 
prodigal  life.  After  a  while  police  and 
detectives  gave  up  the  search,  and  only 
Edward  Madison,  whenever  the  name  of 
the  outlaw  was  mentioned,  preserved  a 
stony  and  significant  silence. 

So  far  as  all  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  are  concerned,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  my  master  had,  in  the  com- 
mon parlance  of  the  world,  "lost  his 
grip,"  an  expression  I  can  very  well  un- 
derstand. I  've  had  enough  weak,  fumb- 
ling, indecisive  hands  laid  upon  me  that 
could  n't  make  up  their  minds  when  to 
pull,  and  grew  clumsy  and  flabby,  and 
slipped  off  again  in  a  vacillating  way. 
Give  me  the  calm,  deliberate  hand,  that 
lays  hold  of  you  firm  and  steady,  knows 
how  to  measure  its  force,  stops  when  it 
has  pulled  enough.  That  means  a  clear, 
imperative  call  and  a  prompt  answer.  It 
means  success. 

So  my  master  tried  his  hand  at  differ- 
ent things  and  always  failed.  People 
discovered  and  openly  discussed  what 
they  had  never  hinted  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  that  he  had  no  business  tact. 
Being  always  a  reticent  man  he  had  no 
near  or  confidential  friends  outside  of 
his  own  family,  and  between  you  and 
me,  little  comfort  he  found  there !  In 
her  bitterness  of  neart  over  her  hus- 
band's persistent  ill-luck  and  her  ambi- 
tion to  make  her  son  a  practical,  success- 
ful business  man,  my  mistress  used 
arguments  that  were  not  pleasant  for  I 
my  master's  ears. 

"  Do  not  be  visionary  like  your  father,"  : 
she  would  say  to  young  Ned.     "  Always) 
look  at  life  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
Consider  first  your  own  welfare  and  thatl 
of  your  family.     Your  father  has  always) 
been  considerate  of  other  people,  an 
now  no  one  considers  him." 
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My  master  never  interfered  when  he 
overheard  such  precepts  drilled  into  the 
boy  day  after  day,  but  he  grew  moody 
and  preoccupied,  and  they  drifted  further 
apart.  On  the  one  side,  mother  and  son  ; 
on  the  other,  a  forlorn  and  discouraged 
man.  The  only  comfort  my  master  found 
in  these  days  appeared  to  be  in  his  scien- 
tific pursuits.  Sometimes  he  turned  a 
dollar  or  two  by  the  discovery  and  sale 
of  some  choice  specimen,  or  did  a  little 
clerical  work  for  aspiring  savants  whose 
education  had  been  defective.  He  spent 
considerable  time  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  came  in  contact  with  many 
travelers  from  the  Orient,  in  whom  he 
appeared  to  take  a  special  interest. 

Time  went  on,  and  one  day  Ned  grad- 
uated a  full  fledged  civil  engineer,  and 
came  home  jubilant. 

"  An  offer  to  go  up  to  Montana  on 
business  for  some  mining  men.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
and  'found.'  How's  that  for  a  begin- 
ning?" 

My  mistress  was  so  taken  aback  that 
she  could  not  answer.  She  had  never 
thought  her  efforts  to  give  her  son  a 
sound  business  education  might  mean 
separation  from  him.  And  yet,  and  yet ! 
There  were  reasons  why  he  might  be 
better  away  for  a  while.  But  O,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  grinding  poverty,  they 
would  not  need  to  be  parted. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  gently,  and 
my  master  came  in.  His  hair  and  beard 
were  damp  from  the  fog  outside.  If  she 
had  not  been  so  taken  up  with  her  boy 
and  the  pain  of  parting,  she  might  have 
noticed  the  singular  sparkle  in  her  hus- 
band's eye,  the  subdued  excitement  in 
his  voice.  He  went  straight  up  to  her 
and  took  both  her  hands. 

"  Elizabeth,  what  would  you  think  — 
you  will  not  mind  it  much  —  if  I  go  away 
for  a  little  time  ?  " 

She  did  not  look  up  at  him,  but  her 
lip  curled. 

"After  some  rare  specimen,  I  pre- 
sume ? " 


There  was  no  mistaking  the  cool  con- 
tempt of  her  tone.  His  face  resumed  its 
ordinary,  listless  look. 

"Yes,  after  a  rare  specimen,"  he  as- 
sented, with  peculiar  emphasis. 

"  Then  go ! "  she  said.  "  My  boy  is 
going  into  exile.  It  is  all  your  fault. 
For  years  we  have  struggled  alone,  while 
you  —  you  have  read  your  scientific  pa- 
pers and  talked  with  your  scientific 
friends,  and  wasted  the  time  that  might 
have  brought  us  help  and  comfort.  Go 
quickly.  Do  not  wait.  If  you  stay  —  I 
am  afraid  —  God  help  me!  —  afraid  I 
shall  come  to  hate  you  ! " 

The  last  words  were  spoken  under 
breath,  but  he  heard  them  ;  heard  and 
winced  beneath  them,  and  shrank  back 
to  the  door,  where  he  straightened  him- 
self and  turned  back  as  if  to  accuse  her, 
but  changed  his  purpose  and  left  the 
room,  leaving  her  humbled  as  no  spoken 
words  ever  could  have  made  her,  such  is 
the  power  of  silence. 

Whatever  my  master's  plan  or  inten- 
tion, he  left  no  word  of  it  with  any  friend 
no  further  message  for  his  wife.  A 
month  later,  just  on  the  eve  of  Ned's 
departure,  an  awful  and  ghastly  thing 
was  found  in  the  chapparal  of  Golden 
Gate  Park  ;  a  hideous  burlesque  of  frail 
mortality,  all  semblance  to  any  living 
creature  gone.  A  half  emptied  vial  in 
one  of  the  pockets  signified  the  method 
of  its  escape  from  human  cares. 

Some  one  recognized  the  clothing  — 
it  was  all  there  was  left  to  recognize  — 
as  that-worn  by  Edward  Madison  the  day 
he  was  last  seen.  The  frightful  object 
was  taken  to  the  Morgue,  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  morbid  sight-seers,  and  to 
draw  an  astute  verdict  from  that  body  of 
able  men  known  as  a  Coroner's  jury. 

The  new-made  widow  met  her  trial 
with  a  stoical  calm.  If  she  felt  anything 
beyond  a  conventional  sorrow,  if  any  of 
the  bitterness  of  remorse  stirred  her 
heart,  she  kept  it  deep  locked  in  her 
breast.  She  even  displayed  a  nervous 
haste  to  despatch  her  son  upon  his  jour- 
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ney  north,  and  attended  to  his  traveling 
preparations  with  thoughtful  precision. 

Her  son  was  gone  and  her  husband 
gone,  and  my  mistress  left  alone  in  her 
ruined  home.  Face  to  face  with  con- 
science at  last,  she  knew  that  it  was 
ruined,  and  realized  the  share  she  had  in 
it,  and  her  fault  became  magnified  in  her 
eyes.  Sorrow  took  up  its  abode  with 
her  .as  a  permanent  guest.  In  the  chill 
watches  of  the  night  it  looked  down  up- 
on her  with  accusing  eyes,  and  when  day 
came  it  stood  between  her  and  the  sun- 
light, so  that  her  heart  seemed  chilled 
within  her,  and  she  could  not  bear  to 
meet  the  gaze  of  others,  lest  they  read 
upon  her  face  the  mournful  record  of 
her  life.  Little  by  little  those  who  had 
been  faithful  through  the  years  of  adver- 
sity fell  away,  driven  back  by  her  repel- 
lent bearing,  and  I  scarcely  knew  what 
it  was  to  feel  a  friendly  touch  or  behold 
a  familiar  face. 

Pulls  I  had  in  plenty,  but  of  a  sort  no 
respectable  doorbell  relishes.  Gas  bills 
and  water  bills  overdue,  tax  notices  and 
duns  of  many  sorts  came  to  the  door  and 
boldly  demanded  attention.  Perhaps  you 
think  a  doorbell  hasn't  sensation,  be- 
cause it  hasn't  tactile  corpuscles  or 
neurilemmas,  or  medullary  layers,  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  miserable  system 
that  disgraces  human  anatomy ;  but  I 
assure  you  we  can  distinguish  between 
rough  and  kindly  touches,  and  aggressive 
pulls  and  circumspect  pulls,  and  inso- 
lence and  courtesy.  How  many  times 
I  have  obstinately  stiffened  my  wire  or 
caught  upon  a  projecting  splinter  of 
wood,  to  spare  my  mistress  the  pain  of 
answering  some  brutal  fellow,  she  will 
never  know. 

If  she  could  only  have  understood 
what  I  was  aching  to  tell  her  !  For  on 
the  morning  following  my  master's  dis- 
appearance, there  was  a  ship  went  sail- 
ing out  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  on  her 
deck  stood  a  man  who  had  shipped  as  a 
common  sailor,  under  the  name  of  John 
Marshall ;  a  man  who  had  nothing  in 


common  with  the  other  hands,  who  ban- 
died no  jokes  with  his  fellows,  who  neith 
er  drank  nor  swore  ;  who  seemed  to  have 
no  interest  beyond  a  mute  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  who 
bade  fair,  taking  it  all  in  all,  to  become 
a  very  unpopular  seaman  before  the 
long  voyage  should  be  over. 

This   man,   John    Marshall,  stood  on 
deck  as  the  vessel  swept  around  Tele- 
graph   Hill   and    past    Fort    Alcatraz, 
watching  for  a  glimpse  of  our  house,  and 
if  ever  the  dead  could  come  back  to  life 
and  assume  again  the  look  of  earth, 
ever  my   master's   ghost,  unquiet  anc 
sad,  looked  from  mortal  eyes  that  da) 
they  were  the  eyes  of  the  sailor,  Johi 
Marshall. 

How  did  I  know  this  thing  ?  Through 
the  power  of  prescience,  a  faculty  that) 
pierces  every  barrier,  and  annihilates 
time  and  space  ;  which  is  as  far  beyond 
the  slavery  of  eyes  and  ears  and  other 
fallible  organs  of  sensation,  as  chain 
lightning  outstrips  the  panting  locomo- 
tive, or  sunlight  outshineth  the  feeblef 
flicker  of  a  funeral  taper. 

Don't  blame  me  for  not  telling  her! 
Pity  her  limited  powers  of  comprehenl 
sion.     Nature  is  no  wizard,  working  ir 
secret  and  in  the  darkness,  but  in  th< 
light  of  day,  yet  how  few  there  are  wh< 
contrive  to  decipher  so  much  as  a  pag« 
of  her  ever  open  book.     We,  the  inani 
mate,  thrill  with  powerful  pulses  whicl : 
no  human  hand  has  ever  felt.     We  ar 
pregnant  with  mighty  potentialities,  o 
which  men  of  science  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  the  alphabet.     Yours  the  limj 
tations,  not  ours  ! 

The  only  break  upon  the  sad  life  c[] 
my  mistress  came  in  the  form  of  letter? 
from  Ned,  received  regularly  at  first,  an  [ 
containing  now  and  then  a  check  ;  an 
thus  her  most  pressing  necessities  wei| 
relieved ;    but   these   checks   were    f(  i 
smaller  and  smaller  sums,  as  time  pr| 
gressed.     His   salary,  instead  of  beir 
increased,  as  .he  had  been  promised,  w;| 
soon  cut  down,  and  through  no  fault  | 
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his  own.  He  complained  that  the  com- 
pany was  slow  of  pay,  that  there  were 
suspicions  of  its  solvency,  that  the  fut- 
ure outlook  was  discouraging. 

At  last  his  letters  altogether  ceased, 
and  there  followed  a  long  silence,  which 
in  such  a  crisis  is  a  sure  portent  of  dis- 
aster. 

There  is  no  time  when  poverty,  and 
shabbiness,  and  pinched  purses  are  as 
painful  as  in  the  holiday  season.  I  can't 
say  that  I  take  any  particular  interest  in 
the  holidays  themselves.  Fourth  of 
July,  Christmas  or  New  Year's  —  Chi- 
nese, or  Jewish,  or  Christian  —  are  much 
the  same  to  me,  and  merely  signify  a 
horrible  din,  -crowds  of  people  in  the 
streets,  and  a  fearful  wear  and  tear  upon 
my  sinews.  But  however  one  may  view 
these  odious  institutions,  one  likes  to 
present  a  decent  appearance  at  such 
times,  and  we  had  all  fallen  from  our 
once  respectable  estate.  Our  house  was 
by  no  means  what  it  had  been.  The 
land  about  it  had  gone  to  pay  for  Ned's 
schooling,  and  it  stood  upon  a  pinched 
plot  of  earth,  overshadowed  by  new 
buildings  on  either  side :  forward,  up- 
start things,  that  looked  down  patroniz- 
ingly on  its  old  style  architecture,  faded 
paint,  and  broken  window  panes.  My 
mistress  wore  mended  gloves  and  darned 
and  dyed  gowns,  and  I  sadly  fear  me  she 
had  not  enough  to  eat,  so  pale  and  thin 
had  she  grown. 

As  for  myself,  my  condition  was  not 
what  I  could  have  desired. 

I  was  dirty  ;  undeniably  dirty  ;  soiled 
by  the  hands  of  a  frowsy  beggar,  who 
had  gone  away  wrathful,  with  an  empty 
basket.  My  collar,  a  very  decent  affair 
of  brass,  in  which  you  could  see  your 
face  in  my  palmy  days,  had  not  been 
polished  in  many  a  month.  My  wire 
was  rusting,  and  I  felt  a  strange  weak- 
ness in  one  of  my  joints. 

Well-a-day!  Time  moved  stealthily 
on,  and  Christmas  eve  came,  and  my 
mistress  sat  in  a  back  room,  shut  in 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 


streets.  Not  alone,  for  one  was  with 
her  whom  I  have  hesitated  about  letting 
into  my  story  ;  only  a  little  box-factory 
girl,  in  social  station,  in  education,  in 
accomplishments,  in  blood  and  breeding 
away  beneath  my  master's  family.  But 
she  was,  after  all,  a  gentle,  modest  little 
body,  who  always  laid  hold  of  me  with  a 
circumspection  that  inclined  me  kindly 
towards  her. 

My  mistress  had  been  as  averse  as  I 
to  taking  her  up,  chiefly  because  my 
young  master  had  shown  a  singular 
preference  for  the  little  creature ;  but 
when  master  Ned  was  safely  out  of  the 
way  of  making  a  fool  of  himself  by.  any 
unfortunate  alliance,  and  when  this  little 
girl,  moreover,  proved  to  be  the  only  one 
of  all  my  mistress's  acquaintance  who 
could  not  be  driven  away  by  pride  or 
frowns,  but  kept  on  coming,  day  after 
day,  if  only  for  a  bright  word  or  tender 
inquiry  after  her  health,  her  one  faith- 
ful and  unselfish  friend,  my  mistress 
began  to  tolerate  her  and  to  look  for  her 
daily  visits  with  some  degree  of  pleasure. 

It  was  a  chilly  night  and  the  mists 
were  thick  outside.  There  was  no  fire 
in  the  room  where  my  mistress  sat  brood- 
ing, although  she  had  drawn  her  chair 
close  to  the  empty  grate  from  force  of 
habit.  Beside  her  chair  stood  Margie, 
with  a  bundle  under  her  arm. 

"  Sit  down  ! "  urged  my  mistress.  "  It 
makes  me  nervous  to  have  you  stand 
there  so  long." 

She  spoke  a  little  impatiently,  for  she 
would  rather  have  been  left  alone  that 
night.  It  is  easier  to  bear  some  things 
alone.  The  strife  waged  between  a  hu- 
man soul  and  old  memories  is  one  that 
wants  no  witness.  But  Margie  still  hov- 
ered over  her,  timid  and  hesitating. 

"  If  you  do  not  mind  !  I  know  it 's  a 
great  liberty,  Mrs.  Madison,  but  please 
don't  take  it  ill." 

A  fleecy  cloud  descended  upon  my 
mistress  and  draped  itself  about  her  shiv- 
ering shoulders,  as  if  it  knew  she  needed 
its  warmth  and  comfort.  A  soft  white 
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shawl,  knit  by  the  girl's  own  fingers,  in 
Heaven  knows  what  hours  added  to  her 
day's  hard  toil  or  robbed  from  her  rest. 
It  was  a  gift  consecrated  as  only  love 
and  self-forgetfulness  can  consecrate.  It 
fell  upon  my  mistress  like  an  electric 
shock,  piercing  her  frozen  heart,  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  of  her  reserve, 
unsealing  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  ^Margie,  Margie,"  she  sobbed. 
"  I  Ve  been  a  wicked,  selfish  woman  all 
my  life.  All|my  life.  I  know  it  now.  I 
own.it  now,  when  it 's  too  late.  Both,  both 
gone  !  My  husband  and  my  son.  Both 
driven  away  byjme  ;  one  to  death,  the 
other  to  ruin.  Don't  turn  away  from  me. 
Don't  be  hard  on  me,  dear.  I  might  have 
kept  Ned  here ;  I  should  have,  but  for  you. 
And  now  —  now!  I  could  not,  if  I 
hunted  the  world  over,  find  one  who 
would  be  half  so  dear  a  daughter.  Don't 
be  hard  on  me,  Margie." 

Hard  upon  her  ?  The  girl  was  crying 
softly  over  her,  stroking  her  head  gently, 
wrapping  the  white  shawl  closer  about 
the  thin  shoulders,  promising  that  what- 
ever came  their  lives  should  be  united 
henceforth,  even  if  they  went  down  to 
desolate  old  age  together. 

I  was  [having  my  own  experiences 
about  this  time. 

Up  the  street  there  came  the  footfall 
of  a  tramp,  a  halting,  dejected,  tarrying, 
irresolute  step,  that  no  doorbell  of  expe- 
rience could  ever  mistake,  that  tells  of  a 
long  and  [desultory  journey  on  foot,  of 
clothing  ragged  and  soiled,  of  irregular 
and  insufficient  meals,  of  lost  courage 
and  crushed  hope. 

I  do  not  approve  of  tramps  by  day, 
much  less  by  night,  but  this  one  slouched 
through  our  gate  and  stole  up  the  steps, 
and  laid  a  timid,  nerveless  hand  upon 
me,  so  that  I  tinkled  a  faint  response  ; 
and  the  moment  he  touched  me  I  knew 
him  for  my  young  master,  penniless,  dis- 
couraged, robbted  and  cheated  of  his  due, 
returning  shamefaced  to  his  home. 

Both  women  came  into  the  hall  to- 
gether to  answer  my  call,  and  when  the 


door  was  opened  and  the  wanderer  looked 
in,  his  eyes  fell  first  upon  Margie.  Some- 
thing long  repressed  flashed  up  like  a 
living  flame  in  both  their  faces.  It  was 
her,  and  not  his  mother,  whom  he  took 
into  his  arms. 

If  my  mistress  felt  the  difference,  she 
did  not  betray  it  by  word  or  sign.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  where  her  own 
interests  were  concerned,  she  did  not 
attempt  to  rule  destiny,  but  let  it  work 
its  will.  She  did  more.  She  aided 
and  abetted  it.  She  encouraged  the  two 
young  people  to  join  their  lives  in  the 
midst  of  the  holiday  season,  and  before 
the  old  year  waned.  She  made  a  last 
call  upon  their  almost  exhausted  re- 
sources, and  by  some  neat  stroke  of 
woman's  financiering,  the  sale  of  some- 
cherished  jewelry,  I  believe,  realized  her 
feverish  anxiety  to  see  the  young  people 
settled  in  life,  and  sent  them  off  on  a 
modest  wedding  trip  a  short  distance 
into  the  country. 

She  bade  them  good-by  with  a  cheer- 
ful smile,  but  they  remembered,  long 
after  wards,  the  solemn  tenderness  of  her 
face,  like  that  of  one  who  bids  a  long 
farewell. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  old  year. 
She  locked  and  bolted  the  door  and  went 
upstairs  to  her  own  room,  opening  a 
chest  and  kneeling  on  the  floor  before  it. 
One  by  one  she  took  out  the  things  it 
contained.  A  box  that  held  her  wed- 
ding dress,  now  yellowing  with  age,  but 
about  which  there  still  seemed  to  linger 
the  scent  of  orange  blossoms,  sickening, 
overpowering  in  their  dead  sweetness. 
A  pair  of  white  slippers  in  which  she  had 
danced,  a  bride.  A  little  ivory  case  in 
which  two  faces,  her  own  gay  and  bloom- 
ing, his  strong  and  tender,  seemed  to 
gaze  with  happy  confidence  at  each  oth- 
er. Little  garments ;  a  curl  cut  from 
the  head  of  a  baby  daughter  as  she  lay 
in  her  coffin. 

Last  of  all,  a  great  brown-paper  pack- 
age,  which  seemed  to  exude  a  suggestion 
of  mold  and  decay. 
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With  steady  fingers  she  untied  the 
cords  that  bound  it.  A  man's  black 
garments  came  to  sight,  the  fine  cloth 
creased  in  many  folds,  and  with  earth 
stains  upon  it.  And  in  one  pocket  of 
the  coat,  replaced  and  forgotten  by  the 
stupid  coroner  ? 

She  remembered. 

She  smiled  as  she  felt  for  it  and  drew 
it  forth,  and  held  it  up  and  looked  at  it 
as  one  greatly  enamored  of  this  world 
might  look  at  the  elixir  of  life.  Then 
(for  she  was  not  by  nature  a  bold  or  a 
reckless  woman)  she  began  to  tremble 
and  to  falter  broken  sentences,  walking 
to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  with  the  vial  of 
poison  in  her  hand. 

"  I  will  do  it.  There  is  no  one  to  care, 
no  one  to  suffer  by  it.  No  one  who  un- 
derstood could  blame  me.  To  live  on, 
and  on,  alone  !  Without  him.  I  should 
go  mad  —  mad.  If  I  go  to  him  this  way 
he  will  forgive.  O,  my  husband,  my 
husband.  I  am  coming.  Coming  to  you 
with  the  New  Year." 

Oh,  my  pretty  young  mistress  !  Will 
no  one  save  her  ?  Sweet  wife,  loving 
mother ;  whose  little  feet  have  tripped 
up  and  down  these  steps  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Must  the  walls  of  the  home 
she  has  so  graced  and  blessed  become 
mute  and  helpless  witnesses  of  this  aw- 
ful tragedy  ?  Is  there  no  human  aid 
near  ?  Maledictions  upon  those  selfish 
young  creatures  who  have  deserted  you 
in  your  hour  of  need  ! 

Then,  if  no  human  aid  will  come,  let 
the  very  walls  cry  out  in  protest.  List 
to  one  faithful  friend,  whose  voice  you 
have  heeded  for  upwards  of  a  score  of 
years.  Listen,  listen,  listen  ! 

JOHN  MARSHALL,  seaman,  having  ex- 
changed his  landsman's  toggery  for  the 
wardrobe  of  another  seaman  who  desired 
to  turn  landsman,  (and  thereby  came  to 
grief,)  became,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  sailor  himself.  For  more  than 
a  year  he  followed  the  varying  fortunes 
of  his  ship,  one  of  that  peculiar  class  of 


nautical  speculators  known  as  an  "  ocean 
tramp."  Their  course  lay  mainly  through 
the  South  Seas,  a  very  benighted  region 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  where  the 
natives  have  no  doorbells  to  their  resi- 
dences. 

One  day  this  good  ship's  crew,  sailing 
into  a  far-away  port  peopled  by  a  class 
of  savages  somewhat  more  barbarous 
than  common,  came  across  a  fellow 
countryman  who  had  there  taken  up  his 
abode.  Thereupon  John  Marshall  the 
seaman,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
mates,  pounced  upon  the  expatriated 
man  and  called  him  by  his  name,  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  cowardly  thief  and 
hypocrite,  and  promised  him  instant  and 
terrible  retribution  if  he  did  not  disgorge 
his  plunder. 

Whereat  Jim  Cleghorn,  for  it  was  he, 
at  once  showed  the  white  feather,  and 
whiningly  promised  to  give  up  every 
cent  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  less  the 
goodly  amount  he  had  squandered,  pro- 
vided only  he  could  procure  free  passage 
from  that  God-forsaken  place,  and  be 
dropped  at  some  decent  Australian  port, 
where  he  could  resume  his  profession  of 
fleecing  his  fellow  men. 

John  Marshall,  no  longer  known  as 
John  Marshall  the  seaman,  but  treated 
as  a  cabin  passenger  of  distinction, 
turned  over  his  unwelcome  charge  to  a 
west-bound  passenger  steamer,  and  him- 
self agreed  to  indemnify  the  master  of 
his  ship  for  the  losses  consequent  upon 
a  deviation  from  his  projected  route  and 
a  sail  to  a  port  whence  he,  the  cabin  pas- 
senger, could  take  the  next  steamer 
home,  whither  a  nameless  fear,  a  mys- 
terious anxiety,  urged  him. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  he  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco,  and  exchanging 
a  hasty  word  with  a  friend  on  the  wharf, 
hailed  a  cab.  A  moment  later  he  was 
speeding  madly  through  the  streets. 

DID  matter  for  once  triumph  over  the 
barriers  separating  it  from  another  crea- 
tion, and  establish  communication  with 
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a  human  soul  ?  Ask  my  mistress  if,  on 
the  brink  of  a  terrible  deed,  she  was  not 
arrested  by  the  tinkle  of  the  doorbell  ? 

Pausing  and  listening,  she  heard  an- 
other sound,  the  clatter  of  a  vehicle 
dashing  over  the  pavement,  coming  near- 
er and  nearer,  stopping  at  her  own  door. 
A  man  leaped  out  and  ran  up  the  walk, 
and  gave  me  the  most  outrageous  pull  I 
ever  suffered  in  all  my  career. 

She  did  n't  know.  She  never  guessed. 
Another  instance  of  the  miserable  lim- 
itations imposed  upon  human  souls  in 
mortal  bodies.  Those  two  people,  dear- 
est to  each  other  in  all  the  universe,  were 
as  far  apart,  separated  only  by  a  two- 
inch  wooden  door,  and  had  as  little  idea 
of  what  was  going  on  on  either  side,  as 
if  ten  million  miles  rolled  between  them. 
He  wondered  if  she  was  at  home,  and 
why  she  should  delay.  She  thought  the 
bridal  pair  had  forgotten  something,  and 
stepped  to  the  glass  to  smooth  her  hair 
and  see  that  her  face  was  composed,  and 
took  upthe'white  shawl,  carefully  folded 
and  laid  aside  but  a  moment  before,  to 
wrap  it  about  her  before  going  down. 

But  when  they  saw  each  other,  —  my 
master  resurrected  from  a  mythical 
death,  and  my  mistress  truly  drawn  back 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave, —  don't  ask 
me  to  describe  the  scene.  Cynics  may 
scoff,  and  satirists  rail,  but  I  hold  that 
no  plummet  has  ever  yet  sounded  the 
depths  of  faithful  human  love,  nor  has 
the  loftiest  thought,  winged  with  a  soul's 
best  aspirations,  ever  scaled  its  heights. 

BUT  as  for  me —  alack,  alack       Little 


ye  reck,  unfortunate  mortals,  who  dwell 
in  eternal  warfare  with  all  your  parts, 
groaning  over  a  dyspeptic  stomach  to- 
day, an  aching  head  yesterday,  and  to- 
morrow a  rheumatic  back,  —  little  reck 
ye  what  it  is  for  a  harmonious  and 
healthy  existence  to  be  suddenly  re- 
solved into  chaos :  to  be  hither  and 
thither,  you  know  not  where.  There 
was  I,  a  helpless  porcelain  knob,  in  my 
master's  hand  ;  and  there  was  I,  a  slen- 
der copper  wire,  still  thrilling  with  that 
last  cruel  jerk  that  had  rent  me  asunder  ; 
and  there  was  I,  a  tiny  bell,  my  music 
forever  stilled. 

"  The  old  bell  is  used  up,"  remarked 
my  master  that  evening,  lifting  me  rue- 
fully from  the  mantel  where  hehad  placed 
me.  "We  must  have  a  new  one." 

My  young  master  and  his  bride  were 
there,  turned  back  on  the  threshold  of 
their  journey  by  the  glad  tidings  that 
had  reached  them.  And  O,  shame  is 
me  !  The  young  fellow  of  whose  boyish 
pranks  I  had  always  been  intolerant, 
whose  heartlessness  I  had  but  just  de- 
nounced, was  the  one  who  came  to  my 
relief.  He  took  up  the  visible  part  of 
me,  and  eyed  me  critically. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  A  bit  of  wire  and  a 
couple  of  screws  will  make  it  as  good  as 
ever.  •  I  should  n't  like  to  see  it  replaced 
with  a  new  one.  It  has  been  our  faithful 
messenger  for  half  a  life-time.  Through 
sorrow  and  adversity  it  has  served  us 
with  fidelity,  and  now  that  good  fortune 
has  dawned  upon  us  we  must  not  cast  it 
away.  Home  would  not  be  home  with- 
out the  old  bell." 

Flora  H aines  Longhead. 
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A  VALUABLE  TREE   FOR   CALIFORNIA. 

"  To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine, 
House  and  raiment  and  food  and  wine." 


XC  EPT 

grasses, 

the  palm  to  man  is  the 
most  important  vegeta- 

kle  Srowth  on  tne  f  ace  °f 
the  globe.    All  its  parts 
are  of  service,  and  the 
tree  supplies  a  greater 
number 
of  people 
with    the 
n  e  c  e  s  s  i- 
tiesof  life 
than  any 

other  plant  or  tree.  We  recognize  in  full 
the  immense  value  of  the  olive,  the  ap- 
ple, the  orange,  the,  fig,  and  the  vine. 
We  would  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
their  merits  or  their  usefulness  to  the 
human  race,  but  simply  wish  to  point 
out  how  indispensable  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple is  this  prince  of  the  plant  kingdom. 
The  palm  is  the  characteristic  tree  of  a 
vast  portion  of  the  globe.  It  lifts  its  high 
and  lofty  plumage  above  the  sands  of  the 
African  deserts  so  conspicuously  as  to 
be  almost  the  only  tree  mentioned  by 
travelers  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Morocco,  Tu- 
nis, and  the  great  Sahara.  It  covers 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian 
Oceans.  It  is  among  the  grandest  forms 
of  plant  life  in  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
south-western  Asia. 

In  its  form  and  structure  the  palm  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  earth.  Its  fibres  are  so  elastic 
and  flexible  that  the  tree  bends  like  a 


reed  to  the  tornado  where  our  northern 
forests  would  be  swept  flat  to  the  earth. 
The  wood  of  the  palm  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  artificial  whalebone  consist- 
ing of  horse-hairs  glued  and  pressed  to- 
gether. In  some  varieties,  as  the  peach 
palm  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  the  wood 
is  so  hard  as  to  notch  or  turn  the  edge 
of  the  best  ax.  The  palm  assumes  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  from  the  lofty 
tree  with  its  tufted  plumage  to  creeping 
vines  over  a  thousand  feet  in  length.  Its 
leaves  vary  from  the  merest  needles  to 
the  most  gigantic  leaf  production  in  the 
world.  The  leaves  of  the  Talipat  palm 
will  easily  shelter  ten  persons  at  once. 
Navigators  on  the  upper  Nile  set  up  a 
single  leaf  of  the  Delip  palm  to  shelter 
a  boat -load  of  people.  The  leaves  of  the 
Sabal  and  Palmyra  palms  are  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  in  breadth.  The  immense 
leaves  of  the  Jupati  palm  of  Brazil  are 
sixty  feet  in  height,  or  taller  than  many 
of  our  ordinary  forest  trees. 

The  footstalk  that  holds  these  gigan- 
tic productions  is  as  large  as  the  massive 
limb  of  the  oak. 

"  From  a  beaker  of  palm  his  drink  is  quaffed, 
And  a  palm  thatch  shields  from  ihe  sun  aloft." 

Among  the  curious  palms  is  the  Peru- 
vian wax  plant.  It  is  entirely  covered 
with  a  whitish  wax.  A  single  stem  of 
this  will  sometimes  yield  twenty  five 
pounds  of  wax.  This  is  scraped  from 
the  stem  and  mixed  with  tallow  for  can- 
dles. Among  the  most  famous  palms  is 
the  cocoanut  tree  supplying  to  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  almost  all  the  necessities 
of  life.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  says  of  the 
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vast  number  of  these  trees  :  "  For  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
along  the  western  and  southern  coasts 
of  Ceylon,  one  continuous  line  of  cocoa- 
nut  groves  wave  their  green  leaves  to 
the  sea-breeze  without  a  break ;  except 
where  some  broad  clear  river  cleaves  the 
line  of  verdure  as  it  meets  the  sea." 

The  date  palm,  the  most  useful  variety 
of  this  great  family,  is  a  tall  and  grace- 
ful tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  with 
a  broad  and  leafy  top  which  expands  into 
a  beautiful  crown  of  leaves.  It  is  the 
most  characteristic  tree  in  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, Nubia,  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary 
States.  While  it  finds  a  congenial  home 
in  tropical  India,  it  thrives  as  far  north 
as  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  date  resembles  a  plum  but  is  long- 
er in  proportion.  The  pulp  is  soft  and 
sweet.  Each  berry  when  filled  to  plump- 
ness is  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom, 
while  its  bright  color  contrasts  striking- 
ly with  the  dark  green  leaves.  The  date 
is  rich  in  sugar  —  more  so  than  a«y  other 
known  fruit  —  and  is  very  wholesome. 
Those  who  only  know  this  fruit  from 
the  dried  specimens  of  it  sold  in  our 
fruit  stores,  can  hardly  imagine  how  de- 
licious it  is  when  eaten  fresh  from  the 
trees.  While  there  is  not  as  great  a  dif- 
ference between  the  fresh  and  dried 
date  as  between  the  green  and  dried 
apple,  yet  the  difference  is  similar  in 
character.  The  people  of  date  regions 
will  not  eat  the  dried  fruit  after  it  is  a 
little  old,  when  the  fresh  ones  can  possi- 
bly be  obtained. 

The  date  varies  in  size  and  quality 
under  cultivation  as  much  as  the  peach 
in  our  more  northern  regions.  There 
are  some  varieties  without  seeds  or 
stones,  and  like  the  orange  there  are 
some  that  are  bitter,  while  most  varie- 
ties are  sweet.  In  color  they  vary  from 
black  to  white;  the  red,  or  China  date, 
is  common,  and  there  are  others  of  a  yel- 
lowish hue. 

Famous  as  the  date  is  for  its  fruit,  ev- 
ery part  of  the  tree  has  its  special  value 


to  the  dwellers  in  desert  lands.  The 
wood  is  used  for  house  building  and  for 
fences,  the  leaves  supply  a  thatch,  and 
the  footstalks  are  consumed  for  fuel. 
Not  man  alone  lives  upon  the  date,  but 
horses,  camels,  and  even  dogs  eat  this 
fruit  with  great  eagerness.  The  seeds 
are  ground  into  a  pulp,  an  oil  is  pressed 
from  the  same  and  then  the  refuse  is  fed 
to  cattle.  The  young  leaves  and  the 
pith  they  enclose  —  known  under  the 
name  of  palm  cabbage  —  are  so  highly 
esteemed  that  thousands  of  trees  are 
destroyed  every  year  to  obtain  this  deli- 
cacy. Palm  wine  is  famous  through  Afri- 
ca, and  is  made  by  fermenting  the  sap. 
Each  tree  yields  from  three  to  four 
quarts  of  sap  daily  for  about  two  weeks. 
The  roasted  seeds  are  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  Baskets  are  made 
from  the  footstalks  of  the  tree,  and  the 
fibrous  parts  are  used  for  cordage,  while 
mats  and  bags  are  made  from  the  leaves. 
It  yields  such  quantities  of  sugar  that 
in  India  alone  130,000,000  pounds  of  date 
sugar  are  manufactured.  Theleaves,after 
being  macerated  in  water,  are  made  into 
hats  and  fans.  The  seeds,  after  being 
burned,  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  make 
India  ink.  The  leaves  are  made  into 
walking  sticks,  weapons,  mats,  and  sails. 
As  the  poet  has  expressively  said, 

"  And  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release, 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  cease 
With  the  shroud  wherein  he  lieth  in  peace." 

One  reason  why  so  few  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  grow  the  date  palm  in  this 
State  has  been  the  length  of  time  requir- 
ed to  bring  the  tree  into  bearing  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  planted.  There  are 
four  ways  of  reproducing  this  tree  —  by 
the  seed,  from  the  root,  by  shoots,  and 
by  planting  the  axil  of  the  leaves.  The 
latter  is  the  preferable  plan  for  two  reas- 
ons. First,  that  the  tree  can  be  grown 
and  fruit  produced  in  five  or  six  years. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  cause  this 
method  to  take  the  place  of  planting  the 
seed  for  reproduction.  But  there  is  a 
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second  excellent  reason.  By  this  plan 
female  or  fruit-bearing  plants  can  be 
selected,  and  only  a  limited  number  of 
male  plants  set  out. 

If  the  method  here  suggested  is  taken 
the  plants  need  to  be  protected  from  the 
sun  for  the  first  few  months,  and  watered 
frequently  like  young  orange  trees.  The 
young  trees  when  once  started  need 
thorough  cultivation,  and  the  suckers 
should  always  be  removed.  They  should 
be  set  early  in  the  spring  after  the  ground 
is  a  little  warm.  The  trees  must  be  set 
at  least  twenty  feet  apart,  while  some  re- 
gard this  as  too  close  together.  They 
need  liberal  irrigation,  or  as  Prof.  Van 
Deman  has  expressed  it,  the  date  re- 
quires a  moist  soil  and  a  dry  sky.  The 
date  is  a  long-lived  tree,  living  and  bear- 
ing annually  from  two  to  three  hundred 
years.  The  tree  blossoms  about  the, 
first  of  April,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  No- 
vember and  December. 

The  female  plant  bears  annually  from 
ten  to  twelve  long  bunches,  weighing 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds 
apiece.  Each  bunch  contains  from  180 
to  200  dates.  This  will  be  from  200  to 
300  pounds  of  dates  for  each  tree.  These 
bunches  are  gathered,  and  hung  up  for 
a  few  days  till  the  fruit  is  slightly  with- 
ered then  plucked  off  from  the  stem 
and  placed  on  the  ground,  where  they 
remain  till  dry  enough  to  pack. 

In  Persia,  Arabia  and  Egypt  the  dried 
fruit  is  pounded,  pressed  and  kneaded 
into  large  baskets,  forming  a  solid  mass 
weighing  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pounds.  These  are  so  hard  and  compact 
as  to  require  a  hatchet  to  cut  them.  The 
date  is  less  particular  about  soil  than  al- 
most any  other  fruit  tree.  They  thrive 
in  the  sandy  lands  of  the  Sahara  wher- 
ever they  can  find  sufficient  moisture,  in 
the  stiff  red  clays  of  the  Barbary  States, 
and  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the 
earth  is  covered  with  incrustations  of 
salt. 

In  Cairo  and  other  large  African  and 
Arabian  towns  it  is  common  to  see  the 


natives  bringing  in  large  quantities  of 
the  fresh  dates  for  sale.  They  are  usu- 
ally carried  on  top  of  the  head  in  huge 
wooden  bowls.  Those  having  dates  to 
offer  will  sit  in  a  row  together,  while 
those  having  other  fruits  or  vegetables 
form  in  a  separate  line.  The  native  meth- 
od of  gathering  the  dates  is  somewhat 
curious.  The  fruit  grows  at  the  very  top 
of  a  strait,  high  tree.  There  are  no  limbs 
by  which  to  ascend,and  no  ladders  which 
could  be  handled  for  this  purpose.  The 
native  places  a  rope  or  strap  around  the 
tree  and  also  around  his  body  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  brace  for  himself. 
Then  with  the  aid  of  his  strong  arms 
and  feet  he  hoists  himself  up  to  where 
grow  the  huge  bunches  of  delicious  fruit. 

Abundant  evidence  can  be  produced 
to  show  that  this  tree  grows  in  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  the  interior  valleys  of 
this  State.  It  not  only  thrives  but  bears 
fruit  in  great  profusion,  and  forms  a  sta- 
ple article  of  food  for  millions  of  people. 
In  Arabia  it  is  the  chief  source  of  na- 
tional wealth,  and  its  fruit  constitutes  a 
staple  article  of  food.  Arabia  lies  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirty-five  degrees 
north  latitude,  yet  the  climate  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  of  our  interior 
valleys.  The  hottest  months  of  the  year 
are  dry  and  cloudless,  being  in  this  re- 
spect unlike  the  torrid  regions,  where  the 
hottest  are  also  the  rainy  months. 

At  Tayef,  only  three  thousand  feet  in 
altitude,  snow  is  said  to  fall  once  in  four 
years,  yet  this  place  is  as  far  south  as 
twenty-one  degrees  and  twelve  minutes, 
which  is  eleven  degrees  south  of  any 
part  of  California.  The  sea  shore,  where 
it  is  not  absolutely  barren,  exhibits  gen- 
eral plantations  of  the  date  palm,  which 
thrives  even  where  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  incrustations  of  salt.  In  the 
interior  it  is  less  frequently  found  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  moisture,  for  Arabia 
has  no  rivers  of  any  size,  and  scarcely 
any  that  are  permanent. 

The  Arabs  cultivate  for  food  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  doorrah,  bananas,  etc.,  yet 
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their  chief  dependence  is  upon  their  date 
plantations.  It  is  among  the  remarkable 
facts  about  this  tree  that  it  seems  to 
have  no  insect  enemies  or  diseases,  and 
that  it  rarely  if  ever  fails  to  bear  regu- 
larly. These  plantations  occupy  every- 
where the  irriguous  ground,  the  level 
margin  of  the  streams,  the  low  sea 
marshes,  or  the  hollows  mpistened  by 
land  springs. 

Persia  lies  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-eight  degrees  north  latitude.  The 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  are  scorched 
up  in  the  summer  by  a  burning  heat, 
yet  the  date  palm  there  finds  a  congenial 
home  and  bears  in  great  perfection.  The 
gulf  extends  to  thirty  degrees  north  lat- 
itude. 

Egypt  maybe  considered  the  home  of 
the  date  palm.  It  lives  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  landscape  of  that  region. 
The  banks  of  the  river  from  the  mouth 
to  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  Egypt 
are  covered  with  the  date  palm,  and  yet 
the  winter  temperarure  at  the  Delta  is 
but  fifty-four  degrees,  or  only  two  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  Oroville,  in 
Butte  County,  one  and  four-tenths  de- 
grees higher  than  Orland  in  Colusa 
county,  only  four  degrees  higher  than 
Marysville,  in  Yuba  county,  less  than 
half  a  degree  higher  than  the  winter 
temperature  of  Los  Angeles,  and  more 
than  half  a  degree  lower  than  the  winter 
temperature  at  San  Diego.  At  Assouan, 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Egypt, 
ice  is  found  nearly  every  winter,  though 
it  is  in  twenty-four  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, or  eight  degrees  south  of  any  por- 
tion of  this  State. 

The  well  known  travelers,  John  L. 
Stevens  and  Bayard  Taylor,  both  speak 
of  the  cold  during  the  winter  upon  the 
Nile  and  of  ice  that  occasionally  formed. 
Forests  of  the  date  palm  of  great  antiq- 
uity exist  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Delta,  in  the  most  northern  part  of 
Egypt.  That  country  has  a  population 
of  about  six  million  people,  and  the  cli- 


mate is  such  that  oranges,  figs,  and  tam- 
arinds are  grown  to  perfection.  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds  find  a  congenial  home, 
and  grain  and  rice  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  yet  as  late  as  1882 
one-half  of  the  total  agricultural  tax  of 
Egypt  was  derived  from  dates.  Some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  tree  in  that 
land  may  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing :  In  the  Moodirieh,  or  division  of 
Ghizeh,  there  are  374,917  date  trees,  in 
Sharkeih  the  number  is  426,719,  in  As- 
siout  there  are  526,959,  in  Keneh  there 
are  559,513,  and  in  Esna  the  number  is 
757,427  date  trees.  These  with  the  num- 
ber in  the  other  Moodiriehs  make  a 
total  of  4,479,901  date  trees  in  Egypt 
alone.  In  1882  there  were  sold  in  that 
country  $2,844,205  worth  of  dates,  while 
the  value  of  the  amount  consumed  was 
still  greater. 

The  climate  of  Nubia  is  exceedingly 
hot  and  dry,  yet  the  date  thrives  finely 
there.  In  Fezzan  dates  are  the  princi- 
pal production  and  form  the  chief  food 
of  the  inhabitants,  yet  in  summer  it  is 
extremely  hot  and  in  winter  the  cold  is 
rather  severe.  Snow  has  fallen  at  Suck- 
na,  and  ice  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger 
forms  at  times  in  Moorzook,  yet  one  of 
these  places  is  in  the  northern  and  the 
other  in  the  southern  part  of  Fezzan. 

In  Tunis  the  ordinary  crops  are  wheat, 
barley,  and  corn.  Olives  and  grapes  are 
extensively  grown,  yet  date  plantations 
are  so  numerous  that  this  fruit  furnishes 
the  principal  subsistence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  Tripoli,  vines,  olives,  almonds, 
figs,  oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates  and 
other  fruits  grow  in  great  profusion,  yet 
the  date  is  largely  cultivated  for  a  food 
product.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident 
that  even  where  all  of  our  finest  fruits 
and  best  grains  can  be  produced,  the 
date  is  found  a  profitable  and  favorite 
tree. 

In  Barca  great  quantities  of  this  fruit 
are  produced.  In  Syria  they  are  grown 
in  abundance.  They  are  common  in 
Palestine  as  far  north  as  35  degrees. 
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They  are  grown  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
They  are  among  the  regular  exports 
from  the  Chinese  ports  of  Foochow  and 
Chef oo  and  from  Singapore.  This  shows 
the  great  importance  of  the  date,  and  its 
wide  spread  growth  and  production  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  in  the  eighth  century 
by  the  Moors,  and  brought  from  that 
country  to  California  by  the  Mission 
Fathers  prior  to  the  occupation  of  this 
State  by  the  Americans.  The  date  is 
found  growing  in  a  number  of  localities 
in  California,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  the  methods  of  planting  and 
reproduction  are  better  understood  they 
will  multiply  rapidly  throughout  the  in- 
terior of  the  State.  They  have  been 
successfully  grown  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Riverside,  Pomona,  Ontario,  Santa  Ana, 
Elsinore,  Winters,  Newcastle,  as  well  as 
in  other  localities.  At  the  second  citrus 
fair  in  Sacramento,  there  was  a  fine  ex- 
hibit of  both  the  red  or  China  date  and 
also  the  white  dates  by  S.  C.  and  J.  R. 
Wolfskill  of  Winters,  Yolo  County.  The 
seeds  of  these  trees  were  planted  in  1857, 
and  had  been  obtained  from  some  of  the 
common  dried  dates  purchased  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  little  trees  only  grew  about  one 
foot  each  year,  and  were  twenty  years 
old  before  they  bore  any  fruit.  The  red 
date  had  ripened  perfectly  but  the  white 
had  not.  It  was  thought  by  the  Wolf- 
skills  that  the  season  here  was  too  short 
to  ripen  this  fruit.  It  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  staminate  and  pisti- 
late  flowers  were  not  near  enough  to 
each  other,  so  that  one  could  fertilize 
the  other.  To  facilitate  this,  in  the  date 


regions  the  trees  are  planted  near  each 
other,  and  about  one  male  to  twenty 
female  trees.  The  white  dates  exhib- 
ited were  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  while  the  red  date  was  considera- 
ble smaller.  Mr.  J.  W.  Smyth  of  New- 
castle in  Placer  County,  has  the  red  or 
China  date  in  bearing.  At  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  at  Riverside,  as  well  as  in  a  few 
other  places  in  this 'State,  the  date  is 
now  bearing  fruit. 

Recent  inquiries  show  that  a  large 
number  of  young  date  trees  are  now 
growing  in  California,  and  have  not  been 
affected  by  our  winters.  Most  of  these 
were  grown  from  the  seed,  and  it  will  be 
years  before  any  number  of  these  come 
into  bearing.  The  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  are  such  that  the  date  can  be 
grown  in  all  of  the  hot  interior  valleys 
of  this  State,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found 
a  valuable  crop.  While  all  parts  of  the 
tree  will  not  be  utilized  as  among  the 
people  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  yet  the 
fruit  grown  will  supply  the  people  of 
this  country  with  the  dried  dates  now 
imported  from  the  old  world.  Owing  to 
the  better  facilities  for  drying  and  caring 
for  this  fruit,  we  may  in  a  few  years  ex- 
pect a  superior  quality  of  date  to  be  put 
upon  the  market. 

We  are  confident  that  the  grower  for 
many  years  will  find  the  date  very  prof- 
itable, ranking  in  this  respect  with  the 
orange,  olive  and  fig.  When  the  merits 
of  this  valuable  tree  become  better 
known  there  will  be  large  plantations 
of  them  in  California,  and  then  she  will 
compete  with  the  old  world  in  this  fruit 
as  she  is  already  doing  with  the  raisin 
and  the  fig. 

5".  6".  Boynton. 
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CHARITIES  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


N  a  community 
where  the 
chief  cause 
of  poverty 
is  the  vice 
or  neglect 
of  the  bread- 
winner, the 
chief  suffer- 
s  must  be 
young  chil- 
dren. There  are  for  their  aid  in  this  city : 

I.  The  three  large  orphan  asylums, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Hebrew  ;  be- 
sides the  St.  Joseph's  Infant  Asylum, 
and  the  Episcopal  Maria  Kip  Orphanage. 

II.  The  aid  society  group,  viz.,  the  La- 
dies' Protection  and  Relief  Society,  The 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  and  the 
Youths'    Directory. 

III.  Some  half-dozen   various  chari- 
ties, viz.,  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  ;  the  Chinese   Mis- 
sion homes  ;  the  free  kindergartens;  the 
Children's    Hospital ;    The   Little   Sis- 
ters' Infant    Shelter,    a   day  home   for 
young  children,  and  two  Catholic  day 
homes  ;  and  two  foundling  homes. 

I. 

The  orphan  asylums  are  the  oldest, 
most  popular,  and  most  prosperous  of 
these  charities.  The  kindergartens  get 
more  of  a  public  hearing  now,  and  arouse 
more  enthusiasm ;  but  the  orphan  asy- 
lums seem  still  to  come  first  to  the  mind 
of  people  who  have  money  to  bequeath 
or  give,  and  no  especial  interest  of  their 
own  in  one  charity  rather  than  another. 
The  orphan,  as  naturally  the  most  help- 


less creature  in  the  community,  appeals 
first  of  all,  and  to  natures  hardly  open 
to  any  other  appeal ;  and  until  lately  the 
only  disposition  to  be  made  of  him  has 
been  in  an  asylum.  The  State  appropri- 
ates money  toward  the  support  of  the 
children  in  these  asylums,  and  others  in 
other  parts  of  California,  $100  a  year  for 
each  orphan,  and  $75  a  year  for  each 
half-orphan,  or  abandoned  child.  For 
years  James  Flood  has  made  a  Christ- 
mas gift  of  $1,000  apiece  to  the  Protest- 
ant, Catholic,  and  Hebrew  asylums. 

The  Protestant  asylum  was  the  pio- 
neer charity  of  the  city,  founded  in  1851 
as  the  "San  Francisco  Orphan  Asylum." 
When  it  was  incorporated  in  1862,  it  took 
its  present  name,  for  distinction  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Catholic  asylums  mean- 
time founded.  It  has  always  been  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  women,  though  a  few 
men  are  trustees,  to  hold  real  estate ; 
and  this  board,  though  subject  to  annual 
elections,  has  been  very  continuous,  re- 
ports a  quarter  of  a  century  apart  show- 
ing many  of  the  same  names.  The  He- 
brew asylum  has  a  visiting  committee  of 
women,  but  is  managed  by  men.  Of 
course,  both  asylums  have  matrons  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  children.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  as  I  have  said,  have 
charge  of  the  Catholic  asylum  ;  but  they 
publish  no  report,  and  the  details  of 
their  method,  as  well  as  their  financial 
condition,  are  diocesan  matters  not  easy 
to  find  statements  of.  The  two  others 
were  originally  supported  by  member- 
ship dues  and  donations,  but  have  had  a 
sufficient  surplus  of  these  over  expenses 
to  have  built  up  considerable  endow- 
ment funds,  —  not  enough  to  make  them 
self-supporting,  but  enough  to  make 
them  very  easily  carried,  and  to  relieve 
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them  from  exacting   economies.      The 
Protestant  asylum  especially  has  a  beau- 
tiful building,  with  large  and  well  im- 
proved grounds.      The   largest    single 
item  in  this  asylum's  income  is  the  State 
appropriation,   and  the   interest  on  in- 
vestments next ;  it  requires  very  little 
from  dues,  and  is  able  to  add  all  bequests 
to  the  endowment  fund.     The  Hebrew 
asylum  receives  even  more  in  interest 
on  investments,  but  not  half  as  much 
from  the  State,  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren is  only  about  one  hundred  in  the 
one,  and  over  two  hundred  in  the  other. 
I  am  not  able  to  give  exact  figures, 
because  I  have  not  the    latest  reports. 
We  did  not  find  it  a  simple  matter  to  get 
such  reports ;  a  request  by  mail  rarely 
brought  one,  and  one  sometimes  found  it 
necessary  to  go  half  across  the  city  and 
ask  in  person  for  a  report,  or  for  informa- 
tion, at  the  address  indicated  by  the  di- 
rectory as  the  proper  one,  only  to  learn 
that  some  other  officer,  the  other  side  of 
the  city,was  the  one  who"knows  all  about 
it,"  or  "  has  the  reports."    One  naturally 
turns  to  the  secretary  for  such  purposes, 
but  it  often  proves  that  many  duties  of 
the  secretary  devolve  upon  the  president 
or  some  active  member.    Moreover,  the 
directory    not   infrequently    gives    the 
names  of  last  year's   officers,  or  even 
earlier  ones,  some  of  whom  have  gone 
to  their  reward  a  year  or  two  since  ;  the 
item   has   evidently  been   copied  from 
one  year's  directory  to  another,  —  not, 
Ij  should  conjecture,  by  the  neglect  of 
the  directory   canvassers,    but  because 
they  failed  to  get  corrected  data.     Ad- 
dresses are  frequently  wanting  with  the 
names  of  the  officers,  even  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  ;  nor   can  these  al- 
ways be  supplied  by  a  reference  to  the 
name  list  of  the  directory,  —  when,  for 
instance,  the  name  is  that  of  a  woman 
given  with  her  own,  not  her  husband's, 
initials  or  Christian  name.    The  difficul- 
ty of  getting  a  complete  file  of  reports, 
it  may    be  seen,  is   considerable  ;    and 
though  the  alumnae  association  secured 


a  nearly  complete  one  last  year,  the  ef- 
fort has  not  been  repeated  to  bring  it  to 
date.  There  should,  it  would  seem,  be 
such  a  file  always  on  hand  at  the  As- 
sociated Charities  ;  but  there  is  not. 
The  small  care  required  to  send  thither 
a  suitable  number  of  copies  each  time  a 
new  report  is  printed,  would  be  a  very 
proper  thing  to  expect  from  the  secre- 
tary of  every  charity  that  issues  one. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
asylums  :  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
asylums  carry  schools  and  kindergartens 
indoors  for  the  children,  thus  making 
their  whole  life  that  of  the  institution  ; 
the  Hebrew  children  attend  the  public 
schools,  but  have  extra  teachers  in  the 
evening.  All  three  indenture  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  their  children  to 
learn  trades  or  housework  under  very 
carefully  guarded  conditions  ;  a  few  are 
adopted. 

Besides  these  three  leading  asylums, 
there  is  the  Catholic  "Infant  Asylum," 
really  a  branch  of  the  orphan  asylum, 
but  for  younger  children  ;  and  the  Epis- 
copalians have  within  a  few  months 
moved  from  San  Mateo  to  San  Francis- 
co their  "  Maria  Kip  Orphanage."  This 
small  orphanage,  supported  by  the  dio- 
cese through  the  regular  collections  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Miel's  letter  in  last 
month's  chapter,  is  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  sisters  of  Bishop  Huntington's  or- 
der of  deaconesses,  of  whom  I  have  al 
ready  spoken. 


•II. 


Another  class  of  institutions  represent 
a  different  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  destitute  childhood.  These 
are  the  several  aid  societies,  under  what- 
ever name.  The  Ladies'  Protection  and 
Relief  Society  is  the  pioneer  of  these, 
dating  almost  as  far  back  as  the  Protest- 
ant Orphan  Asylum,—  to  1853.  It  played 
a  considerable  part  in  the  life  of  early 
days  in  San  Francisco,  which  it  touched 
at  more  points  than  the  orphan  asylum, 
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since  its  original  idea  was  to  care  for 
"  strangers  and  dependent  women,"  as 
well  as  children  ;  to  "  supply  a  place  of 
protection  and  relief  to  the  women  and 
children  who  were  constantly  stranded 
on  our  shores  by  the  accidents  and  ne- 
cessities of  those  early  times.  Plans 
made  for  dependent  ones  were  so  often 
frustrated  during  the  time  consumed  in 
the  long  journey  to  this  coast,  that 
they  frequently  arrived  at  the  wharves 
to  find  that  their  natural  protectors 
were  either  dead  or  scattered  ;  a  society 
where  such  could  apply  for  protection, 
temporary  relief,  and  advice,  was  soon 
felt  to  be  a  necessity."  After  the  death 
in  1887  of  Mrs.  N.  Gray,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  society,  and  for  thirty 
years  its  president,  annually  re-elected, 
a  paper  was  found  in  her  desk  con- 
taining a  record,  nowhere  else  preserved, 
of  the  early  days  of  the  society.  It 
was  published  in  the  next  report,  and 
I  quote  here  as  much  of  it  as  is  of  gen- 
eral historic  interest : 

"  There  was  a  young  man,  an  only 
son  of  a  family  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  took  it  into  his  head  to  come  to 
California,  very  much  to  the  grief  of 
his  parents  and  sisters.  But  he  was  re- 
solved to  come,  so  he  was  fitted  out  with 
everything  needful,  even  to  a  stock  of 
goods  to  open  a  store  when  he  got  here. 

"  He  was  taken  sick  with  fever,  either 
before  or  immediately  after  he  reached 
San  Francisco.  One  of  his  sisters  came 
out  to  look  after  him,  but  he  died  soon 
after  she  arrived.  Among  strangers, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  she  in- 
quired for  some  clergyman,  and  was  di- 
rected to  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey,  pastor  of 
the  Happy  Valley  church,  as  it  was  then 
called,  now  the  Howard  Presbyterian 
church.  There  were  very  few  ministers 
here  in  1850. 

"He  very  kindly  attended  the  funer- 
al of  the  young  man,  and  advised  the 
sister  to  go  to  Judge  Weller,  as  she 
needed  a  lawyer  to  settle  her  brother's 
business.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Weller  were 


very  kind  to  the  stranger,  took  her  into 
their  family,  and  befriended  her  in  many 
ways.  She  is  still  in  this  city,  and  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Beeching,  the  agent  of  the 
San  Francisco  Benevolent  Society. 

"  These  circumstances,  and  that  there 
were  likely  to  be  many  similar,  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  society  to  meet  and 
attend  to  such  cases. 

" '  The  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief 
Society '  originated  with  Mrs.  Eaton  in 
1853.  Major  Eaton,  her  husband,  was 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  for  a  while  in  San 
Francisco.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Eaton,  being 
here  in  early  times,  saw  the  necessity  of 
protection  to  females  arriving  in  pursuit 
of  their  husbands  or  other  friends,  who, 
perhaps,  had  gone  to  the  mines,  or  had 
died  here  soon  after  arriving.  .  .  . 
At  first  we  kept  an  office  on  Sacramento 
Street,  below  Kearny,  which  was'  then 
about  the  center  of  the  town,  where  we 
kept  an  intelligence  office,  at  which 
girls  could  apply,  and  families  wanting 
female  help  could  find  the  best  there 
was,  as  it  was  very  scarce  in  those  days. 
We  often  found  women  who  were  quite 
helpless,  with  a  babe  or  with  two  or  three 
little  children,  and  when  asked,  '  What 
can  you  do  ? '  they  would  say,  '  I  can't 
do  anything  ;  I  was  never  brought  up  to 
work  ;  I  cannot  wash  a  pocket  handker- 
chief.' Their  husbands  had  not  willing- 
ly deserted  them,  but  not  getting  work 
they  had  gone  to  the  mines.  We  sup- 
plied their  present  needs,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  do  for  themselves,  and  after 
a  time  they  would  become  self-support- 
ing. .  .  .  This  was  before  we  had  a 
Home,  and  were  boarding  our  prote'ge's 
in  poor  families,  partly  to  assist  them 
also." 

There  was  a  schism  inthe  society  over 
the  proposal  to  have  a  Home,  which  took 
away  two  of  the  ten  members.  The 
Home  was  established  on  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Tehama  Streets.  House- 
keepers contributed  furniture  and  mer- 
chants provisions,  with  early-day  enthu- 
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siasm  and  liberality.  Afterward,  with 
some  help  from  the  legislature,  a  Home 
was  purchased  —  not  the  present  one, 
which  was  built  in  '62-63,  on  a  lot  pre- 
sented by  Horace  Hawes. 

As  the  times  changed  and  other  insti- 
tutions arose,  the  work  of  protection 
to  women  was  gradually  dropped,  and 
not  more  than  four  or  five  annually  are 
taken  into  the  Home  for  temporary  shel- 
ter. The  number  of  children  there  varies 
little  from  two  hundred  at  any  one  time. 
The  Home  does  not  purpose  to  keep 
them  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
find  private  homes  for  them,  or  restore 
them  to  their  own  families  after  some 
temporary  emergency  has  passed  by. 
The  orphan  asylums,  on  the  contrary, 
undertake  to  provide  for  orphans,  "a 
home,  sustenance,  and  education,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  dependence." 
The  length  of  time  children  usually  stay 
in  the  Home  can  be  figured  from  the  fact 
that  the  total  number  sheltered  in  the 
year  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
per  cent  greater  than  the  number  pres- 
ent at  any  given  time,  —  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  reports  of  three  consecutive 
years.  While  there  they  are  taught  in 
a  school  of  four  classes,  including  a  kin- 
dergarten. 

The  Protection  and  Relief  society  is 
not  a  wealthy  one.  Its  income  from  in- 
vestments is  not  large,  nor  its  list  of  sub- 
scriptions and  memberships  long.  It 
shares  in  the  State  distribution,  but  as 
this  is  only  for  orphans,  half  orphans,  and 
"abandoned  children,"  the  Home  has 
a  good  many  there,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  for  whom  no  State  money  is  re- 
ceived. Children  are  not  legally  classed 
as  "abandoned  "  till  they  have  been  for 
a  year  wholly  dependent,  and  not  far 
from  half  of  the  children  in  the  Home 
are  in  this  first  year  of  abandonment. 
The  society  works,  therefore,  under  a 
good  deal  of  financial  difficulty.  It  re- 
ceives, however,  as  do  the  regular  orphan 
asylums,  and  all  such  homes,  a  good  deal 
from  parents  who  cannot  pay  the  entire 
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cost  of  their  children's  board,  but  can 
pay  something  toward  it.  Mr.  Flood's 
Christmas$iooo  has  made  an  appreciable 
addition  to  its  income.  It  was  able, 
during  last  year,  to  repair  and  refurnish 
its  building  pretty  thoroughly ;  but  it 
has  no  great  outlay  in  buildings,  and  no 
grounds  to  speak  of. 

The  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief 
Society  provides  for  classes  of  children 
that  the  orphan  asylums  cannot  take. 
But  it  does  not  take  babies  under  two 
years  old,  nor  boys  over  ten.  For  the 
older  boys,  there  is  plenty  of  provision 
in  the  Youths'  Directory  and  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Aid  Society.  The  Youths' 
Directory,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  several  lay  Catholic 
charities,  is  intended  especially  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  home  and  employment 
for  all  those  homeless  and  neglected 
boys  that  do  not  properly  come  under 
the  care  of  the  orphan  asylums,  nor  re- 
ceive the  State  appropriation.  It  is 
modeled  on  a  large  charity  of  the  sort 
in  New  York,  and  that  again  on  a  Euro- 
pean one  ;  there  are  sixty-two  houses  in 
all  of  the  order,  in  different  cities. 

Here  the  street  Arab  or  the  lad  out 
of  work  can  find  a  temporary  home, 
and  assistance  in  finding  a  permanent 
one.  Here  children  not  orphans,  but  re- 
moved by  law  from  the  hands  of  abusive 
or  depraved  parents,  may  be  placed. 
Here  destitute  children  may  be  gathered 
in,  until  it  can  be  ascertained  whether 
they  are  orphans  or  not.  In  1887  one 
hundred  and  twelve  children,  from  four 
to  fourteen  years  old,  were  helped  ;  most 
of  these  came  from  bad  parents,  a  num- 
ber from  parents  crippled  by  misfortune, 
others  were  picked  up  in  the  streets, 
and  still  others  came  from  the  city  pris- 
on. About  fifty  were  turned  over  to  the 
orphan  asylums,  and  those  who  seem  to 
have  been  taken  as  a  temporary  help  to 
destitute  parents  returned  to  their  own 
homes  ;  for  most  of  the  rest,  homes  were 
found  in  Catholic  families.  The  institu- 
tion is  under  the  care  of  Father  Crow- 
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ley,  who  publishes  the  St.  Joseph's  Union, 
a.  very  devout  little  quarterly,  in  its 
interest.  With  the  openness  that  we 
found  always  characteristic  of  lay  Cath- 
olic charities  as  distinguished  from  cler- 
ical, this  paper  gives  each  quarter  full 
statistics,  financial  and  other,  of  the  work 
for  the  period  in  question. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  Catholic  charities 
is  shown  in  the  announcement  carried 
in  this  paper : 

SPIRITUAL  BENEFITS. 

The  spiritual  and  temporal  benefits  accruing  from 
membership  in  St.  Joseph' s  Union,  we  hope  every 
good  Catholic  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  endeavor  to 
secure.  Three  Masses  are  celebrated  every  week  for 
the  welfare  of  the  members  of  this  pious  Association. 
One  mass  is  said  monthly  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  solicitors,  and  all  those  who  take  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Youths'  Directory 
for  the  destitute  and  homeless  boys.  Two  Solemn 
Requiem  Masses  are  said  annually  for  the  deceased 
members  of  the  Union.  The  most  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  is  offered  up  on  our  altars  one  hundred  and 
seventy  times  a  year  for  the  living  and  deceased  mem. 
bers  of  this  pious  Association,  and  we  are  confident 
that  inestimable  blessings  will  be  derived  from  these 
August  offerings  by  all  those  who  aid  and  assist  in 
saving  the  children  from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin. 

The  graces  which  may  be  derived  from  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  are  priceless  and  inesti- 
mable —  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
earthly  things.  Those  graces  operate  in  time,  and 
have  eternity  for  the  chief  sphere  of  manifesting  their 
glorious  effect. 

The  charity  is  supported  by  the  dues 
of  members  and  the  collections  of  solicit- 
ors ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
that  this  backing  of  spiritual  rewards 
promised  by  the  Church  does  materially 
help  to  bring  in  support  for  Catholic 
charities. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  is  a 
non-sectarian  charity  of  the  same  pur- 
port as  the  Youths'  Directory.  Instead 
of  merely  supplementing  the  orphan 
asylums,  however,  providing  for  desti- 
tute children  other  than  orphans,  and 
turning  over  the  orphans  that  come  into 
its  hands  to  the  asylums,  the  Aid  So- 
ciety deprecates  institutional  life  alto- 
gether, and  of  491  children  in  its  care 


during  the  year  last  reported,  (i888-'89) 
turned  over  only  thirty  to  other  institu- 
tions, including  hospitals.  Its  object, 
as  laid  down  by  its  constitution,  is  "To 
rescue  the  homeless,  neglected,  or 
abused  children  of  California,  and  to 
procure  suitable  homes  or  employment 
for  such."  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  local 
San  Francisco  charity,  but  belongs  to 
the  whole  State,  and  of  children  who 
come  to  it  by  informal  commitment  from 
the  courts  a  great  many  are  from  the 
country.  It  is  modeled  on  the  New 
York  "Children's  Aid  Society,"  of 
which  Charles  S.  Brace,  whose  name  is 
so  familiar  to  all  readers  of  charity  lit- 
erature, is  at  the  head. 

The  society  secures  legal  guardian- 
ship of  children  when  needful,  and  be- 
comes thus  responsible  for  their  over- 
sight until  they  are  grown.  When  they 
are  put  into  other  homes,  it  keeps  in 
correspondence  with  them,  and  has  them 
visited  at  intervals  by  an  agent,  who  re- 
ports on  their  situation  and  conduct.  If 
the  homes  are  unsuitable,  or  the  chil- 
dren behave  badly,  they  are  brought 
back,  and  other  homes  are  found.  More 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  chil- 
dren cared  for  last  year  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  relatives,  but  kept  under 
surveillance ;  this  doubtless  in  cases 
where  they  had  been  neglected,  but 
their  families  had  promised  better  care ; 
or  else  where  the  parents  themselves 
had  brought  unmanageable  children  for 
temporary  training  at  the  Home.  In  a 
few  cases,  children  are  left  there  for  a 
time  because  of  the  poverty  of  parents, 
and  these,  of  course,  are  not  followed  up 
by  the  society  after  their  own  homes 
have  reclaimed  them.  About  half  of 
the  whole  number  are  turned  over  to  the 
society  by  the  courts — either  juvenile 
offenders,  under  suspended  sentence,  or 
cases  rescued  by  the  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children ;  the  next 
largest  number  is  of  children  brought  by 
parents.  In  only  eight  cases  out  of  207 
in  the  year  was  the  society  obliged  to 
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return  the  young  offenders  to  the  courts 
for  sentence, —  though  it  does  not  claim 
to  have  made  really  good  children  of  the 
remaining  189. 

The  Aid  Society  is,  I  should  say,  the 
most  modern  charity  in  the  city,  —  the 
most  in  touch  with  the  latest  thought 
elsewhere  about  methods  of  work,  the 
most  well-informed  about  other  workers. 
Its  group  of  friends  have  been  especial- 
ly active  in  promoting  the  several  char- 
ity conferences  here,  the  visits  of  Mr. 
Wines,  and  the  organization  of  charities. 
They  publish  a  quarterly  journal,  CJiild 
and  State,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  which 
contains  more  information  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  of  charity  than  are  to 
be  found  anywhere  else  on  the  coast.  Its 
reports   are   among  the  few  published 
here  that   have  anything  more  than  a 
statistical  value  as  charity  literature,  and 
are  regularly  issued  and  well  distributed. 
The  charity  has  been  in  existence  for 
fifteen  years,  but  in  the  last  six  or  eight 
has  been  visibly  gaining  in  method  and 
in  the  esteem  of  the  public. 

It  has  not  failed  to  receive  the  reward 
of  its  diligent  and  dignified  way  of  bring- 
ing itself  to  public  knowledge,  and  has 
received  some  generous  gifts, —  notably, 
the  land  for  its  Home  from  Mr.  Fair, 
and  the  building  from  Mr.  Crocker  ;  the 
courts  are  exceedingly  well  disposed 
toward  it,  and  very  ready  to  intrust  chil- 
dren to  its  care, —  although  it  had  at  first 
to  make  a  legal  fight  for  a  small  money 
allowance  granted  it  with  them  ;  and  the 
railroad  is  liberal  with  passes,  saving 
much  of  the  great  expense  of  keeping  the 
visiting  agent  in  the  field.  But  in  the 
matter  of  regular  income  for  current  ex- 
penses it  is  considerably  straitened,  hav- 
ing no  endowments,  and  very  little  mon- 
ey from  the  regular  State  appropriation, 
—  $1163  in  1887  as  against  $16,243  to 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  over 
$65,000  to  the  two  Catholic  asylums  of 
the  city.  Out  of  a  total  State  appro- 
priation of  $225,000,  $862  was  received 
in  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  policy 


of  sending  out  the  children  to  homes 
where  they  earn  their  own  living,  re- 
moves them  of  course,  from  the  cate- 
gory of  dependent  children,  even  when 
they  are  orphans ;  while  for  the  care 
of  neglected  or  abused  children  not 
orphans  nothing  at  all  is  received,  as 
none  are  ever  kept  for  the  year  required 
by  law  before  they  can  come  under  the 
category  of  "  abandoned  "  ;  and  the  many 
who  are  taken  away  from  unworthy  pa- 
rents could  in  no  event  come  under  that 
head.  For  each  child  committed  to  the 
society  by  the  courts,  under  suspension 
of  sentence,  the  State  allows  two  months' 
maintenance,  not  to  exceed  $25  ;  and  last 
year  over  $2000  was  received  from  this 
source. 

Of  course  the  expenses  of  the  Home, 
in  which  there  are  not  usually  more  than 
fifty  children  at  a  time,  do  not  equal 
those  of  an  asylum,  but  the  expense  of 
placing  out,  watching,  bringing  back,  er- 
placing,  visiting,  and  being  responsible 
for  a  constant  stream  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  children  a  year  is  not  inconsid- 
erable. The  reports  of  the  society  com- 
plain a  good  deal  that  the  restrictions  of 
the  State  provision  tell  unfairly  upon  it : 
pointing  out  that  by  placing  nearly J:wo- 
hundred  orphans  annually  in  homes, 
where,  they  become  self-supporting,  it 
saves  the  State  about  $20,000,  and  is  en- 
titled to  some  portion  of  the  saving. 

This  society  publishes  regularly  in 
Child  and  State  and  in  its  reports,  "  typ- 
ical cases,"  which  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
its  workings  and  the  difference  between 
these  and  those  of  an  orphan  asylum, 
than  generalizations  can  do.  In  the 
last  report  seven  are  given. 

The  first  is  that  of  four  motherless 
children,  boys,  who  were  with  a  sick  and 
penniless  father  at  a  lodging  house.  The 
proprietor  had  cared  for  them  free  of 
charge  for  a  month  ;  but  as  the  father — 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  in 
the  State  —  grew  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter, he  dragged  himself  to  the  house  of 
the  Aid  Society  and  put  his  children  in 
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their  charge,  and  then  went  into  a  hos- 
pital where  he  died  in  a  few  days.  These 
children  were,  of  course,  orphans,  and 
might  have  been  placed  at  once  in  an 
asylum,  where  they  would  have  been 
maintained  and  schooled  till  they  were 
grown.  The  eldest  son  was  fifteen,  a 
manly  fellow,  who  wished  to  start  off  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  do  so  ;  the  next  was  sent 
upon  a  ranch  and  is  now  a  good  farmer  ; 
the  third  was  placed  with  a  school  teach- 
er in  a  southern  county,  and  as  he  proved 
bright  and  studious  the  teacher  intends 
to  send  him  to  the  University ;  the 
youngest  child  is  somewhat  feeble-mind- 
ed, and  a  constant  source  of  trouble. 

The  second  case  is  of  two  little  girls 
whose  father  had  deserted  their  mother, 
taking  them  with  him,  and  had  married 
— committing  bigamy — a  woman  of  very 
bad  character  ;  he  died,  and  the  children 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  this  woman. 
In  some  way  they  were  brought  to  the 
society, —  being,  of  course,  half  orphans, 
—  and  by  it  placed  in  homes  in  good 
families.  After  a  time  their  own  moth- 
er learned  their  whereabouts,  and  re- 
claimed them  ;  and  as  she  proved  to  be 
a  good  and  competent  person,  they  were 
restored  to  her. 

The  third  is  of  a  motherless  boy, 
eleven  years  old,  picked  up  in  the  streets 
and  sent  to  the  society.  He  proved  to 
be  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  man,  of  good 
social  and  intellectual  appearance.  The 
father  was  sent  for,  called,  gave  the 
society  some  money,  but  said  plainly 
that  he  cared  nothing  what  became  of 
the  boy,  and  would  do  nothing  for  him. 
The  boy  was  bright,  but  had  been  al- 
lowed to  run  the  streets  till  he  was  "  a 
downright  hoodlum  of  the  worst  type." 
He  was  placed  in  one  home  after  anoth- 
er, and  regularly  returned ;  till  at  last 
he  either  decided  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  or  found  the  right  place,  where  he 
has  now  been  for  three  and  one-half 
years,  behaving  well,  and  highly  valued 
by  his  employer,  (a  farmer  and  cattle 


raiser,)  who  desires  to  retain  him  at  reg- 
ular wages  when  his  indenture  expires. 

The  fourth  is  of  a  native  Indian  girl, 
whom  the  officer  of  the  society  found  on 
the  ferry  boat,  screaming  wildly  and  beg- 
ging to  be  saved  from  the  custody  of  a 
white  man  who  claimed  to  be  her  father, 
but  who  she  declared  was  no  relation  to 
her.  She  was  brought  to  the  society, 
and  placed  in  the  home  of  a  lady  who 
was  a  musician  and  artist,  with  the  sur- 
prising result  that  the  girl  developed  un- 
usual powers  in  both  directions,  and  has 
become  a  musician  herself. 

The  fifth  is  of  two  little  children 
who  were  put  to  board  with  a  poor  aged 
couple  by  a  well-dressed  stranger ;  after 
the  first  month  the  stranger  disappeared, 
and  the  old  people,  unable  to  keep  the 
children,  took  them  to  the  society. 
They  were  little  things — three  and  six 
years  old  —  and  of  course  could  not  be 
indentured  out ;  but  both  were  placed 
in  childless  homes,  the  baby  girl  espe- 
cially being  a  great  pet.  The  people  who 
had  her,  however,  met  with  reverses, 
became  destitute,  and  reluctantly  al- 
lowed her  to  be  taken  to  the  same  lady 
who  had  the  brother,  where  the  chil- 
dren are  now  happily  living  together. 

The  sixth  is  of  a  girl  and  boy  who 
lived  with  their  parents  in  one  of  the 
most  wretched  hovels  in  Tar  Flat.  "  The 
parents  were  continually  intoxicated, 
and  the  girl  went  regularly  back  and 
forth  to  the  grocery  for  beer.  The  boy 
traveled  about  the  wharves  barefooted, 
with  a  gunny  sack  over  his  shoulder, 
begging,  finding,  and  stealing  whatever 
he  could."  They  finally  brought  up, 
one  after  the  other,  in  the  city  prison, 
where  they  were  booked  for  the  indus- 
trial school,  but  by  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  first  turned  over  for  a  trial  with 
the  Aid  Society.  The  children  were; 
placed  in  good  homes ;  the  girl  hasj 
grown  into  "a  fine-looking,  well-educat- 
ed young  lady,"  and  is  now  learning 
dressmaking,  and  the  boy  is  in  a  gooc 
place  with  a  store-keeper  in  a  distan 
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.town.  The  father  died  soon  after  the 
arrest  of  the  childi  en,  but  the  drunken 
mother  still  haunts  the  house  of  the  so- 
ciety, cursing  it  wildly  for  robbing  her 
of  her  children. 

The  last  is  of  a  boy  who  presented 
himself  at  the  Home  in  a  most  ragged 
and  neglected  condition.  He  said  his 
name  was  "  Silas  Fewclothes,  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  sixteen  years  of  age." 
He  readily  admitted  that  it  was  not  his 
true  name,  but  said  it  filled  the  bill  under 
the  circumstances,  and  no  power  on 
"earth  should  make  him  give  any  other: 
he  had  run  away  from  home  and  lived  a 
vagabond  life  in  Texas  and  the  south- 
west for  eleven  months,  was  "  the  latest 
exponent  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,"  and  did  not  intend  to  disgrace  his 
family  any  more.  He  wanted  employ- 
ment long  enough  to  get  decent  clothes, 
and  get  back  home.  He  would  not  al- 
low the  society  to  send  to  his  parents 
for  money  for  his  fare,  but  earned  enough 
to  clothe  himself  decently,  and  to  have 
a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket  to  start  with, 
and  then  started  off.  In  a  couple  of 
months  word  was  received  that  he  had 
reached  home  safely,  together  with  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  his  mother. 

Such  are  the  stories,  repeated  over 
and  over  with  variations,  of  the  seven  or 
eight  hundred  cases  a  year  that  come  to 
the  several  aid  societies,  —  that  of  the 
Indian  girl  and  "  Silas  Fewclothes " 
alone  being  at  all  exceptional.  The 
same  circumstances  lead  to  children's 
finding  themselves  in  the  care  of  orphan 
asylums  ;  it  is  only  in  the  after  disposi- 
tion of  them  that  the  story  differs. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  ne- 
cessary antagonism  between  the  advo- 
cat.esof  orphan  asylumsand  theadvocates 
of  aid  societies.  There  is  a  fundamental 
difference  of  'opinion  between  them  as  to 
method.  I  heard  a  very  warm  debate  on 
this  point  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association  ten  years 
ago.  Most  of  the  experts,  led  by  Mr. 
Frank  Sanborn,  of  the  Massachusetts 


State  Board  of  Charities,  inveighed 
against  "institution  life"  for  children, 
and  urged  that  nature  herself  pointed  to 
the  home  as  the  only  place  for  them. 
The  friends  of  asylums  and  reform 
schools  reasoned  on  the  other  hand,  that 
really  proper  homes,  where  people  were 
willing  to  take  stray  children,  often  vi- 
cious ones,  were  too  rare  to  be  counted 
on  ;  that  in  the  asylum  wise  and  experi- 
enced managers,  experts  in  dealing  with 
neglected  children,  could  be  had,  and 
would  be  much  better  for  them  than  mis- 
cellaneous strangers  all  over  the  country; 
that  no  really  close  guard  could  be  kept 
over  children  so  scattered.  Which  was 
right  I  do  not  undertake  to  say:  the  major, 
ity  opinion  was  unquestionably  against 
institution  life,  and  continues  so  among 
charity  experts.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
intensity  with  which  this  view  is  some- 
times put,  I  quote  some  expressions  from 
an  address  by  Mr.  Smiley.  He  says  that 
asylum  children  "  are  kept  in  herds  and 
not  in  families,  and  hence  subject  to  rules 
and  training  necessitated  by  this  abnor- 
mal life."  "Every  delinquent  mother 
and  every  drunken  father  now  knows 
that  he  or  she  can  indulge  their  vices, 
and  get  rid  of  their  children.  Thousands 
of  widowed  mothers,  learning  that  they 
can  marry  again  if  not  encumbered  with 
children,  are  putting  their  little  ones  in 
asylums.  The  asylum  thus  offers  a  pre- 
mium to  child-desertion.  Rich  people 
even  are  living  in  luxury,  while  their 
nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchildren  are 
being  corrupted  in  orphan  asylums.  The 
niece  of  a  president  of  the  United  States 
was,  not  long  ago,  in  an  asylum,  while 
her  uncle,  aunt,  and  three  cousins,  occu- 
pied the  White  House."  Four-fifths  of 
the  children  in  asylums,  he  goes  on,  "rep- 
resent indulgence  by  the  asylum  found- 
ers and  managers  towards  parents  and 
relatives  who  wish  to  shirk  responsibili- 
ties imposed  by  nature  upon  them."  ] 

1  Address  before  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  American  Association  for  the  -Advance- 
ment of  Science,  August,  1888.  Proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation, Vol.  XXXVII. 
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Much  of  this  would  apply  to  aid  socie- 
ties as  well,  or  better,  since  they  take 
charge  of  children  with  parents.     But  it 
is  significant  that  in  all  the  figures  I  have 
seen  concerning  dependent  children,  the 
half -orphans  greatly  outnumber  the  or- 
phans ;  and  neither  legislation  nor  the 
practice  of  charities  excludes  from  asy- 
lums children  who  have  kin  other  than 
parents  to  care  for  them.    A  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  our  legislature,  but  failed, 
providing  for  the  legal  guardianship  of 
all  neglected  children  by  a  State  board 
of  charities  ;  their  parents  or  next  of  kin 
to  be  compelled  to  provide  for  them  if 
possible,  and  failing  that,  other  homes  to 
be  found,  either  in  asylums  or  families 
the  children  in  either  case  to  remain  the 
wards  of  the  State  board,  and  under  its 
supervision.     In  an  address  advocating 
this  bill,  Mr.  Dooley,  (at  the  time  mana- 
ger of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,) 
compares  the  experience  of  Michigan  and 
California.     Michigan  is  rather  famous 
for  its  charity  systems,  and  its  "  State 
Public  School  "  at  Coldwater  is  a  famil- 
iar text  for  writers  and  speakers  on  the 
subject  of  child-saving.     It  has  been  in 
existence  for  eleven  years;  "and  today 
[I  quote  Mr.  Dooley]  with  only  214  in. 
mates,  (these  but  temporarily  detained 
as  at  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society, 
while  on  their  way  to  homes),  it  repre- 
sents all  the  dependent  children  that  are 
chargeable  to  the  public  in  that   great 
communityof  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Of  the  1525  who  have   gone  from  the 
school,  93  per  cent  are  either  in.  homes, 
being  cared  for  at  private  expense,  or  are 
self-supporting,  honest  citizens."    Seven 
per  cent  have  either  become  criminals, 
or  are  supported  by  the  counties.    "  The 
running  expenses  of  this  institution  have 
been  about  $35,000  a  year."     California 
expends  about  six  times  that  amount,  and 
"with  less  than  one-half  the  population 
of  Michigan,  supports  3,325  children  in 
institutions,  against  Michigan's  214." 

"  In  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  our 
State-supported  children  are  thirty-two 


times  more  numerous  than  those  of  Mich- 
igan. Here  are  the  numbers  and  per- 
centages in  our  California  institutions  : 

Foundlings   60  "I 

A  i      j       j  }"   8  per  cent 

Abandoned 220  ) 

Orphans 716     22  percent 

Half-orphans 2,329     70  per  cent 

"  What  means  this  seventy  per  cent  of 
half-orphans  thrown  upon  the  public  care 
—  this  two  and  one-third  times  as  many 
as  the  orphans,  the  abandoned,  and  the 
foundlings  combined  ?  Can  any  experi- 
enced person  suppose  that  one-half  of 
these  '  half-orphans  '  are  a  legitimate 
charge  upon  the  community  ?  .  .  To 
use  the  language  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  in 
1884,  by  an  Eastern  observer  :  '  The  im- 
portant fact  before  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia is  that  the  number  of  this  class  is 
increasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  growing  in  a  corres- 
ponding ratio.'  ..... 

Cal.  Mich. 

"Population 950,000  2,000,000 

Dependent    children     | 

in  institutions j 

Cost  per  annum $215,000  $35,000 

Proportion  of  depen-  ) 

,  .,,  I  to  every  I  to  every 

%a«^.-*\~^^*^m 

This  was,  I  think,  in  1885.  1886 
showed  an  increased  proportion  of  half- 
orphans,  foundlings,  and  abandoned 
children : 

Foundlings ....  140  ) 

Abandoned 287  f1 2  Per  cent 

Orphans 563     1 7  per  cent 

Half-orphans 2,438     7 1  per  cent 

Total 3,428 

But  in  1887  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
disproportion,  though  the  half-orphans 
still  outnumber  all  the  others  put  togeth- 
er : 

Abandoned  or  foundling 334     10  per  cent 

Orphans 829     24  per  cent 

Half-orphans 2,306     66  per  cent 


Total 3,469 
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The  Massachusetts  method  includes  a 
very  complete  method  of  putting  chil- 
dren out  in  families,  under  strict  super- 
vision of  the  State  board  of  charities. 
The  first  paper  read  before  the  recent 
Conference  of  Charities  described  the 
experience  of  Massachusetts  with  very 
young  children  by  this  method,  and  the 
great  decrease  in  mortality  that  followed 
on  its  adoption. 

The  principles  of  the  New  York  Chil- 
dren's Aid    Society  (after  which,  as   I 
have  said,  that  of  San  Francisco  is  mod- 
eled) are  "defined  as  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  treating  each  youthful  criminal 
or  outcast  as  an  individual,  and  not  as 
one  of  a  crowd  ;  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  home  or  family  over  any  institu- 
tion in  reformatory  and  educational  in- 
fluence; the  prevention  of   crime   and 
pauperism  by  putting  almshouse  children 
in  separate  homes  ;  and  most  of  all,  the 
immense    advantage   of    '  placing  out 
neglected  and  orphan  children  in  farm- 
ers' families.     The  records  of  the  city 
police  courts  show  how  these  principles 
work  in  practice.     While  in  thirty  years 
the  city's  population  has  increased  from 
about  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  to 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  the  number  of 
girls   committed  for  petit  larceny  has 
fallen  from  over  nine  .hundred  to  less 
than  two   hundred   and   fifty.      In  the 
same  time,  the  commitments  of  female 
vagrants   have  decreased  from  5778  to 
256s.,'1 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  read  that 
the  regions  to  which  these  children  are 
sent  complain  of  increase  of  disorder ; 
and  all  experienced  writers  speak  of  the 
reluctance  of  really  suitable  families  to 
take  such  neglected  and  often  vicious 
children.  Mr.  Letchworth,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charity,  in 
the  very  act  of  urging  that  "  the  family 
is  the  natural  place  for  the  true  develop- 
ment of  the  child,"  adds  : 

But   homes  affording  these  opportunities,  where 
real  safeguards  exist,  are  not  always  easily  found  ; 
1  Science,  quoted  in  Child  and  State,  January,  1887. 


and  when  found,  if  the  little  applicant  is  ragged  and 
dirty,  ignorant  of  all  decorum,  and  profane  in  speech, 
he  is  not  readily  admitted,  and  some  preparatory 
care  and  training  are  necessary  to  make  him  eligible 
to  a  desirable  home.2 

Elsewherein  the  sameaddress  hepoints 
out  that  the  last  census  reports  over  50,- 
ooochildrenin'orphanag%s,foundlingasy- 
lums,  and  children's  homes,  and  over 
1 1,000  in  juvenile  reformatories  ;  this  ex- 
clusive of  the  deaf,  blind,  idiotic,  or  oth- 
erwise defective  among  the  children 
thrown  upon  the  public  care,  who 
would  bring  the  number  far  above  the 
61,000.  These  figures,  especially  taken 
in  connection  with  the  proportion  of 
half-orphans,  throw  a  strong  emphasis 
on  what  Mr.  Smiley  says  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  parents  to  shift  upon  charity  the 
consequences  of  their  parenthood  ;  and 
the  need  of  some  such  law  as  was  intro- 
duced in  our  Legislature,  to  do  what  it 
can  toward  holding  them  to  their  respon- 
sibility. Mr.  Letchworth  says : 

More  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  to  lessen 
illegitimacy,  especially  directed  against  the  crime  of 
unlawful  paternity.  I  say  crime,  for  such  in  time  it 
will  come  to  be  regarded.  Next  to  the  awful  respon- 
sibility of  taking  life  is  that  of  bringing  it  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  responsibility  is  indeed  of  so  grave  a 
character  that  public  opinion  should  require  that 
it  is  not  evaded  by  either  parent,  and  weighty  penal- 
ties should  be  inflicted  when  it  is  ignored.  There  is 
a  humiliating  sense  of  weakness  in  a  society  that 
holds  in  honor  and  equality  one  who  does  not  rec- 
ognize his  own  offspring,  and  leaves  to  others  the 
•  burden  of  its  education,  training,  and  support. 

There  is  an  endless  quantity  of  liter- 
ature on  this  general  question  of  "  child 
and  state."  The  general  principles  that 
limit  the  right  or  wisdom  of  state  inter- 
ference, even  to  help  or  benefit,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  individual,  cannot  apply 
fully  in  the  case  of  children.  The  pro- 
found question,  touched  on  in  one  of  its 
aspects  by  Mr.  Letchworth,  of  how  far 

2  Children  of  tho  State.  An  address  read  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities,  1886.  Quoted  in  Child 
and  State. 
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society  may  interfere  with  the  personal 
conduct  of  grown  men  and  women  in 
the  defence  of  the  helpless  child's  "  first 
right — the  right  to  be  well  born,"  crops 
up  in  some  form  at  every  charity  and  so- 
cial science  conference.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion for  any  dogmatic  or  any  rash  answer. 
But  that  some  sfeps  could  be  cautiously 
taken  in  that  direction,  without  exceed- 
ing the  just  functions  of  the  state,  or  fail- 
ing to  get  support  from  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people,  seems  probable.  And  that 
the  child,  once  ill-born  and  ill-placed  in 
life,  has  some  peculiar  claims  on  the 
state,  seems  to  be  everywhere  felt.  Cali- 
fornia recognizes  it  by  the  grant  of  mon- 
ey to  institutions  caring  for  children  ;  by 
provisions  restricting  the  power  of  par- 
ents over  children ;  by  the  discretionary 
power  given  to  courts  to  remove  children 
from  the  custody  of  parents  ;  and  by  the 
provision,  already  alluded  to,  (Section 
1388  of  the  penal  code,)  which  permits 
the  remanding  of  minors,  "  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court  .  .  .  there  is 
a  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  such 
minor  may  be  reformed,"  under  suspen- 
sion of  sentence,  "to  the  custody  of  the 
officers  or  managers  of  any  strictly  non- 
sectarian  charitable  corporation  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
criminal  minors."  This  custody  is  to  be 
for  the  space  of  two  months ;  but  the 
court  may  extend  it  at  discretion.  If 
the  child  proves  incorrigible,  he  must  go 
back  and  receive  sentence.  But  the 
State  assumes  no  supervision  of  its  own 
expenditure  for  dependent  children. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  aid  soci- 
eties, I  wish  just  to  mention  the  large 
scheme  of  child-saving  now  being 
wrought  out  in  San  Diego,  founded  on 
the  Pierce  bequest  and  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Bryant  Howard  ;  for  although  it  is  not  a 
San  Francisco  charity,  neither  is  it  a 
local  San  Diego  one,  and  San  Francis- 
cans will  have  their  proportionate  claim 
on  it.  Its  endowment  has  apparently 
been  stated  in  terms  of  lands  at  boom 
prices ;  but  however  much  deduction 


must  be  made  from  the  figures  that  have 
been  given  in  the  papers,  it  has  one 
hundred  acres  within  the  city,  with 
what  will  some  time  be  a  good  en- 
dowment for  building  up  thereon  the 
farm,  workshops,  manual  training 
schools,  family  homes,  kindergartens, 
hospital,  etc.,  that  are  in  its  plan. 

III. 

IN  April,  1876,  the  Legislature  of  Cal- 
ifornia passed  an  act  for  the  incorpora 
tion  of  societies  for  the  prevention,  of 
cruelty  to  children,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  one  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco.  The  secretary  is  a  special 
officer  with  power  to  arrest,  and  the  so- 
ciety makes  it  part  of  its  business  to 
prosecute  offenders  ;  but  most  cases  of 
abuse  are  rectified  by  some  investiga- 
tion, advice,  and  threats.  According  to 
its  report  of  1888,  548  cases  of  cruelty 
had  been  reported  in  a  year,  and  only  80 
prosecuted.  170  children  were  placed  in 
families  or  institutions,  but  the  majority 
of  these  cases  must  have  been  with  the 
consent  of  their  natural  guardians,or  else 
they  were  without  natural  guardians. 
Advice  and  information  was  given  in 
1337  cases. 

The  society,  by  its  secretary,  becomes 
legal  guardian  of  children  where  it  seems 
necessary,  and  has  in  the  thirteen  years 
of  its  existence  obtained  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  wards.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, keep  up  any  such  extensive  system 
of  supervision  as  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid 
Society,  but  usually  turns  these  wards 
over  at  once  to  other  charge.    It  is  at  no 
great  expense  in  the  conduct  of  its  work, 
the  room  rent  and  the  salaries  of  the  two  j 
or  three  officers  that   give  their  whole 
time   to   the  work  being  the   principal 
items.  There  are  some  traveling  expens 
es,  some  legal  expenses,  some  incidentc 
expenses.  These  are  met  by  membership 
fees,  and  by  the  fines  provided  by  thel 
State  in  certain  cases.  But  these  sources 
of   income  have  not   proved  sufficient, 
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and  the  society  last  year  published  an 
appeal  for  an  increased  membership. 

This  society  is  one  of  a  number  of  the 
sort,  familiar  in  most  large  cities  of  this 
country.  Nineteen  are  enumerated  in 
the  latest  full  report,  —  but  that  is  ten 
years  old,  and  the  number  is  probably 
much  greater  now.  Sometimes  they  are 
called  "Humane  Societies,"  but  the  us- 
ual name  is  that  adopted  here,  and  famil- 
iar everywhere  by  the  initials,  S.  P.  C.  C. 

These  societies  undertake  to  rescue 
children  not  only  from  physical  abuse, 
but  from  moral  exposure.  In  1878,  the 
society  here  secured  the  passage  of  far- 
ther legislation,  making  it  a  misdemean- 
or to  employ  children  under  sixteen 
in  public  musical,  dancing,  or  acrobatic 
exhibitions  ;  or  for  any  indecent  or  im- 
moral purpose  ;  or  in  any  mendicant  or 
wandering  business  ;  or  in  any  unhealth- 
ful  or  dangerous  occupation.  A  person 
convicted  of  so  using  any  child,  or  of 
criminal  assault  upon  a  child  in  his 
charge,  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
bedeprived  of  the  custody  of  the  child,  and 
it  may  be  committed  to  the  society  or 
to  some  other  charitable  institution.  The 
infliction  of  "unjustifiable physical  pain 
or  mental  suffering  "  upon  a  child,  or  the 
willful  risking  of  its  life,  limb,  or  health 
is  also  made  a  misdemeanor.  At  the 
same  session  of  the  legislature  another 
act  was  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  allow  a  child  under  sixteen  in  a  liquor 
saloon,  dance  house,  or  concert  saloon, 
unless  accompanied  by  its  parent  or 
guardian ;  or  to  permit  a  child  to  beg, 
whether  actually  or  under  pretext  of  ped- 
dling. Any  child  found  begging,  or  in 
any  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  beg- 
ging ;  found  wandering  without  settled 
home,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible 
means  of  subsistence ;  found  destitute, 
either  an  orphan,  or  having  a  parent  in 
prison  ;  or  frequenting  the  company  of 
reputed  thieves  or  disreputable  places, 
without  parent  or  guardian,  —  may  be 
examined  before  a  court  or  magistrate, 
and  committed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  to  a  charitable  society. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  interference 
with  the  power  of  guardians  over  chil- 
dren granted  by  these  acts  is  of  the 
mildest  sort :  none  at  all  being  manda- 
tory, even  in  the  most  monstrous  and 
outrageous  cases,  and  interference  where 
the  child  is  taken  by  parents  to  disrep- 
utable places  being  not  even  permissory. 
But  under  the  general  laws  parents  may 
be  removed  from  the  guardianship  of 
children  for  any  obvious  unfitness,  by  a 
more  cumbrous  legal  process.  The  pro- 
tection afforded  them  by  law  is  there- 
fore fairly  adequate  ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  need  of  a  larger  number  of  diligent  and 
courageous  men  to  enforce  the  law  and 
wrest  little  ones  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
human  beasts  that  own  them.  Certainly 
there  is  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the 
production  of  hoodlums  here.  Yet  some 
very  important  things  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  society.  The  Italian  pa- 
drone system  was  broken  up  through  its 
agency  ;  the  selling  of  flowers  and  other 
articles  by  young  girls  on  the  streets 
and  in  business  places  has  been  made 
very  infrequent ;  and  of  course  children 
have  in  many  individual  cases  been  res- 
cued from  great  evil. 

In  its  fullest  report, —  that  of  1879, — 
the  society  gave  some  thirty  of  the  more 
important  cases  of  the  year.  I  quote 
enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  its  detail : 

JAN.  2 — Dominic  ,    for    causing    his  child 

Julia,  nine  years  old,  to  beg  on  the  streets,  was  pros- 
ecuted and  convicted  in  the  Police  Court,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
in  the  County  Jail  for  ten  days.  The  child  was  left 
with  her  parents. 


JAN.  9 — Bridget 


was,  with  her  two  chil- 


dren, Nelly  and  Michael,  aged  twelve  and  ten  years 

respectively,  found  living  in  a  basement  of  437 

Street,  devoid  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 
The  mother  an  intemperate,  dissolute  woman,  lack- 
ing both  moral  and  physical  control  over  her  off- 
spring, who  were  obliged  to  beg  for  their  food  while 
she  spent  her  time  in  a  continuous  round  of  debauch- 
ery. Their  father,  also  an  inebriate,  had  deserted  his 
family,  leaving  it  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  caring 
little  what  might  become  of  his  children,  so  long  as 
his  insatiable  thirst  for  strong  drink  could  be  grati- 
fied. 
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Application  was  made  to  the  Probate  Court  for 
letters  of  guardianship  for  the  children,  which  was 
granted,  and  the  children  placed,  one  in  the  Catho- 
lic Orphan  Asylum  at  South  San  Francisco,  and  the 
other  in  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  at  San  Rafael. 


JAN.  18— Information  was  received   that  Louise 

—  was  leading  a  disreputable  life  at  No.  5 

Court;  that  she  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
that  she  cruelly  beat  and  otherwise  ill-used  her 
child  Charles,  aged  three  years,  which  upon  investi- 
gation was  found  to  be  true.  Mrs.  was  ar- 
rested, and  upon  conviction,  sent  to  the  County  jail 
for  ten  days. 

An  application  was  made  to  the  Probate  Court  for 
the  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  the  boy,  but  upon 
a  promise  of  reformation  by  the  mother,  and  by 
consent  of  the  Society  the  application  was  dismissed. 

Several  months  after  the  mother  was  found  to  have 
kept  her  promise,  and  was  living  a  useful  life. 


JAN.  23 — P B ,  twelve  years  old,  was 

found  living  in  a  disreputable  den  on  Broadway 
street  with  her  mother,  a  lewd  woman.  The  house 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  its  class,  frequented  by 
thieves  and  prostitutes  of  the  lowest  order. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Probate  Court  for 
letters  of  guardianship  of  the  child,  which  was 
granted,  and  the  child  was  placed  in  the  Industrial 
School. 


JAN.  28— Susie  Jones,  a  half  orphan,  abandoned 
by  her  father,  was  brought  to  the  Society's  office, 
from  which  she  was  sent  to  the  Home  of  the  Ladies' 
Protection  and  Relief  Society. 


FEU.  12 — Edward  Spearman,  13  years  old,  an  or- 
phan, friendless  and  homeless,  was  found  in  the  City 
Prison,  where  he  had  applied  for  shelter.  He  was 
placed  in  St.  Joseph's  Youths'  Directory. 


MAR.    9— Maggie ,    7   years   of   age,    found 

employed  to  dance  at  Sunday  evening  entertainments 
at  Union  Hall,  was  withdrawn  by  the  managers  up- 
on notification  that  they  would  be  prosecuted  for  any 
violation  of  the  law. 


MAY  21 — Police  Officer  Forner  brought  to  the 
Society's  office  Lena  Dorf,  11  years  old,  who  had 
escaped  from  her  uncle,  August  Kreiger,  and  taken 
refuge  with  a  neighbor. 

The  child  stated  that  she  was  brought  from  her 
home  in  Germany  by  her  uncle  ;  that  since  her  arrival 
here  she  had  been  systematically  ill  treated  ;  that  she 
had  been  frequently  kept  at  work  from  early  morning 
until  midnight  ;  that  she  had  been  cruelly  punished 
for  the  most  trivial  offenses  ;  that  on  the  night  of  the 
igth  her  person  was  exposed,  while  two  of  her  un- 
cle's male  employes  be  it  her  with  a  leather  belt 


until  her  tender  flesh  was  a  mass  of  swollen,  discol- 
ored tissue,  her  uncle  standing  by  and  directing  the 
operations  of  his  brutal  agents. 

The  physician  who  examined  the  girl  pronounced 
her  to  be  "suffering  from  a  cruel  punishment." 

Krieger  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars,  (a  very  inade- 
quate punishment,)  and  the  child  placed  in  the  Home 
of  the  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society,  from 
which  she  has  since  been  procured  a  good  home  in 
an  interior  town. 


AUG.  16— L.  F.,  a  girl  17  years  old,  came  to  the 
Society's  office  and  claimed  protection.  She  stated 
that  she  had  escaped  from  her  mother,  a  disreputable 
woman,  who  had  taken  her  from  a  respectable  fam- 
ily in  the  city  where  she  had  lived  for  several  years, 
and  was  about  to  take  her  to  an  inland  town,  and  as 
she  believed  there  to  consign  her  to  a  fate  worse 
than  death,  as  she  had  done  with  an  elder  sister. 

The  girl  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  Home  of 
the  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society,  until  in- 
quiry proved  the  truth  of  her  statement,  when  she 
was  returned  to  the  worthy  family  from  which  she 
had  been  taken  by  her  mother. 


Nov.  28 — A  message  was  received  from  neighbors, 
stating  that  at  No.  10  Jessie  Street  a  drunken  man 
and  woman  had  in  their  charge  an  infant  but  a  few 
months  old,  that  they  were  in  a  beastly  state  of 
intoxication,  and  refused  to  give  up  the  child,  upon 
which  they  had  no  claim,  and  that  if  it  was  not  taken 
from  them  it  would  be  killed  before  morning.  An 
officer  of  the  Society,  recovered  the  child  and  placed 
it  in  the  care  of  its  sister.  The  child's  mother  had 
died  a  violent  death  a  few  days  previous,  and  its 
father  was  then  under  arrest  charged  with  her  mur- 
der. 


k  DEC.  12— The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called 
to  C.  D.,  a  lady-like  and  intelligent  girl  sixteen 
years  old,  who  was  at  the  Central  Station,  where, 
for  an  imaginary  offense,  she  had  been  brought  by 
her  father,  and  charged  with  leading  an  idle  and  dis- 
solute life.  An  investigation  showed  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  ground  for  the  charge  ;  this  her  father 
admitted,  expressing  his  regret  for  his  hasty  action, 
and  consented  that  the  Society  should  take  charge 
of  the  girl. 

But  perhaps  the  extreme  case  of  child- 
saving  is  in  the  Chinese  missions ;  and 
it  is  a  work  that  demands  a  sort  of  hero- 
ism unknown  in  any  of  the  others.  For 
here  there  is  no  general  backing  of  sym- 
pathy and  good  will,  and  the  workers 
make  their  way  along  as  they  can,  be- 
tween distrust  and  suspicion  in  front 
and  behind,  —  from  the  Chinese,  who 
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"fear  the  Greeks,  even  bearing  gifts," 
and  the  community,  which  is  by  no 
means  convinced  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
any  importance  to  save  Chinese  children 
from  abuse.  They  have  no  money  from 
any  source  outside  the  churches,  and 
from  these  only  as  a  branch  of  their 
missionary  work,  and  sometimes  seek  in 
vain  for  years  for  money  to  do  some 
small  necessary  thing.  And  most  of  all, 
they  alone  of  our  charity  workers  come 
into  sharp  conflict  with  strong  moneyed 
interest,  and  are  therefore  put  into  the 
militant  position  of  reformers,rather  than 
the  gentle  one  of  succor-bearers.  For  if 
Miss  Cable  is  correctly  informed,  the  lit- 
tle slave-girls  whom  they  rescue  are  sold, 
when  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old,  for  from  $600  to  $  1,200  each.  When 
one  reads  that  there  are  thirty-five  of 
these  girls  in  one  mission  home,  every 
one  of  whom  "  has  had  a  sad  life  and  a 
tragic  escape  from  the  slave-owners," 
he  may  realize  somewhat  the  extent  of 
interest  in  arms  against  this  handful  of 
women. 

The  work  began  as  evangelizing,  not 
humanitarian,  work  ;  the  teachers,  —  as 
they  made  their  way  more  and  more  into 
the  life  of  the  Chinese  to  teach  them 
Christianity,  won  their  confidence,  and 
taught  their  children, —  came  every  now 
and  then  upon  these  wretched  little 
girls,  and  set  themselves  to  save  them. 
There  are  eighty-five  children  in  the 
Presbyterian  school,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  little  girls  on  the  list  of  Miss 
Cable,  the  visiting  teacher;  probably 
nearly  as  many  under  the  influence  of 
the  other  missions.  Most  of  these  are 
in  their  own  homes,  with  their  parents, 
and  cherished  with  pride  and  affection, 
except  where  opium  has  undermined  the 
father's  character.  But  here  and  there 
among  them  the  teachers  detect  the 
presence  of  a  slave  child,  and  now  and 
then  they  get  an  opportunity  under  the 
law  passed  for  the  use  of  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  to 
take  one  of  these  children  away,  and 


obtain  legal  guardianship.  Now  and 
then  the  girls  themselves  escape  and 
reach  the  shelter  of  the  Home,  crying 
with  excitement  and  terror ;  but  gener- 
ally they  are  too  timid  and  helpless  for 
this,  more  afraid  of  the  unknown  hor- 
rors of  being  carried  off  among  Amer- 
icans than  of  their  brutal  owners,  and 
quite  unable  to  think  of  themselves  as 
having  any  rights.  Sometimes  they  are 
brought  by  one  another,  or  —  secretly, 
for  fear  of  highbinders  —  by  well-dis 
posed  men  of  their  own  race. 

Hardly  are  they  within  the  doors  of  the  "  Mission 
Home  "  before  writs  of  habeas  corpus  are  issued  by 
their  owners  for  their  appearance  in  Court.  Then  a 
legal  contest  begins,  which  sometimes  drags  on  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh 
and  a  trial  to  the  patience  ;  but,  thanks  to  a  kind 
Providence,  we  have  nearly  always  been  victors  in 
the  contest.  .  .  One  can  form  some  estimate  of 
their  value  when  a  Chinese  highbinder  is  offered 
$600  if  he  will  kidnap  one  as  we  go  to  and  from 
church,  or  $800  to  a  lawyer  if  he  succeeds  in  winning 
a  case. * 

And  it  seems  that  there  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  finding  skillful  American 
lawyers,  even  of  sufficient  political  stand- 
ing to  be  ex-judges,  who  take  these  cas- 
es for  the  Chinese  masters.  Either  for 
this  reason,  or  because  of  the  native 
shrewdness  of  the  Chinese,  the  legal 
fights  are  conducted  with  skill,  and 
knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Sometimes  the  girl  is  claimed  as  a  daugh- 
ter, or  niece,  or  wife,  sometimes  arrest- 
ed on  some  charge,  to  be  brought  within 
the  power  of  her  master  again. 

Twice  within  the  year  Miss  Culbert- 
son  has  been  to  San  Diego;  once  with 
attorney  and  interpreter,  to  accompany 
and  protect  a  terrified  girl  who  was  sum- 
moned thither  by  a  warrant,  and  once  to 
help  in  rescuing  from  a  den  there  a  ten- 
year-old  girl.  The  courts  and  police  are 
always  friendly,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
tower  of  strength  to  her.  Since  the 
founding  of  the  Home,  fifteen  years 
ago,  227  persons  have  found  a  refuge 
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there.      Some  of  these,  however,  were 
grown  women. 

No  stories  told  by  other  charities  are 
so  pitiful  as  those  embodied  in  the  re- 
ports of  this  one.  Here  are  a  few 1 : 

Woon  Tsun  is  eight  years  of  age  also.  Secret 
friends  came  to  the  rescue  and  brought  her  to  us. 
Her  little-footed  mistress  had  required  her  to  do  the 
washing  and  housework  for  the  family,  and  caused 
her  to  be  punished  cruelly  for  any  shortcoming.  It 
was  a  pitiful  sight,  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes,  to 
see  the  little  limbs  so  terribly  bruised,  the  hair  mat- 
ted with  blood  from  cuts  upon  the  head,  while  the 
forehead  and  lips  were  swollen  from  blows  of  vio- 
lence. Miss  Culbertson  was  appointed  guardian 
without  interference  from  the  woman,  who  was  rep- 
rimanded by  the  court,  the  merchant  husband  feeling 
the  rebuke  quite  as  keenly. 


In  Miss  Culbertson's  report  for  1881  she  said  : 
Two  years  ago  little  Chun  Fa  was  brought  to  the 
Home,  and  was  hardly  six  years  old,  her  delicate 
form  scarred  and  blackened  by  the  daily  beating 
from  the  woman  who  had  made  her  a  slave.  Her 
case  was  brought  before  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Humane 
Society.  Well  do  we  remember  her  as  we  first  saw 
her,  sitting  by  the  fireside  awaiting  our  return  from 
church.  As  we  drew  near  and  spoke  to  her,  she 
shrank  away  affrighted,  tears  and  sobs  being  her 
only  response.  An  hour  later  we  saw  her  quietly 
sleeping  on  her  pillow,  the  traces  of  tears  still  on  her 
face,  her  hand  tightly  clasping  a  bit  of  candy,  that 
sweet  comforter  of  phildhood's  sorrows.  That 
blighted,  cleolate  life  is  now  rounding  into  one  of 
happy  joyousness,  and  is  the  light  of  our  Home. 


Let  me  bring  before  you  one  of  these  slave  girls, 
Urg  Wah,  whom  we  rescued  from  the  "  Old  Bee- 
hive." What  would  you  say  is  the  probable  future 
of  a  child  like  this,  who,  from  the  time  she  was  a 
baby  five  years  old,  has  sewed  on  millions'  of  but- 
tons to  help  support  a  family.  Compelled  to  sew 
until  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when 
nature  was  exhausted,  her  ears  were  snipped  with 
the  scissors  to  arouse  her. 

Her  hands  and  face  were  covered  with  scars,  giv- 
ing unmistakable  evidence  of  how  cruelly  she  had 
been  treated.  The  whole  person  of  this  child,  her 
gait,  her  attitude,  her  least  motion,  expressed  but  one 
idea  — fear.  Her  expression,  as  we  watched  her  for 
years,  became  so  habitually  sad,  and  sometimes  so 
horrible,  that  we  became  convinced  that  she  was  in 

1  House  to  House  Visitation.     Report  by  Emma  R. 
Cable. 


a  fair  way  to  become  either  an  idiot  or  a  demon 
But  she  is  now  in  the  Home,  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian women,  and  her  old  wrinkled  face,  that  looked 
as  if  there  was  no  joy  on  earth,  has  begun  to  fresher 
and  brighten  under  the  kindly  influences  of  love 
and  Christian  training. 

These  girls   were  stolen    or  bought 
from   their   homes  in  China  when  toe 
young  to  remember,  and  brought  to  this 
Coast.     I  do  not    know  how  commor 
their  situation  is  :  the  thirty-five  in  the 
Home   have  been  gathered  from    the 
whole   coast,  from   Portland  to  South 
America;  and  there  are  fourteen  more  ir 
the  Methodist  Home.     They  seem  to  b< 
attractive  children  when  once  recovere< 
from  the  effects  of  the  life  they  have  le 
Some  of  them  are  very  intelligent.  Bot 
Miss  Cable's  and  Miss  Culbertson's  r 
ports  say  warmly,  that  however  dreadf 
the  lives  from  which  the  older  girls  a 
brought,   they  "should    not    be   call( 
abandoned   in  the  usual  acceptance 
that  term,  because  they  are  only  helple 
and  ignorant,  and  almost  always  deco 
ous  in  their  behavior,  and  pure  in  thoug 
and  action  ";  that  they  "are  powerle 
to  change  their  situation  other  than  b 
cutting  their  throats,  —  which   one 
them  did  recently."     Indeed,  they  a 
all  technically  regarded  as  wives  to  the 
"master  — a  Chinese  woman,  if  these  r< 
ports  understand  it  correctly,  having  r 
status  at  all  except  as  a  wife,  and  tl 
worst  form  of  slavery  being  better  the 
the  outcast  condition  of  one  not  marri( 
in  any  way.     Therefore  the  only  disp 
sition  to  be  made  of  these  girls  in  tl 
Home  is  to  marry  them  to  their  countr 
men, — to  Christians,  if  possible,  but 
decent  and   kindly   men   of  any  fait 
And  fortunately,  they   find   that  the 
men  "  are  very  glad  to  get  such  educatj 
wives,  capable  of  taking  care  of  a  he 
intelligently,  having  been  taught  all  so  I 
of  housework  and  cooking  at  the  Horn 
Sixty  have  thus  gone  to  homes  of  th«l 
own,  apparently  to  happy  ones  in  me  t 
cases  ;  and  thirty  children  of  their  o 
are  growing  up  in  these.     Some  of  th 
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have  become  missionaries ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  out- 
side the  mission  precincts  unless  they 
are  married,  their  services  in  this  capa.- 
city  are  circumscribed.  The  Methodist 
Home,  however,  has  made  the  trial 
of  putting  them  out  to  service  in  Chris- 
tian families,  and  it  has  worked  well. 

Still  another  phase  of  child-saving 
work  is  that  of  the  free  kindergarten 
system.  This  is  the  favorite  charity  of 
San  Francisco,  —  the  San  Francisco 
specialty  in  charity,  one  may  say.  It 
has  grown  up  entirely  within  ten  years, 
and  has  in  that  time  taken  a  wonderful 
hold  upon  the  feelings  of  the  communi- 
ty. This  is  probably  due  primarily  to 
the  personal  influence  of  Mrs.  Cooper 
and  the  clever  pen  of  Mrs.  Wiggin  ;  and 
secondarily,  to  the  fact  that  these  two 
women  were  able,  early  in  the  work,  to 
interest  in  it  some  very  wealthy  people, 
—the  Stanfords,  Crockers,  and  Hearsts, 
in  especial.  The  charity  is  probably  the 
easiest  of  all  to  interest  people  in,  if 
once  they  are  brought  to  see  the  school- 
rooms and  the  children;  for  the  ordinary 
sensitiveness  toward  neglected  child- 
hood is  intensified  by  the  infantile  age 
of  those  reached  by  the  kindergarten, 
—  two  to  six  years  ;  and  their  pretty  oc- 
cupations, the  pretty,  bright  rooms,  the 
sweet-mannered,  devoted  girls  who 
train  them,  all  bring  about  the  whole 
work  an. atmosphere  at  once  attractive 
and  touching,  which  readily  takes  hold 
on  people.  Therefore,  the  reports  of 
the  several  associations  all  show  the 
greatest  desire  to  have  people, —  espe- 
cially the  business  men  of  the  city  — 
visit  the  kindergartens,  and  seem  to  es- 
teem them  favored  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  guests  each  month  can  count 
up ;  and  therefore  the  reports  teem  with 
accounts  of  treats, —  candy  parties1  and 
fruit  parties,  picnics,  dinners,  and  so  on, 
given  the  little  things  by  kindly  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  kindergartens  are 
none  of  them  in  a  really  easy  money 


condition ;  for  they  have  not  endow- 
ments, but  depend  upon  gifts,  dues,  and 
pledged  contributions.  Several  of  the 
schools  are  adopted  by  wealthy  persons 
and  regularly  supported  by  them,  which 
of  course  takes  the  money  burden  entire- 
ly from  the  associations,  as  far  as  these 
particular  schools  are  concerned.  For 
the  rest,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
principle  to  extend  the  work,  establish- 
ing new  classes  up  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
regular  pledged  contributions  and  dues, 
and  even  in  some  cases  beyond,  on 
the  strength  of  some  considerable  gift 
or  legacy  ;  and  therefore  when  these 
gifts  or  legacies  have  been  exhausted,  or 
when  any  special  demand,  as  for  repairs 
or  refurnishing,  has  arisen,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  solicit  help.  The  appeal 
has  always  been  effectual,  but  of  course 
the  recurrent  need  of  making  it  keeps 
the  managers  of  any  institution  under 
more  or  less  financial  anxiety,  unknown 
to  those  who  deal  with  endowments,  or 
stay  strictly  within  the  limits  of  dues 
and  regular  subscriptions.  And  again, 
the  reports  all  show  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  extend  still  farther ;  they  urge  that 
they  are  not  able  to  take  in  nearly  all  of 
the  neglected  children  that  would  gladly 
come,  and  that  there  should  be  free  kin- 
dergartens enough  to  reach  every  poor 
child  in  San  Francisco. 

The  founding  of  this  charity  has  been 
told  by  Mrs.  Wiggin  : 

The  era  of  free  kindergarten  in  California  began 
with  the  year  1878,  but  something  had  been  done  for 
the  introduction  of  the  system  into  California  a  few 
years  previous. 

There  may  have  been  previous  efforts  made  to 
teach  the  kindergarten  system  in  California  by  per- 
sons possessing  some  knowledge  of  Froebel's  educa- 
tional methods  ;  but  I  can  obtain  no  information  cov- 
ering any  successful  attempt  previous  to  that  of  Frau 
Bertha  Semler,  who  came  to  this  coast  in  1873,  and 
had  for  some  years  a  large  and  nourishing  German- 
American  kindergarten.  She  interested  many  per- 
sons in  the  project,  and  a  society  was  formed  which 
purchased  a  building  on  Turk  Street  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  otherwise  aided  in  the  endeavor  to  plant 
this  system  on  California  soil.  This  society,  how- 
ever, was  dismembered  at  the  end  of  a  year.  .  .  , 
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there.      Some  of  these,  however,  were 
grown  women. 


a  fair  way  to  become  either  an  idiot  or  a  demon 
But  she  is  now  in  the  Home,  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian women,  and  her  old  wrinkled  face,  that  looked 
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No  stories  told  by  other  charities  are  as  .f  there  was  no  joy on  earth>  has  begun  to  freshen 

SO  pitiful    as    those  embodied   in   the  re-  and  brighten    under  the  kindly   influences  of  love 

ports  of  this  one.     Here  are  a  few x : 


Woon  Tsun  is  eight  years  of  age  also.  Secret 
friends  came  to  the  rescue  and  brought  her  to  us. 
Her  little-footed  mistress  had  required  her  to  do  the 
washing  and  housework  for  the  family,  and  caused 
her  to  be  punished  cruelly  for  any  shortcoming.  It 
was  a  pitiful  sight,  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes,  to 
see  the  little  limbs  so  terribly  bruised,  the  hair  mat- 
ted with  blood  from  cuts  upon  the  head,  while  the 
forehead  and  lips  were  swollen  from  blows  of  vio- 
lence. Miss  Culbertson  was  appointed  guardian 
without  interference  from  the  woman,  who  was  rep- 
rimanded by  the  court,  the  merchant  husband  feeling 
the  rebuke  quite  as  keenly. 


In  Miss  Culbertson's  report  for  1881  she  said  : 
Two  years  ago  little  Chun  Fa  was  brought  to  the 
Home,  and  was  hardly  six  years  old,  her  delicate 
form  scarred  and  blackened  by  the  daily  beating 
from  the  woman  who  had  made  her  a  slave.  Her 
case  was  brought  before  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Humane 
Society.  Well  do  we  remember  her  as  we  first  saw 
her,  sitting  by  the  fireside  awaiting  our  return  from 
church.  As  we  drew  near  and  spoke  to  her,  she 
shrank  away  affrighted,  tears  and  sobs  being  her 
only  response.  An  hour  later  we  saw  her  quietly 
sleeping  on  her  pillow,  the  traces  of  tears  still  on  her 
face,  her  hand  tightly  clasping  a  bit  of  candy,  that 
sweet  comforter  of  phildhood's  sorrows.  That 
blighted,  deolate  life  is  now  rounding  into  one  of 
happy  joyousness,  and  is  the  light  of  our  Home. 


Let  me  bring  before  you  one  of  these  slave  girls, 
"Ung  Wall,  whom  we  rescued  from  the  "  Old  Bee- 
hive." What  would  you  say  is  the  probable  future 
of  a  child  like  this,  who,  from  the  time  she  was  a 
baby  five  years  old,  has  sewed  on  millions'  of  but- 
tons to  help  support  a  family.  Compelled  to  sew 
until  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when 
nature  was  exhausted,  her  ears  were  snipped  with 
the  scissors  to  arouse  her. 

Her  hands  and  face  were  covered  with  scars,  giv- 
ing unmistakable  evidence  of  how  cruelly  she  had 
been  treated.  The  whole  person  of  this  child,  her 
gait,  her  attitude,  her  least  motion,  expressed  but  one 
idea  — fear.  Her  expression,  as  we  watched  her  for 
years,  became  so  habitually  sad,  and  sometimes  so 
horrible,  that  we  became  convinced  that  she  was  in 

1  House  to   House  Visitation.     Report  by  Emma  R. 
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and  Christian  training. 

These  girls  were  stolen  or  bought 
from  their  homes  in  China  when  too 
young  to  remember,  and  brought  to  this 
Coast.  I  do  not  know  how  common 
their  situation  is  :  the  thirty-five  in  the 
Home  have  been  gathered  from  the 
whole  coast,  from  Portland  to  South 
America;  and  there  are  fourteen  more  in 
the  Methodist  Home.  They  seem  to  be 
attractive  children  when  once  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  life  they  have  led. 
Some  of  them  are  very  intelligent.  Both 
Miss  Cable's  and  Miss  Culbertson's  re- 
ports say  warmly,  that  however  dreadful 
the  lives  from  which  the  older  girls  are 
brought,  they  "should  not  be  called 
abandoned  in  the  usual  acceptance  of 
that  term,  because  they  are  only  helpless 
and  ignorant,  and  almost  always  decor- 
ous in  their  behavior,  and  pure  in  thought 
and  action  ";  that  they  "are  powerless 
to  change  their  situation  other  than  by 
cutting  their  throats,  —  which  one  of 
them  did  recently."  Indeed,  they  are 
all  technically  regarded  as  wives  to  their 
"master  — a  Chinese  woman,  if  these  re- 
ports understand  it  correctly,  having  no 
status  at  all  except  as  a  wife,  and  the 
worst  form  of  slavery  being  better  than 
the  outcast  condition  of  one  not  married 
in  any  way.  Therefore  the  only  dispo- 
sition to  be  made  of  these  girls  in  the 
Home  is  to  marry  them  to  their  country- 
men,—  to  Christians,  if  possible,  but  to 
decent  and  kindly  men  of  any  faith. 
And  fortunately,  they  find  that  these 
men  "  are  very  glad  to  get  such  educated 
wives,  capable  of  taking  care  of  a  home 
intelligently,  having  been  taught  all  sorts 
of  housework  and  cooking  at  the  Home." 
Sixty  have  thus  gone  to  homes  of  their 
own,  apparently  to  happy  ones  in  most 
cases  ;  and  thirty  children  of  their  own 
are  growing  up  in  these.  Some  of  them 
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have  become  missionaries ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  out- 
side the  mission  precincts  unless  they 
are  married,  their  services  in  this  capa- 
city are  circumscribed.  The  Methodist 
Home,  however,  has  made  the  trial 
of  putting  them  out  to  service  in  Chris- 
tian families,  and  it  has  worked  well. 

Still  another  phase  of  child-saving 
work  is  that  of  the  free  kindergarten 
system.  This  is  the  favorite  charity  of 
San  Francisco,  —  the  San  Francisco 
specialty  in  charity,  one  may  say.  It 
has  grown  up  entirely  within  ten  years, 
and  has  in  that  time  taken  a  wonderful 
hold  upon  the  feelings  of  the  communi- 
ty. This  is  probably  due  primarily  to 
the  personal  influence  of  Mrs.  Cooper 
and  the  clever  pen  of  Mrs.  Wiggin  ;  and 
secondarily,  to  the  fact  that  these  two 
women  were  able,  early  in  the  work,  to 
interest  in  it  some  very  wealthy  people, 
— the  Stanfords,  Crockers,  and  Hearsts, 
in  especial.  The  charity  is  probably  the 
easiest  of  all  to  interest  people  in,  if 
once  they  are  brought  to  see  the  school- 
rooms and  the  children;  for  the  ordinary 
sensitiveness  toward  neglected  child- 
hood is  intensified  by  the  infantile  age 
of  those  reached  by  the  kindergarten, 
—  two  to  six  years  ;  and  their  pretty  oc- 
cupations, the  pretty,  bright  rooms,  the 
sweet-mannered,  devoted  girls  who 
train  them,  all  bring  about  the  whole 
work  an. atmosphere  at  once  attractive 
and  touching,  which  readily  takes  hold 
on  people.  Therefore,  the  reports  of 
the  several  associations  all  show  the 
greatest  desire  to  have  people, —  espe- 
cially the  business  men  of  the  city  — 
visit  the  kindergartens,  and  seem  to  es- 
teem them  favored  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  guests  each  month  can  count 
up ;  and  therefore  the  reports  teem  with 
accounts  of  treats, —  candy  parties'  and 
fruit  parties,  picnics,  dinners,  and  so  on, 
given  the  little  things  by  kindly  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  kindergartens  are 
none  of  them  in  a  really  easy  money 


condition;  for  they  have  not  endow- 
ments, but  depend  upon  gifts,  dues,  and 
pledged  contributions.  Several  of  the 
schools  are  adopted  by  wealthy  persons 
and  regularly  supported  by  them,  which 
of  course  takes  the  money  burden  entire- 
ly from  the  associations,  as  far  as  these 
particular  schools  are  concerned.  For 
the  rest,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
principle  to  extend  the  work,  establish- 
ing new  classes  up  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
regular  pledged  contributions  and  dues, 
and  even  in  some  cases  beyond,  on 
the  strength  of  some  considerable 
or  legacy  ;  and  therefore  when  these 
gifts  or  legacies  have  been  exhausted,  or 
when  any  special  demand,  as  for  repairs 
or  refurnishing,  has  arisen,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  solicit  help.  The  appeal 
has  always  been  effectual,  but  of  course 
the  recurrent  need  of  making  it  keeps 
the  managers  of  any  institution  under 
more  or  less  financial  anxiety,  unknown 
to  those  who  deal  with  endowments,  or 
stay  strictly  within  the  limits  of  dues 
and  regular  subscriptions.  And  again, 
the  reports  all  show  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  extend  still  farther ;  they  urge  that 
they  are  not  able  to  take  in  nearly  all  of 
the  neglected  children  that  would  gladly 
come,  and  that  there  should  be  free  kin- 
dergartens enough  to  reach  every  poor 
child  in  San  Francisco. 

The  founding  of  this  charity  has  been 
told  by  Mrs.  Wiggin  : 

The  era  of  free  kindergarten  in  California  began 
with  the  year  1878,  but  something  had  been  done  for 
the  introduction  of  the  system  into  California  a  few 
years  previous. 

There  may  have  been  previous  efforts  made  to 
teach  the  kindergarten  system  in  California  by  per- 
sons possessing  some  knowledge  of  FroebePs  educa- 
tional methods  ;  but  I  can  obtain  noimforuiatin: 
ering  any  successful  attempt  previous  to  that  of  Frau 
Bertha  Semler,  who  came  to  this  coast  in  1873,  and 
had  for  some  years  a  large  and  flourishing  German- 
American  kindergarten.  She  interested  many  per- 
sons in  the  project,  and  a  society  was  formed  *  hich 
purchased  a  building  on  Turk  Street  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  otherwise  aided  in  the  endeavor  to  plant 
this  system  on  California  soil.  This  society,  how- 
ever, was  dismembered  at  the  end  of  a  year.  .  .  . 
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In  1 876,  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  came  from  Washing- 
ton to  Southern  California,  and  opened  a  kindergar- 
ten and  training  school  in  Los  Angeles.1 

Miss  Marwedel  had  private  kindergar- 
tens and  training  classes  afterward  in 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland,   Berkeley,  and 
finally  in  San  Francisco.     It  was  in  one 
of   these   that  Miss   Kate   Smith,  now 
Mrs.  Wiggin,  received  her  first  kinder- 
garten training.  In  1878  Professor  Felix 
Adler  visited   the  Coast,  and  lent   his 
powerful  aid  to  Miss  Marwedel's  enthu- 
siasm.    Hs  interested  a  knot  of  people, 
—  chiefly  Germans  and  Jews,  — in  char- 
ity  kindergartens,   and   an  association 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
"  San  Francisco  Public  Kindergarten." 
This    still   exists,  under  the    name    of 
the  "  Pioneer  "   Association,  though  it 
has   been  overshadowed   by  its    larger 
offshoots ;  it  has  still  two  of  its  original 
officers,  and  it  is  still  largely  managed 
by  Germans  and  Jews,  though  not  en- 
tirely.   Professor  Adler  helped  efficient- 
ly in  securing  an   ample  guarantee  of 
income  to  begin  with  ;  and  the  society 
began  work  at  once,  renting  a  room  on 
Silver  Street,  just  outside  the  edge  of  the 
region  that  fringes  Tar  Flat.     Professor 
Adler  went  back  East,  and  the  kinder- 
garten work  was  left  to  San  Francisco 
hands. 

To  this  Silver  street  kindergarten,  — 
the  first  free  kindergarten  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  —  Mrs.  Wiggin,  then 
Miss  Kate  Smith,  came  from  the  private 
teaching  she  had  been  engaged  in.  As 
seems  to  be  always  the  case  with  any 
charity  in  Hebrew  hands,  the  support 
was  liberal  and  the  management  wise. 
The  double  aspect  of  the  kindergarten 
movement,  as  a.charity  and  as  an  educa- 
tional departure,  made  it  talked  about  a 
great  deal  among  charity  workers  and 
among  teachers,  and  doubled  the  atten- 
tion it  received.  Then  occurred  the  in- 
cident that  chiefly  led  to  its  rapid  growth 

1  The  Free  Kindergarten  Work  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Kate  D.  S.  Wiggin. 


here.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  became 
interested  in  the  work,  and  proposed  to 
her  Bible  class  that  they  should  establish 
another  free  kindergarten,  placed  in 
the  Barbary  Coast  neighborhood.  This 
Bible  class,  readers  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco should  be  told,  is  not  a  pewful  of 
young  girls,  but  a  roomful  of  men  and 
women,  who  had  gradually  crowded  in, 
attracted  by  Mrs.  Cooper's  Sunday 
talks.  The  class  took  up  the  suggestion 
cordially,  and  the  first  Jackson  Street 
kindergarten  was  organized  in  1879. 
From  this  nucleus  grew  the  largest  kin- 
dergarten association  in  San  Francisco, 
at  first  called  the  "Jackson  Street," 
now  the  "Golden  Gate."  Probably 
nothing  could  have  done  more  for  its 
prosperity  than  the  episode  which  oc- 
curred two  or  three  years  later,  of  Mrs. 
Cooper's  being  called  to  account  by 
the  Presbyterian  church  with  which  this 
Bible  class  was  connected,  for  certain 
theologic  defects  in  her  teaching.  There 
was  a  church  trial,  —  I  mention  it  again 
for  the  benefit  of  readers  at  a  distance, 
—  which  ended  in  teacher  and  class  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church.  The  public  took  an  in- 
tense interest  in  all  this,  —  the  secular 
press  even  more  than  the  religious,  — 
and  was  so  generally  on  Mrs.  Cooper's 
side  that  the  whole  episode  gave,  a  real 
impetus  to  the  kindergarten  work,  with 
which  she  was  becoming  constantly 
more  completely  identified. 

In  1882  the  pioneer  association  decid- 
ed to  move  its  kindergarten  to  another 
quarter.  Most  charities  can  move  from 
place  to  place  without  breaking  their 
continuity  ;  but  the  little  children  of  the 
abandoned  locality  cannot  follow  their 
kindergartens  about,  and  removal  means 
dropping  them  out  entirely.  Mrs.  Wig- 
gin  and  others  felt  satisfied  that  the 
Silver  Street  region  ought  not  to  be 
left  without  a  class,  and  determined  to 
keep  it  up ;  and  an  appeal  made  at  this 
point  to  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  now  Mrs. 
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Alexander,  led  to  her  assuming  the  sup- 
port of  the  class.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Silver  Street  Association. 

The  Pioneer  Society  now  supports 
three  kindergartens,  all  in  the  low  re- 
gions not  far  from  the  city  front.  There 
are  nine  teachers  in  the  three,  and  sub- 
scribers enough  to  cover  about  half  the 
current  expenses,  which  come  to  nearly 
$5000  annually.  The  rest  is  made  up  by 
donations,  and  by  various  bazars  and  en- 
tertainments It  is  managed  chiefly  by 
women,  as  the  by-laws  provide  that  the 
"lady  members  "  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors shall  constitute  an  executive  commit- 
tee. A  brief,  compact  report  is  published 
annually,  and  well  distributed. 

The  Golden  Gate  Association  manages 
eight  kindergartens  in  the  city, — or, 
according  to  the  method  of  its  report, 
which  treats  each  class  as  a  separate 
kindergarten,  fifteen, — with  twenty-nine 
teachers,  besides  two  outside  the  city. 
The  total  annual  expense  of  these  runs 
over  $13,000.  The  annual  subscribers 
supply  not  much  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  necessary  revenue  ;  but  this  does  not 
include  the  regular  support  coming  to 
the  "  adopted  "  kindergartens,  from  Mrs 
Stanford  and  others,  which  leaves  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  Association  to  be  made  up  from 
general  donations  and  other  sources. 
Mrs.  Stanford  supports  five  classes  in 
the  city,  and  had  given  in  all,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  report,  over  $40,000  to  the 
work.  Among  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  kindergartens  is  the  Produce  §  Ex- 
change, which  has  two  classes  as  its 
special  possession,  and  pays  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  expense.  Mrs.  Cooper 
is  president  and  superintendent  of  this 
association,  and  it  is  managed  entirely 
by  women. 

The  Silver  Street  Association  has 
three  kindergartens  or  classes,  with  four 
teachers  ;  and  conducts  besides  a  train- 
ing school,  a  housekeeping  class,  and  a 
Froebel  Society.  Its  expenses  run 
nearly  $5,000  a  year  ;  how  much  of  this 


is  met  from  steady  sources  is  not  clear 
from  the  report.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  the 
principal  benefactor  of  this  association  ; 
its  superintendent,  Mrs.  Wiggin,  has 
left  the  State,  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Nora  Smith,  takes  her  place.  The 
management  of  the  association  is  main- 
ly, but  not  entirely,  by  women. 

Outside  of  the  three  associations  are 
half  a  dozen  separate  kindergartens, — 
one  in  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum, 
two  in  the  Catholic,  one  belonging  to 
the  Home  of  the  Ladies'  Protection  and 
Relief  Society,  one  to  the  Cogswell  In- 
dustrial School,  one  to  the  First  Congre- 
gational church,  one  to  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association.  They  pub- 
lish no  reports,  and  are  not  more  than 
mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  societies 
they  belong  to.  Several  independent 
ones  have  been  started  by  various  groups 
but  have  failed  to  get  support,  and  fallen 
into  one  of  the  associations,  usually  the 
Golden  Gate. 

The  great  desire  of  the  kindergartners 
is  that  the  kindergartens  shall  be  adopted 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  schools, 
thus  at  once  securing  financial  support, 
and  reaching  all  the  children  of  suitable 
age  in  the  city.  How  they  plan,  in  such 
event,  to  keep  them  clear  of  the  blighting 
touch  of  politics,  I  do  not  know.  It  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  impossible,  even  under 
the  present  charter,  to  so  guard  their 
management  as  to  keep  it  non-political. 
Two  classes  were  at  one  time  adopted 
by  the  school  board,  but  dropped  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  ;  and  instead,  one 
teacher  was  retained  to  give  the  primary 
teachers  instruction  in  kindergarten 
methods.  Should  the  kindergartens  be 
taken  into  the  school  system  they  would, 
of  course,  cease  to  be  in  any  sense  char- 
ities :  as  it  is,  they  are  only  in  part  to 
be  classed  under  that  head.  Any  con- 
sideration of  their  educational  method 
and  influence  would  fall  properly  in  an 
article  on  education ;  it  is  only  their 
especial  function  in  relieving  the  condi- 
tions of  life  among  the  poor  that  should 
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years  after  the  children  have  passed  from 
their  hands,  they  still  encourage  them- 
selves with  the  faith  that  somehow  it  will 
tell  sometime.  The  most  moderate  and 
careful  expression  of  this  faith  I  have 
seen  is  in  Mrs.  Wiggins's  words  : 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  great  work  which  society  has  before  it  today  is 
the  proper  training  of  its  children.  If  we  knew  how 
to  do  that  rightly,  the  reformatory  institutions  for 
adults  might  be  closed,  and  most  of  the  reformers 
might 

"  Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  silently  steal  away.'' 

We  cannot  settle  all  the  miseries  of  this  complex 
earthly  life  by  suggesting  any  one  remedy,  however 
powerful ;  but  we  who  look  most  closely  at  the  re- 
sults of  Froebel's  educational  methods,  applied  to 
some  of  these  evils  in  their  very  beginning,  find  hope- 
ful promises  of  better  things. 

It  is  true,  we  have  the  child  in  our  care  but  four  or 
five  hours  a  day ;  it  is  true,  in  most  instances,  that 
the  home  influences  are  all  against  us  ;  it  is  true  that 
the  very  people  for  whom  we  are  working  do  not  al- 
ways appreciate  our  efforts  :  it  is  true  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  child  has  been  "born  wrong,"  and  to  ac- 
complish any  radical  reform  we  ought  to  have  begun 
with  his  grandfather  ;  it  is  true  that  we  make  failures 
now  and  then,  and  have  to  leave  the  sorry  task  seem- 
ingly unperformed,  giving  into  the  mighty  hand  of 
One  who  bringeth  order  out  of  chaos  that  which  our 
finite  strength  has  failed  to  compass.  We  hear  these 
discouraging  words  sometimes,  but  they  do  not  make 
a  profound  impression,  when  we  see  the  weary  yet 
beautiful  days  go  by,  bringing  with  them  hourly  re- 
wards greater  than  speech  can  testify  ! 

We  see  homes  changing  slowly  but  surely  under 
the  quiet  influences  of  the  teachers,  and  those  little 
home  missionaries,  the  children  themselves ;  we  get 
love  in  full  measure,  where  we  least  expected  so  ra- 
diant a  flower  to  bloom  ;  we  receive  gratitude  from 
some  parents  far  beyond  what  we  are  conscious  of 
deserving;  we  see  the  "ancient  and  respectable 
dirt-devil "  being  driven  from  many  homes  where  he 
has  reigned  supreme  for  years  ;  we  see  brutal  punish- 
ments giving  place  to  sweeter  methods  and  kinder 
treatment  ;  and  we  are  too  happy,  and  too  grateful, 
for  all  these  and  many  more  encouragements,  to  be 
disheartened  by  any  cynical  dissertations  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  world  to  go  wrong,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  preventing  it. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  kin- 
dergartens,  I   must    mention  the  free 
housekeeping  class  in  connection  with 
the  Silver  Street  kindergarten.  It  teach 
es  bed-making,  dusting,  marketing,  etc, 


but  not  cooking,  to  little  girls  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,— not  with  the  real  articles, 
but  with  models  of  furniture,  and  pic- 
tures of  meat.  It  is  not  especially  pop- 
ular with  the  young  girls,  who  do  not 
care  for  orderly  housekeeping,  and  think 
fancy  work  far  more  essential;  but  a 
class  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  is  kept 
there  by  some  effort. 

In  1875  was  organized  a  society  called 
the  "Pacific  Dispensary,"  for  the  medi. 
cal  care  of  sick  women  and  children. ' 
Free  medical  advice  and  medicines  were 
at    first    its    only   work,   but    in     1878 
six  beds  were  placed  in  the  dispensary 
building    for  women   who^  needed   the 
close    care    of    the    physician.       In    a 
few    months    the    managers    leased    a 
larger  house,  and  again,  by  the  end  of 
1879,   a   still    larger   one,    far    out   on 
Mission  Street ;  and  here  was  opened  a 
children's  ward, — the  beginning  of  the 
children's   hospital.      In  the  next  year 
a  training  school  for  nurses  was  begun. 
In  1875,   the  society  incorporated,  but 
before  the   end   of  the    year   re-incor- 
porated as  the  "Hospital  for  Children 
and  Training  School  for  Nurses,"  — its 
first  object  as  a  charity  being   gratui- 
tous treatment  of  children  in  the  hos- 
pital, its  second  the  gratuitous   advice 
to  women  and  children  outside,  through 
the  dispensary  and  other  free  clinics. 
The  training  school,  though  a  benevolent 
work,  is  not  a  charity,  for  it  pays  for  it- 
self through  the  services  of  the  pupil- 
nurses.   There  are  also  rooms  for  women 
patients  able  to  pay  for  the  special  care 
of  a  hospital ;  and  this  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle source  of  income.     The  rest  comes 
from  regular    subscriptions,   and  dona- 
tions; there  is   no    endowment.      The 
hospital  cares  for  over  150  children  in 
the  course  of  a  year ;  the  dispensary  and 
branch  clinics  for  some  800  patients. 

In  1887  the  hospital  made  one  more 
move, — the  second  since  the  children's 
ward  was  opened.  A  5o-vara  lot  far  out 
on  California  Street  had  been  presented 
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it  by  Nathaniel  Gray,  and  over  $20,000 
was  raised  for  a  building  with  quite  un- 
usual and  remarkable  promptitude, — 
$3,000  from  the  Sharon  bequest  leading 
off.  The  building  was  completed  at  the 
beginning  of  1 887,  and  enti  rely  paid  for  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  has  twenty-five 
rooms  and  wards,  besides  its  kitchen, 
laundry,  servants'  rooms,  bath-rooms, 
and  diet  kitchen.  Whenever  the  man- 
agers can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
income  from  the  women  patients,  it  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  children.  Al- 
though without  endowments,  this  char- 
ity seems  to  attract  gifts  in  a  sufficiently 
steady  stream  to  keep  it  from  financial 
straits.  Its  officers  and  managers  are 
all  women,  though  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  legal  advisers  are  men  ;  the  res- 
ident physicians  and  all  but  two  of  the 
eleven  attending  physicians  and  clin- 
icians are  women  ;  but  half  a  dozen  men 
are  consulting  physicans.  Indeed,  this 
hospital  has  made  itself  rather  a  center 
and  rallying  place  for  the  leading  women 
doctors  of  the  city,  and  has  helped  to 
develop, —  if  an  outsider's  impression 
may  be  trusted, —  a  sort  of  co-operation 
and  friendship  among  them  more  marked 
than  exists  among  men  of  the  same  pro- 
fession. 

The  dispensary,  connected  with  the 
hospital,  but  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
need  not  be  spoken  of  here,  as  it  has 
not  to  do  with  children  in  especial :  there 
are  branch  clinics  at  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society  and  the  Methodist 
Chinese  Mission,  which  are  very  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  work.  When  a 
child  is  ill  enough  to  need  constant  nurs- 
ing, it  is  sent  from  the  Aid  Society  to  the 
hospital,  but  in  lighter  cases  the  hospital 
doctors  go  there,  making  on  an  average 
about  fifty  visits  in  the  year.  The  re- 
port of  one  of  them  intimates  that  there 
is  more  illness  among  the  Aid  Society 
children  than  others,  attributing  it  to 
"the  enfeebled  constitutions  and  inher- 
ited tendencies  to  disease  with  which  so 
many  of  these  little  beings  are  ushered 


into  the  world,  as  well  as  that  total  ne- 
glect of  moral  and  physical  well-being 
from  which  they  aje  so  frequently  res- 
cued "  ;  and  adds,  "  The  details  of  some 
of  these  cases  have  been  of  a  most  pain- 
ful character,  and  perhaps  no  one  has 
better  opportunities  than  the  physicians 
for  realizing  and  appreciating  the  saving 
nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  society." 

There  remains  to  be  spoken  of  one 
pretty  and  useful  charity  for  the  wee-est 
children  of  all,  — younger  even  than  the 
two-year-old  kindergarten  babies  :  that 
is,  the  "infant  shelters."  These  are 
places  in  which  babies  and  little  children 
are  cared  for  during  the  day,  while  the 
mothers  are  at  work.  There  are  two  or 
three  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  sup- 
ported by  a  Catholic  order,  which  I  have 
spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Catholic 
charities.  Those  that  the  young  women 
of  the  alumnae  association  visited  were 
prettily  kept,  in  sunny  rooms,  with 
flowers  about  the  door,  and  smiling, 
rosy-faced  sisters  in  charge. 

There  is  another  shelter, —  in  exis- 
tence since  1871,  and  an  incorporated 
society  since  1874, — managed  by  an 
undenominational  board  of  ladies.  It 
does  not,  however,  confine  itself  strictly 
to  the  purposes  of  a  day  home ;  it 
keeps  children  as  boarders  for  brief 
periods  of  home  emergency,  letting  the 
parents  pay  what  they  can  ;  it  gives 
clothes  and  shoes,  sends  soups,  milk, 
and  medicine  to  the  sick ;  a  kindergarten 
is  maintained.  The  expense  of  the  so- 
ciety comes  to  nearly  $4,000  a  year.  The 
payments  for  board  do  not  entirely  cover 
this  expense,  which  is  made  up,  with  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty,  by  subscriptions 
and  entertainments.  The  report  of 
1887,  makes  an  appeal  to  the  public 
for  needed  help. 

It  is  likely  that  if  the  work  of  the 
charity  were  confined  more  strictly  to 
the  one  object  of  supplying  a  day  home 
for  children  whose  mothers  are  at  work, 
or  the  other  one  object  of  taking  chil- 
dren to  board  temporarily,  it  would  at- 
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tract  more  public  interest,  and  find  the 
financial  question  easier.  It  would  seem 
to  one  taking  a  general  survey  that  it 
would  be  much  better,  for  instance,  for 
a  charity  of  this  sort  to  refer  a  sick  per- 
son to  the  dispensaries  for  medicine, 
than  to  give  it  out  of  an  income  already 
too  small  for  its  own  more  special  needs. 
This  is  the  same  reflection  that  so 
often  comes  in  this  survey  of  the  chari- 
ties,— the  immense  increase  of  efficiency 
that  a  complete  knowledge  of  each  oth- 
er's work,  and  a  due  partitioning  out  of 
the  work  among  them,  and  co-operation 
together,  would  produce.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, one  kindergartner  reports  a  case 
in  which  a  hard-working  mother  had  to 
leave  her  child  at  home  alone, —  result, 
an  injury  that  kept  her  at  home  for 
weeks  to  take  care  of  him.  A  day-home 
in  the  vicinity  would  have  prevented 
that ;  and  I  must  think  that  some  ener- 
getic co-operative  effort  would  establish 
a  system  of  day  homes,  devoted  to  the 
one  object  of  caring  for  the  babies  while 
the  mother  is  at  work, —  supported  by  a 
common  association,  and  so  managed 
with  much  economy  of  effort.  It  is  a 
charity  that  need  cost  very  little,  for  the 
voluntary  services  of  quite  young  girls 
could  help  in  it  immensely,  and  much 
vague  charitable  fervor  could  be  turned 
to  account  in  this  way  ;  or  delicate  or 
old  women  appealing  to  other  charities 
could  be  made  self-supporting,  if  they 
could  be  trusted  to  "tend  baby"  gently 
and  honestly  during  the  day.  Indeed, 
the  ways  in  which  all  these  charities 
could  be  made  to  play  into  each  others' 
hands,  to  the  vast  saving  of  expense  and 
increase  of  accomplishment,  is  well  nigh 
endless. 

The  foundling  homes  are  primarily 
refuges  for  the  mothers,  and  homes  for 
the  infants  only  as  this  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  other  work,  and  need  not 
be  farther  spoken  of  here. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  San  Fran- 
cisco charities  for  children,  I  should  say 
a  few  words  of  this  State  asylum  for 


the  feeble-minded,  and  also  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum,  since  these 
are  largely  filled  from  San  Francisco. 
The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  at 
Berkeley  has  long  been  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions the  State  has  been  especially 
proud  of.  Mr.  Wines,  on  his  first 
visit,  spoke  of  it  more  enthusiastically 
than  of  any  other  charity  here,  intimated 
that  we  scarcely  appreciate  it,  and 
quoted  some  one  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Wilkinson  was  the  best  teacher 
of  the  deaf  in  the  country.  The  Home 
for  Feeble-minded  Children  is  only  lately 
established.  It  grew  from  the  work  of 
two  ladies,  who  had  become,  through  cir- 
cumstances, especially  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  care  of  such  children ; 
and  these  two,  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  and 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah,  neither  of  them  living 
in  the  city,  nor  having  any  especial  op- 
portunity to  forward  such  a  matter,  can- 
vassed the  subject  so  indefatigably  and 
convincingly  that  in  time,  —  chiefly 
through  the  interest  they  awaked  in  Mrs. 
Kate  B.  Lathrop  of  this  city,  —  they 
brought  about  them  a  circle  of  men  and 
women  interested  in  establishing  this 
much  needed  charity.  During  1883  the 
sum  of  $13,000  was  raised,  and  a  Home 
opened  at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Af- 
terward it  was  moved  to  Alameda,  then 
was  adopted  by  the  State,  and  located 
at  Santa  Clara.  It  has  now  117  inmates. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  city  is  almost 
completely  netted  with  means  for  caring 
for  children,  so  far  as  they  go.  Scarcely 
an  aspect  of  need  can  be  thought  of  for 
which  there  is  not  some  provision.  In 
hardly  any  case  is  the  provision  exten- 
sive enough  to  reach  all  for  whom  it  is 
intended  ;  probably  in  no  case  does  it 
reach  all  whom  it  might  even  with  its 
present  resources,  for  simple  lack  of 
means  to  get  at  them.  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
leaves  without  help  children  as  wickedly 
abused  as  any  it  rescues,  because  it  does 
not  know  of  them,  nor  they  of  it ;  many 
little  invalids  lie  suffering  in  ignorance 
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of  the  hospital,  which  is  equally  unaware 
of  their  existence  ;  many  a  time  thekin- 
dergartner  struggles  with  a  child  who 
should  be  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, not  knowing  enough  of  work 
outside  her  own  to  know  that  the  ex- 


perts say  such  children  should  always 
be  segregated,—  nor,  perhaps,  knowing 
the  accommodation  the  State  now  pro- 
vides for  them.  San  Francisco  is  cer- 
tainly behind  other  cities  in  directing 
all  these  means  to  the  best  advantage. 
M.  W.  Shinn. 


THE  YEAR'S  VERSE.    II 


WE  reviewed  last  month  such  of  the 
year's  verse  as  came  from  writers  already 
more  or  less  known  between  covers,  re- 
serving for  a  second  chapter  the  "  first 
volumes,"  and  one  or  two  that  are  to 
ourselves,  and  probably  to  all  our  read- 
ers, practically  first  volumes,  since  we 
have  to  learn  from  the  title  page  that 
they  are  not.  Now  and  then  the  little  col- 
lection bears  a  name  not  altogether  un- 
known through  magazine  and  stray 
verse.  Readers  of  the  OVERLAND  know 
quite  well  the  signature  of  Wilbur  Larre- 
more, —  always  attached  to  poems  not 
striking,  but  thoughtful,  refined,  and 
pervaded  with  a  certain  modesty  and 
sincerity  that  make  their  best  quality. 
Nearly  half  of  the  brief  poems  collected 
in  the  little  volume,  Mother  Carey  s 
Chickens?  appeared  in  the  OVERLAND. 
They  and  the  others  here  gathered  with 
them  have  about  three  notes, —  one,  that 
of  a  very  real,  yet  not  restless  or  excited, 

i  Mother   Carey's  Chickens.    A  Book  of  Verse.    By 
Wilbur  Larcemore.     New  York:  Cassell  &  Co. 


sense  of  what  we  call  "  the  problems  of 
the  age  "  ;  one  of  love,  either  in  the  di- 
rect and  natural  expression  of  a  few 
moods,  or  in  some  imagined  episode  ; 
and  one  of  a  quiet  humor.  There  is 
here  and  there  a  visibly  labored  line  or 
stanza,  —  not  labored  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  strives  for  effect,  but  of  one 
who  wishes  to  speak  his  mood  or 
thought  exactly,  and  does  not  find  the 
material  of  rhyme  and  metre  that  he 
works  in  yield  easily  to  the  expression 
he  wishes  to  mould  it  to.  This,  with  its 
perceptible  jar  of  metre  and  infelicity  of 
diction  toward  the  end,  its  thoroughly 
poetic  thought,  and  a  certain  honesty  of 
word  and  manner  not  so  common  in  our 
minor  verse,  is  characteristic  not  of  the 
best,  but  of  the  average. 

The  Neophyte. 

In  fervent  clasp  his  youth's  ideal 

He  raises  o'er  the  tide  ; 
Across  the  deep  he  fain  would  bear  it 

And  reach  the  thither  side, 
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Still  holding  it  aloft,  in  sunlight  bathed, 
By  all  the  wildering  turbulence  unscathed. 

His  better  self !  will  he  preserve  it, 

And  life's  long  turmoil  breast  ? 
Ah  !  he  who  bears  a  soul's  ideal 

Within  the  realms  of  rest 

Must  greatly  cope,  though  single-armed,  and  saves 
A  treasure  from  the  hungry  maws  of  waves. 

And  this  is  perhaps  as  good  and  en- 
tirely felicitous  as  anything  in  the  little 
collection  : 

Gone. 

Bear  it  away,  earth's  crumbling  heritage  ! 

Yet  tenderly,  for  where  he  once  made  stay 
And  told  the  hours  of  Time's  disquiet  stage, 

To  our  bereft  hearts  still  is  sacred  clay. 
This  we  have  cherished,  this  could  him  encage  ; 

Not  earth's  blue  dome  can  shut  him  in  today. 

This  was  originally  printed  as  the  sex- 
tet of  a  sonnet,  and  though  it  says  the 
whole  without  needing  the  other  eight 
lines,  yet  it  is  so  of  the  sonnet  in  tone 
that  it  seems  to  us  marred  by  having  the 
sonnet  form  destroyed. 

Two  other  little  collections  of  the 
same  unpretentious  sort  are  Tancred 's 
Daughter^  and  Monadnoc?  Oneof these, 
Tancred 's  Daughter,  calls  for  little  no- 
tice. It  is  made  up  of  smooth  and  flu- 
ent versification,  with  occasional  lines 
and  stanzas  that  are  quite  pretty  lyric- 
ally, and  also  occasional  clever  touches 
of  expression  that  seem  decidedly  above 
the  level  of  the  rest.  This  is  one  of  the 
best: 

Have  you  seen  Pan  ?     I  heard  him  pipe, 

In  yonder  wood  I  strayed, 
When  strains  divine  were  wafted  through 

The  beechen  shade. 

Have  you  seen  Pan  ?     I  heard  him  pipe, 

I  followed  up^the  sound, 
I  peeped  me  'neath  the  sheltering  boughs 

But  no  good  found. 

iTancred's  Daughter  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles 
G.  Blanden.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1889. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

2  Monadnoc  and  other  Sketches  in  Verse.  By  J.  E. 
Nesmith.  Cambridge:  Riverside  Press.  1889. 


Have  you  seen  Pan?     I  heard  him  pipe. 

And  down  the  forest  wide 
I  hastened  on  in  swift  pursuit : 

Him  ne'er  I  spied. 

Have  you  seen  Pan  ?     I  heard  him  pipe, 
And  found  this  reed,  this  wreath  ; 

Pan  dropt  them  both  —  and  both  are  warm 
With  his  late  breath. 

Have  you  seen  Pan?    (I  heard  him  pipe.) 

Ah,  Poet,  tell  me  true, 
Or  I  shall  think  that  wreath  and  reed 

Belong  to  you. 

The  other  little  book,  Monadnoc,  is  of 
much  better  verse, —  a  good  deal  diluted, 
but  full  of  a  very  considerable  beauty, 
chiefly  in  description  of  aspects  of  na- 
ture, but  also  sometimes  in  touching  on 
humaa  life.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
thought  that  anything  he  could  put  into 
rhyme  and  metre  was  worth  considering 
poetry  ;  and  in  long  poems,  such  as  the 
opening  description  of  the  mountain  and 
all  the  thoughts  it  raises,  he  runs  on  and 
on  quite  beyond  the  amount  of  inspira- 
tion he  has.  If  what  there  is  of  real 
beauty  in  his  poems  were  chiseled  out  by 
itself,  apart  from  all  that  was  not  really 
worth  writing,  he  ought  to  attain  some 
place  in  people'  smemories.  The  tone  of 
the  verses  is  sincere,  and  the  attitude  to- 
ward life  of  the  nobler  sort.  There  is  an 
echo  of  Tennyson,  rare  nowadays,  thus  : 

Beyond  brown  beds  of  brake  and  fern, 
Like  embers  in  the  night's  black  urn, 
The  sullen  fires  of  sunset  burn. 

Deep  pits  of  flame  beyond  the  pines, 
Whose  stems,  in  long  and  slender  lines, 
Divide  the  light  as  day  declines  ; 

Filled  with  fierce  fires  which  slowly  wane, 
And  glimmer  on  the  distant  plain, 
And  lighten  thro'  the  lonely  lane. 

The  trailing  glories  droop  and  die 
Along  the  lake  where  they  did  lie, 
And  the  wild  light  forsakes  the  sky. 

Or  still  more,  this  : 

The  winter  brings  her  crystal  swoon  ; 
From  her  cold  couch,  the  mystic  moon, 
Burns  with  pale  fire  the  dim  lagoon  ; 
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Her  silver  shackles  flash  and  shake 
Upon  the  wild  and  freezing  lake, 
When  winds  and  waves  are  wide  awake. 

The  stream  runs  low  with  frozen  lip  ; 
White  storms  their  fleecy  burden  slip, 
And  cloak  the  peak  from  base  to  tip  ; 

The  dazzling  day,  the  steel-blue  night, 
Bathe  each  bold  crag  and  ice-capped  height 
In  zones  and  shafts  of  naked  light. 

This  sonnet  is  better  than  one  can 
often  find  : 

Dawn. 

Between  the  Dayspring  and  the  dying  Moon 
I  rode  when  winds  were  dreaming  ;  faint,  forlorn, 
The  Star  of  Morning  sank  in  seas  of  dawn  ; 
Girt  in  gray  hills,  where  lay  a  low  lagoon, 
Spectral  and  dim  the  curling  mists  did  swoon  : 
Like  a  wan  lady  waking  from  dark  dreams, 
Earth  lay  beneath  the  waning  mcon's  pale  beams, 
Breathing  the  languid  airs  of  middle  June. 
It  was  the  hour  when  oftenest  sick  men  die, 
Like  stars  that  shrivel  in  the  morning's  breath  ; 
When  life's  great  tide  ebbs  backward  sullenly, 
Bearing  lost  souls  to  unknown  deeps  of  death  ; 
Ere  the  great  Sun,  with  outstretched,  kingly  hand 
Calls  all  its  waters  back  through  all  the  land. 

It  is  only  because  the  author  of  Leaves 
of  Life 1  has  written  and  published  in 
England,  that  it  is  left  to  the  title-page 
to  inform  us  that  the  book  has  had  a 
predecessor.  The  most  notable  writers 
of  each  of  the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries become  known  to  the  other  prompt- 
ly ;  but  minor  verse  writers  remain 
unknown  outside  the  limits  within  which 
their  publishers  send  out  for  reviews.  A 
few  annexed  notices  from  English  jour- 
nals show  that  "Lays  and  Legends" 
made  some  impression  within  those  lim- 
its ;  and  judging  by  Leaves  of  Life,  de- 
served it.  The  contents  are  a  confusion 
of  love  and  radicalism,  both  very  fer- 
vent, both  very  honest  and  loyal,  and 
both  put  into  poetry  of  considerable  ex- 
cellence. Most  of  it  is  in  the  character 
of  a  man,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
verse  itself  that  fixes  the  poet  as  a  wo- 


1  Leaves  of  Life, 
mans,  Green  &  Co. 


By  E.  Nesbit. 
1888. 


London  :  Long- 


man, but  the  best  informed  of  the  Eng- 
lish reviews  speak  of  "  her."  It  is  hard 
to  find  anything  for  quotation,  for  the 
poems  are  somewhat  long,  and  do  not 
have  detached  passages  of  force,—  their 
poetic  merit  is  not  in  telling  phrases  and 
eloquent  passages.  The  one  that  we 
quote  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the  quality 
as  verse,  but  not  as  fairly  of  the  senti- 
ment. 

'  Whatever  thy  Hand  Findtth     ..." 

Red,  red  the  sunset  flames  behind 
The  black,  black  elms  and  hedges, 

All  through  the  noon  no  least  leaf  stirred, 
But  crickets  hummed  and  beetles  whirred  — 
Now  comes  a  breath  of  fresh,  sweet  wind 
From  silent  pools  and  sedges. 

All  through  hot  noon  the  reapers  stand 
And  toil,  with  jests  and  laughter, 
Beneath  the  blazing  skies  that  burn. 
Then,  laughing  still,  they  homeward  turn 
By  threes  and  fours  ;  and  hand  in  hand 
Go  two  that  linger  after. 

And  here  we  linger  hand  in  hand, 
And  watch  the  blackening  shadows. 
Had  we  been  born  to  reap  and  sow, 
To  wake  whenjswallows  stir,  and  go 
Forth  in  chill  dawn  to  plough  the  land, 
Or  mow  the  misty  meadows, 

Had  that  been  nobler  ?    Love  of  mine, 
We  still  had  only  striven, 

As  now  we  strive,  to  do  our  best, 
To  do  good  work  and  earn  good  rest, — 
All  work  that 's  human  is  divine, 
All  life,  lived  well,  makes  heaven  ! 

These  stanzas  give  the  doctrine  more 

fairly : 

I  don't  mind  work  —  but  it 's  hard  to  bear. 
To  know  that  my  darling  sils  stitching  there, 
With  her  white,  white  face  and  her  thin,  thin  hand, 
Just  to  keep  a  dainty  and  idle  band, 
Who  would  draw  aside  their  silks  and  fur 
For  fear  they  would  brush  against  one  like  her. 

So  hurrah  for  work,  and  our  masters  dear, 

Who  give  us  four  days  in  the  whole  long  year  — 

Four  days  for  hope  and  for  love  and  rest 

And  the  rest  for  work,  the  glorious  and  blest  !  .    .  . 

God, —  hold  our  hand  on  the  reckoning  day, 

Lest  all  we  owe  them  we  should  repay  1 
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The  following  "  prefatory  note "  in- 
troduces Hymns  pro  P atria  :^ 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these 
hymns  have  in  them  the  germ  of  immortality.  It  is 
more  than  enough  for  me  that  they  will  serve  to  show 
my  sympathy  for  my  country,  for  those  departments 
of  Christian  and  humanitarian  work  to  which  I  have 
devoted  my  life,  and  which  I  believe  will  fill  the 
earth  with  their  triumphs. 

This  note  characterizes  the  hymns  so 
justly  that  it  leaves  little  for  the  review- 
er to  add  to  Mr.  Rankin's  own  estimate. 
They  are  perhaps  none  of  them  poetry 
in  any  strict  sense,  but  they  have,  —  in 
addition  to  good  ethical  perception,  and 
as  honest  and  high-minded  a  tone  as 
possible, —  a  touch  of  eloquence,  caught 
largely  from  the  influence  of  Scripture 
and  other  good  standards  of  religious 
literature.  Thus : 

Blow,  bugler,  blow  up  one  note  more, 

Blow  me  the  New  Creation, 
When  he  shall  come  who  came  before, 

And  bring  wrong's  reparation. 


God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again, 
By  his  counsels  guide,  uphold  you  ; 

With  his  sheep  securely  fold  you  ; 
God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 

God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again, 
With  the  oil  of  joy  anoint  you  ; 

Sacred  ministries  appoint  you  ; 

God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 


The  word  of  God  to  Leyden  came, 

Dutch  town  by  Zuyder  Zee  : 
Rise  up,  my  children  of  no  name, 

My  kings  and  priests  to  be. 

The  Pilgrims  rose  at  this  God's  word, 

And  sailed  the  wintry  seas ; 
With  their  own  flesh  nor  blood  conferred, 

Nor  thought  of  wealth  or  ease. 

They  left  the  towers  of  Leyden  town, 

They  left  the  Zuyder  Zee  ; 
And  where  they  cast  their  anchor  down, 

Rose  Freedom's  realm  to  be. 

It  is  strange  to  turn  from  these  hymns 

1  Hymns  pro  Patria.     ByJ.  E.  Rankin.     New  York: 
John  B.  Alden.     1889. 


to  The  Rose  of  Flame?  The  book  is  a 
second  edition,  recently  published,  of  a 
last  year's  volume.  It  is  not  one  that  a 
reviewer  is  glad  to  have  had  come  into 
his  hands.  That  it  is  poetry,  and  poetry 
of  fervid  things  fitly  said,  he  must  in 
any  conscience  say :  but  it  is  not  poetry 
that  can  be  of  good  or  of  pleasure  to 
more  than  a  very  few.  It  does  not  ap- 
peal to  gross  tastes  and  the  vulgar  curi- 
osity that  seeks  to  be  shocked ;  but  its 
theme  is  reckless  love,  and  while  neither 
life  nor  letters  at  present  can  omit  that 
theme  entirely,  it  is  one  that  should  be 
left  to  great  handling.  These  verses 
will  find  readers,  and  will  probably  be 
kept  alive ;  but  they  will  not  touch  many 
people  very  nearly.  They  are  not  evil 
enough  to  be  read  by  those  who  seek 
what  is  questionable  for  its  own  sake ; 
they  will  repel  the  innocent  and  inex- 
perienced; to  those  who  have  had  or 
seen  experience  that  would  make  them 
real,  they  would  only  be  painful.  But 
to  those  actually  under  stress  of  temp- 
tation to  exalt  love  above  righteousness, 
they  might  be  a  dangerous  influence. 
One  of  the  best  things  Howells  has 
said  is  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  char- 
acters, that  much  of  our  trouble  comes 
from  giving  divine  honors  to  love,  which 
are  due  only  to  righteousness. 
This  is  well  said  : 

Where  shall  I  look  for  help  ?     Our  gracious  God 
Pities  all  those  who  weep  for  sin  ingrain, 

And  potent  is  the  Kingly  Victim's  blood 
To  wash  repented  guilt  and  leave  no  stain. 

But  ah,  what  hope  for  me  in  Heaven  above, 
What  consolation  left  beneath  the  sun, 

In  those  black  hours  when  my  lost  soul  laments 
Because  it  left  that  one  sweet  sin  undone. 

— but  compare  it  even  as  mere  literature 
with  what  some  one  else  has  said : 

I  hold  the  loftier  lot 
To  ennoble,  not  escape, 
Life 's  sorrows  and  love's  pangs.     I  count  a  man, 

2  The  Rose  of  Flame,  and  other  Poems  of  Love.     By 
Anne  Reeve  Aldrich.    N.  Y.   American  News  Co:  1889 
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Though  sick  to  death,  for  something  higher  than 
A  healthy  dog  or  ape. 

'T  is  time  my  past  should  set  my  future  free 
For  life's  renewed  endeavor. 

Shame  on  the  man  who,  born  a  man,  foregoes 
Man's  troublous  birthright  for  a  brute's  repose. 

Shame  on  the  eyes  that  see 
This  mighty  universe,  and  see  not  there 
Something  of  difficult  worth  a  man  may  dare 

Bravely  to  do  and  be. 

Some  one  who  puts  on  his  title  page 
neither  his  own  name  nor  that  of  a  pub- 
lisher, nor  anything  but  the  single  tvord 
Cause?  has  undertaken  the  astonishing 
task  of  re-telling  the  Bible  through,  — 
with  omissions  and  interpolations,  — 
in  blank  verse.  God,  says  the  author, 
existed  eternally  in  the  triune  being  of 
Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Love;  and  the 
consultations  of  the  three  in  planning 
creation  are  given.  To  quote  one  only  : 

I,  who  am  Justice,  would  increase  return 
Of  glory  intimate*  and  consequent, 
While  goodness  cherisheth  anterior  claims, 
From  special  value  resident  in  right, 
Seeking  just  objects  to  extend  unto 
And  magnify  prime  efficacy  through. 

We  believe  that  the  "  scheme  of  crea- 
tion "  is  read  by  the  author  in  a  modified 
Calvinistic  light,  but  confess  that  we 
have  not  made  out  clearly  his  intent. 
There  are  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
pages  of  verse  similar  to  the  few  lines 
we  have  given. 

Idyls  of  the  Golden  Shore 2  is  a  book 
of  verses  all  about  California.  They  are 
not  very  good,  but  neither  are  they  bad, 
and  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  bet- 
ter than  they  are.  They  have  a  fluent 
rhythm  and  respectable  power  of  ex- 
pression, a  good  deal  of  feeling,  and  an 
honest  and  straightforward  manner- 
The  introduction,  also,  has  an  honest 
sound  : 

1  Cause.     1889. 

2  Idyls  of  the  Golden  Shore.     By  Hu  Maxwell.    New 
York:  G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1889.    For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


They  were  written  for  the  most  part  at  night  by 
my  camp-fire,  while  on  the  western  plains  and  des- 
erts, or  during  stormy  days  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  when  I  could  not  leave  shelter  ;  frequent- 
ly, also,  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  camp  full  of 
frontiersmen  or  Indians,  with  nothing  to  do  but  ting 
and  talk.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  as  good  as 
I  can  make  it,  or  I  would  not  publish  it. 

Their  spirit  and  quality  are  compactly 
expressed  in  the  opening  stanza  : 

Look  not  in  this  for  more  than  simple  love 

For  that  fair  country  by  the  western  sea, 
Where  morns  are  ever  fair,  and  blue  above 

The  skies  are  bending  over  wood  and  lea. 
Look  not  for  more  than  this,  I  ask  of  thee, 

For  to  sublimer  heights  I  cannot  soar. 
The  love  of  Nature  is  my  only  plea, 

And  this  alone  I  offer,  —  nothing  more, — 
On  this  I've  built  the  Idyls  of  the  Golden  Shore. 

Accolon  of  Gaul 8  is  vastly  more  am- 
bitious. It  is  as  lavish,  decorative,  and 
vague  as  possible  ;  sometimes  attaining 
a  sort  of  overdressed  beauty,  and  often 
suggesting  that  under  some  stern  self- 
training  the  author  might  come  to  write 
well,  for  there  are  certainly  stanzas  of 
real  merit  amid  its  swelling  and  vague 
magnificences.  This  is  a  fair  example 
of  most  of  it : 

—  She 

Led  me  athwart  a  flower-showered  lea, 
Where  trammele'd  puckered  pansy  and  the  pea  ; 
Spread  stains  of  pale-red  poppies  rinsed  of  rain, 
So  gorged  with  sun  their  hurt  hearts  ached    with 

pain  ; 

Heaped  honeysuckles ;  roses  lavishing  beams, 
Wherein  I  knew  were  huddled  little  dreams. 
Which  laughed  coy,  hidden  merriment,  and  there 
Blew  quick  gay  kisses  fragrancing  the  air. 

It  is  rarely  that  as  attractive  a  volume 
of  minor  verse  comes  into  a  reviewer's 
hands  as  we  find  in  Lake  Lyrics  <  It  is 
a  neat  but  entirely  unpretentious  little 
Canadian  book,  mostly  about  the  Huron 

» Accolon  of  Gaul.  By  Madison  J.  Cawrin.  Loub- 
ville:  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.  1889.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

4  Lake  Lyrics.  By  William  Wilfred  Campbell.  St. 
John,  N.  B. :  J.  &  A.  M.  Millan.  1889. 
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lake-shore.  Tennyson  and  Longfellow 
seem  to  have  supplied  a  good  deal  of  its 
inspiration,  though  we  rarely  meet  any- 
thing distinctly  suggested  by  them. 
There  is  a  pleasant  freshness  and  nat- 
uralness about  the  lyrics  and  sonnets  it 
contains,  and  no  jarring  notes  at  all. 
They  are  chiefly  objective,  and  the  great 
inland  sea,  with  its  islands  and  streams 
and  headlands,  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  them  ;  the  coming  and  going  of  win- 
ter and  summer  on  this  northern  shore 
also ;  and  there  is  a  group  of  poems  of 
human  life  and  relations. 
Here  is  one  of  the  lyrics  : 

Before  The  Dawn. 

One  hour  before  the  flush  of  dawn, 
That  all  the  rosy  daylight  weaves, 

Here  in  my  bed,  far  overhead, 
I  hear  the  swallows  in  the  eaves. 

I  cannot  see,  but  well  I  know, 
That  out  around  the  dusky  gray, 

Across  dark  lakes  and  voiced  streams 
The  blind,  dumb  vapors  feel  their  way. 

And  here  and  there  a  star  looks  down 
Out  of  the  fog  that  holds  the  sea 

In  its  embrace,  while  up  the  lands, 
Some  cock  makes  music  lustily. 

And  out  within  the  dreamy  woods, 
Or  in  some  clover-blossomed  lawn, 

The  blinking  robin  pipes  his  mate 
To  wake  the  music  of  the  dawn. 

A  Chaplet  of  Verse,1  Our  Glorified? 
and  War  Ballads  of  America 8  are  new 
collections  from  various  authors,  and 
Ancient  Spanish  Ballads*  a  new  edition 
of  an  old  and  standard  collection.  The 
first  is  selected  from  Catholic  writers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,and  is  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Youths'  Directory,  a  char- 

1  A  Chaplet  of  Verse.    By  California  Catholic  writers. 
Edited  by   Rev.  D.  O.  Crowley  and   Charles  Anthony 
Doyle.     San  Francisco:  Diepenbrock  &  Co.     1889. 

2  Our  Glorified.     Edited   by  Elizabeth  Howard  Fox- 
croft.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.    1889.    For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


ity  described,  as  it  happens,  elsewhere 
in  this  same  number  of  the  OVERLAND. 
The  most  noticeable  verse  in  it  is  that  of 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard  ;  but  there  are 
other  names  known  on  the  coast,  chiefly 
that  of  Agnes  Manning,  and  the  average 
is  of  higher  poetic  merit  than  is  usual  in 
volumes  whose  purport  is  not  primarily 
literary  but  philanthropic  :  the  number 
of  Irish  names  perhaps  accounts  for  this. 
The  poems  are  not  on  religious  topics, 
but  general.  The  next  collection  is  of 
poems  about  the  death  of  friends,  espe- 
cially of  children.  It  is  a  little  surprising 
to  find  how  many  and  how  different 
writers  have  turned  aside  from  their 
usual  subjects  to  write  laments,  often 
quite  intimate  and  personal,  for  dead 
children.  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Swinburne, 
Gerhardt,  H.  H.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Preston,  Geo. 
P.  Lathrop,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop, 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  —  these  are  some  of  the 
names.  Yet  Emerson's  Threnody,  and 
several  others  as  well  known,  are  omit- 
ted, —  so  many,  indeed,  as  to  make  it 
seem  as  if  the  editor  must  have  intended 
to  avoid  them,  and  bring  together  the 
unfamiliar  poems  of  the  subject.  Some 
of  them  are  profoundly  and  pitifully 
real  and  simple — Stoddard's  especially 
so ;  some  are  conventionally  consolatory. 
Bits  of  prose,  a  good  many  of  them  from 
sermons,  are  interspersed.  The  War 
Ballads  are  of  all  the  wars,  from  the 
colonial  wars  with  the  Indians  to  the 
latest.  They  are  chronologically  ar- 
ranged according  to  subject,  not  date  of 
writing,  so  that  Finch's  "  Nathan  Hale'' 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  contempo- 
rary ballad.  It  is  a  very  interesting  col- 
lection, and  it  is  beautifully  printed  in 
the  pretty  "Knickerbocker  Nuggets" 
series.  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads  is  also 
in  this  series. 


8  War  Ballads  of  America.  Edited  by  George  Gary  4  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.  Translated  by  J.  G.  Lock 
Eggleston.  Knickerbocker  Nuggets.  New  York:  G.  hart.  Knickerbocker  Nuggets.  New  York:  G.  P- 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1889.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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THERE  has  been  a  curious  shock  each  time  in  the 
death  of  one  after  another  of  the  great  men  that  have 
made  the  literary  distinction  of  this  century.  They 
have  been"  a  singularly  fortunate  group  in  living  to 
serene  old  age,  and  Emerson,  and  Longfellow,  and 
Browning  passed  away  at  a  time  when  in  the  nature 
of  things  men  were  expecting  it  to  happen  before 
very  long,  and  when  we  could  look  for  little  more  ad- 
dition to  the  world's  possessions  from  them.  Yet 
to  find  know  ourselves  in  a  world  without  Emerson  in 
it,  without  Longfellow  in  it,  without  Browning  in 
it,  does  not  fail  to  bring  the  shock  and  sense  of  re- 
adjustment to  new  conditions, — perhaps  a  little 
more  in  this  case  because  Browning  went  so  sudden- 
ly out  of  an  activity  that  had  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  given  a  hint  of  change  or  failing.  It  is 
something  like  the  feeling  with  which  middle-aged 
people  see  the  generation  before  them,  in  their  kin- 
dred and  acquaintance,  disappear,  and  realize  that 
they  themselves  "  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
advancing  generations."  It  is  a  grave  reflection, 
that  to  us  of  today  descends  from  the  hands  of  the 
elders  the  charge  of  the  world.  We  are  not  going 
to  repeat  the  well-worn  inquiry  as  to  where  are  the 
successors  of  these  particular  great  men  ;  in  some 
form  or  other,  with  or  without  any  important  literary 
activity  in  our  way  of  managing  it,  the  destiny  of 
humanity  descends  to  us, — "under  Providence," 
as  the  phrase  goes,  —  to  manage.  Yet  it  is  also  an 
impressive  thought  that  it  will  never  be,  in  one 
sense, —  and  that  the  chief  one, —  "  a  world  without 
Browning  in  it";  it  never  has  been  since  they  lived  a 
world  without  Plato  in  it,  or  without  Chaucer  in  it. 
We  do  not  think  ourselves  able  to  define,  for  all  the 
overflowing  help  offered  by  the  Browning  critics, 
just  how  greatly  he  will  continue  to  live  and  work  ; 
each  generation  is  so  limited  in  perspective  that  it  is 
well  not  to  dogmatize  on  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
greatness  of  a  great  man.  He  is  not  likely  to 
mould  the*  minds  of  the  next  generation  of  young 
people  as  he  has  those  of  the  present.  One  need  only 
note  how  the  minds  of  men  that  were  in  college 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  are  stamped  with  the  im- 
print of  one  set  of  authors,  and  of  those  that  were  in 
college  ten  years  ago  with  another,  to  realize  this. 
The  guiding  lights  of  the  impressible  period  in  the 
elder  men's  lives  have  become  only  individual  stars 
in  a  galaxy  of  great  names  tojthe  younger  men,  whose 
guiding  lights,  —  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  — 
shine  from  some  other  quarter. 


Aphorisms  from  the  Hebrew. 

Translated  by  G.  A.  Danziger. 

I. 

NATURE  OF  THINGS. 

ALL  things  live,  even  things  that,  to  our  concep- 
tion, are  dead.  Death  changes  only  the  form  and 
aspect  of  things,  not  their  being  and  life.  The  very 
changes  that  objects  undergo  in  Nature  prove  the 
existence  of  life.  These  changes  are  constant  in  a 
grain  of  sand,  as  well  as  in  the  expanse  of  the  skies  ; 
in  the  living,  as  well  as  in  the  dead. 


Everything  is  good,  though  it  may  appear  to  be 
bad.  An  object  may  appear  bad  to  one  and  good 
to  another  ;  be  disliked  today,  liked  tomorrow,  for 
man's  nature  is  so  changeable  that  if  he  rejects  a 
thing  today  he  may  desire  it  tomorrow.  Man,  un- 
stable in  his  pleasures,  likes  variety  and  change. 
Pleasure  is  enjoyed  more  after  sorrow,  plenty  after 
hunger,  hope  after  anxiety. 

Everything  is  beautiful,  even  that  which  at  first 
may  appear  homely.  If  only  we  look  at  an  object 
rightly  and  do  not  expect  too  much  at  first,  its  ap- 
pearance of  homeliness  will  fade  away.  A  color- 
blind man  will  praise  all  colors,  while  a  weak-eyed 
man  will  see  no  beauty  in  the  purity  of  the  blue  of 
the  skies  nor  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

All  things  are  wholesome,  even  poison  and  worm- 
wood, if  only  they  are  taken  in  proper  measure,  time 
and  season. 

Everything  is  true,  however  strange  and  incompre- 
hensible it  may  appear,  for  we  behold  daily  what  we 
at  first  regarded  as  fiction  now  proved  to  be  fact. 

All  is  false,  untrue,  even  the  truth  that  two  and 
two  are  four,    since   there   are  absolutely    no   two 
things  in  the  world  which  are  alike  in  all  minutene 
though    the  difference    be  only  in  their   respective 
place.  Thus  also  arose  that  most  perverted  judgment, 
the   axiom  that  each  cause  has  a  cause,  upon 
is  based  the  entire  structure  of  philosophy 
plation. 
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The   Re-establishment    of    the    Organized 
Volunteer  Militia  of  the  United  States. 

The  memorandum  herewith  is  prepared  to  bring 
before  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  the  problem  of  the  as- 
sumption by  the  General  Government  of  the  direc- 
tion and  expense  of  the  National  Guard,  with  the 
hope  that  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  may  result 
therefrom.  The  ideas  and  plan  proposed  are  entirely 
personal,  and  consequently  subject  to  the  freest  crit- 
icism and  comment. 

The  organized  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  volunteers,  who  shall  be 
natives,  or  naturalized  citizens,  of  the  United  States, 
and  enlisted,  commissioned,  detailed,  or  appointed 
for  a  uniform  term  of  four  years,  excepting  the  per- 
sonal staffs  of  the  State  Executives. 

Each  Congressional  District  shall  be  entitled  to 
and  shall  raise  one  regiment,  composed  of  four  (4) 
Infantry  companies,  one  battery  of  four  (4)  pieces  of 
Light  Artillery  (or  Galling  Guns)  and  one  (i)  troop 
of  cavalry. 

The  War  Department  shall  make  suitable  provis- 
ion for  the  arms,  equipments,  clothing,  subsistence, 
transportation,  and  instruction  of  the  National  Guard 
in  armories  and  camps  of  instruction,  as  also  for 
their  payment  for  all  duty  performed  under  orders, 
the  same  to  be  in  all  respects,  as  to  amounts  or  com- 
mutation, as  paid  or  allowed  to  the  Army. 

The  regiments  of  each  State  where  exceeding  one 
(i)  shall  be  brigaded  in  a  manner  convenient  to  ge- 
ographical contingencies. 

The  several  Brigades  of  a  State  shall  constitute  a 
Division,  to  be  known  as  " Division  Na- 
tional Guard." 

Infantry  companies  shall  have  a  minimum  of  150 
and  a  maximum  of  210,  each  company  being  com- 
posed of  three* (3)  platoons  of  50  each  minimum,  70, 
maximum,  total  Regimental  Infantry  minimum  600, 
maximum  840.  Cavalry  troops,  minimum  40,  max- 
imum 120.  Light  batteries,  minimum  80,  maximum 
150.  Total  regimental  strength,  minimum  720,  max- 
imum, l,i  10. 

Enlisted  men  of  all  branches  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  at  date  of  enlistment. 

Line  officers  of  all  branches  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  35  at  date  of  commission,  and  no  such 
officers  shall  be  commissioned  for  a  second  term  in 
the  same  grade. 

General  and  field  officers  and  officers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  must  be  between  the  ages  of  35  and  50  at 
date  of  commission,  and  no  such  officers  shall  be 
commissioned  for  a  second  term  in  the  same  grade 
—  excepting  surgeons,  who  shall  have  served  at  least 
one  year  as  line  officers  in  the  National  Guard  or 
Army  before  being  eligible  to  field  rank  or  staff 
appointments. 

The  Executive  of  each  State  shall  be  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  its  National  Guard,  and  all  de- 


tails, appointments,or  elections  subject  to  his  consent 
or  approval. 

Generals  of  Division  and  Brigade,  Colonels  of 
Regiments,  and  Assistant  Adjutant  Generals  of  Di- 
vision and  Brigade,  shall  be  officers  on  the  active  list 
of  the  Army,  who  shall  be  detailed  for  one  term 
only  by  the  War  Department,  and  be  commissioned 
by  and  hold  rank  under  the  Executives  of  Stales,  and 
their  commissions  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  War 
Department. 

Line  officers  shall  be  elected  by  enlisted  men  of 
their  companies  from  candidates,  submilted  by  the 
Regimental  Commander  and  approved  by  the  Brig- 
ade Commander  and  Adjutant  General  of  the  State. 
Regimental  Field  Officers,  except  Colonels,  shall 
be  elected  by  Regimental  Line  officers  from  candi- 
dates submitted  by  Brigade  Commander,  and  ap- 
proved by  Adjutant  General  of  the  State. 

Regimental  staff  officers  shall  be  detailed  from 
regimental  line. 

General  staff  officers,  except  A.  A.  Generals, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  executives  of  the  several 
States,  and  Division  and  Brigade  commanders  re- 
spectively, subject  to  the  condition  that  they  have 
had  at  least  one  year's  service  in  the  line. 

The  duties  and  relative  rank  of  all  officers  and  en- 
listed men  shall  be  similar  to  those  now  enforced  ' 
practiced,  and  held  in  their  several  States,  when  not 
in  conflict  with  United  States  Articles  of  War  and 
the  other  regulations  and  conditions  herein  named. 
The  National  Guard  shall  be  gathered  in  camps 
of  instruction  of  not  less  than  a  Brigade  (where  exist- 
ing) annually,  for  two  weeks. 

Regimental  (or  Batallion)  drills  shall  be  held 
monthly.  Companies,  Batteries,  or  Troops  shall  drill 
not  less  than  four  (4)  times  in  each  month,  includ- 
ing Regimental  or  Batallion  drills. 

Regulations  shall  be  adopted  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment (through  the  War  Department)  with  the 
several  States,  by  which  a  system  of  responsibility 
and  accountability  shall  be  entered  upon  between 
the  two,  relative  to  the  expenditure  for  the  National 
Guard,  and  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  its  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  ;  and  while  it  shall  be  under- 
stood that  the  Executive  of  State  is  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  its  National  Guard,  it  is  to  be  equally 
agreed  that  the  General  Government  —  by  its  as- 
sumption of  the  expense  of  maintenance,  and  of  ed- 
ucating its  principal  officers,  acquires  the  principal 
voice  in  its  direction. 

Approximate  result  : 

325  Congressional  Dist.  of  40  States  (excluding  Ter- 
ritories for  convenience). 
325  Regiments,  1,300  Companies, 

Infantry,  min.,  195,000 ;  max.,  273,000 

325  Lt.  Batteries "        26,000;       "       48,750 

325  Troops,  Cavalry .      "         13,000;       "        39,000 


Total 234,000 


360,750 
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Details  from  the  Army  : 

30  Division  Generals. 
100  Brigadier  Generals. 
325  Colonels. 

30  A.  Adjt.  Generals  of  Division. 
100  A.  Adjt.  Generals  of  Brigade. 

585,  being  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
officers. 

To  become  eligible,  an  officer,  (except  army  de- 
tails,)  must  have  served  a  full  term  as  an  enlisted 
man,  or  have  been  honorably  discharged  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  from  the  National  Guard  of  a  State 
o  the  Army,  and  must  be  a  resident  of  the  State 
in  which  he  is  commissioned. 

Through  natural  changes  incident  to  the  service 
at  all  times,  it  is  expected  that  fully  one-foarth  of 
the  personnel  of  the  entire  National  Guard  would 
be  changed  annually  after  the  new  establishment  had 
been  fully  enforced,  and  that  after  ten  years  of  exist- 
ence the  general  Government  would  have  at  least 
1,000,000  men  within  its  borders  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice was  within  so  recent  a  date  that  they  would  be 
available  in  an  incredibly  short  time  for  active  service. 
Again,  the  service  of  so  many  officers  of  the  army 
as  superior  commanding  officers  would  give  them 
an  unequalled  opportunity  for  learning  the  theory  of 
war  on  a  large  scale  in  times  of  peace,  besides  creat- 
ing an  experience  and  outlet  for  West  Point  gradu- 
ates, which  has  always  been  found  difficult  during 
times  of  peace. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  average  expense  through  the  effective,  sys- 
tematic, and  economical  methods  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  not  be  much  greater  than  that  now  in- 
curred by  the  several  States. 

It  would  seem  possible  that  an  agreement  as  to 
proposed  national  legislation  to  bring  about  a  re-or- 
ganization like  that  proposed  might  be  reached  by  a 
convention  composed  of  Adjutant  Generals  of  States, 
representing  the  National  Guard  on  the  one  hand, 
and  army  officers  detailed  by  and  representing  the 
War  Department  on  the  other. 

A.  D.  CUTLER, 
Major  and  Brigade  Inspector, 

2d  Brigade,  N.  G.  C. 


A    Religious  Test. 


Wong  Lee  has  just  arrived  at  a  new  place,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  question  the  mistress  of  the  house  as  follows  : 

WONG  LEE  :  —  You  Clysuman  ? 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  HOUSE:  —  A  Christian? 
Why,  yes  ! 

WONG  LEE:  — You  b'lieveum  Bible? 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  HQUSE:— Of  course  I  believe 
the  Bible,  Wong. 

WONG  LEE  :  —  You  lead  urn  stoly  about  Jonah?  You 
b'lieve  him  ? 

THE  MISTRESS  OK  THE  HOUSE:  — Why,  yes,  I  sup- 
pose so,  —  of  course. 


WONG  LEE:  —  H'm  !  You  b'lieve  one  big  fish  cat 
him  up,— go  lound  tlee  day,  spit  him  out,  he  walk  off 
all  light?  —  One  damn  lie  !  /  no  stay. 

[And  he  departs  in  indignation.] 
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Holiday  and  Children's  Books. 

We  noticed  last  month  a  very  pretty  holiday  book, 
called  "  Log-book  Notes  through  Life."  We  receive 
now  a  companion,  "  Off  the  Weather-bcno  on  Life's 
Voyage"^  decorated  by  the  same  artist.  It  is  "  Ded- 
icated to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  God 
of  the  widow. "  There  is  a  little  of  the  disadvantage 
of  the  effort  to  repeat  a  success  about  it, —  the  nov- 
elty of  the  nautical  devices  is  lost.  The  designs  are 
no  less  charming,  however,  and  the  scraps  of  verse 
are  better.  But  it  comes  to  us  in  a  more  cheaply 
printed  edition,  marked  with  a  lower  price ;  and 
though  no  inexperienced  person  can  say  where  the 
difference  comes  in,  the  delicate  monotint  rendering 
of  the  designs  is  gone,  and  they  are  not  done  justice 
in  the  cheaper  work. 

Another  book  that  we  noticed  last  month,  "  Co- 
lumbia, the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  is  followed  promptly 
by  a  companion,  The  Star  Spangled  Banner?  illus- 
trated in  the  same  manner,  with  colored  bits  of  Amer- 
ican scenery  and  monotint  illustrations  bearing  more 
or  less  closely  on  the  song ;  the  music  is  appended. 

Lectures  by  the  Thompson  Street  Poker  Clubs  is 
mildly  amusing,  especially  to  people  who  play  poker, 
and  who  understand  the  local  touches.  The  Thomp- 
son Street  Poker  Club  is  of  the  school  of  the  more 
famous  Lime  Kiln  Club,  and  its  members,  Cyanide 
Whiffles,  Gus  Johnson,  Tooter  Williams,  Professor 
Bricks,  and  Elder  Jubilee  Anderson  deliver  lectures 
on  poker,  which  are  enlivened  by  very  clever  draw- 
ings, by  II .  Durkin. 

Of  the  books  that  make  really  the  most  satisfactory 
holiday  gifts,  —  beautiful  editions  of  standard  litera- 
ture,—  there  are  several  this  month,  besides  those  we 
noticed  last  month.  The  recent  issues  of  the  "  Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets  "  have  been  spoken  of  elsewhere  ; 
they  have  been  coming  out  all  through  the  year,  and 
are  not  especially  intended  to  meet  the  holiday  sea- 
son. There  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table*  in  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co's 
most  happy,  Aldine-like  manner, —  neat,  dark  cloth, 

l"OK  the  Weather-bow  on  Life's  Voyage."  By 
Elizabeth  N.  Little.  New  York :  White  &  Allen.  1880. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

2  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.     Illustrated  in  Colors 
and   Monotints.     New  York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes  & 
Brother.     1889.      For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Pierson 
&  Robertson. 

3  Lectures  before  the  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club 
New  York  :  White  &  Allen.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

4  The  Autocrat'  of  the  Breakfast  Table.     By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
1889.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Carson  &  Co. 


and  type  and  paper  and  proportions  all  satisfying  to 
the  eye.  The  only  decoration  is  an  illuminated  title- 
page  of  quaint,  antique  design,  without  color,  — 
which  somehow  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  was 
a  feature  of  the  volume  planned  by  Dr.  Holmes  him- 
self. There  is  also  a  re-issue  of  Emerson's  Essays  5 
(first  and  second  series)  from  the  "Author's  Edi- 
tion," but  complete  in  one  volume.  This,  of  course, 
involves  thinner  paper,  but  it  is  still  a  very  neat  and 
pleasing  book,  and  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have 
the  Essays  all  together.  And  there  is  an  edition  of 
Lucille,*  as  pretty  as  possible,  illustrated  with  charm- 
ing little  washes,  reproduced  by  the  soft  mezzotint 
process  familiar  in  most  of  the  magazines, —  a  much 
more  appropriate  way  in  which  to  make  an  edition 
of  this  popular  poem  than  severe  simplicity  would  be. 
The  season,  as  usual,  brings  out  a  number  of 
pretty  calendars.  The  lai  ge,  square  style,  to  hang  on 
a  wall,  has  almost  disappeared,  and  instead  we  have 
long,  narrow  ones,  with  twelve  leaves,  turning  over 
on  rings,  chains,  or  ribbons,  and  laid  into  boxes. 
The  Sunter  Calendar"1  carries  a  very  chubby  little 
girl,  of  two  or  three  years  old^  through  the  twelve 
months.  She  is  printed  in  pretty  tints,  and  is  some- 
times very  "cute,"  but  not  always  in  the  best  of 
drawing.  Another  calendar,  from  different  pub- 
lishers, is  designed  by  the  same  artist,  and  has  the 
same  merits  and  defects,  —  ingenious  little  girls, 
Japanese  boys,  and  Pucks,  in  delicate  tints,  quaintly 
devised  attitudes,  and  rather  bad  drawing,  with  birds 
and  flowers,  running  through  the  twelve  leaves. 
The  Calendar  of  the  Nations*  is  made  of  the  pictures 
taken  from  "  Babes  of  the  Nations  "  (noticed  below), 
each  one  printed  with  a  calendar  card,  tied  together 
with  a  ribbon  and  put  in  a  box,  making  a  pretty  cal- 
endar ;  The  Washington  Calendar?  tinted  in  sever- 
al different  shades,  and  adorned  with  drawings  of 
the  surroundings  of  the  national  capital,  with  some 
little  adaptation  to  the  months.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  tiny  calendars,  also,  among  the  holiday  cards. 

5  Emerson's  Essays.  First  and  second  series.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

•  Lucille.  By  Owen  Meredith.  New  York :  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  &  Brother.  1889.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  Pierson  &  Robertson. 

i  Calendars  for  1890.  By  J.  Pauline  Sunter.  New 
York :  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Brother.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  C.  Beach.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

8  The  Calendar  of  the  Nations.  By  Maud  Humphrey. 
New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Brother. 

9 The  Washington  Calendar.  Boston:  L.  Prang  & 
Co.  1889. 
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These  cards  *  seem  to  have  settled  down  to  flower 
and  child  studies,  with  a  few  landscapes.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  artists  should  be  able  to  get  much  nov- 
elty into  the  flower  designs  by  this  time,  but  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  children  are  inexhaustible.  The  pub- 
i  shers  issue  with  their  cards  this  year  an  "  art  pic- 
ture," (a  name  hard  to  pardon,)  of  the  six  "prize 
babies  "  of  last  year  out  for  a  walk, — a  very  pretty 
thing,  in  spite  of  the  name.  An  illustrated  rebus 
card  is  a  new  idea,  and  will  be  interesting  for  a 
while  to  children  and  leisurely  people.  Little 
books,  based  on  the  Christmas  card  idea,  are  also 
with  the  Christmas  prints.  One,  printed  in  soft 
tints,  is  While  Mountain  Vistas?  with  selected 
verses,  and  fly  leaves  to  imitate  birch  bark  ;  another, 
their  most  beautiful  publication  of  the  year,  is 
called  Golden  Sunsets,*  and  contains  a  number  of 
sunset  views  in  color,  soft  and  fine,  not  in  the  least 
gaudy  ;  they  are  accompanied  by  scraps  of  appropri- 
ate verse.  Another  firm  sends  us  what  are  really 
bunches  of  holiday  cards  made  into  a  sort  of  book,  in 
the  Prang  style,  One  Merrie  Christmas  Time  *  and  A 
Happy  New  Year  to  You  *  ;  the  cards  are  of  exactly 
the  style  of  those  in  the  calendars  by  Mrs.  Sunter, 
and  are  recognizably  by  the  same  hand. 

Next  come  several  children's  books  of  decorative 
and  distinctly  holiday  character,  —  intended,  as 
usual,  for  little  children.  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,6 
takes  the  little  folks  through  four  seasons,  with  four 
pretty  color  illustrations,  —  baby  for  spring,  tod- 
dling two-year-old  for  summer,  and  rosy-cheeked 
boys  a  little  older  for  autumn  and  winter.  The  text 
of  the  verses  is  interspersed  with  delicate  monotint 
drawings  of  child  heads  ;  and  being  by  Miss  Cone, 
the  verse  is  necessarily  quite  pretty  and  appropriate. 
Babes  of  the  Nations  6  has  also  good  verses, — these 
written  by  Edith  Thomas ;  the  illustrations  are  by 
the  same  artist,  Maud  Humphrey.  There  are  twelve 
little  people,  of  twelve  different  nations,  arranged 
calendar  style,  one  for  each  month,  —  a  little  Rus- 
sian girl  under  a  snowy  pine-tree,  with  an  armful  of 
cones,  for  January  ;  a  French  child  with  fleur-de-lis 
for  April ;  an  English  one  with  roses  for  June,  a  little 
African  and  a  hollyhock  stalk  for  August  ;  and  so  on 
The  text  is  interspersed,  as  in  the  other  book,  with 
the  pretty  monotints.  The  Sleeping  Beauty  1  is  the 
old  fairy  tale,  most  lavishly  illustrated  with  color 

i  Holiday  Cards.  New  York  :  Prang  &  Co. 

*  White  Mountain  Vistas.    Ibid. 

8  Golden  Sunsets.  Ibid. 

O  ne  Merrie'  Christmas  Time,  and  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  You.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shephard.  1889. 

»One,  Two,  Three,  Four.  Illustrations  by  Maud 
Humphrey.  Verses  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  New  York : 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Bro.  1889.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pierson  &  Robertson. 

6  Babes  of  the  Nations.  Illustrations  by  Maud 
Humphrey.  Verse  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Ibtd. 

'  The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood.  Illustrated  by 
G.  W.  Brennenan.  New  York :  White  &  Allen.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  SamuelCarson  &  Co. 


plates,  in  very  soft  and  fine  tone,  and  with  two  dif- 
ferent monotints,  the  text  also  being  printed  in  the 
tint.  The  Year's  Best  Day* «  is  not  decorated,  but 
is  of  directly  holiday  intent.  The  "best  days  "  are 
Christmas,  Valentine  Day,  Easter,  Thanksgiving, 
and  birthdays ;  and  stories  and  poems,  —  both  of 
them  such  as  children  are  sure  to  enjoy  —  for  these 
days  make  up  the  contents. 

We  have  also  a  group  of  stories,  issued  ju«t  now 
to  meet  the  gift  season,  but  without  any  farther  ref- 
erence to  it  than  this.  Of  neither  Deb  and  the 
Duchess*  nor  Witch  Winnie  10  have  we  much  to  say. 
The  principal  moral  of  Deb  and  the  Duchess  is  that 
if  children  will  only  be  bad  enough,  they  will  bring 
so  much  mischief  on  themselves  that  everybody  will 
have  to  be  good  to  them  to  make  it  up  ;  yet  the 
naughty,  quaint,  clever  little  creature  only  just 
missed  being  a  very  taking  child  study.  The  story 
has  a  good  deal  of  plot,  but  it  is  inefficiently  carried 
out.  Witch  Winnie  has  no  plot,  but  is  only  a  story 
of  a  knot  of  boarding  school  girls,  and  how  they 
came,  little  by  little,  to  know  some  poor  people  and 
to  help  them,  and  to  be  enrolled  in  the  young 
girls'  society,  or  order,  for  helping  others,  known  as 
"King's  Daughters."  The  groups  that  make  up 
this  order  are  something  like  the  "  Ten  Times  One  " 
clubs  of  older  date,  but  definitely  Christian.  This 
story  of  one  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  appreciation 
of  girls'  minds  and  ways,  but  with  a  rambling  and 
want  of  continuity  and  point  that  mars  it  badly. 

Bttty  Leicester^  is  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  and  that 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  in  almost  every  re- 
spect as  good  of  its  kind  as  possible.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  young  girl's  summer, —  a  story  without  a  plot, 
merely  of  the  people  she  met,  and  the  things  she 
saw,  and  the  influence  of  her  frank,  sunny  nature. 
It  is  stretched  out  and  pieced  up  from  a  shorter 
story  published  in  St.  Nicholas,  and  it  shows  it,— 
which  is  a  pity,  it  might  have  been  so  nearly  perfect. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  shorter,  for  it  has  not 
the  substance  for  as  much  of  a  book  as  it  has  been 
made  into. 

To  the  Lions  u  is  a  story  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
second  century.  The  place  of  the  story  is  Bithynia, 
and  the  time  the  administration  there  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  under  Trajan.  This  is  the  period  of  the  im- 

»  The  Year's  Best  Days.     By  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.    1889.     For  sale  in  S« 
cisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

9  Deb  and  the  Duchess.     By  L.  T.  Merit-.   Nf*  Vork: 
White  &  Allen.    1889.     For  sale  in  San  r 

Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

10  Witch  Winnie.  By  Elizabeth  \V.  Champno.  N 
York:  White  &  Allen.     1889.     For  sale  n 

cisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

11  Betty  Leicester.    By  Sarah  Orne  Jewe*.    Boston 
Houghton.  Mifflin.  &  Co.    1889.    For  sale  in  San  F 
cisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

12 To  the  Lions.    Bv  Alfred  J.  Church.   New  York: 
G.P   Putnam^s  Sons.  '1889.   For  *a!e  in  San  Franca, 
by  Louis  Gregoire  &  Co. 
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mediate  successors  of  the  apostles.  How  far  the 
writer  really  catches  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  that 
time  it  is  hard  to  say, —  farther,  doubtless,  in  deal- 
ing with  Pliny  and  Tacitus  than  with  the  Christians, 
about  whom  something  of  a  halo  floats  ;  and  whose 
mood,  moreover,  in  those  days  of  minority  and  re 
volt  from  authorities  of  faith,  is  perhaps  less  compre- 
hensible to  their  successors,  —  who  now  are  in  the 
majority  and  followers  of  authority, — than  that  of  the 
pagans.  The  intention  of  the  book  is  very  candid, 
and  its  historical  accessories  may  be  depended  on  as 
based  on  careful  study,  for  the  author  knows  pretty 
well  what  he  writes  of.  They  are  introduced  in  a 
very  natural  and  effortless  way, —  we  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  a  historical  story  for  children 
in  which  the  color  of  the  time  was  so  consistently 
and  yet  so  easily  preserved.  The  essentially  modem . 
ways  of  educated  Greeks  and  Romans  of  that  time 
have  much  to  do  with  this  :  many  before  Mr.  Church 
have  realized  how  easily  we  come  into  touch  with 
them.  The  great,  glaring  things  in  which  they  are 
un-modern, —  slavery,  judicial  torture,  regulation  of 
private  worship, —  stand  out  in  the  story  as  they  do 
in  fact,  in  all  their  curious  contrast  with  the  gener- 
ally advanced  way  of  life. 

A  third  book  of  a  "Little  Miss  Weezy  "  series, 
which  has  in  a  lesser  degree  a  good  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  now  classic  Prudy  books,  is  Little  Miss 
Weezy's  Sister.i  Little  Miss  Weezy  was  a  very  wee 
maiden,  but  sister  Molly  is  meant  for  older  girls  to 
read  about.  She  is  a  sweet  little  girl,  and  her  ex- 
periences are  naturally  and  prettily  told. 

A  most  admirable  set  of  books  for  young  people  is 
the  "Riverside  Library."  No.  i  is  The  War  of  In- 
dependence? by  John  Fiske,  and  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  children  it  is  to  have  the  story  told  them  by 
a  historian  of  Fiske's  standing  and  literary  charm, 
and  most  of  all,  philosophic  method.  Children  care 
as  much  as  anybody  for  knowing  the  reasons  and 
significance  of  things, —  ?.s  the  author  says  in  his 
preface.  The  next  number  is  George  Washington* 
an  historical  biography,  by  Horace  Scudder,  which 
has  already  been  noticed  among  biographies  here. 
The  third  is  Birds  through  an  Opera  Glass,*  by  Flor- 

1  Little  Miss  Weezy's  Sister.    By  Penn  Shirley.    Bos- 
ton :  Lee  &  Shepard.    1890.     For  sale  in  San  Francis- 
co by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

2  The  War  of  Independence.     By  John  Fiske.     Riv- 
erside Library  for  Young:  People.     Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin,   &  Co.     1889.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

8  George  Washington.     By  Horace  Scudder.     Ibid. 

4  Birds  through  an  Opera  Glass.  L\v  Florence  A.  Mer- 
riam  Ibid. 


ence  A.  Merriam,  a  sort  of  "field  book  "  for  people 
who  want  to  learn  the  ways  and  looks  of  the  com- 
mon birds  about  them.  The  locality  is  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sug- 
gestion useful  anywhere.  Next  comes  Up  and  D own 
the  Brooks,*  and  this  is  a  California  book,  for  the 
brooks  whose  insect  inhabitants  are  studied  are  in 
Al.imeda  County,  and  the  opening  chapter  has  been 
in  the  OVERLAND.  The  book  is  very  readable,  and 
calculated  to  rouse  in  children  a  real  interest  in 
knowing  about  these  "bugs,"  and  dredging  for 
them  and  housing  them  themselves.  The  science  in 
these  books  is  of  the  lightest  kind,  but  sound  and 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  they  are  well  adapted 
to  rousing  the  naturalist  impulse  in  children,  a  most 
desirable  thing.  What  we  take  to  be  the  fifth  of 
,  the  series,  though,  rather  oddly,  the  number  seems 
to  be  omitted,  is  Coal  and  the  Coal-Mines*  by  Ho- 
mer  Greene,  not  a  subject  of  as  general  interest,  nor 
as  brightly  written  a  book  as  the  others.  A  New 
England  Girlhood?  by  Lucy  Larcom,  is  an  excellent 
sort  of  book  for  young  people  to  read.  It  is  of  the 
school  of  what  text  books  call  "  the  pure  essay," — 
a  sort  of  writing  thar.  cannot  often  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  young,  for  its  light  comment  on  life 
and  manners  often  goes  outside  their  experience  en- 
tirely. It  is  good  for  them  to  read  much  beyond 
their  experience,  but  it  is  also  pleasant  and  good  for 
them  to  sometimes  come  back  within  it,  and  to  real- 
ize how  their  time  of  life  looks,  seen  with  the  eyes 
of  a  thoughtful  girl,  and  now  looked  back  on  with 
a  thoughtful  woman's  comprehension.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  this  autobiography  of  a  girlhood  that 
is  of  very  real  literary  value. 

Heroes  of  the  Crusades*  has  a  subject  always  at- 
tractive to  young  people,  and  as  Amanda  M.  Doug- 
las is  really  a  pleasant  writer,  and  the  book  abun- 
dantly illustrated,  it  makes  a  good  and  "improving" 
gift  book.  It  is  always  best  that  such  books  for  the 
young  should  be  written  by  real  authorities,  not  by 
some  pleasant  writer  of  very  moderate  attainments  ; 
and  we  now  have  so  many  books  of  history  for  young 
people  which  are  standards  in  their  way,  that  they 
do  not  need  to  read  anything  but  the  best.  The 
present  book  is  of  a  more  old-fashioned  type,  and 
good  for  that  type. 

6  Up  and  Down  the  Brooks.  By  Mary  A.  Bamford. 
Ibid. 

*  Coal  and  the  Coal-Mines.    By  Homer  Greene.    Ibid. 

?  A  New  England  Girlhood.    By  Lucy  Larcom.    Ibid. 

8  The  Heroes  of  the   Crusades.      By  Amanda  M 
Douglas.     Lee  &  Shepard.      Boston:  1890.     For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


LUNDBORC'S 


WEEE  AWAEDED 

THE  GOLD   MEDAL 

AT  THE 

PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1889. 


Edenia, 

Marechal  Niel  Rose, 


Goya  Lily, 
Alpine  Violet, 


ARE    NOW    PACKED    IN    HANDSOME    DECORATED   SATIN    CASES   FOR 

HOLIDAY  GIFTS,  AS  WELL  AS  IN  THE  STAPLE  STYLE 

OF  PLAIN    BOXES. 

FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 


LADD    &    COFFIN,   £SSS£SSr   LUNDBORG'S    PERFUMERY, 

24  Barclay  St.,  cor.  Church  St.,  New  York. 


exercise — but  not  enough  to  tire  the  body 
or  ruffle  the  temper. 

Not  ours,  but  the  word  of  the  millions 
who  use  it  as  to  whether  it  hurts  the  hands/ 
clothes  or  paint — probably  your  neighbors 
can  tell  you  all  about  PEARLINE. 

£~1  J    *        t  t      Peddlers  and  some  unscrupu- 

^f^fll  fl    if"   B^Q  ^~*  I/"  l°us    grocers   will   tell  you, 

OC11U  1  L  UdA^lV  '<this1sas  good  as"  or  "the 
same  as  Fearline."  IT'S  FALSE— Pearline  is  never  peddled, 
and  if  your  grocer  sends  you  something  in  place  of  Pearline, 
the  honest  thing  to  do  is — send  it  back, 

167  JAi.xES   PYLE,  New  York. 


\VTmt  a  Difference  between  the 
nat  d  i^merence  WOMAN  who 

is  wedded  to  old-fashioned  ideas  and  she  who  is 
bright  enough  to  appreciate  a  new  one.  Everybody 
is  striving  to  get  something  to  make  life  easier — 
often  it's  right  beside  them — those  who  are  bright 
enough  to  embrace  it  get  the  benefits,  those  who 
don't  go  backwards — their  work  grows  harder. 
Pearline  makes  life  easier  and  cleaner.  Washing 
and  cleaning  done 
with  Pearline  has 
about  enough  work 
in  it  to  make  it  good 


The  Kodak  Camera. 

"  You  press  the  button,    - 

we  do  the  rest!' 

The  only  Camera  that  anybody  can  use  without  instructions. 

Send  for  the  Primer,  free. 
The  Kodak  is  for  sale  by  all  Photo  Stock  Dealers. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co. 


Price,  $25.00 -Loaded  for  too  Pictures. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED     1859. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  10 

By  avoiding    Agents  you  save  their 
enormous     expenses    and     profits 
which  double  the  costs  cm  every 
flrst-class    Piano     tl.ey   sell. 


The  excellence  and  durability 
of    our     liir,tninifiits 
established      years     afr 


PIANOS 

$150    to   $1500. 


\Ve  send  fort  rial  in  your 
own  borne  before  you 

huy.nnd 

every      instru- 
jnerit  fors.x 


ORGANS 

S35OO    to    $5OO 


Local    Ajjents 
and       Dealers 
must   sell    you    an 
inferior     Instrument 
or    charge    you   double 
wli;it   we 


BEAUTIFUL  AND    COMPLETE  OUT 
FIT  SENT  WITH  EACH  INSTRUMENT 

ESTAB.1859.       CATALOGUES    FREE        INCOR.  te??. 

T H E  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO. 

235  East  2  I  st  Street,  New  York. 


OZODON' 


ONLY  WHiiw  I'HE  LIPS  DISPLAY  PEEl'TY  TEETH. 
The  shells  of  the  ocean  yield  no  pearl  that  can 
exceed  in  beauty  teeth  whitened  and  cleansed  with 
that  incomparable  Dentifrice,  Fragrant 

SOZODONT 

which  hardens  and  invigorates  the  gums,  purifies  and 
perfumes  the  breath,  beautifies  and  preserves  the 
teeth  from  youth  to  old  age. 

One  bottle  of  Sozodont  will  last  six  months. 
FREE" 


These  are  my  portraits,  a 
M>unt  of  the  fraudulent  a 
lions, etc., offered  fordavel 
I  will  tellanyl-uiy  FREE  w 
used  to  secure  these  chan' 
HEALTH  (curs  of  that 
•tired"  fseling  and  al_ 
emnle  diseases).  Superb 
jFOaM,  Brilliant  EYES, 
and  perfectly  pure  COMPLEXION  assured. 
'  "  M-  fran.U.  PJametl 


lette 


. 
MB».  ELI.*   M.   L»S.M,  B«  834, 


Will   send  tee 
paper,  and  addr 


t',  oau  t'rauciico,  Cali 


,     •  BEAUTIFUL 

Largest  Sale  of  any  Book.  Price,  by  mall,  o»ly  2*  Crats. 
Charlen  Dickens'  Complete  Work*,  mailed  for  tl.Oft 
Wnverly  MoveU,  by  Walter  Scott,  86  V«l«.,  only  1.60 
«*5W2th  Cyf'opt'dla.  4  Volumes,  8170  Pages,  l.OO 
m. I.OO  BooLn  at  8  ot».  oachj  8O  for  r>0  et»;  6O  for  l.OO 
CDCE1  A  UrEe  number  of  useful  articles  can  be  obtained  free 
f  ««tt  for  avery  little  work,  these  include  Bicycles,  Sewing 
Machines,  Crockery, Watches.  Clocks,  Accordeons,  Harmonicas, 
Photograph  Outfits,  all  Books,  Papers,  Magazines,  Ac.  100-pag« 
Catalogue  and  copy  of  Paper  with  beautiful  Engravings,  scntfor 
10  Cts.  Address  THE  WE8TEU.N  WOttLP.  Chicago.  III. 

Morphine  or  Whisky  Habit 

cured  in  11  to  21  days.    Home  or 
Sanitarium  Treatment.    Address 
Tn.9  Comptund  Oxygen  Association,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


W.  L.   DOUGLAS 

$3      SHOE 


GENTLEMEN. 

Ornln     and     Crcedmoor 


Fine      Calf,     I.uo.-.l 


It  containe  better  material.  It  is  more  ityliah,  better 
mtiiix  and  durable.  It  (fives  better  general  Mtitftction. 
us  great  success  is  due  to  merit  It  cannot  tie  ilupllcated 
ny  any  otlier  manufacturer.  It  in  the  t»-«t  In  the  world  and 
lias  a  larger  demand  than  any  other  $3  Shoe  advertised. 

\R  flfin  wln  be  Pald  *°  any  person  who  will  prove  the 
S>vl)UUU  above  statement*  to  be  untrue. 

Examine  my  ».%,  »4,  WI..7O,  &2.5O.  9«.«.%.  *x 
ihoes  for  Me  i;  uUo  my  **  and  wl.7.%  Mhori  far 
Kn.v*.  My  •*:»  and  *;-J  Nhnec  Tor  l.a.ll.  ,  ,,,,.i 
S1.75  Shot-  for  M  IMC*.  nre  or  the  l..-.r  mutrrinl. 
be»t  ityle  and  bent  flltlnir  In  »>•••  world. 

W.    I..  DOUG  I,  AN,  Brockton.    M   ... 


AN  ASTONISHING  OFFER 


This  beautiful  miniature  nflOLSTKRCD  PARIAH  8KT  of  Un« 
pieces  (f  or  the  next  60  days)  will  be  lent  to  any  xjJrmoa  n» 
oeiptof  95e«ntito  pay  expenses,  boxinr,  pack  inc.  •dnrtWaf. 
etc.  This  is  done  as  an  advertisement  ami  w»  shall exprct  vnrf 
one  getting  a  set  to  tell  their  friends  who  ><•.- 1 1  nlirr*  (her  fo<  It 
and  to  recommend  our  house  to  them.  This  hrautif  »l  scteoassWi 
of  one  sofa  and  two  rhmln.  They  are  made  of  IMS  lutmt 
mrlal  frames,  beautifully  finishnl  ami  deenrttrd.  an  1 
steredinthe  finest  manner  with  beautiful  (Uu.li  (which  w«fur» 
nishinany  color  desired).  To  atlvertin*  our  h»UM.  for6u<l>)-', 
we  priipnsi-  to  furnish  these  seU  on  receipt  of  05  <*»U.  FMar* 
stmmpi  taLrn.  Nu  a<lditiuii:il  ch.ire*  for  buxinc  or  shippinti  o> 
derimuic'!i^tclv.  Nnaltentiun  i<ai>llulrtlrm.uln«Uwye«aUia 
9jcts.  II.  W.  SEAU3,  A  CO.  MiuiicMjiuils,  Miuu. 


Ifyiiuwantto 
mako  a  present 
t<>:i  l».y  there  is 
nothing  go  use- 
ful as  one  of  uu 


RINTINC 

(JOSEPH  WATSON, 

85  Murray  St.,  >'.Y. 


Sn«rimrm 
Buokvf 


IRESSES 

Amateur  PrUUn- 
Guide,Uc«nu 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Tavorite  Numbers,  303,  404, 604, 

351, 170,  and  his  other  styles, 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


BETTER  THAN  ANY  SAVINGS  BANK. 

AN  HONEST  ENTERPRISE  that  Small  Investors  can  Safely  Invest  in  and  be  Abso- 
lutely Certain  to  Receive  more  than  8  per  cent.  Yearly  Interest  on  their 
Money,  INVESTED  IN  GUARANTEED  SHARES  OF  THE 

Atlantic-Pacific  Railway  Tunnel  Co. 

Each  share  bought  being  fully  paid  for.  non-assessable,  and  making  its  owner  one  of  the  actual  owners  in  all  its  lands,  mines, 
tunnels,  mill  sites,  water-powers,  rentals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  profits,  etc.,  of  the  above  named  company,  with 
NO  PERSONAL  LIABILITY  whatever  to  share  owners ;  no  chance  or  liability  to  be  frozen  out,  or  to  lose  your  shares,  till  you 
sell  them  of  your  own  accord.  All  money  paid  for  shares,  on  which  SJ-a  yearly  interest  or  dividends  is  guaranteed,  draws  interest 
from  the  date  the  shares  are  purchased  from  the  company. 

700,000.     Par  Value  of  Shares,   $10  each.     Present   Selling   Price  of  Guaranteed 
Shares,  $6  each.     No  Fewer  than  TWO  SHARES  will  be  Sold  to  any  One  Person. 

Twelve  dollars  bring $i  oo  per  year 

Eighteen  dollars  bring , i  50  per  year 

Twenty- rour  dollars  bring 2  oo  per  year 

Thirty  dollars  bring 2  50  per  year 

Thirty-six  dollars   bring 3  oo  per  year 

Forty-two  dollars  bring 3  50  per  year 

Forty-eight  dollars  bring 4  oo  per  year 

Fifty-four  dollars  bring 4  50  per  year 

Sixty  dollars  bring 5  oo  per  year 

Sixty-six  dollars  bring 5  50  per  year 

Severity-two  dollars  bring : 6  oo  per  year 

Seventy-eight  dollars  bring 6  50  per  year 

Eighty-four  dollars  bring 7  oo  per  year 

Ninety  dollars  bring 7  50  per  year 

Ninety-six  dollars  bring 8  oo  per  year 

This  is  Fifty  Cents  a  Year  Cash  on  each  Six  Dollars  invested.     Any  person  can  purchase- 
Two  or  more  Shares  for  themselves,  their  parents,  or  children. 

Work  was  begun  on  this  great,  substantial  enterprise  in  1880.  Since  that  time  work  has  progressed  as  means  could  be  raised 
from  sale  of  shares  in  the  enterprise,  and  applying  the  proceeds  to  the  fecuring  of  an  immensely  valuable  estate,  and  in  carrying  on 
work,  till  now  the  workmen  have  cut  clear  through  the  <  utside  granite  wall,  a  distance  of  2,000  feet,  and  now  are  in  the  first  good 
mineral-bearing  vein,  1,900  feet  in  and  1,600  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Railway  Tunnel  will  save  225  miles  of  travel  between  points  now  reached  by  rail.  It  will  open  a  country 
larger  than  the  State  of  New  York,  that  has  no  railroads.  It  will  send  millions  of  tons  of  freight  and  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
passengers  through  the  mountains,  and  each  ton  of  freight  and  each  passenger  will  pay  only  a  reasonable  toll  for  their  saving  of  wear, 
tear,  distance,  and  expense.  This  will  bring  to  the  Company  a  revenue  each  year  that  will  more  than  pay  interest  on  its  bonds. 
Besides,  it  will  yield  to  a  railroad  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  coming  direct  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain?  in  the  form  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  This  mineral  must  all  be  transported  to  market.  It  must  go  on  cars.  It  will  belong  to  the  share- 
holders in  the  Tunnel  Company.  The  proceeds  of  sales  will  be  divided  between  them  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  each 
person  owns. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Mining  Review,  speaking  of  the  Atlantic- Pacific  Railway  editorially,  says  : 

The  magnitude  of  this  great  enterprise  is  greater  than  the  public  are  aware  of.  Of  all  the  bold  projects  ever  started  this  is  the 
greatest  in  very  many  respects. 

1.  It  cuts  all  the  way  through  strong,  rich  veins  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ore,  at  enormous  depth. 

2.  It  will  let  out  tens  upon  tens  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  precious  metal  that  are  known  to  be  in  this  belt  of  moun- 
tains, and  proved  by  the  large  number  of  big  veins  already  discovered  on  the  surface,  which  this  Tunnel  will  cut  at  right  angles. 

3.  It  will  prove  to  the  entire  world  the  advantage  of  deep  mining. 

4.  It  will  develop  men  of  pluck  and  ability,  and  machinery  that  will  be  needed,  or  its  like,  in  other  great  projects  of  this  kind 
of  tunnelling. 

5.  It  will  give  employment  to  an  immense  force  of  sober,  skilled  labor,  and  reward  the  same. 

6.  It  will  call  the  attention  of  the  entire  world  more  and  more  to  Colorado,  and  bring  to  this  State  thousands  of  dollars  for  stock 
as  shares  in  the  profits  of  this  great  work,  and  return  millions  to  those  who  invest. 

7.  It  will  immensely  increase  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  for  general  use. 

8.  It  will  op;n  the  way  for  travel  and  freight  through,  instead  of  over,  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

KIRSX-CLASS    ENDORSEMENT. 

HON.  WOLFE  LONDONER,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Denver,  a  large  Wholesale  Grocer,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  authorizes  us  to  say  to  the  public  : 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Railway  Tunnel  is  at  the  head  of  the  very  best  enterprises  ever  started  in  Colorado,  not  only  for  the  purpose 


conversant  witn  me  progress  ot  tne  worx,  i  am  sausnea  tne  management  is  nonest,  vigorous,  and  intelligent ;  that  is  all  that  can  be 
asked  by  shareholders,  or  those  who  are  not  yet  interested  in  the  good  name  and  welfare  of  Colorado. 

I  consider  your  plan  of  opening  those  great  deposits  of  ore,  by  means  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Railway  Tunnel,  as  the  only  true 
and  economical  ivav  to  ocen  mines  to  larre  profits. 


and  economical  -way  to  open  mines  to  large  profits 

A  limited  number  of  First  Mortgage  8  Per  Cent.  Bonds  of  par  value,  $%5O  each,  for  17  X  years 
yet  to  ran,  for  gale,  inteiegt  payable  semi-annually. 

Person*  remitting  for  Two  or  more  guaranteed  Shares  can  at  the  same  time  order  more  shares  reserved, 
to  be  paid  within  thirty  days  from  the  issuing  of  the  shares  at  first  ordered  under  this  offer.  Printed  matter,  describing  the  Tunnel 
and  its  object,  sent  to  all  who  app'y.  ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

M.  M.  POMEROY,  Pres't  A.-P.  R.  T.  CO. 

234  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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RANCHO 


ARROYO  CHICO. 


The  Home  of  Gen.  Bidwell, 
The  Garden  Spotj^lH^L  State, 

Who  Has  Not  Heard  of  It? 


All  Put) 


is  Famous  Rancho  have  been  subdivided  into 


5,  10  and  SO  Acre  Tracts, 

A9ID  — * 


Suburban  Lots  90x200  Feet, 


AND   ARE    KNOWN    AS 


CHICO*VECINO. 


400  Acres  of  this  Tract  are  now  on  the  Market,  and  are  meeting 

with  ready  sale. 

Read  the  inducements  we  offer  outside  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the  best 

land  in  the  State.    . 

COMH    AND    BE    CONVINCED. 


Bancho  del  Arroyo  Chico— Continued. 


5  ACRES 


in  a  Choice  Location  in  Chico  Vecino 
will  be  given  the  Purchaser  who  buys 
Property  therein  and  builds  thereon  the  Handsomest  Resi- 
dence, to  be  completed  on  or  before  January  1st,  1891,  said 
Residence  to  cost  not  less  than  $3,000. 


— -ri|      O      O      O      O      O 


PRICE. 

The  price  on  acre  property  will  be  from 
$200  to  $300  per  acre.  Lots  from  $150 
to  $350  each,  a  few  fronting  on  the  Esplan- 
ade from  $400  to  $600.  The  lots  contain 
18,000  square  feet,  more  than  double  the 
area  of  the  ordinary  town  lot.  Each  block 
has  an  Alley  15  feet  wide. 

When  you  consider  the  size  of  these  lots, 
and  the  distance  from  the  State  Normal 
School  and  Postoffice,  you  will  readily  see 
that  these  prices  are  extremely  low,  and  can- 
not be  duplicated  within  the  same  distance 
in  any  other  direction. 


TERMS. 

20  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  down  on 
all  sales,  and  $10  per  month  per  acre  on  acre 
property,  and  $10  per  month  on  lots,  there- 
after until  paid.  6  per  cent,  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  and  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash. 

On  these  easy  terms,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  man  of  moderate  means  in  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  a  home. 

A  home  in  a  favored  locality  like  this,  and 
on  these  easy  terms,  will  not  always  remain 
open  in  this  vicinity. 


Just  think  of  it  !  Every  laboring  man  in 
the  country  has  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
home  and  pay  for  it  out  of  his  monthly  earn- 
ings. Quit  paying  rent  and  grasp  this  splen- 
did offer  before  it  is  too  late. 


TITLE. 

The  title  to  this  land  is  absolutely  perfect, 
it  being  direct  from  the  Government  of 
the  U.  S.  to  Gen.  Bidwell. 

There  is  no  mortgage  or  claim  of  any  des- 
cription whatever  against  this  valuable  piece 
of  Real  Estate. 

The  shrewd  purchaser  will  appreciate  this. 
The  state  of  the  title  is  his  first  question, 
and  a  clean  title  his  maxim. 

A  prohibitory  clause  against  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  intoxicants  will  be  a  condition 
precedent  in  every  conveyance  or  certificate 
of  sale. 


CHICO  VECINO. 

The  name  implies  "  neighbor  or  vicinity," 
and  it  is  a  neighbor  to  Chico,  being  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  Chico  Creek  and  Gen. 
Bidwell's  private  residence  and  grounds. 

Chico  Vecino  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lindo  Channel  and  Lindo  Avenue.  This 
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Avenue  is  100  feet  wide,  and  conforms  to  the 
meanderings  of  this  beautiful  Channel,  with 
its  timbered  banks  gracefully  festooned  with 
wild  grapevines. 

Through  the  center  of  this  tract  is  a  main 
Alameda  165  ft.  wide,  known  as  the  Esplan- 
ade, i  ^  miles  long,  and  divided  into  three 
drives,  lined  on  either  side  with  stately  shade 
trees,  some  of  which  are  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter. All  the  other  avenues  are  So  feet  wide, 
and  surveyed  in  such  shape  that  each  tract  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  avenue. 

The  soil,  without  exception,  is  equal  if  not 
superior  to  any  in  the  State  of  California. 

Olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  English  walnuts, 
almonds,  pecans,  grapes,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  apricots  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  here  without  irri- 
gation. 


Read  and  Reflect. 

Chico  is  the  Queen  City  of  the  North. 

Chico  is  the  largest  city  in  Butte  county. 

Chico  is  95  miles  from  Sacramento,  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

Chico  is  1  86  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Chico  has  a  railroad  and  a  survey  for  an- 
other. 

Chico  has  six  daily  trains. 

Chico  is  on  the  through  overland,  via  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Chico  has  a  State  Normal  School. 

Chico  has  a  High  School. 

Chico  has  1000  pupils  enrolled. 

Chico  has  seven  Churches. 

Chico  has  two  Banks. 

Chico  has  a  225  bbl.  Roller  Flour  Mill. 

Chico  has  a  Fruit  Cannery,  that  employs 
300  hands  during  the  fruit  season. 

Chico  has  the  finest  city  water  in  the  State, 


supplied  by  two  pumps  of  2,  000,000  gallons 
capacity  every  ^4  hours. 

Chico  has  a  V  flume  that  tips  a  sugar  pine 
timber  belt  of  such  vast  magnitude  that  she 
could  build  a  house  on  every  40  acres  in  the 
State  and  have  much  lumber  left. 

Chico  has  three  Planing  Mills. 

Chico  has  a  Furniture  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Match  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Foundry. 

Chico  makes  Plows  and  Traction  Engines. 

Chico  has  a  Steam  Laundry. 

Chico  has  fine  Gas  Works. 

Chico  has  Street  and  Commercial  Electric 
Lights. 

Chico  has  an  $80,000  Hotel,  fully  equipped, 
the  finest  caravansary  in  the  State  north  of 
Sacramento. 

Chico  has  splendid  Brick  Business  Blocks. 

Chico  has  thousands  of  square  feet  of  Ce- 
ment Sidewalks. 

Chico  has  expended  a  half  million  dollars 
in  the  last  year  on  improvements. 

Chico  has  Palm  Trees  20  feet  high. 

Chico  has  a  Board  of  Trade. 


SEVEN  NEGATIVES. 

Chico  has  no  malaria. 
Chico  has  no  pest  house. 
Chico  has  no  defaulters. 
Chico  has  no  debt.     4 
Chico  has  no  boodlers. 
Chico  has  no  barnacles. 
Chico  has  no  "  hoodoos." 


NONE  NEEDED. 

Chico  wants  no  rings. 
Chico  wants  no  trusts. 
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Chico  wants  no  idlers. 
Chico  wants  no  drones. 
Chico  wants  no  bummers. 
Chico  wants  no  hold-ups. 


CHICO  PROMISES  MUCH. 

Chico  promises  to  help  men  of  push. 
Chico  promises  sure  returns  for  labor. 
Chico  promises  large  returns  for  capital. 
Chico  promises  to  elevate  men  of  brains. 
Chico  promises  competence  to  men  of  en- 
terprise. 


DID  YOU  INVEST? 

Did  you  invest  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  or 
Omaha  fifteen  years  ago?  CHICO  VECIXO 
offers  the  same  opportunities  now. 

Did  you  invest  in  Denver  five  years  ago  ? 

CHICO  VECIXO  offers  the  same  opportunities 
now. 

Did  you  invest  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 
Falls  or  Los  Angeles  two  years  ago?  CHICO 
VECINO  offers  the  same  opportunities  now. 

Carriage  in  waiting  to  convey  parties  to  the 
tract. 


Parties  sending  from  abroad  will  have  our   best    judgment   in  the 
selection  of  Lots. 

For  further*  Information,  address 

CAMPER  &  COSTAR,  Agents, 

CHICO,  BUTTE  COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA. 


Newspapers  1  Magazines, 


TO 

TRADE 


AT  WHOLESALE  RATES 


ANY  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  WORLD 


"  Reliable,  careful,  correct."— Toledo  Blade. 

"  Methodical,  exact  and  prompt." — Cincinnati  Times. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  on  some  of  the  leading 
Magazines  to  Agents  only : 


Overland  Monthly, 
Harper's  Monthly, 
Century, 
Scribner's, 
St.  Nicholas, 
Godey's  Lady's  Book, 


Lippincott's. 

Leslie's  Pop.  Monthly, 

Cosmopolitan, 

Pop.  Science  Monthly, 

Peterson's  Magazine, 

St.  Louis  Macazine. 


NO  AGENCY  SHALL  UNDERBID  US. 

Lew  prices,  promptness  in  filling  orders,  are  leading  fea- 
tures of  tbe 

National    Club    List. 


Handsome  Catalogue  Hailed  Free. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Western  Orders. 


AGENTS     WANTED     EVERYWHERE. 

Address 

GEO.  L.  TUCKER,  Manager,   • 

Alleghany  County,  BELMONT,  N.  Y. 


_nitted  to  be  the  standard 
,aration  for  all  purpose* 
[connected  with  tbe  hair,  pre- 
IvmtH  ite  falling  off,  eradicate* 

^^•^^^•^^•^^^MM-^urf,  d-ndrnff,  etc.,  keeps  it 
in    tbe  most   beauutul  cuuumoti,  richly  perfumed,  and  if 
warranted  to  cause  new  hair  to  grow  on  bald  plac*?s. 
Price  50  Cents.       All  Druggists. 

BARCLAY  &.  co.,  New  York. 


HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  under  date  ot 
July  ist,  1889,  bv  Mrs.  Ruth  Berkley,  a  most  charitable  and 
Christian  lacy  of  Salem,  Kansas  : 

"In  the  early  part  of  1887  scrofula  appeared  on  the  head  of 
my  little  grandchild,  then  only  18  months  old.  Shortly  after 
breaking  out  it  spread  rapidly  all  over  her  body  The  scabs  on 
the  sores  would  peel  off  on  the  slightest  touch  and  the  odor  that 
would  anse  would  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  sicke  ing 
and  unbearable.  The  disease  next  attacked  the  eyes,  and  we 
feared  she  would  lose  her  sight.  Eminent  physicians  from  the 
surrounding  country  were  consulted,  but  couid  do  nothing  to 
relieve  the  little  innocent,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  '  that  :h« 
case  was  hopeless,  and  impossible  to  save  the  child's  eyesight.' 
It  was  then  we  decided  to  try  Swift's  Specific  (S.  S.  S.)  That 
medicine  at  once  made  a  speedy  and  complete  cure.  For  more 
than  a  year  past  she  has  been  as  healthy  as  any  child  in  the  land." 


Swift's  Specific  (S.  S.  S.I  is  a  s-mp'e  vegetable 
contains  no  mercury,  potash,  or  any  sort  of  poison,  and  cures 
blood  and  skin  diseases  by  forcing  out  the  impurities,  and  at 
the  same  time  builds  up  the  general  h-alth  of  the  patient. 
It  is  especially  suitable  for  delicate  children  and  ladies 

A  treatise  on  blood  and  skin  diseases,  containing  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  S    S.  S.,  mailed  free  to  those  who  will  send  in  their 


THE  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  CO. 


Ga. 


ABOUT  GLOVES. 

When  yon  ar-  buying  Ol»ve«,  remember 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  price  that  is  »•• 
rhrap.  It  Is  better  to  pay  a  fair  price  and  get 
•jood  Gloves  like 

HUTCHISON'S. 

They  are  made  from  selected  skins  In  the  best 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  be  the  most 
serviceable  made.  If  you  want  to  know  in 
about  gloves  In  eeneral.  and  Hutchlnsons 
Gloves  in  particular,  euclos*  sump  for  tbe 
book  About  Olovr*.  It  will  Interest  you. 

ESTABLISHED,  1862. 

JOHN  C.  HDTCHINSON,  JOHNSTOWK,  I.  Y. 


niTCWTP  FRANKLIN  H.  HOrOH,  Washington.  D. C 
In  I  til  I  U  >"°  Attorney's  fee  until  Patent  obtain* 
Write  for  IXVEXTOR'*  Gt  IDE. 
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Best  Cough  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  th< 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  dnigeists. 
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F CRAMPS 

O  AND 

R    COLIC. 

GET'THE  GENU.N'E.    IM.TAT.ONS  ARE  OFFERED-THEY  ARE  WORTHLESS 


Fib  BROWN'S  GINGER 


POOR  WOMAN  2 

She  DOES  NOT  USE  the 


EMPIRE  WRINGER! 


Which  TUBNS  EASIER— doing  the  work  with  HALF  THE  LABOR  required  by  other  Wringers- 
AU^wh^nggjj^w^ 

Tn'  Requires  Ko  Oiling,  Wrings  Dryer,  Lasts  Longer,  !!£SL^^S 

great  purchase  gear,  AND  DOES  NOT  GREASE  THE  CLOTHES.    Never  Rusts.    "Daisy"  and  "Volunteer" 
Wringers,  Clothes  Bars,  etc.      Agents  'wanted  Everywhere. 

EMPIRE  T/BINGEB,  CO..  Auburn,  7*.  Y. 


AUTHORS  who  may  desire  impartial  criticism,  thorough 
revision   and   correction   of  MSS.,   address  DR.  T.  M. 
COAN,  N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Literary  Revision,  '.0  W.  14tb  St. 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES 

"   :  Largest  Establishment  in  the  World  for  the 
eatment  of  Hair  and  Scalp.  Eczema,  Moles. 
/arts.Superfluous   Hair,  Birthmarks,  Moth, 
L  Freckles,  Wrinkles,  Red  Nose,  Red  Veins, 
f  Oily  Skin,  Acne,  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Scars, 
Fittings,    Facial    Development,   etc.      Send 
'  1O  cts.  for  128-page  book  on  all  skin  im- 
rfections   and  their  treatment. 

HN    H.  WOODBURY 

DERMATOLOGIST, 

125  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City,  X.  T. 

P.  S. —  Use  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  for  the  skin  and 
and  scalp;  for  sale  at  all  druggists,  or  by  mail,  50  cents. 


'  perfe 

JO 


1000 


BILK  FRINGE,  PHOTO.  CARDS  4o..  20  New  Songs,  1  pack  Ercoct 
Cards.  1  pack  Love  Canls.8;fl  Ricli*Racj  Jokm.Trii:Ls,Oauies,*New 
Sample  Book  of  (genuine)  Cards  2c».  CROWN  CAKP  .'o.  CADIZ,  Ohio. 


HIK'S 


STAMPING     PATTERNS 

Three  books,   showing  hundreds  of 
designs,  and  twelve  designs  ready  to 
Htamp,  sent  for  25  cent*. 
1-4  oz.  Waste  Silk  and  25  skeins  Etching    Silk  for  25  cents. 

CLINTON  STAMPING  CO.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


t,ECXR.ICIX Y   for  CATAHRH,  PAIN,  WEAKNFSS 
Cat.  free.    Fortune  for  Agents.    F.  &  P.  Cleveland,  Oh  0. 


. 

ttanufacturora  in  our  Kneiu  the  werld.  Liberal  sal 


itpcHltloo.  Money  adTaaetd  forvrners,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
us  address,  Centennial  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  or  Ciacinnui,  Ob 


terms  addres 


PALMER'S  New  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  2,C01  musi' 
cal  terms,  25c.    H.  K.  Palmer,  Box  2841,  N.  Y.  City. 


PLEASE  REMEMBER  THAT 

ESPEY'S  FRAGRANT  CREAM 


CARDS 


FINEST  SAMPLE  WB-gfteeBB 

C.H.,  .r.r  offered,  will,  AGBNT'B  OUTFIT  f«r  2  CENTS. 

MutMtiiul  Card  Co.,    SC1O,  OHIO. 


DON'T  Marry  until  you  have  investigated  the  bene- 
fits of  this  Association.     Liberal  inducements  to 
Agents.      Send  for  circular.     HOME   ENDOWMENT 
ASSOCIATION,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


APRACU  In  prices  of  Scalps,  Safes,  Forges,  Black- 
Unnon  su,ith   Tools,    Buggies,    Sleighs,    and    a 
thousand  other  useful  articles.    Send  for  Catalogue.    CHI- 
CAGO SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


FREE 


)UTFIT  FKEE.        SEND  2-OENT  STAMP  FOE  POSTAGE 

U.  8.  CAKD  CO.,   CADIZ,    OHIO. 


OPIUM   HABIT 

Painlessly  and  Permanently  Cured  at  hoire.  The  Only 
Hope  for  the  Opium  Eater.  Discovered  and  advertised  in 
18 18.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  DR.  S.  B.  COLLINS,  Dis- 
coverer and  Sole  Manufacturer.  La  Porte,  Ind. 


Ml  BWCb  Dialogues,  Tal)leaiix,  Speakers,  for 
mfm  HW^  School.Club&Parlor.Bestout.Cata- 
I  kM  I  W  logue  free.  T.  S.  l>KNisoN,Chicago,lll. 


S45  SEWING  MACHINE  FOBS  |  B 

Singer  Improved  High  Arm,  4  Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf.  Full  Set  At'achment«.  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  for  five  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  1,500  of  them  nt »'.  each.  You  pny  the  dollar  after 
you  receive  the  machine.  Send  name  and  address  to 

AM.  PUB.  CO..  Jersey  City.  X.  J. 


f^f\  Actrrss  Pho'o'a  (full  length  beauties)  i  set 
^£\}  Love  Series,  Standard  Beau  Catcher,  and  finest  s 
of  Hidden    Name   Cards;   all  40.      CHAMPION 


WORKS,  UNIONVALK,  O. 


Hidden 
samples 
CARD 


Books   on   Building,  Painting, 

Decorating,  etc.     For  my  loo-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  free,  address,  inclosing  stamp, 
Wm.  T.    Comstock,  23  Warren   Street,  N.  Y. 


WHITALL'S   PLANISPHERES  name  and  locate  all  Planets, 
Stars  aim  (jonBteilatiuus  visible  at  any  given  minute. 
Heliotellu*.  Lunatellus,  Telescopes,  Books,  8t°reopticons 
etc.  WM.  T.  COOPER,  P.  O.  Box  69,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


SURE 


Quick.  Painless.  «S~  PERMANENT. 
Only  sure  cure  for  Hard  or  Soft  Corns, 
Bunions,  Moles,  Warts,  Callouses,  &c. 
'45  years  the  Standard  Remedy.  25  cts., 
at  Druggists,  or  post-paid  from 

,  Chemist,  AE1VARK,>.J. 


FREE 


Circulars  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  Free.     Cata- 
logue for  stamp.    THURBEK  &  CO.,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 


COMPLEXION  AND  FORM 

Beautlfledandlmpporedbjnslng 

EMMA  TABLETS" 

Warranted  S*FR  and  EFFICTIVE.  Mailed  sealed 
k$1.0O.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  three  2c  stamps.  Add. 
*KJUU  TOILET  BAZAB,2a4TremontSt.BOSTON,JL4SS 


HOME  SAFETY  RAZOR 


ANYBODY  CAN  USE  IT. 
danger   cutting  the   Face 


FOB    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 
Special  Prices  made  to  Dealers. 

Will  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $2. 

HOME    SAFETY    RAZOR    CO., 

74  L  TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


THE     PRINCE " 

—  OF  — 

TABLE  MINERAL  WATERS. 


IN  CASES  OF  5O 

Appollinaris  Bottles 


%^  Its  richness  iii 

^^  ^^^  NATURAL  Carbonic 
'^^X  V  acid  gas;  its  delicious 
^^r  clean  and  pure  refreshing 

taste ;  its  sparkling  sharpness 
and  its  readiness  to  assimilate 
with  white  and  red  wine,  cham- 
pagne, brandy  and  whisky 

RENDER  IT 

THE   MOST   PERFECT  OF  TABLE  WATERS. 

A.  Xapa  Soda  Lemonade  is  the  Perfection  of 
Luxurious  Drink. 


For  Sale  by  the  Trade  and  in  Lots  to  Suit  at 

Hi),  159  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Ban  Francisco. 

ST.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TYLER   BEACH,   PROPRIETOR. 
AMERICAN  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  S2.SO  per  Day, 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  Depot  on  arrival  of  all  Trains. 


A  POSTAGE  STAMP  ALBUM  FREE. 

-I  f\f\  DIFFERENT  Foreign 

JL  vJ\_J  Stamps,  including  Mex- 
ican, Australian,  Guatemala,  Ar- 
gentine, Hayti,  Samoa,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  "  Young  America 
.Postage  Stamp  Album,"  which 
contains  spaces  for  over  3,200  dif- 
ferent stamps,  my  new  40  page 
illustrated  price  catalogue,  all  sent, 
postpaid,  for  36  cents. 

Remit  i  or  2  cent  stamps,  or  by 
postal  note. 

E.  F.  GAMES, 

_-^_^_^_  39  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Estab  ished  17  years. 

MRS,  H.  M,  CASTILLAR, 


605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

WORK  PROMPTLY   DONE   AT   LOW   PRICES. 

Send  $1  for  three  Photographs  of  Ramona's 
Home,  Chapel  Bells,  South  Veranda  and  Ram. 
ona,  and  Don  Felipe,  taken  on  the  spot  by 

J.  C.  BREWSTER, 

105  OAK  STREET,  VENTURA,  CAL. 


8AQ*  000X8. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


H 


H  .    M  O  O  R  E  , 

483  Kearny  Street. 

Also  a  few  hundred  volumes  bought  at  the  sale  of 

the  famous  Winans  Collection,  at  a  small 

advance  upon  the  auctioa  price. 


CSZLZOXT  BEACH, 


-IMPOBTKB  OF- 


Books  &  Fine  Stationery, 

107  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL,  SAM  KHAMCUCO. 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed  and 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of  Sta- 
tionery, Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Hirthday 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrated 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


^SA>A/    MANUFACTURING 

^gnr  A  il 


a 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 
made  to  order. 

AGENTS     FOR     C.     B.     PAUL'S     FILES. 


COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVED 

WEDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 


STEEL  PLATE  BUSINESS  CARDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

C.  S.  CROSSLEY. 
219    BUSH    STREET, 


Take  Elevator. 


Firth  Floor. 


KING'S    OLD    BOOK    STORE, 

No.  IS  Fourth  3tr*«t, 


Is  the  best  place  in  the  City  to  bay  New  and 
Second-hand  Books.  The  largest  stock  of  old 
Newspapers  and  Magazines  can  be  found  here,  and 
a  visit  will  well  repay  the  lover  of  literature. 

MAXWELL  G.  BUGBEE, 
(5)   Architect, 


ROOM    20 

330  PINE  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CALIFORNIA. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS   AND    TREES, 

419  and  421   Sansome  Street, 

Between  Clay  and  Commercial,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


O,    H.    STIREET    Sc    OO. 

ESTATE      ^L& 

Successors  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
8     3VC  O  INT  T  Gr  O  3VC  3B  H.  ~*T      &  T  H.  33  32  T 
SAIsT     FRANCISCO, 


On©     IVIillion. 


Send  10  cents  for  Map  and  description  of  California  and  Colony  Lands  (72  pages).  Land  for  sale  to  rich  or  poor;  In  large  or 
small  tracts;  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior;  valley,  hill,  mountain,  open  timber,  mineral  or  non-mineral  land ;  improved  or  un- 
improved; with  or  without  irrigation;  suitable  for  stock,  dairy,  grain,  fruit,  or  general  farming;  for  investment  or  actual 
settlement;  for  cash  or  on  installments.  Will  show  Government  land. 

Vose  &  Sons'  Pianos. 


•THEY   COMBINE 


ELEQANCE, 


DURABILITY  TSs» 

MODERATE  FRICES. 

The  only  upright  Piano  now  made  having  the  following  valuable  patents: 
REPEATING    ACTION  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the   Concert 

Grand  Piano. 
CAPO   D'ASTRO   BAR,   which  gives   that   beautiful    singing    quality    so 

wanting  in  other  Upright  Pianos. 
MOUSE  FRiQF  PEDAL,  an  absolute   protection   against  mice  getting 

into  pianos  and  making  sad  havoc  with  the  felts. 

SOLD  OM  ACCOMMODATING  TERMS  BY 

BENJ.  CURTAZ   &  SON,   Sob  Agents, 

WAREROOMS,   20  O'FARRELL  ST.,   NEAR   MARKET,   SAN   FRAN9ISCO. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK  &  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street. 

Factory,  Corner  1  6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QTJEElSr    LILY    SOA.I5 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.    Washes  without  rubbing, 
and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
ran  be  done  in  three  to  four  hour*.    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  wash' 
ing  with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF   IMITATIONS. 


1DIES 


OMPANION 


.6)     - 


A  Practical  Household  Journal. 

Now  in  its  16th  year,  well.ostuMisli.-ri,  tri-'-l  ami  tru.-,  a-  aU.-.ti-.|  by 
a  constituency  of   ov<-r  Tlir.-,-    llun.lr..!    Th.,,,- 
ihe  publishers,  desirous  of  .•xtendiin,'  its  hit: 
half  a  million  homes,  oili-r 

3  Months  trial 


For 


(Silver  or 

St   III.).!,.  I 


ONLY  10  CENTS 

10  cts.  will  secure  SIX  NUMBERS  of 
this  charming1  periodical  (all  different), 
each  copy  equal  in  size,  quality  and  amount 
of  reading  matter,  etc.,  to  other  illustrated 
papers  that  cost  10  cts.  a  copy  or  $4.00  p«r 
year. 

The  LADIES  HOME  COMPANION  stands  with- 
out a  peer  in  literary  excellence,  typographical 
beauty,  suggestive  illustrations  ami  helpful 
advice  for  every  department  of  home  life.  It 
is  beautifully  Illustrated,  printed  on  tine, 
cream-tinted  paper,  and  has  a  more  brilliant 
array  of  contributors  than  ever  before,  con- 
sisting of 

8  Regular  Editors  and 

Scores  of  Eminent 

'Writers, 

Whose  facile  pens  will  furnish  Short  nii«l 
Continued  Slori««M  of  absorbing  Inicre-i. 
while  all  brandies  of  household  economy  i  bur 
can  possibly  come  within  the  good  hoti.-fwlfe's 
province  will  be  ably  treated. 

PRACTICAL     wei^fr11::,'1',':.* 

HOUSEKEEPING.,1;1;1,;   T 

housekeeping,    inrludine    n    large    \ai. 

recipes,  mill  how  In  prepare  them  Ht  tie 

in  dainty  and  nppetiSiDI  forms  ;    n\t<>.  Imit-  fur  table 

decorations,  mtithodl  of  work.  etc. 

\S7fiT? TT      These  departments  give  elegant  Illustrations  and  plain  directtoM  •howinf 

FT  \JJ\>J\.t     |,ow  to  make  all  kinds  of  fancy  work,  embroideries,  n llewnrk  . 

knitting;  also  suggestions   for   ornamentini    rooms.  .•!<-.;    »rrui>uii>, 
t    decorating  furniture,  curtains,   etc.,   H)   that  homes  my  to  •doTMa  Wfth 

taste,  and  made  attractive  with  little  or  no  outlay. 

T  A QTTTmVT'Q   Or,  WHAT  TO  WEAR  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT.  Arthur iiiu.tr.- 

£  £l.£3fl.±.\JVtO,  are  always  found  in  this  department,    with  descriptions  <>f  tin-  ne». 

Styles  and  Novelties  in  Ladies  and  Children's  Dresses,  Hats,  IJonm-ts  and  other  garniiMitH,   with  -\ 

tions  that  enable  one  to  dress  well  and  economically. 

TVrnTTT"l!''R  Q    finj  tne  portion  devoted  to  them  Invaluable,  iintl  filled  with  a  wide   r:ins.«  "f  helpful 

Aw. v  JL il Jj JXO    suggestions  ohtained  from  practical  experience  relating  to  a  mother'!,  dnti'--. 

TIT  n\I7TriT>C      The  Foral  Department  is  a  treasure  to  the  amateur  florist  and  nil  who  lovr  flowers. 

X  JJV  W  JjXiO.     with  grand  Illustrations,  like  all  other  portions  of  this  d.-IU'litful  periodical. 

flPPTTP  ATTlTKTQ    TTHP     \S7nMPW      The  Ladies  Home  Companion  a  inn  to  keep  wora»» 
UUtrUJrAllUWia    X  UJtt     WUlVlXjJW.    informed  in  refer.-n.-e  I..: 

mothers  and  single  women  are  doing  to  earn  money,  while  iu  all  its  depart  men  t>  it  is  th.  ;  I«-te, 

most  readable  and 

Most  Fascinating  Ladies  Paper  Published. 

TOILiET.— Recipes  and  hints  for  care  of  hands, 
face,  teeth,  eyes,  hair,  etc.,  color  and  harmony  in 
dress,  etc. 

ETIQUETTE  at  home  and  abroad,  at  the 
table  and  on  the  street,  at  public  gatherings,  etc. 

CHIL,DREN'S  CORNER  sparkles  with  in- 
teresting sketches  and  splendid  stories  for  wide- 
awake boys  and  girls,  while  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  develop  their  mental  powers  by  solving  puzzles, 
charades,  enigmas,  etc.,  for  which  prizes  are 
oflered. 


DEPORTMENT.— Bole*,  IIMKM 
nies  of  good   corii-ty,   letter    writing.    RO<M|    man- 
ners, the  art  of  converging  well,  nccomplinlimenU, 
home  training. 

SEASONABLE     BIM.S     OF     FAKE    «re 

given,  with  p'ain  directions  for  the  econnmlrsJ 
preparation  of  healthful,  DOQrishini  •nJ  p«l- 

ataole  dish.'*,  with  hints  for  >,-i  \IIIK.  «rr»B«»- 
ment  of  table,  reception  of  KIH-I!-.  .-ic ...-(•-.  Also 
menu  for  parties,  teas,  receptiono,  Thnnkngivinf 
and  Christmas  dinners. 


So  popular  have  our  publications  become  that  more  than  a  million  people  read  them  refnlarly 
Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  and  address  all  letters  plainly  to  « 

LADIES  HOME  COMPANION,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


These  wheels  are  designed  for  all  purposes  where 
limited  quantities  of  water  and  high  heads 

are   utilized, 
and  are  guar- 
anteed to  give 
more    power 
with   less  wa- 
ter than  any  other 
wheel  made. 

Estimates     furnished    on 
application,  for  wheels  specially 
built   and    adapted  to   suit   any 
"/particular  case.     Fine  illustrated 
catalogue  sent  free.    Address  the  Manufacturers, 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 


\  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

(  or  1IO  LIBERTY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


DEMPSTER  BROS.  &  ENQUIST, 


COUNTRY  ORDERS 
PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


420  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


This  offer  means  that  we  desire  to  introduce  the  following  works,  and  just  now  make 
special  price. 

Cram-Goldthwaite's_Geographical  Combination. 

THE  GRANDEST  OFFER  OF  THE  YEAR. 


This  beautiful  12  inch 
globe,  patented  brass 
monutings,  nickle  plated, 
the  base  of  cherry,  ma- 
hogany, walnut  or  ash, 
makingahnndsomeorna- 
mentfor  centre  table  or 
revolving  stand.furnished 
•with  a  copy  of  Cram's 
Universal  Atlss  of  the 
World,  bound  in  cloth, 
containing  2  8  maps,  for 
$16  i:0.  Safely  packed 
for  shipment. 

The  maps  of  both  cor- 
rected to  date.  Atlas 
singly,$5  75;  Globe,$12  OH 
On  the  globe  are  shown 
the  ocean  currents, steam- 
ship routes,  submarine 
cables,  ocean  islands, 
boundary  lines  principle 
cities,  mountains,  etc. 


CEO.  F.  CRAM,  PUBLISHER, 


WM,  M.  GOLDTHWAITE,  Manager,   19  PAEK  PLACE,  IS.?. 

FOR  60  DAYS,  above  Combination,  Atlas  and  Globe,  for  $10.00. 

To  any  new  subscriber  to  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year,  from  any  number  in  1889,  we  will 
furnish  the  above  combination  and  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  one  year  for  $15.00.  This  will  include  the 

'Geographical  News,  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  edited  by  Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka  and  published 
by  Geo.  F.  Cram,  subscription  $1.00  per  year.  Do  not  delay  if  you  would  secure  a  complete  Geographical 
Outfit  for  reference  use.  Now  is  the  time.  Address  all  orders  to  Wm.  M.  Goldthwaite,  19  Park  Place, 

'New  York.     Agents  wanted.     N.  B. — Safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  any  point. 


ALBANY  PERFORATED  WRAPPING  PAPER  CO. 


OF 


WRITING,  *  WRAPPING,  *  TOILET  *  AND  *  MEDICATED  *  PAPERS, 

OFFICE,    ALBANY,    3ST.    Y. 


Branch  Offices : 

NEW  YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

BOSTON. 


MANILLA,  WHITE, 
AND  COLORED 

Wrapping 
*     Papers, 

IN  ROLLS. 

ALL     SIZES 

—AND — 

WEIGHTS. 


IPRICE    REDUCED 

5D% 
This  fixture' Heavily  Plated 

—  AND— 

Four  'Thouaill-Slieiit  Rolls 

BEST  STANDARD  BRAND, 

(XOT  MEDICATED) 

DELIVERED  FREE 
Anywhere  in  the  United  States 

ON   RECEIPT  OF 

ONE   DOLLAR. 


OUR  MEDICATED   PAPER 


LONDON, 

BritiBh    Patent    Perfor- 
ated Paper  Co., 
Banner  Street, 
St.  Lukes,  E   C. 

Perforated 

Toilet  Papers, 
The  New  Incised 

Toilet  Papers, 

The  New 

Roll  Package 
Toilet  Papers, 

Flat  Package 

Toilet  Papers, 

and  everything  in  the  line  of 

Rolled  Papers. 


i  Hemorrhoids  has  proved  a  most  successful  vehicle  for  emollient  and  astringent  remedies,  affording  a  row 
ironic  cases  regular,  persistent  treatment,  free  from  the  Inconvenience  and  anno\ ante  intending  thru 
.  The  Itching  type  of  the  disease  quickly  yields  to  its  influence. 


For  sufferers  from  Hemor: 

of  securing  for  chronic  ca. --„_- 

of  other  remedies.    The  itching  type  of  th 


thr  UK- 


We  submit  a  few  extracts  from  the  many  letters  we  receive  as  to  the  value  of  oar  Medicated  Paper. 


31  SOMERSET  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  July  1, 1885. 
A.  P.  W.  PAPER  Co. 

GENTLEMEN,— Your  Medicated  Toilet  Paper  is  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  Anal  diseases,  allaying  to  a  great  extent  the  in- 
tense itching,  is  a  remedy  easily  applied,  and  a  trial  is  con- 
vincing of  its  merits.  F.  M.  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 
OGDENSDURGH,  N.  Y.,  April  14. 1889. 

GENTLEMEN,— I  have  used  your  paper  more  than  a  year. 
Has  b<  en  a  great  relief,  and  I  enclose  postal  order  for  a  fur- 
ther supply. 

IRWIN.  PA.,  April  15, 18»9. 

GENTLEMEN,— I  find  your  paper  an  excellent  preventive  of 
Hemorrhoids. 

MARATHON,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  1889. 

GENTLEMEN,- -The  Medicated  Paper  sent  me  has  accom- 
plished miraculous  results.  The  past  few  days  I  have  passed 
m  comfort,  unknown  for  twenty  years.  Enclosed  find  re- 
mittance for  another  package. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo..  March  20, 1889. 

GENTLEMEN,— Please  send  me  some  more  Medicated  Paper. 
I  find  the  paper  all  you  claim  it  to  be,  and  am  exceedingly  well 
pleased  therewith. 

ARDELL,  ARIZ.,  Feb.  28, 1889. 

GENTLEMEN,— I  have  found  jour  Medicated  Paper  vtry 
beneficial. 

QUAKERTOWN,  PA.,  April  10,  1889. 

GENTLEMEN,— I  find  your  Medicated  Paper  an  unsurpass- 
able antidote  for  what  you  claim  to  relieve. 
Pocket  Packet, 

Price  rjer  Roll  of  1,000  Sheets,  securely  wrapped  in  Tin  Foil, 
lets  and  Neat  Pocket  Ca^e, 
^Sheet  Rolls,  and  Nickel  Fixture, 


GENTLEMEN,-!  have  usf  d  your  Toilet  Paper.  b«tb  Medical 
ed  and  non-Medicated,  for  several  years,  and    found  it 
entirely  satisfactory. 

PiyUA.  OHIO,  March  J.  \m. 

GENTLEMEN,—  Please  send  mr  MUMP  mor<-  .Medicated  Paper 
That  I  procured  from  you  some  time  ago  pn>\ 
factory. 

l'i;i)Vii'K>-cB,  R.  I.,  Jan.  9.  DM. 
GENTLEMEN,—  I  have  been   troiii.lrd   with    Itchli. 
on-bold*  for  years.    Your  paper   has  reile\. 
entirely. 

Mo<>  i  OK. 

GENTLEMEN.—  Please  send  MR-  MIMIC  iimre  Medicated  Paoer 
I  cannot  do  without  It. 

I  RWIX.  PA..  Feb.  14.  IM. 

GENTI.KMKN,—  Please  send  si  in-  n...re  Mrdiriittd  Paier 
We  cannot  get  along  without  It. 

.  ILL. 


GENTLEMEN.-Seml  some  Medicated  Paper. 
an  excellent  thing. 


.  PA..  Feb.  in.  Mgt. 

GENTLEMEN,—  I  have  used  >our  Mtd. 
ry  niui-h  benefited  by  It. 

II  UMH'M-  it  :  i>.  N.  J.,  March  23.  J«8» 

GKNTLKMEN,—  I  have  received  much  benefit  from  iu  iu« 
nd  recommend  it  to  other*. 

$0.10 
0.50 
1.00 


>elivered  Free,  anywhere  iu  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  price.     Addreap. 

PERFORATED  WRAPPING  PAPER  CO.,    ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 


best  is  not* 

[will  ease  it  in  peat  so"If  you  c&n'h  be 
r&sy,  be  &s  *asy  &s  you  c&n'VTry  &. 
in  your  next  house-cleaning- 


SAPOLIO  is  a  solid,  handsome  cake  of  house-cleaning  soap, 
which  has  no  equal  for  all  scouring  purposes  except  the  laundry. 
To  use  it  is  to  value  it.  What  will  SAPOLIO  do  ?  Why,  it  will 
clean  paint,  make  oil-cloths  bright,  and  give  the  doors,  tables  and 
shelves  a  new  appearance.  It  will  take  the  grease  off  the  dishes 
and  off  the  pots  and  pans.  Yoj^can  scorr  the  knives  and  forks 
with  it,  and  make  the  tin  thinflpsLine  brightly.  The  wash-basin, 
the  bath-tub,  even  the  greasy  kitchen-sink  will  be  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin  if  you  use  SAPOLIO  .^One^ake  will  prove  all  we  say. 
Be  a  clever  housekeeper  and  try  it,  ^?  ,Vare  of  imitations.  There 
is  but  one  SAPOLIO.  , 

Novel    Uses    for    SAPOLIO. 

EVERY    ONE    FINDS    A   NEW  USE. 


To  clean  'ombsloues. 
To  polith  knives. 


To  rerew  oil  cloth. 
To  sen  b  floors. 


To  renovate  paint.       To  brighten  metals.      To  whiten  marble.       To  scour  kettles. 
To  wash  out  sinks.      To  scour  bath- tubs.       To  clean  dishes.          To  remove  rust. 


EVERYBODY    USES    IT. 

Engineers  to  clean  parts  of  machines. 
chapels. 


Dentists  to  clean  fahe  teeth. 

Surgeons  to  po.ish  their  instruments.  Ministers  to  rejujiyjite  old  chapel 

Confectioners  to  scour  their  pans.  Sextons  to  cleanjpc 

Mechanics  to  brighten  their  tools.  Host'ers  on  1. fusses  and  white  horses, 

Painters  to  clean  off  surfaces.      Sold'ers  to  brighten  their  art'  o  clean  t 


Housemaids  to  scrub  marble  floors. 
4Jhemists  to  remove  some  stains, 
•brvers  to  sharpen  their  knives. 

Shrewd  ones  to  scour  old  straw  hats. 
palettes.     Cooks  to  clean  the  kitchen  sink. 


Polloway  Reading  Stand. 

Combines  a  Dictionary  Holder, 
Bookrest,  Lampstand,  and  Card  or 
Refreshment  Table.  Holds  books 
open  in  any  position,  for  sitting  or 
lying  down  reading.  Handsomely 
ornamented.  Sold  direct  from  the 
Factory.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue ;  8th  edition  just  out. 

HCLLOWAY  READING  STAND  CO. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


DURKEE'S 


GAU  NTLETLB  RAN  D, 


*  MUSTARD. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  arct  warranted  to  excel 
nil  others  in  strength,  richness,  flavor  and  cleanliness. 
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ENDORSED    BY 

HENRY  VIZETELLY,  ESQ. 

(WINE  EXPERT^ 

Author,  and  Juror  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Expositions  of 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  his  standard  work  on  " Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  IVines"  Mr.  Vize  telly  says  : 

"  For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  VIN 
BRUT  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  no  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
liqueur,  which  is  composed  merely  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  fine  old  wine.  A  French  connoisseur 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  .tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
effervescence."  • 
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W.  B.  CHAPMAN, 

SOLE  AGENT   FOR    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 
123    CALIFORNIA   ST. 


ty  For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Wine  Merchants  &  Grocers, 


BUTXERICK  &  CO'S 

Celebrated  Paper  Patterns 

— FOR — 

LADIES',  MISSES',  BOYS' and  LITTLE 
CHILDREN'S  GARMENTS. 

Catalogues  mailed  free.      Large  Catalogue  of  Art  Needle 
Work  and  Stamping  Pattern  Defiigns,  20  cts.    Address, 

H.  A.  DEMING, 

124  POST  STREET,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


It  is  a  fact  univer- 
sally conceded  that 
the  K  N  A.  B  E 


KNABE 

PIANOS 


surpasses  by  far 
all  other  instru- 
ments made. 

The  purchaser  of  r,  KNABE  PIANO  can  always  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  o"  its  tone,  and  the  solid  elegance  of 
its  manufacture. 

HAINES  BRO'S  PI  AN  OS-celebrated 
for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  dura- 
bility, and  the  preferred  instrument  of  the  world's 
fatuous  Prima  Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

HARRINGTON    PI  AN  OS-Beautiful  ia 

tone,  design  and  finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  embracing 
all  the  latest  improvements. 

GILBERT  PIANOS  —  Instruments  o? 
sterling  merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  guautu 
teed  for  five  years. 

132  POST  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I L  BANCROFT  8  Co. 


MILKS. 

2100.... 
4200.       ' 

6050 

7200....! 

7740....  MELBOURNE 


CABIN  (FIRST-CLAM.)       8TKEXAOK 


60. 


10ft 


MAIL  STEAMERS 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    HONOLULU, 
AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY. 


Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers. 

8UBJKCT   TO   CHANGE. 

March  9th,  April  6th  and  May  4th,  1889. 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
March  31st,  April  26th,  May  24th. 


TO   THE 

t^<    ,    teamers  ALAMEDA.  AUSTRALIA.  MARIPOBA  and  ZEALAHDU. 
i  this  line,  are  go  well  known  from  tbe  thousand!  who  bare  mad*  TOUJM 
in  them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  I*  ^'*~~« 

unnecessary. 


To  thos 
afloat    The 

socialhalls,  „  „, 

these  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  n 


flnor  specimen*  If  marine  arrhlt«rtnr« 
very  convenience.    Tbe  dining  Mlooa*. 

'          ''"  °"  * 


te  poet      ares     arren  Stoddad  wpess  t.      lke  dfttr    tow         pdUen         venkeel 

Sbu^^^ 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $126. 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  In  three  weeks.  »nd  no  more  InterMtln*  and  er-toy 
able  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Jgp-  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC  RESERVATIONS^  STATE 
ROOM8  OR  BERTHS. 

I^p*  For  tickets  or  further  Information,  call  on  or  addreca 

ANY'S  \vii\isr.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS&  BROS., 

Foot  of  Folsom  Street,  San  Franclaco.  i.  r  n  .•  ml  A  K  t-  n  t  •  . 

BAKER   &   HAMILTON, 


AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE. 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


Short-hand,"  Type-writlnB,   TVl^ruphy,   Bu.lnea.rTra.nl-,.    Mech«.lc.l    Drawl... 
tommerclalllaw,   and   Modern  I..ngu«.e.  ..r  •?"'•'«'' 

For   Circulars,  send   to   K.  F.  Heal*   A   C».,  •. 


MBS.  EMEUE  TBACY  Y.  PABKHUEST.  MBS.  NELLIE  BLESSING  EYSTEB. 

pacific  <?oast  Ijterary  Bureau. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Literary  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  following  services  : 

1.  The  reading  and  criticism  of  all  kinds  of  manuscript. 

2.  The  revision  for  the  press  of  short  stories,  novels,  poems,  histories,  family  records,  text 

books,  monographs,  etc.,  with  especial  reference  to  their  style  and  arrangement. 

3.  The  translation  of  stories,  scientific  articles  and  references,  from  the  French,   German, 

Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  Russian,  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin. 

4.  The  giving  of  advice  regarding  the  suitable  disposition  of  manuscript. 

5.  The  composition  of  original  articles  by  a  corps  of  experienced  writers.     This  embraces 

the  writing  of  poems  for  special  occasions,  letters,  addresses,  memorials,  monographs 
and  short  stories. 

6.  The  writing  of  book  reviews. 

7.  The  furnishing  of  original  illustrations  for  magazine  articles,  in  black  and  white,  as  well 

as  in  aquarelle.     Process  work,  comparing  favorably  with  any  done  in  Boston  or  New 
York,  can  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau. 

8.  The  making  of  type-writing  copies  of  manuscript  at  reasonable  rates. 

9.  The  careful  preparation  of  legal  documents. 

10.  The  reading  of  proof. 

1 1 .  The  preparation  of  announcements  for  real  estate  firms,  mercantile  houses  and  summer  resorts. 

All  manuscript  is  to  be  forwarded  prepaid,  and  return  postage  at  letter 
rates  must  be  enclosed. 

Terms  furnished  on  application. 

All  communications  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

Address,  PA  CIFIC  COAST  LITERAR  Y  B  UREA  Ut 

1419  Taylor  Street, 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

SHINN'S  NURSERIES! 

NON- IRRIGATED  TREES. 


I  offer  for  season  of  1889-90  a  large  stock  of  fine,  healthy 
Trees,  of  all  varieties.  Would  call  especial  attention  to  stock  of 

Muir  and  Other  Peaches, 

I  X  L  and  Nonpareil  Almond, 

French  and  Silver  Prune, 

Blenheim  Apricot, 

Kaghazi  Walnut. 

Oui  locality  is  free  from  the  pest  of  the  orchardist,  San 
Jose  scale  ;  and  a  guarantee  of  inspection  will  be  furnished  to  all 
who  may  desire. 

SEND    FOR    PRICES. 

JAMES    SHINN, 

Niles,  Alameda  County,  California. 


OSCAR   Foss, 


IMPOBTEB  OF 


Photographic  Amateur  Dry  Plate  Outfits  of 
all  the  beat  makers  a  specialty. 

CAMESA  BOZES,  LENSES,  BAC2  GEOWDS,  BUBNISHEBS,  DBY 
PLATES,  CHEMICALS,  ALBUMEN  PAPEB,  Etc. 


841    MISSION    STREET, 

NHAR  U.  S.  MINT.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


of  the 


AND  LOCI  CO, 


Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Safes,  Bank  Vaults  and 
Fronts,  Time  Locks,  Jail  Cells,  Etc. 

Second-hand   Safes  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  and  Safes 
sold  on  Installments.    Correspondence  solicited. 

411  £  413  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFOBNIA I  IBB  FOflKS, 

329  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTCKEM  OF 

Wire,  Wire  Rope,  Wire  Nails, 

BARBED  WIRE,  Etc. 


WIRE    ROPE 


Flat  and  round,  Iron  and  Steel.    Guaranteed  of  the  best  qualify 
and  workmanship. 

for. telegraph,  telephone,   baling  hay.  fences,  bridges. 
springs,  etc.,  all  kinds  and  sixes. 

WirolreK".larly  licens«(J  manufacturers  of  j  sod 
II II  C  I  4  point,  regular  and  thickset.    Our  custo- 
mers are  guaranteed  against  law  mils. 


steel   01 
up  to  150. 


braM 


Wirp  NfliK  I  fromthebe»t(iu4litJrof*te«|wir*' 
Battery  Screens  I  mX,reu' 
Wire  Cloth  and  Netting! 


•  "' 


strength. 

\<>/i:.      We  dffi/  cotnpttltion  and  sell  ,/•„,  better 
floods  at  less  price  than,  eastei  n  mantifartui 


PRIVATE  HOSPITAL  FOB  THE  OARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  MENTAL  AND  NERVOUS  DIABASES.  Tfc« 
proprietary  Institution  known  as  the  Pacific  Hospital  is  especially  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  M-ntal  and  K«r- 
vous  Diseases.  The  Buildings  are  spacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  over  100 
patients,  and  they  are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  surrounded  by  attrsrttre  ground*  of  forty  arrm 
in  extent,  with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advantages  over  public  institutions  In  facility  of  admission  aod 
procuring  extra  accommodation,  if  required,  are  obvious.  For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  aad 
Superintendent, 

DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Stockton,  Cat. 

NAPA*  VALLEY*  NURSERIES. 


1878.) 

STOCK     UNEXCELLED. 

None  but  the  best  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Resistant  Grape  Vine  Stock,  Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees. 

All  unirrigated,  warranted  healthy,  and  true  to  label. 

PRICES    VERY    REASONABLE. 
THE  FINEST  CATALOGUE  EVER  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  COAST  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS 

QOATES,     -     NAPA,    CALIFORNIA. 


MORE    THAN    A    MILLION    SOLD. 


HOMR 


THIS  IS  A  PERFECT  PICTURE  (Photographed) 

of  the  DOLL  in  the  window  of  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  at  725  Market  St.,  S.  K,  where  she  may  be  seen  all  day  long, 


being  located  in  the  beautiful  History  Building,  on  the  south  side  of  Market  street  between,  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 


THE    POPULAR 

New  Home 

HEADS  THE  LIST  OF 

First  Class  Sewing  Machines. 

Its  best  friends  are  those  who  use  it. 

Its  only  enemies  are  its  jealous  and  inferior  rivals. 

Happy  hom«»  trt  happier  if  the  N  E  W   H  O  M  E  "»  there. 
Its  praises  have  been  told  in  story  and  sung  in  song,  but  never 
too  loud  nor  yet  too  long. 

It  sells  on  its  own  merits,  and  merits  all  sales  and  if  you  allow 
it,  will  tell  its  own  tales. 

As  to  sewing  wild  oats,  it  never  did  that,  but  t'will  sew  any- 
thing else  from  your  boot  to  your  hat. 

Give  the  N  E  W  HOME  the  job  if  there's  anything  to  sew, 
and  you'll  be  proud  of  the  work  wherever  you  go. 

N  E  W  HOME  machines  a  million  all  sold,  the  second  mil- 
lion will  sell  before  they  get  cold. 

Write  for  handsome  cards,  beautiful  banners  and  a  copy  of 
illustrated  catalogue.     Address  : 


The  NEW  HOME  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Principal  Office  and  Manufactories, 
ORA.NGE,    MASS.,    TJ.    S.   A. 


PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCHES. 

725  Market  Street San  Francisco,  Cal 

Spokane  Falls Washington. 

Tacoma Washington. 

Los  Angeles California. 

San  Jose California. 

Portland Oregon. 

Fresno '. California. 


LOCAL   AGENCIES   EVERYWHERE. 

1  Rock-a-bye  Dolly,"  all  of  which  will  be  mailed  free  with  our 


THE  NEW 

725 


HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Market  St.,  History  Building,  San  Francisco.Xal. 


N  view  of  the  present  high  standard  of  Interior  Decoration, 
we  have  manufactured  for  the  coming  season  a  line  of  Carpets 
of  the  highest  artistic  merit,  the  design  and  coloring  of  which  accord 
with  the  prevailing  styles,  and  are  all  that  can  be  desired  by  those  who 
wish  to  harmonize  their  floor  coverings  with  the  Artistic  Decorations 
and  Draperies  now  in  use. 

Axminsters,  Wiltons,  Moquettes,  Brussels,  Ta- 
pestries, Ingrains.  Beautiful  and  durable  Velvet 
Pile  Carpets  our  own  make,  quite  moderate  in  price,  in  three- 
quarter  and  six-quarter  widths. 

In  Purniture  we  are  showing  a  choice  selection  of  goods  for 
Drawing  Room,  Library,  Chamber,  Dining  Room 
and  Hall. 

UPHOLSTERY   GOODS. 


(|)HIS  department  presents  unusual  attractions,  both  in  the  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  many  fabrics  designed  for  Furniture  Cover- 
ings, Draperies,  Curtains,  Portieres  &c. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  desiring  to  inspect  the  novelties 
in  our  various  departments. 

w.  a  J.  3LOA]Me  a  GO. 

641-647  MARKET  STREET. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


6  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORE. 


FINE  BANS,  OFFICE  AND  LIB2AEY  FIT- 
TINGS, DECZ3,  CHAIES,  ETC. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

— SOLE  AGENTS  FOR — 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


MANUFACTUBED  BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
*     «    BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 


_    _   .        ,  __ __  ,  _A 

195  Watash  Ave"  CEICAGO> 


Adjustable  Cable   Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OP  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 

for    Illustrated    Catalogues. ~®8 

UNION   CLUB  BUILDING,  -AND~ 

Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts.  229  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten  Instruc- 
tors, Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mu- 
sic, Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.  None  but  thoroughly  prepared 
and  u'ell  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points  :  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 

well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MRS,  H,  M,  CASTILLAR, 

Pamphlet 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WOKK   PROMPTLY   DONE   AT   LOW   PRICES. 


KING'S    OLD    BOOK   STORE, 

No.  15  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Is  the  best  place  in  the  City  to  buy  New  and 
Second-hand  Books.  The  largest  stock  of  old 
Newspapers  and  Magazines  can  be  found  here,  and 
a  visit  will  well  repay  the  lover  of  literature. 


Vose  &  Sons'  Pianos. 


•THEY   COMBINE- 


DURABILITY  *&» 

MODERATE  FRICES. 

The  only  upright  Piano  now  made  having  the  following  valuable  patents: 
REPEATING    ACTION  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the   Concert 

Grand  Piano. 
CAPO   D' ASTRO   BAR,   which  gives   that  beautiful    singing    quality    so 

wanting  in  other  Upright  Pianos. 
MOUSE  PR"QP  PEOAL,   an  absolute   protection   against   mice   getting 

into  pianos  and  making  sad  havoc  with  the  felts. 

SOLD  OTf  ACCOMMODATING  TERMS  BY 

BENJ.  CURTAZ   &  SON,   Sole  Agents, 

WAREROOMS,   2O  O'FARRELL  ST.,   NEAR   MARKET,   SAN   FRANOISCO. 


it 


SCHOOLS  AND  COIvLKGKS 

^^^^^^^m^^mmmy^^^'iM'^^^&&^&^^^^^^f^^^^^^^ 

SANTA  PAULA  ACADEMY. 

Santa  Paula,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


SAN    MATED,    CAL. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A,,  Rector. 

SACKETT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Homelike  Influences,    combined  with    firm  Disci- 
pline and  thorough  School  System. 

Prepares  Students  for  College  or  for  business  under  resident 
masters  of  proved  ability.    Jgg^Address  for  catalogue, 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  Principal, 
No.  529  HobartSt.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


OAKLAND,    CAL. 


A  thorough  Training  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys. 
Earnest  and  Capable  Instructors.  Special  Attention 
paid  to  English,  Military  Drill  and  Discipline.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

W.  II.  0-ltlC  1  i:  V,  Principal. 


THE    CRAWFORD    POLYTECHNIC 
AND  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

ON  MONDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1888,  at  1O2O  Oak 

Street,  I  shall  open  The  Crawford  Polytechnic  and  English 
School—  a  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys.  The  class  will 
be  limited  to  thirty.  For  full  information  apply  to  T.  O. 
CRAWFORD,  Postoffice  box  393,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Christian,  not  Sectarian.  Open  for  both  sexes.  Pre- 
pares for  business  or  entrance  to  any  college.  Fall 
term  begins  Sept.  16th.  Location,  scenery  and  tem- 
perature unsurpassed.  Address 

Rev.  T.  D.  MURPHY,  Principal,  or  C.  II.  McKKvrrr,  Sec'y 

Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


MISS  LAKE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

1534  SUTTER,  COP.  OCTAVIA. 


For  further  particulars,  address, 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 

FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

1825  Telegraph  Aronuo,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Address    MRS.  R.  G.  KNOX,  Proprietor,  or  MRS.  W. 
B.  HYDE,  Principal. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  January  9th,  1889 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL, 
Mechanical,  and  Mining  Engineering, 
Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying,  723  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Presi- 
dent. Send  for  Circular. 

TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS  AND  YOUNG   MEN 

PREPARES  FOB 

COLLEGE,    UNIVERSITY,   AND    BUSINESS. 
Rev.  Dr.  E.B.SPALDI NC,  Rector. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR   YOUNG    LADIES. 

<        Thirteenth  Tear.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Erery 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  awistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.     Full  Academic  Course.     Ancient  and  Modern  Lau- 
guages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

PRINCIPAL. — 

1036  VALENCIA  STBEET,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


INCORPORATED    1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

STJBPLUS 700,000.00 

RESOURCES 4,500,000.00 

YEARLY  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS.  .225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 
rates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank   on   the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  Y.  McDonald,         R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cashiev. 


President, 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
QT7ABANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,000.00. 

WHEN  THE  FACE 

Is  constantly  covered  with  eruptions,  die 
need  of  a  blood-purifier  is  plainly  indicated. 
Washes  and  external  applications  are  of 
no  avail.  The  poison  must  be  thoroughly 
eliminated  from  the  system  by  stimulating 
the  action  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  which 
organs  have  become  sluggish  and  inopera- 
tive, thereby  throwing  upon  the  skin  the  un- 
natural work  of  cleansing  the  system  of  its 
impurities.  What  is  needed  is  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla— the  best  of  blood  medicines. 

"  My  face  for  years  was  covered  with  pim- 
ples and  humors,  for  which  I  could  find  no 
remedy  till  I  began  to  take  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla.  Three  bottles  of  this  medicine  effected 
a  thorough  cure.  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend it  to  all  suffering  from  similar  troubles." 
—  Madison  Parker,  Concord,  Vt. 

"I  had  been  troubled  for  some  time  with  an 
eruption  of  the  skin  which,  till  I  was  induced 
to  try  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  defied  all  efforts 
to  cure.  After  taking  two  bottles  of  this 
medicine,  the  eruption  began  to  disappear, 
and  with  the  third  bottle  it  left  me  entirely." 
—Louis  Degenhardt,  125  Sumner  ave.,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  Traveler  for  G.  H.  Buck  &  Co., 
Lithographers,  146  Centre  St.,  New  York. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED     BY 


Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  &.  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,Bix$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 
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"After  the  winter  rain, 

Sing,  robin  !  sing,  swallow  ! 
Grasses  are  in  the  lane; 
Buds  and  flowers  will  tollow." 

IT  was  after  \hefirst  winter  rain,  how- 
ever, that  Miss  Coolbrith  meant,  if  she 
spoke  of  California,  for  the  time  of  grasses 


blooming  on  the  bare  twigs, —  twigs  so 
tough  that  when  you  try  to  break  off 
the  little  golden  bit  of  wintry  sunshine, 
you  may  twist  and  twist  before  the 
smooth,  olive-colored  bark  will  give  way. 
It  is  a  small  shrub,  here  in  the  nearer 
Contra  Costa  hills,  at  least,  strung  with 
bright  yellow  bells,  and  very  much  like 


in  the  lane,  with  buds  and  flowers  to  fol-    a  garden  shrub  cultivated  from  Japan, 


low,  passed  long  ago.  It  is  an  unusual 
season  when  one  that  knows  where  to 
search,  may  not  begin  to  look  for  the 
wild  flowers  by  the  end  of  the  old  year. 
Willow  catkins  first,  of  course  ;  and  that 
should  be  in  December.  Then,  on  New 


and  called  "golden  chain."  Then  a  week 
or  two  later  should  come  the  flowering 
currant  and  the  trilliums.  All  these, 
not  "after  the  winter  rains  "  but  during 
them,  if  the  rain  will  only  grant  little 
intervals  long  enough  to  get  the  bios- 


Year's  day  one. ought  always  to  be  able    soms  open. 

to  go  out  and  find  the  yellow  basswood       A  gray  and  lowery  January  day,—  not 
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cold,  but  threatening  a  warm  shower,  so 
that  the  canon  steams  a  little,  like  a 
greenhouse,  with  ferny  and  woodsy 
smells  ;  the  creek  still  pretty  full,  so 
that  you  have  to  plan  somewhat  to  get 
back  and  forth  across  it,  tiny  stream 
though  it  properly  is,  and  so  that  you 
hear  it  all  the  while,  going,  going,  over 
and  under  all  other  noises,  and  over  and 
under  all  other  consciousness  in  your 
mind,  just  as  the  woodsy  smell  and  warm, 
moist  air  go  under  and  over  all  your 
thoughts, —  that  is  the  time  that  the 
basswood  is  getting  well  on  toward  the 
end  of  its  blooming,  and  that  you  look 
for  the  flowering  currant. 

You  know  your  canon,  and  you  know 
just  where  that  great  shrub  of  currant 
stands  that  is  always  first  in  bloom  every 
year,  around  a  turn  of  the  creek.  To  get 
to  it,  you  follow  the  high  bank, —  like  a 
jniniature  cliff, — till  yow  come  to  where  it 
breaks  into  a  sharp  slope,  covered  with 
laurel  trees ;  and  in  their  upper  edge, 
where  the  sun  has  a  chance,  are  the  bare 
little  prickly  stems  that  are  going  to  bear 
wild  roses  in  May, — small,  and  very  deep 
pink  ones,  unlike  the  wild  roses  that  grow 
in  other  places.  They  hold  their  bright 
little  scarlet  hips  still  from  last  year's 
roses.  Farther  down  on  the  steep  slope, 
and  deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  grove 
about  the  roots  of  the  laurels,  are  the 
pretty  root  ferns, —  so  dark  a  green  and 
so  glossy  that  we  used  to  prize  them  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  more  gracefully 
fronded  woodwardias ;  or  it  may  have 
been  because  they  were  rarer.  That 
standard  of  value  is  born  early  in  chil- 
dren: the  Manchester  economists  did  not 
introduce  into  the  world  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  as  regulators  of  value. 
And  later,  in  March  and  April,  down 
near  the  bottom  of  this  same  laurel  slope, 
in  shy  places  about  the  roots,  is  going 
to  bloom  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  wild 
flowers,  the  little  pink  trientalis.  Some 
people  call  it  the  starflower,  and  I  believe 
Gray,  in  his  exhaustive  coast  survey  bot- 
any, accepts  this  as  the  common  name  ; 


but  many  things  are  called  the  "  star- 
flower,"  and  the  saxifrage,  which  is  as 
often  called  so  as  the  trientalis,  deserves 
the  name  better  for  its  white  color,  and 
something  especially  starry  in  its  fringy 
petals.  This  little  dweller  at  the  roots 
of  the  laurel  is  starry  enough,  however, 
— a  rose-pink  star,  poised  on  a  thread 
of  stem  that  rises  from  the  center  of  a 
whorl  of  leaves,  large,  and  looking  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  something  much  more 
solid  than  that  fairy  thread;  such  a  slen- 
der thing,  the  pink  star  seems  fairly 
floating  in*the  air, —  and  you  must  carry 
it  home  carefully  if  you  pick  it,  for  some- 
times it  droops  and  there  is  nothing  but 
a  pitiful  little  wisp  of  wilted  color  hang- 
ing down  at  the  end  of  a  limp  thread, 
instead  of  soaring  up  straight  at  the  top, 
like  a  child's  balloon  ;  and  sometimes  it 
seems  to  absolutely  float  off  at  a  touch, 
and  there  is  only  a  forlorn,  decapitated 
stem. 

But  this  is  all  to  come,  when  you  come 
back  to  the  laurel  slope  in  April.  Now 
the  trientalis  is  not  above  ground  ;  and 
the  wet  ground  bids  you  have  a  care,  in 
descending  to  find  your  flowering  cur- 
rant, for  it  is  very  steep,- —  the  dark, 
moist,  fragrant  trees  cling  as  if  to  the 
side  of  a  wall.  You  are  glad  of  them  to 
hold  on  to,  and  make  your  way  in  a  suc- 
cession of  slides  and  slips  from  one  to 
the  other,  like  Xenophon  and  his  Greeks 
dodging  the  barbarians  from  tree  to 
tree.  And  so,  a  last  jump  over  the  sharp 
break  to  the  water's  edge,  and  here  goes 
the  swift,  brown  little  stream  close  at 
your  feet.  A  few  rods  of  wet  grass  and 
clover,  and  who  knows  what  of  spring- 
time weeds  ;  but  you  must  have  rubbers 
on,  of  course,  or  better,  goloshes,  and  a 
gossamer  cloak,  too,  is  wise,  for  you  will 
want  to  go  down  on  your  knees  in  all 
this  wet  more  than  once,  —  not  to  adore, 
—  you  can  do  that  in  vaguer  and  less 
sentimental  fashion  all  along, — but  to 
reach  a  fern  or  examine  a  weed ;  and 
you  will  want  to  sit  down  flat  sometimes ; 
and  you  will  do  very  well  indeed  if  you 
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do   not   do    both    things    involuntarily 
more  than   once,   in  getting   back  and 
forth  across  this  full  stream,  and  up 
and  down  these  softened  banks. 

You  can  smell 
the  currant  be- 
fore you  come 
to  it.  It  is  not  altogether 
pleasant  close  at  hand,  or  rather,  close 
at  face ;  there  is  an  undertone,  so  to 
speak,  in  it,  like  the  taste  of  the  rip- 
ened currant,  and  that  is  not  good  at 
all,  —  not  sour,  but  puckery  like  a  green 
persimmon..  But  at  a  little  distance, 
the  fragrance, —  something  spicy,  some- 
thing sweet,  something  fresh,  and  much 
that  is  wild  and  spring-like  in  it, — makes 


very  edge  of  the  stream,  —  scarcely  a 
green  leaf  unfolded,  but  the  branches 
strung  thick  with  the  hanging  racemes. 
And  perhaps,  instead  of  a  few 
petals 


out  of  cover  at  the  base  of  the 
racemes,  and  for  the  rest  only  buds, 
with  a  few  fully  pink  clusters  at  the  end 
of  the  most  favorably  placed  branches, 
the  whole  great  shrub  is  pale  pink.  Then 
you  feel  as  if  nature  had  taken  advantage 
of  you  with  her  early  season,  bringing 
out  the  first  currants  without  letting 
you  know, —  as  if  your  comrades  had  got 


A  CAttON  PATH. 


up  a  good  part   of    the  delight  of  the  up  early  and  gone  off  somewhere  and  for- 

canon  smell.    And  there  is  the  currant  gotten  to  call  you ;  and  you  mat 

standing  on  a   little    tongue    of    level,  your  mind  to  be  more  volant 

grassy   land    that    runs    out    into   the  The  currant   has  a  picturesque  am 
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characteristic  bough,  suitable  for  a  dec- 
orative "  motive,"—  perhaps  more  when 
the  flowers  are  gone,  and  the  small, 
green,  calyx-tipped 
berries  in  their  place, 
than  when  it  is 
thick  with  petals 
and  color.  The 
leaves  do  not  come  out, 
like  those  of  orchard  trees, 
after  the  flowers  are  gone  ; 
but  a  little  following  them, 
so  that  the  shrub  begins  by 
being  clad  with  flowers  alone,  and  ends 
with  flower  and  leaf  together.  It  is  whim- 
sical, however,  and  does  not  always  ob- 
serve the  precedence  of  the  flower,  but 
brings  out  both  at  once  sometimes.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  respect  a  shrub 
of  rigidly  fixed  habits  ;  it  transplants  eas- 
ily to  gardens,  and  accepts  sun  or  shade, 


where  in  a  shady  spot,  near  the  stream, 
perhaps  at  the  fpot  of  a  clump  of  shrubs, 
there  will  be  a  great  cluster  of  them.  It 

is  like, 


CURRANT  BOUGH. 


yet  unlike,  the 
Eastern  wake- 
robin.  That 
seems  too  delicate  and 
diminutive  a  name  for  the 
large,  strong,  dark-colored,  California 
trillium  ;  if  it  calls  the  robin  awake,  it 
must  be  with  a  loud  and  trumpetlike  call, 
adapted  to  a  very  sleepy  robin  who  hates 
to  get  out  of  bed  these  cold  mornings. 
Three  wide  and  vigorous  dark  red  — 
almost  liver-colored — petals,  set  close 
into  the  center  of  three  great  dark  green 


MONTEREY  TRILLIUM. 


dry  or  wet,  alike,  merely  accommodating 
itself  to  circumstances  by  putting  for- 
ward smaller,  pinker,  more  compact  and 
less  fragrant  racemes,  or  larger,  paler, 
and  looser  ones,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nor 
is  it  confined  even  for  its  native  habitat 
to  low,  wet  places  ;  it  grows  away  from 
the  creek,  some  distance,  —  but  still 
never  very  far,  —  up  the  hillside. 

The  trillium  is  likely  to  be  in  bloom  not 
very  far  away  at  this  same  time.     Some. 


leaves,  and  the  thick  fleshy  stem  that 
holds  this  double  trio  above  the  ground, 
—  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  pictur- 
esque, but  it  is  not  graceful.  In  some 
places  in  the  State  the  petals,  instead  of 
being  "sessile"  in  the  center  of  the 
leaves,  are  borne  up  above  them,  as  in 
the  wake-robin.  I  have  seen  a  drawing 
of  some  trilliums  from  Monterey  that 
looked  just  like  the  Eastern  ones.  But 
in  these  Contra  Costa  hills  I  never  saw 
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one  that  had  not  the  sessile  flower.  They 
are  often  of  a  lighter  red,  however,  and 
sometimes  white,  though  the  white  is 
quite  rare.  Perhaps  I  only  think  of  the 
dark  red  one  as  the  real,  true  trillium, 
and  the  others  as  variations  upon  that, 
because  this  was  the  color  of  my  first 
trilliums  ;  still,  it  is  the  color  of  the 
strongest  and  biggest  ones,  and  is  some- 
how more  in  keeping  with  a  sort  of  mag- 
nificence there  is  about  the  style  of  the 
broad-leaved,  simply-made  thing. 


WILD   RADISH. 


There  is  another  wild  flower  that  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  in  bloom  somewhere 
near  by,  —  perhaps  scattered  across  the 
grassy  tongue  of  soil,  farther  back  from 
the  creek,  and*:ertainly  up  the  low  open 
slope  still  farther  back,  opposite  the 
steep  one  where  the  laurels  are.  That 
is  a  delicate  white  flower  of  the  crucif- 
era  family,  touched  with  lilac  shades. 
It  grows  quite  profusely  about  some- 
what damp  and  somewhat  shady  places, 
before  its  stronger  and  brighter  cous- 
in, the  mustard,  is  to  be  seen.  For 
some  reason,  people  do  not  see  it  or  no- 
tice it.  I  heard  a  man  who  lives  where 
it  grows  in  abundance  every  year,  and 
who  is  not  indifferent  to  flowers,  declare 
his  absolute  ignorance  of  it,  only  the 
other  day.  I  never  was  able  to  think  of 
it  exactly  as  a  flower  myself,  but  rather 
as  a  weed  ;  though  noting  its  graceful 


stem  and  prettily  lilac-tinted  petals,  I 
have  taken  myself  to  task  for  injustice 
more  than  once.     I  fancy  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  relationship  ;  the 
resemblance  to  the  mustard,  the  parsnip, 
the  turnip,   the  radish,  and    cabbage, 
makes  it  prosaic  to  country  people  who 
know  these  homespun  relatives  so  well. 
City  people  go  back  to  town  with  their 
hands  full  of  it,  I  observe,  and  artists 
like  to  sketch  it.     They  are  surprised 
and    disappointed   when  they   ask    its 
name,  and  are  told  "  wild  rad- 
ish.''   It  is  melancholy  that 
to  have  a  distinctly  prosaic 
and  useful  reputation  may  be 
worse  than  to  have  a  bad  one. 
If  I  should  tell  a  man  that  a 
flower    he    admired    was    a 
cousin  to  the  deadly  upas,  it 
would  not  repel  his  interest 
as  much  as  if  I  have  to  tell  him 
it  is  of  the  worthy  blood  of  the 
cabbage  and  rutabaga.  And  when 
it  comes  to  the  same  sort  of  thing 
in   human   -society,  —  let   us   be 
wicked,  but  let  us  not  be  humble 
and  useful,  if  we  wish  the  admira- 
tion of  our  fellow-beings.  The  nas- 
turtiums are  of  the  same   family,  too, 
which  shows  that  one  can  shake  off  one's 
humble  relatives,  with  time  and  garden 
culture  enough. 

How  cool  and  alone  it  is  under  the 
shadow  of  the  laurel  slope,  among  the 
canon  smells,  and  beside  this  going,  go- 
in"-  of  the  brown  stream!  It  washes 
away,  minute  by  minute,  with  that  swift 
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murmur  and  motion,  all  the  hot  and  fret- 
ting accumulations  out  of  one's  brain. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  are  faiths  and  hopes 
about  life  and  human  nature, — your  own 
no  less  than  other  people's — you  had 
once  for  all  said  good  bye  to,  but  that 
seem  not  so  impossible  after  all,  here. 
"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples," 
and  not  very  good  ones,  as  it  turned  out ; 
for  I  fear  the  religion  the  sacred  groves 
witnessed  was  not  elevating,  and  that 
Josiah  did  very  well  to  cut  them  down, 
and  make  the'  worshipers  all  come 
under  the  roof  of  the  austere  house  at 
Jerusalem.  But  that  was  because  people 
did  not  go  to  the  groves  alone.  If  we 
are  going  to  "  assemble  and  meet  to- 
gether to  worship,"  let  us  go  to  church  ; 
but  go  forth  to  the  fields  and  groves 
alone,  and  then,  as  the  poets  have  long 
been  telling  us,  "  man  in  the  bush  may 
meet  with  God."  Or  if  we  bring  there 
a  more  pagan  frame  of  mind,  perhaps 
instead  of  that  awful  fire  of  Jehovah  in 
the  bush,  it  will  be  only  Pan  ;  but  surely 
a  gentler  and  more  Christian  Pan  than 
the  Greek  met  there. 

As  the  month  goes  on,  and  the  currant 
flowers  wane,  there  come  new  spring 
flowers  along  the  course  of  this  little 
foothill  stream.  The  next  one  after  the 
trillium  is  probably  the  blue  borage,— 
like  a  gigantic  and  somewhat  coarsened 
forget-me-not.  It  is  a  relative  of  the 
little  turquoise  blue  garden  plant  of  the 
romantic  name  and  story  ;  but  instead 
of  turquoise  blue,  it  is  nearer  lapis-lazuli, 
set  with  ivory  points  inside  the  blos- 
som; instead  of  a  slender  little  coiled 
raceme,  it  has  a  big  straggly  one  ;  and  in- 
stead of  on  a  modest  low  plant,  it  grows 
up  a  couple  of  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground.  Away  from  the  stream,  on  bare 
open  places,  meanwhile,  the  yellow  cow- 
slips are  abloom,  —  a  flat  rosette  of 
smooth  leaves  spread  out  on  the  ground, 
with  several  long  stems  rising  from  the 
centre,  bearing  up  each  its  bright  gold 
saucer. 

Then   by  the   time  the    tall    borage 


stems  are  growing  seedy,  and  the  cow 
slip  scarce,  the  rush  of  wild  flowers  is 
fairly  come,  and  it  is  no  use  to  try  to 
count  them  longer,  nor  to  keep  calendar 
of  them,  unless  one  were  to  give  one's 
time  to  it,  instead  of  catching  for  it  the 
rare  intervals  of  a  busy  life.  There  will 
be  the  trientalis  and  white  saxifrage 
that  I  have  talked  of  already.  There 
will  be  the  columbines,  and  the  pale 
lavender  cloud  of  the  ceanothus  shrub, 
hanging  out  from  the  bank  to  roof  side- 
hill  roads  ;  there  will  bethenemophila, — 
the  " blue-bell, '\  the  "baby  eyes,"  —  on 
the  few  hillsides  and  meadow  corners 
from  which  it  has  not  been  driven  away  ; 
it  used  to  bloom  in  every  vacant  lot  in 
Oakland,  twenty  years  ago.  It  blooms 
now  on  Christmas  cards  and  silken  em- 
broideries everywhere,  — 'the  bluest 
thing  in  nature,  I  verily  believe,  outside 
of  the  sky.  Forget-me-nots  are  turquoise, 
and  gentians  are  indigo,  but  where  is 
the  very  azure  of  heaven  wrought  into 
a  flower,  save  in  the  nemophila  ?  There 
will  be  the  beautiful  little  pale  cream 
poppy  that  children  call  the  "  cream 
cup,"  —  a  graceful  flower,  poised  with 
the  true  poppy  turn  of  neck,  especially 
in  the  buds,  on  the  tip  of  a  long  and 
slender  hairy  stem,  —  this,  too,  disap- 
pearing before  cultivation,  more  is  the 
pity.  And  buttercups  there  will  be  ev- 
erywhere ;  only  not  exactly  the  butter- 
cup of  pictures,  and  stories,  and  poems, 

—  and    embroidered   lambrequins,    and 
millinery  :  this  has  a  great  many  narrow 
petals,  instead  of  five  broad  ones,  but 
otherwise  it  is   the   buttercup   of    old. 
There  will  be  all  over  the  fields  the  tall 
orange  eschscholtzia, — surely  the  typical 
California  flower.  Whenever  people  stop 
trying  to  manufacture  folk-lore  by  delib- 
erate intent,  and  see  that  a   "national 
flower  "  cannot  be  "  chosen,"  but  must 
come,  of  its  own  accord,  to  be  recognized 
by  every  one  as  the  thing  that  somehow 
naturally  represents  his  country  to  him, 

—  either  by  natural  fitness  or  by  his- 
toric accident,  — they  will  see  that  this 
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process  of  growing  un- 
consciously into  an  em- 
blem has  already  taken 
place  as  to  the  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and 
probably  never  can  be- 
come national.  Everybody  un- 
derstands that  the  mayflower 
means  New  England,  or 
the  magnolia  the  South, 
as  much  as  that  the 
rose  means  old  Eng- 
land, or  that  the 
corn-flower  is  the  flow- 
er of  Germany.  Let 
it  alone,  and  the  red- 
gold  poppy  will  proba- 
bly grow  to  be  our 
flower.  It  is  not  so  beau- 
tiful as  the  nemophila,  or 
the ,  several  varieties  of 
the  "  mariposa," — proba- 
bly not  so  exclusively 
characteristic  as  the 
mariposa;  for  though 
I  believe  no  one  else 
has  the  eschscholtzia, 
there  are  nearer  rela- 
tives of  it  all  over  the 
world  than  of  the  singu- 
lar and  individual  calo- 
chortus  (not  but  that  I  am  prepared  to 
withdraw  this  botanical  statement  if  any 
one  that  is  really  learned  in  such  things 
contradicts  me).  The  southern  coun- 
ties, or  the  "northern  citrus  belt,"  may 
contend  for  the  orange  flower,  but  that 
is  largely  commercial.  The  lupine,  in 
its  many  varieties,  is  I  suppose  our  most 
abundant  and  widespread  flower ;  it 
blooms  almost  all  the  year  around,  in- 
stead of  for  a  time  in  spring  ;  neverthe- 
less, how  many  people  know  about  the 
California  poppy,  for  every  one  that 
knows  about  our  lupines,  or  associates 
them  with  California  ?  The  early  comers 
to  this  coast  were  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  splendid  pageant  of  the 
vast  fields  of  poppies  of  those  unfarmed 


days  ;  and  all  our  poets  and  Writers  dwelt  on  it,  and 
knowledge  of  it,  and  a  sense  of  the  splendor 
of  it,  went  forth  through  the  world.     Nothing 
will  ever  reproduce  that  sense ;  the  day  of 
our  fields  of  cloth  of  gold  js  over ;  and  the 
historic  association  cannot  be  repeated 
or  imitated. 

A  very  few  miles  here  about  th& 
bay  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  flora.     One  of  the  common- 
est flowers  of    the   San   Francisco 
peninsula  hills,the  blue-veined  white 
iris,  is  never  found,  so  far  as  I  know, 
on  the  Contra  Costa  side.     Neither 
is  the  white  and  yellow  azalea  of  the 
Marin  hills,  just  opposite.  And  any 
little  stream,   like  the  one     I   have 
been  talking  of,   lacks  the  varieties 
V  from  the  higher  hills  brought  down 
by  the  floods  in  the  larger  cafions.    When 
a  creek  heads  thirty  or  forty   miles  back, 
any  high  water  year    is  followed    by  the 
appearance    of    new    flowers,    which     for 
many  a  year  had  had  to  be  sought  with  far 
climbing ;    or  by  a  great   increase    of  rare 
ones.      In  the   neighborhood   of    this  small 
creek,  for  instance,  grows  only  one  variety  of 
the    beautiful    "mariposa    lily,"    or    calochor- 
tus,  and  that  is  limited  to  a  couple  of 
hillsides,  a  small  patch  on  each,  where 
it    is    yearly    growing    rarer.      There 
seems  no  chance  of  its  renewal,  for  clear 
up  to  the  sources  of  the  stream  there  is 
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no  more  of  the  kind.  It  is  sensitive 
about  its  habitat,  growing  just  in  the 
edge  of  hillside  thickets,  not  too  far  out 
in  the  sun,  and  not  fairly  in  the  shade, 
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like  a  timid  creature  that  cannot  live 
without  venturing  out  for  light  and  food, 
but  keeps  within  sight  of  shelter,  ready 
to  run  at  need.  It  is  a  low-growing  va- 
riety, with  a  single  brown-eyed,  shell 
pink,  open  bell  to  a  stem,  —  a  variety  I 
have  never  seen  described  or  named.  In 
a  large  canon  not  many  miles  away,  there 
*vas  also  but  one  variety  —  this  the  more 
commonly  known  "  silver  bells,"  which 
grows  in  clusters  on  a  tall  stem,  silver 
white,  or  lightly  shaded  with  shell  pink 
or  brown.  It  was  sparse,  and  nearly 
extinct,  until  for  a  year  or  two  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  a  full 
stream  in  the  canon.  A  full  stream  in 
one  of  these  canons  that  drains  a  consid- 
erable range  of  highland,  is  a  majestic 
sight,  —  a  torrent,  sweeping  down  be- 
tween the^reat  barriers  of  the  hillsides, 
drowning  the  road  that  wound  through 
in  other  seasons,  and  carrying  down  the 
mountains  to  the  plain  in  drift  at  the 
surface  and  rolling  rocks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  current.  And  when  the  flood  is 
over,  and  the  creek  again  in  its  course 
along  the  bottom  of  the  canon,  up  along 
the  thickets,  clinging  to  the  steep  sides, 
may  be  found  the  results  of  its  contribu- 
tions. So  this  time  the  colony  of  calo- 
chortus  was  re-enforced  to  numbers  and 
vigor  that  no  one  remembered  before. 
Moreover,  far  back,  and  high  up  along 
one  of  the  tributary  streams,  are  hosts 
of  a  vermilion  red  or  bright  orange 
mountain  poppy.and  of  a  rather  rare  and 
very  showy  flower,  called  by  botanists 
Mentzelia,and  by  other  people  not  called 
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at  all,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  these  too, 
long  unknown  in  the  lower  canon,  fol- 
lowed the  waters  down.  . 

Yet  some  flowers  seem  to  cling  persist- 
ently to  the  upper  stream ;  if  they  are 
brought  down,  they  refuse  to  grow.  The 
splendid  tall  yellow  calochortus  grows 
above,  but  never  does  a  stray  flower 
show  in  the  lower  canon.  The  pink  and 
purple  bells  of  the  pentstemon  bush  cover 
rods  of  the  slopes  along  the  stream,  but 
in  the  lower  canon  the  few  scattered 
bushes  grow  fewer,  rather  than  increase. 
The  scarlet  pentstemon  holds  to  the  few 
spots  it  already  possesses  below,  but 
though  it  covers  the  ground  in  places 
above,  establishes  no  new  colonies.  The 
red  Washington  lily,  to  be  met  with, 
though  not  in  abundance,  in  the  thickets 
on  the  sides  of  the  upper 
canon,  never  by  any  chance 
finds  its  way  to  the  lower. 
But  I  began  to  talk  of  the 
lowland  and  lower  edges  of 
the  Contra  Costa  hills, 
"after  the  winter  rain  "  ;  and 
those  deep  recesses  and  high 
canons  where  all  sorts  of 
choice  things  dwell,  — 
"with  treasures  of  illuminat- 
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ed  manuscripts  for  the  scholar,  sim- 
ple and  kindly  lessons  for  the  worker, 
quietvin  pale  cloisters  for  the  think- 
er, glorious  in  holiness  for  the  wor- 
shiper,"--! must  not  be  tempted  to 
enter.  It  is  a  pity,  but  on  our  lowland 
the  wild  flowers  -have  retreated  surely 
before  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  sadly 
diminished  state,  the  eschscholtzia  holds 
its  ground;  there  are  spots  where  the 
cream-cups  are  still  to  be  found  ;  and  the 
little  brick-red  pimpernels  and  magenta 
wild  portulacca  still  find  some  room 
every  spring  ;  but  the  display  of  orange, 
and  blue,  and  golden  fields  is  gone.  Some 
of  the  wild  marigolds  and  coreopsis  still 
make  splendid  patches  of  color  along 
uncultivated  roadsides,  in  summer,  and 
the  reserve  along  the  railroad  tracks  has 
been  a  great  conservator  of  all  these  low- 
land flowers.  In  places  where  a  small 
stream,  the  overflow  of  a  spring  at  the 
edge  of  the  hills,  too  small  to  cut  itself 
a  gully  through  the  fields,  makes  its  way 
leisurely  across  the  level  to  the  bay,  its 
banks  are  often  brilliant  with  these  sun- 
shiny disks,  and  a  medley  of  more  or  less 
showy  weeds,  while 
daffodil-yellow  s  n  a  p- 
dragons,  and  a  sort  of 
bluelobeliahover  about 
the  very  water's  edge. 
But  in  the  main,  the 
canons  are  the  refuge 
now  of  the  flowers. 
They  are  not  entirely 
without  cultivation :  as 
you  drive  along  the 
mountain  roads,  you 
find  in  "  coves,"  as  Miss 
Murfree  calls  them  in 
Tennessee,  every  here 
and  there,  dwellings, 
and  even  tiny  school- 
houses.  Now  and  then 
it  is  a  Spanish  house,  a 
real  relic  of  old  time, 
with  adobe  walls,  and 
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vines  on  a  porch  trellis,  and  a  shadowing 
tree  close  by.  But  these  mountaineers 
disturb  Nature  very  little  ;  she  seems  t«> 
have  "  adopted  them  into  her  race,"— 
the  more  as  they  are  doubtless  quite  in- 
different to  her, — and  blooms  on  undis- 
turbed before  their  apathetic  eyes. 

In  New  England,  cultivation  does  not 
seem  to  be  hostile  to  wild  flowers  ;  the 
buttercups  and  "daisies,"  —  the  tall 
white  "  marguerite," — and  the  wild  rose, 
and  later  thegoldenrod  and  aster,  bloom 
freely  along  the  sides  of  the  roads, 
and  children  bring  in  from  any  meadow 
the  common  wild  lilies  ;  while  the  rarer 
scarlet  June  lilies  take  fence  corners 
here  and  there  to  unfold  their  perfect 
bloom,  and  the  bittersweet  drapes  the 
very  fence-posts  and  spreads  itself  along 
the  rails.  It  is  perhaps  little  appreci- 
ated, however,  how  much  more  waste 
land  there  is  in  even  the  best,  and  oldest, 
and  most  densely  settled  farming  regions 
of  New  England,  than  in  the  most  thor- 
oughly cultivated  districts  about  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  wood-lot  also  is  a 
very  important  saviour  of  flowers.  Here 
the  level  land,  without 
a  rocky  or  marshy  spot 
in  it,  divided  into  fields 
close  fitted  together  as 
the  pieces  of  a  dissected 
map,  and  each  one  cul- 
tivated, well  or  ill,  to  its 
fences,or  grazed,  leaves 
little  place  for  the  wild 
flower.  Then  when  the 
roads  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  district  officer,  with 
a  liberal  allowance  of 
money,  who  is  expected 
to  make  them  from 
fence  to  fence  good  for 
driving  and  hauling, 
and  lanes  are  few.  - 
that  circumscribes  still 
more  the  room  left. 
And  finally,  when  the 
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wheat  fields  are  broken  up  for  orchards,  where   the  ground  is   cultivated  and 
kept    bare    between   the    rows,   year  after   year,   the    last    persistent    root,  — 
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peach,  and  the  ghostly  white  of  the  cherry  blossoms,  and  the  red-calyxed 

apricot,  and  brown-stamened  pear,  and  last  the  always  beloved  apple1 

blossoms.     In    April,  too,  the    oranges  are   in    bloom;     and   though 

there  is  only  an  occasional  grove  of  them  now  in  the  bay  region,  they  are  bound 

to  become  more  frequent,  as  people 

Their  heavy  clusters  of  flowers 

cannot    whiten   the   landscape, 

they   will    be   a    part    of    the 

even  the  hidden  orange  groves, 

send  out  their  fragrance. 

But,   however   the    orchards 
the  old   seas   of  wild    flowers, 
nothing  to  say  that  is  not  of  the 
always  live.     In  the  canons,  where 
ness  of   a  new  life  and   a  new    spirit 
of  an   older  life  and    thought,  —  of  a 


realize  that  they  can  have  them, 
distributed  among  the  dark  leaves 
as  other  fruit  blossoms  do,  but 
beauty  of  spring  in  this  region,  and 
as  one  passes  along  the  road, 


may   make   up  for  the    loss  of 
Pan  is  not  in  them;  they  have 
day  and  of  the  world  where  we 
he  lingers  yet,  the  conscious- 
comes   to  one, —  or  perhaps 
forgotten  childhood,  of  a  tender  "light 


that  never  was  on  sea  or  land";  one  becomes  again  the  citizen  of  a  world  that 
never  existed  except  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  lets  the  real  one  dissolve  from 
his  knowledge  and  go  down  with  the  going  of  the  stream.  He  will  find  it  wait- 
ing for  him  soon  enough, [when  he  goes  down  out  of  the  canon  gates  again. 

Charlotte  Whitney. 
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ROBERT    BROWNING. 
"  SUBTLEST  ASSERTOR  OF  THE  SOUL  IN  SONG." 


ROBERT  BROWNING  was  born  in  Lon- 
don early  in  1812.  His  father  was  a  schol- 
arly man  of  refined  tastes,  by  occupation 
a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England.  If  any 
value  is  placed  on  heredity,  and  especially 
on  mixed  strains  of  blood,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  elder  Brown- 
ing's father  was  an  Englishman  of  west 
country  stock  and  his  mother  a  Creole, 
while  his  wife's  father  was  German  and 
her  mother  Scotch. 

Young  Browning  was  well  instructed 
at  home,  became  a  student  at  the  Lon- 
don University,  and  also  pursued  his 
studies  in  Italy.  His  writing  of  poetry 
began  early.  At  eight  years  of  age  he 
had  made  a  metrical  translation  from 
Horace,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twelve 
he  had  enough  verse  of  the  conventional 
Byronic  type  to  make  a  volume.  Had 
he  published  it  and  died,  he  perhaps 
might  have  been  a  popular  poet ;  but  he 
had  the  good  grace  to  destroy  it,  for 
about  this  time  a  chance  volume  of  Shel- 
ley illuminated  his  mind,  and  poetry  be- 
came to  him  something  other.  His 
mother,  anxious  to  please  her  son,  deter- 
mined to  get  him  all  of  Shelley's  poems, 
but  it  was  only  after  persistent  search 
that  she  found  where  they  could  be 
bought.  Finally,  in  an  obscure  quarter, 
she  secured  them,  all  but  one  in  first 
editions.  The  almost  forgotten  Shelley 
had  been  three  years  dead.  A  volume 
of  Keats  completed  the  happiness  of  this 
youth,  who  thus  early  in  life  had  deter- 
mined to  adopt  poetry  as  a  profession. 
He  had  discussed  the  matter  with  his 
father,  asking  why  he  should  engage  in 
any  pursuit  of  wealth,  since  there  would 
be  abundant  provision  for  his  only  sister, 


and  enough  for  him.  His  father  con- 
senting, he  gave  himself  up  to  study  and 
preparation  for  his  life-work. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  he  wrote 
and  read  to  the  family  a  poem  which  he 
called  "  Pauline  :  a  Fragment  of  a  Con- 
fession." His  aunt  learning  of  it  handed 
him  the  money  to  publish  it,  and  thus, 
in  1833,  began  his  literary  career.  It 
was  published  anonymously,  and  was  not 
acknowledged  by  Browning  for  thirty 
years,  being  first  included  in  the  six  vol- 
ume edition  of  his  works  published  in 
1867. 

It  was  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Athe- 
naeum and  elsewhere.  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  few  leading  minds,  but 
made  no  impression  on  the  general  pub- 
lic. Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  then  a 
youth,  came  across  it  in  the  British 
Museum  reading-room, and  was  sostruck 
by  it  as  to  transcribe  it  entirely. 

In  his  preface  to  the  1867  edition 
Browning  says  that  he  acknowledges 
and  retains  it  with  repugnance,  and 
refers  to  it  as  a  crude,  preliminary  sketch, 
extravagant  in  scheme, -and  written  on 
an  impracticable  scale,  at  a  time  of  life 
"  when  good  draughtmanship  and  right 
handling  were  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  artist." 

It  is  striking,  though,  to  see  how 
much  Browning  there  is  in  it,  and  to 
realize  how  firmly  were  planted  in  this 
young  man  of  twenty-one  theconceptions 
of  life  which  have  been  characteristic  of 
everything  he  has  since  written.  His 
manner,  too,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  criticism,  seems  to  have  been 
a  deliberate  choice,  for  he  says  in  "  Pau- 
line," 
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"  So  I  will  sing  as  fast  as  fancies  come, 
Rudely,  the  verse  being  as  the  mood  it  paints. " 

In  1834  Mr.  Browning  visited  the  con- 
tinent, remaining  for  a  considerable 
time  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  two  years 
he  seems  to  have  written  little,  publish- 
ing nothing  excepting  two  short  poems, 
"Porphyria's  Lover,"  and  "Joannes  Agri- 
cola  in  Meditation." 

In  1835  he  published  "  Paracelsus,"  a 
poem  of  about  100  pages  octavo.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  popular,  but  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  best  judges,  as  the 
strong  utterance  of  a  fresh  voice.  Tak- 
ing for  his  theme  the  life  of  that  remark- 
able physicist  of  the  i6th  century,  it 
sets  forth  aspiration  for  utmost  knowl- 
edge, and  an  ambition  reaching  beyond 
theboundsof  possible  human  attainment. 
It  is  in  dialogue  form,  not  unmusical, 
and  strongly  marked  by  the  intellectual 
power  that  has  always  been  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's characteristic. 

The  publication  of  "  Paracelsus  "  led 
to  the  young  poet's  introduction  to  Mac- 
ready,  who  became  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer, and  urged  him  to  write  a  drama 
for  stage  production.  At  Macready's 
table,  Browning  met  Wordsworth  and 
also  Landor.  who  became  a  life-long 
friend.  The  result  of  Macready's  insist- 
ence was  "  Straff ord,"  the  first  of  Brown- 
ing's eight  dramas.  The  leading  parts 
were  taken  by  Macready  and  Helen  Fau- 
cit,  and  it  was  greeted  with  a  few  full 
houses  ;  but  it  could  not  revive  the  des- 
perate fortunes  of  the  theater,  and  was 
withdrawn  after  a  brief  run. 

Two  other  dramas  were  written  soon 
after,  but  no  manager  was  found  who 
cared  to  present  them,  and  Browning 
returned  to  his  original  purpose  of  writ- 
ing a  poem  which  should  tell  the  life- 
story  of  a  soul,  devoting  two  years  to 
that  formidable  production,  "  Sordello," 
which  proved  then,  and  ever  has  been, 
something  of  a  stumbling  block. 
Browning  says  that 

"  Who  wills,  may  hear  Sordello's  story  told," 


but  as  matter  of  fact  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  will  not.  It  is  said  to  be 
luminous  after  a  third  reading,  and  has 
great  beauty  to  reward  those  who  perse- 
vere, but  few  poems,  like  few  bills  in  the 
legislature,  pass  a  third  reading. 

Next  to  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book"  it  is 
Mr.  Browning's  longest  poem.  In  the 
dedication  to  a  friend,  twenty -five  years 
after,  the  author  says  it  was  written  for 
a  few,  and  freely  acknowledges  that  his 
faults  of  expression  were  many.  He 
adds  characteristically  :  "  I  blame  no-, 
body,  least  of  all  myself,  who  did  my 
best  then  and  since ;  for  I  lately  gave 
time  and  pains  to  turn  my  works  into 
what  the  many  might  —  instead  of  what 
the  few  must  —  like ;  but  after  all,  I 
imagined  another  thing  at  first,  and 
therefore  leave  as  I  find  it.  ...  My 
stress  lay  on  the  incidents  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  soul  ;  little  else  is  worth 
study,  —  I,  at  least,  always  thought  so  ; 
you,  with  many,  known  and  unknown  to 
me,  think  so  ;  others  may  one  day  think 
so." 

Sordello  did  not  sell ;  none  of  the 
poet's  works  had  sold.  For  eight  years 
he  had  been  before  the  public,  and  the 
cost  of  his  publications  had  been  met 
by  his  sympathetic  and  uncomplaining 
father.  This  he  was  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue, and  with  the  thought  that  in  an 
inexpensive  form  his  poems  would  find 
more  readers,  he  gladly  accepted  the  of- 
fer of  Mr.  Edward  Moxon,  the  publisher, 
to  issue  a  cheap  sixteen-page,  double  col- 
umn pamphlet,  the  publication  to  be 
continued  if  sales  justified.  In  thisman- 
•ner,  in  1841,  began  the  series  called 
"  Bells  and  Pomegranates  "  (the  title  sig- 
nifying an  alternation  of  music  and  dis- 
course), which  reached  eight  numbers 
during  the  five  years  following. 

In  the  first  number  appeared  the  de- 
lightful "  Pippa  Passes,"  which  has  been 
called  Mr.  Browning's  most  perfect 
poem.  It  won  a  popular  approval  far 
beyond  any  previous  work,  and  gave  the 
little  pamphlet  a  fair  sale.  The  sue- 
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ceeding  issue  was  devoted  to  the  drama 
"  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,"  and  in 
number  three  he  collected  a  number  of 
short  poems  under  the  general  title  of 
"  Dramatic  Lyrics." 

Not  having  quite  enough  to  fill  the 
sixteen  pages,  he  satisfied  the  printer's 
call  for  more  copy  by  handing  him 
a  little  poem  he  had  written  to  amuse 
Willie  Macready,  with  no  thought  of 
publication.  This  was  "  The  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin,"  which  is  today  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  popular 
poems  in  our  literature. 

Strikingly  parallel  to  this  experience 
was  that  of  Bret  Harte,  with  "  Plain 
Language  from  Truthful  James,"  in  the 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

In  the  three  numbers  following  ap- 
peared two  tragedies, —  "  The  Return  of 
the  Druses,"  and  "A  Blot  in  the  Scutch- 
eon," and  the  fine  drama  of  "  Colom- 
be's  Birthday."  A  Blot  in  the  Scutch- 
eon was  put  on  the  stage  and  opened 
brilliantly,  but  was  snuffed  out  by  one 
of  Mr.  Macready's  periodic  bank- 
ruptcies. This  beautiful  but  most  pa- 
thetic play  was  produced  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  one  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett's visits  a  few  years  since. 

Colombe's  Birthday  was  also  played, 
and  awakened  a  brief  enthusiasm.  It  is 
the  most  pleasing  of  any  of  the  dramas, 
—  or  more  properly,  dramatic  poems,— 
and  introduces  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
Mr.  Browning's  remarkable  group  of 
women. 

The  next  number  of  the  series,  pub- 
lished in  1845.  was  devoted  to  dramatic 
romances  and  lyrics,  and  contained  many 
of  the  most  popular  short  poems.  We 
find  in  it  such  favorites  as  "  How  they 
brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,"  "  Pictor  Ignotus,"  "  Italy  in  Eng- 
land," "England  in  Italy,"  "Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,"  "  The  Tomb  at 
St.  Praxed's  Church,"  "The  Flight  of 
the  Duchess,"  and  the  first  part  of  that 
noble  poem,  "Saul." 

The  following  year  appeared  the  last 


issue,  containing  "  Luria"  and  "  A  Soul's 
Tragedy." 

Few  lives  divide  so  naturally  into  pe- 
riods as  Mr.  Browning  s.  The  first  ends 
with  this  conclusion  of  the  novel  Bells 
and  Pomegranate  series,  simultaneously, 
with  the  publication  of  the  last  of  his 
dramas. 

The  second  period  dates  from  his  mar- 
riage to  Elizabeth  Barrett  in  1846.  There 
seems  to  have  been  much  romance  in  the 
meeting  and  mating  of  these  two  con- 
genial poets.  Miss  Barrett,  originally 
charmed  with  Pippa  Passes,  had  alluded 
to  Browning  appreciatively  in  a  pub- 
lished poem  before  they  met.  He  must 
have  been  predisposed  in  her  favor  by 
the  excellence  of  her  work.  She  was 
three  years  his  senior,  and  had  for  twen- 
ty-five years  been  writing  poetry,  much 
of  it  better  than  any  English  woman  had 
ever  written. 

Their  married  life  was  exceptionally 
beautiful — ideal  in  mutual  devotion,  and 
therefore  rich  in  gain  to  each.  At  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  Miss  Barrett  was 
delicate  in  health  to  the  verge  of  invalid- 
ism,  and  they  at  once  left  England,  tak- 
ing up  their  residence  in  Italy,  and  liv- 
ing mostly  in  Florence  for  the  fifteen 
happy  years  that  Heaven  vouchsafed 
before  the  lovely  spirit  parted  from  the 
fragile  clay,  and 

"Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue." 

At  her  death  he  returned  with  his  son, 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  England,  and  with 
his  sister  established  the  home  in  Lon- 
don where  he  lived  to  old  age,  in  full 
vigor  of  body  and  mind. 

These  years  of  marriage  were  in  accom- 
plished work  the  least  productive  period, 
but  they  were  without  doubt  the  most 
important  in  growth,  and  influenced 
strongly  his  subsequent  writings.  His 
publications  during  this  time  consisted 
of  "  Christmas  Eve,"  and  "  Easter  Day," 
in  1850,  and  one  small  volume  of  short 
poems,  "  Men  and  Women,"  five  years 
later.  "Dramatis  Personae,"  another 
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volume  of  short  poems,  published  in 
1864,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
properly  belonging  to  this  period. 

These  all  show  a  change  in  manner. 
The  dramatic  form  is  laid  aside  and  also 
the  long  philosophical  meditation.  The 
poems  are  generally  short,  describing  a 
simple  incident  or  a  single  character. 
There  is  no  change  in  his  central  idea, 
nor  in  his  thought,  save  natural  growth 
and  unfolding;  but  there  is  more  vitality, 
less  speculation,  more  spirit  and  action, 
more  "  red-ripe  of  the  heart." 

Among  the  short  poems,  we  have  the 
striking  "  Karshish  "  epistle,  "  By  the 
Fireside,"  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,"  "Andrea 
del  Sarto,"  "  Childe  Roland,"  "  Bishop 
Blougram's  Apology,"  "Cleon,"  and  that 
most  beautiful  of  dedicatory  poems,  "One 
Word  More,"  written  to  his  wife  in  1855. 
If  this  period  of  short  poems  includes 
the  volume  published  three  years  after 
his  wife's  death,  we  must  add  other  fa- 
vorites ;  "Abt  Vogler,"  "Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,"  "  A  Death  in  the  Desert,"  "  Cali- 
ban upon  Setebos,"  "  Prospice,"  "Youth 
and  Art,"  "The  Worst  of  It." 

There  are  those  who  consider  that 
Mr.  Browning's  enduring  fame  rests 
most  securely  on  these  short  poems,  so 
virile  and  commanding. 

In  1868,  with  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  began  the  third  period  in  Mr. 
Browning's  work.  This  great  epic  is 
remarkable  in  many  respects.  Its  21,000 
lines  tell  not  a  very  long  story,  but  they 
dare  to  tell  it  ten  times.  It  is  the  great- 
est triumph  of  the  monologue  in  litera- 
ture. Each  recital  is  so  dramatic,  so 
varied,  and  so  true  to  the  personality  of 
the  speaker,  that  there  is  to  a  Browning 
lover  no  monotony.  It  is  marvelous  in 
range  of  sympathy,  in  subtlety  of  ex- 
pression, and  in  character-drawing. 
Guido,  Caponsacchi,  and  The  Pope 
stand  as  clearly  before  us  as  lago,  Pros- 
pero,  or  Lear,  while  Pompilia  has  hardly 
a  mate  even  in  Shakspere.  It  is  a  great 
poem,  but  its  length  must  limit  its  num- 
ber of  readers.  Time  is  fleeting,  and 


most  of  us  want  our  poetry  "  cut  short." 
Many,  toot  tire  before  they  get  into  it, 
and  never  reach  the  really  interesting 
part.  If  one  first  reads  Pompilia's  story 
he  is  quite  likely  to  gain  an  interest  that 
will  cause  him  to  go  back  and  take  the 
book  as  a  whole. 

The  new  vein  opened  by  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  Mr.  Browning  worked  to 
the  end.  He  occasionally  returned  to 
the  upper  levels,  and  gave  us  stirring 
lyrics  like  "  Herve  Riel,"  "Pheidippi- 
des,"  or  "  Muleykeh,"  humorous  poems 
like  "  Ned  Bratts,1'  or  dramatic  idyls  like 
"  Martin  Relph  "  or  "  Ivan  Ivanovitch," 
but  his  principal  later  works  are  akin  to 
his  great  dramatic  poem  :  "  The  Inn 
Album,"  "  Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Coun- 
try," "Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  "Aristo- 
phanes' Apology  "-—  poems  which  the 
critics  call  "  a  philosophical  presentation 
of  a  dramatic  motif." 

We  have  also  profound  studies  of  the 
deepest  themes,  like  "  La  Saisiaz," 
wherein  he  reasons  of  God,  the  soul, 
and  immortality  ;  and  dainty  love  songs 
like  those  scattered  through  "  Ferish- 
tah's  Fancies."  This  characteristic  poem 
and  "  The  Parleyings  with  certain  Peo- 
ple of  Importance,"  published  in  1884, 
were  his  last  work  previous  to  the  slight 
volume  published  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 

In  a  brief  review  of  this  nature,  but 
few  of  his  poems  can  be  even  referred 
to,  a  general  consideration  of  the  order 
of  the  more  important  ones,  and  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  his  life,  being 
all  that  is  aimed  at. 

In  the  admirable  six-volume  edition 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Browning's  works  cover  2, 500  pages,  one- 
half  having  been  written  previous  to 
Mrs.  Browning's  death  in  1861. 

No  other  English  poet  save  Shakspere 
has  written  so  much  in  quantity  ;  and  as 
to  quality,  so  far  as  specific  gravity  is 
considered,  it  certainly  is  not  light. 
These  pages  are  packed  with  thought, 
and  are  a  literature  in  themselves ;  so 
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that  when  we  consider  the  writings  of 
Browning  as  an  achievement,  we  are  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  fertility  and  power  of 
the  human  intellect. 

In  form  we  have  dramas,  lyrics,  and 
epics, —  the  entire  range, —  and  a  greater 
variety  of  metre  than  in  any  other  writ- 
er. Browning,  too,  is  a  master  in  rhym- 
ing, and  a  purist  in  the  use  of  language. 

A  classification  by  subject  would  be 
interesting,  but  must  be  foregone.  It 
would  show  that  there  are  few  themes 
that  did  not  engage  his  attention,  and 
that  his  knowledge  and  sympathy  were 
well-nigh  universal. 

With  music,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
he  shows  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  thor- 
oughness of  understanding  that  no  other 
poet  has  ever  attained  ;  and  we  can  well 
believe  the  statement  that  he  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  his  desire  to  express 
himself  through  these  arts,  as  well  as  by 
means  of  poetry. 

As  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Robert  Browning  and  his  work,  we  first 
think  of  him  as  a  striking  personality. 
His  vigorous  strength  impresses  us  for- 
cibly. He  is  a  potent  fact  in  the  world 
of  thought  and  in  the  literature  of  the 
age.  He  is  not  to  be  overlooked  nor 
easily  disposed  of,  and  we  certainly  can- 
nbt  afford  to  let  him  alone. 

Here  is  a  poet  of  acknowledged  intel- 
lectual power,  who  has  been  steadily 
writing  for  over  fifty  years.  What  is 
the  burden  of  his  cry  ?  What  has  he 
said  that  has  brightened  or  bettered  his 
fellow-men,  and  how  shall  we  judge  him  ? 
Was  he  a  great  poet,  or  only  a  voluminous 
one? 

Let  us  leave  for  a  moment  the  matter 
his  speech,  and  consider  the  manner 
of  it.  Browning's  verse  is  surely  origi- 
nal in  style,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  it  is  always  musical  or  beautiful. 
Musical  it  often  is,  and  at  times  sub- 
limely beautiful,  but  it  is  clear  that  those 
qualities  are  incidental,  and  not  his  main 
concern.  He  is  too  indifferent  to  them 


to  be  adjudged  a  great  poet  by  those 
whose  standards  measure  beauty  alone. 
Mr.  Stedman  in  his  critique  defines  a 
poet  as  "an  artist  of  the  beautiful,  the 
inventor  of  harmonious  numbers,  which 
shall  be  a  lure  and  a  repose."  Now  that 
is  exactly  what  Browning  is  not.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  he  is  n't,  it  is  "a 
lure  and  a  repose,"  and  heaven  help  us 
if  the  highest  aim  of  poetry  is  to  induce 
repose,  and  "  music  and  rest  "  are  the 
qualities  in  verse  that  prove  the  genius 
of  the  writer.  If  pleasure  were  the  end 
of  being,  this  hypothesis  might  stand  ; 
but  poetry  may  surely  serve  the  highest, 
and  there  is  something  better  in  life  than 
pleasure. 

And  then  as  to  manner,  there  are  va- 
rious kinds  of  beauty,  just  as  in  the  phys- 
ical world  there  is  the  gentle  beauty  of 
the  well  trimmed  lawn  and  the  rugged 
beauty  of  the  mountain  side.  Standards 
of  style  change,  but  there  is  always  a 
conventional  form,  and  when  a  strong 
soul  strikes  out  and  finds  expression  in 
the.  way  that  is  natural  to  him,  little  na- 
tures are  struck  aghast,  and  being  una- 
ble to  classify,  reject.  Wagner's  music 
.shocked  the  conventional  world  and 
offended  the  established  canons  of  art, 
but  there  were  a  few,  independent,  un- 
prejudiced, who  heard  him  gladly ;  and 
soon  that  good-natured  mass  we  call  the 
world  concluded  they  rather  liked  it. 
Melody  was  still  good,  but  it  was  found 
that  there  were  other  things  also  good, 
and  the  standards  were  advanced. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  from  a  strict- 
ly poetical  point  of  view  Mr.  Browning 
has  placed  relatively  too  little  value  on 
form  of  expression.  He  is  so  much  more 
concerned  with  what  he  is  saying  than 
with  how  he  is  saying  it,  that  he  is  eith- 
er in  a  degree  indifferent  to  the  latter, 
or  he  feels  it  disloyal  to  his  thought  to 
be  so  particular  in  the  dress  he  shall 
give  it. 

Browning  is  so  anxious  for  strength 
that  he  sacrifices  much  to  it,  and  in  his 
condensed  sentences  sometimes  errs  by 
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'making  them  too  strong  for  intellec- 
tual digestion.  He  seems,  too,  to  have 
a  contempt  for  anything  smooth  and 
commonplace,  and  has  probably  hard- 
ened in  a  style  originally  adopted  from 
fear  of  over-refinement.  His  lines  are  of- 
ten rugged,  but  not  from  carelessness 
or  perversity.  It  is  his  way,  and  it  is  for- 
cible. We  may  not  find  it  pleasing  al- 
ways, but  there  are  times  when  we  turn 
from  our  odor-laden  conservatories  to 
the  ocean  beach  for  a  good  salt  breeze. 

"  But  Browning  is  obscure,"  we  are 
constantly  told,  especially  by  those  who 
have  never  read  him.  This  persistent 
criticism  is  most  clearly  met  by  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Obiter  Dicta.  He  says :  "A  great  poet 
may  tax  our  brains,  but  he" ought  not  to 
puzzle  our  wits.  We  may  often  have  to 
ask  in  humility,  '  What  does  he  mean  ? ' 
but  not  in  despair, '  What  can  he  mean  ? ' 
Dreamy  and  inconclusive  the  poet  some- 
times, nay,  often,  cannot  help  being ; 
for  dreaminess  and  inconclusiveness  are 
conditions  of  thought  when  dwelling  on 
the  very  subjects  that  most  demand  po- 
etical treatment.  Misty,  therefore,  the 
poet  has  our  kind  permission  sometimes 
to  be  ;  but  muddy,  never !  A  great  poet, 
like  a  great  peak,  must  sometimes  be 
allowed  to  have  his  head  in  the  clouds, 
and  to  disappoint  us  of  the  wide  pros- 
pect we  had  hoped  to  gain ;  but  the 
clouds  which  envelop  him  must  be  at- 
tracted to  and  not  made  by  him." 

He  proceeds  to  apply  these  tests  and 
shows  that  the  charge  of  unintelligibility 
does  not  hold  against  the  great  bulk  of 
Mr.  Browning's  writings.  He  admits 
exceptions,  and  maintains  that  "  we  need 
be  at  no  pains  to  find  a  meaning  for  ev- 
erything Mr.  Browning  has  written,  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done, —  when  these 
few  freaks  of  a  crowded  brain  are  thrown 
overboard  to  the  sharks  of  verbal  criti- 
cism who  feed  on  such  things,  —  Mr. 
Browning  and  his  great  poetical  achieve- 
ment remain  behind,  to  be  dealt  with 
and  accounted  for." 


Mr.  Swinburne,  too,  most  loyally  de- 
fends his  brother  poet,  and  says  the 
accusation  "  was  never  misapplied  more 
persistently  and  perversely  than  to 
Robert  Browning."  He  says  that  "he 
is  something  too  much  the  reverse  of 
obscure.  He  never  thinks  but  at  full 
speed  ;  and  the  rate  of  his  thought  is  to 
that  of  another  man's  as  the  speed  of  a 
railway  to  that  of  a  wagon  " ;  and  that 
the  proper  mood  in  which  to  study  for 
the  first  time  a  book  of  Mr.  Browning's 
is  the  freshest,  clearest,  most  active  mood 
of  the  mind,  in  its  brightest  and  keenest 
hours  of  work. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  very  large  part 
of  Mr.  Browning's  verse  is  not  easy  read- 
ing. He  once  said  in  a  letter  :  "  I  never 
pretended  to  offer  such  literature  as 
should  be  a  substitute  for  a  cigar  or  a 
game  at  dominoes  to  an  idle  man."  He 
is  a  poet  tremendously  in  earnest,  often 
choosing  for  his  themes  the  ultimate 
questions  of  life,  and  giving  us  profound 
studies  of  the  human  soul ;  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  at  a  glance  we 
can  catch  the  full  meaning  of  the  lines 
in  which  he  has  embodied  his  deepest 
thoughts  and  loftiest  aspirations. 

His  style  is  not  clear.  He  does  "some- 
thing lack  "  in  lucidity,  and  many  of  his 
sentences  seem  gratuitously  involved  ; 
but  if  ordinary  intelligence,  backed  by 
any  fair  purpose  or  desire  of  understand- 
ing, be  applied  to  his  verse,  it  will  be 
found  quite  other  than  a  succession  of 
enigmas  to  be  patiently  unraveled.  Va- 
rying with  the  theme,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  with  the  poet's  mood,  it  is  rea- 
sonably comprehensible.  If  it  could  be 
exhausted  with  a  single  half-asleep  read- 
ing at  the  fag  end  of  a  busy  day,  it  would 
not  be  worth  reading  at  all. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson  once  said  to  me : 
"  Usually,  the  first  time  I  read  one  of 
Browning's  poems  it  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, the  second  time  it  is  fairly  plain  ; 
-the  third  time  it  is  beautiful  —  and 
after  that  an  added  joy  to  my  life." 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  appreci- 
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ation  of  Browning  by  those  intellectually 
capable  of  appreciating  him  is  clearly 
laziness.  We  are  not  willing  to  study  a 
poem,  having  a  traditional  idea  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  pretty  kind  of  a  thing, 
bound  to  please  us  at  sight  ;  something 
that  will  tickle  our  feelings,  not  tax  our 
brains.  It  must  always  be  beautiful, 
and  its  beauty  must  be  quite  open  and 
easy  of  apprehension.  There  is  that 
kind,  and  it  is  good, —  but  there  are  oth- 
er kinds.  There  are  poems,  as  there  are 
women,  that  grow  beautiful  as  we  learn 
to  know  them,  and  there  are  those  whose 
beauties  are  hidden,  like  those  of  the 
arbutus  of  our  boyhood,  the  earliest  and 
loveliest  of  New  England's  flowers. 
Half  its  charm  was  in  its  discovery.  No 
glaring  dandelion  that  one  could  not  help 
seeing  ever  moved  us  as  the  fragrant 
May  flower,  hidden  beneath  its  dull  foli- 
age, and  found  through  faith  and  pa- 
tience. 

But  there  is  much  misapprehension  as 
to  the  actual  obscurity  of  Browning's 
writings.  A  few  unfortunate  instances 
prejudice  the  whole,  and  give  him  an 
undeserved  reputation.  In  the  dramas 
no  one  can  pretend  there  is  any  lack  of 
clearness ;  most  of  the  dramatic  pieces 
are  intelligible  at  first  reading;  there 
are  few  lines  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book 
that  send  one  back  to  hunt  for  their 
meaning.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  the  shortest  poems,  which 
are  very  apt  to  be  the  ones  picked  out 
when  an  inquirer  turns  to  Browning,  are 
the  most  puzzling,  and  in  some  instances 
incomprehensible.  It  does  seem  that 
they  are  needlessly  so,  and  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  his  work  improved  in  this 
respect  with  experience  and  matured 
powers.  Ferishtah's  Fancies  furnishes 
quite  as  many  nuts  to  crack  as  did  Par- 
acelsus. But  as  has  been  truly  said: 
"  It  is  not  necessarily  a  literary  crime  to 
write  in  such  way  as  to  exact  thought 
and  study  from  the  reader,  if  only  results 
justify  the  labor,"  and  no  one  can  deny 
that  in  Browning's  case  they  do. 

VOL.  XV.— 16. 


There  are  worse  things  than  obscurity. 
There  are  alleged  poets  who  give  us  but 
"  words,  words."  They  flow  as  smoothly 
as  maple  syrup,  they  tinkle  as  prettily 
as  one  of  their  babbling  rills,  but  there 
is  nothing  under  them, —  no  thought,  no 
purpose,  no  inspiration.  Tlu-y  have 
their  end.  Sedatives  are  good,  but  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually  most  of  us  • 
a  stimulant,  and  in  Browning  we  get  it. 
There  is  a  stalwart  strength  in  him  that 
communicates  itself.  If  his  poems  are 
rough  and  disjointed  they  at  least  have 
character,  and  that  is  the  essential  thing. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  what  he  is.  Brown- 
ing is  Browning,  and  we  can  take  him 
or  leave  him.  If  we  leave  him  we  leave 
much,  and  if  we  take  him,  a  life-time 
cannot  exhaust  the  marvelous  mine. 
And  when  we  have  taken  him,  and  are 
somewhat  wonted  to  his  manner,  much 
of  the  initial  difficulty  will  be  found  to 
pass  away.  We  will  find  that  as  in  all 
writing,  prose  equally  with  verse,  facility 
of  comprehension  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  subject  treated.  Abstract 
things,  and  simple  objects,  characters, 
or  ideas,  will  be  simply  or  lucidly  des- 
cribed or  stated,  naturally  and  fittingly  ; 
while  subtler  and  more  complex  thoughts 
will  as  naturally  find  expression  in  lan- 
guage less  clear,  and  in  sentences  whose 
construction  must  be  considered. 

Let  us  take  an  instance,  a  poem  des- 
criptive of  nature,  colored  with  a  simple 
thought  like  love  of  home.  What  is  there 
obscure  or  involved  in  "Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad  "  ? 

Oh,  to  be  in  England 

Now  that  April 's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England  — now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  ! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
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Blossoms  and  dewdrops— at  the  bent  spray's  edge,— 
That 's  the  wise  thrush  ;  he  sings  each  song  twice 

over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine,  careless  rapture  ! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower, — 
Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  !  " 

\Yhat  can  be  clearer  than  the  fresh, 
lovely  landscape  that  grows  before  our 
eyes  as  we  read  these  fine  lines  ?  Where 
will  better  verse  painting  be  found  ? 

Stedman,  in  his  generally  severe  and 
unsympathetic  criticism,  is  constrained 
to  praise  this  poem.  He  particularly 
quotes  the  three  lines  : 

That 's  the  wise  thrush ;   he  sings  each  song  twice 

over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture, 

and  says,  "  Having  in  mind  Shakspere 
and  Shelley,  I  nevertheless  think  these 
lines  the  finest  ever  written  touching 
the  song  of  a  bird." 

Take  another  short  poem,  addressed 
to  his  .wife,  and  note  the  contrast. 

MY  STAR. 

All  that  I  know 

Of  a  certain  star 

Is,  it  can  throw 

(Like  the  angled  spar) 

Now  a  dart  of  red, 

Now  a  dart  of  blue; 

Till  my  friends  have  said 

They  would  fain  see,  too, 
My  star  that  darkles,  the  red  and  the  blue ! 
'Then  it  stops  like  a  bird,  like  a  flower  hangs  furled  : 
They  must  solace  themselves  with  the  Saturn  above  it, 
What  matter  to  me  if  their  star  is  a  world  ? 
Mine  has  opened  its  soul  to  me  ;  therefore  I  love  it. 

This  is  a  fancy  ;  it  is  not  plain,  — it  is 
not  intended  to  be.  It  suggests,  it  does 
not  picture  or  explain.  One  likes  to 
read  it  over  and  over,  and  wonder  if  he 
sees  what  Browning  saw,  feels  what  he 
felt.  In  its  veiled  meaninglies  its  charm. 
This  quality  makes  the  poems  of  endur- 
ing interest.  As  in  Shakspere,  no  famil- 
iarity exhausts,  and  one  expects,  however 
often  he  may  read,  to  find  new  beauties 


of  thought,  new  revelations  of  meaning. 
Browning's  descriptive  power  is  won- 
derful. In  a  few  strong  lines  the  picture 
is  complete.  Take  the  storm  in  the  first 
scene  of  Pippa  Passes,  Ottima  speaking  : 

*'  Buried  in  woods  we  lay,  you  recollect  ; 
Swift  ran  the  searching  tempest  overhead  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burned  thro'  the  pine-tree  roof — here  burned  and 

there, 

As  if  God's  messenger  thro'  the  close  wood  screen 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a  venture, 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me  :  then  broke 
The  thunder  like  a  whole  sea  overhead." 

A  powerful  figure,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Or  take,  in   quite   another  vein,  the 
opening  lines  of  Pippa  Passes,  describing 
the  breaking  of  day : 

"Day  ! 

Faster  and  more  fast, 
O'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last ; 
Boils,  pure  gold,  o'er  the  cloud-cup's  brim 
Where  spurting  and  suppressed  it  lay  — 
For  not  a  froth-flake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  gray 
Of  the  eastern  cloud,  an  hour  away 
But  forth  one  wavelet,  then  another,  curled, 
Till  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  suppressed, 
Rose,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 
Flickered  in  bounds,  grew  gold,  then  overflowed  the 
world." 

It  has  been  said  that  Browning's  char- 
acters all  talk  like  Browning  —  that 
"  Pippa  is  a  Paracelsus  in  pantalets."  In 
a  degree,  there  is  truth  in  the  criticism. 
Browning  is  no  photographer.  He  is 
an  artist  and  prefers  to  sketch,  and  he 
idealizes,  which  is  the  poet's  office ;  and 
so  while  his  characters  are  very  human, 
and  very  sharply  drawn,  they  do  express 
themselves  in  the  general  manner  of  Mr. 
Browning. 

This  is  almost  equally  true  of  Shaks- 
pere, whose  characters  use  the  same 
style  of  language,  modified  by  their  sta- 
tion. There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  language  of  Sludge  and  Par- 
acelcus  as  there  is  between  that  of 
Touchstone  and  Hamlet.  In  verse  this 
must  always  be,  and  Mr.  Browning's 
characters  are  none  the  less  vivid  and 
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real,  that  they  all  use  the  English  lan- 
guage somewhat  after  his  fashion. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  in  America  to  appreciate  Brown- 
ing, in  a  paper  written  forty  years  ago, 
said :  "  His  men  and  women  are  men 
and  women;  and  not  Mr.  Browning  mas- 
queradingin  different  colored  dominoes." 

However  he  has  done  it,  his  person- 
ages take  hold  strongly,  and  are  not  to 
be  forgotten,  once  we  know  them.  As 
the  author  of  "  Obiter  Dicta  "  remarks  : 
"  It  is  plain  truth  to  say  that  no  other 
English  poet,  living  or  dead,  Shakspere 
excepted,  has  so  heaped  up  human  inter- 
est for  his  readers  as  has  Robert  Brown- 
ing." 

He  has,  too,  treated  themes  of  the 
greatest  significance,  and  in  a  robust 
and  forceful  manner.  Mr.  John  Morley, 
in  his  review  of  the  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  refers  to  our  having  been  "  so  debil- 
itated by  pastorals  and  the  little  ethics  of 
the  rectory-parlor  set  to  sweet  music, 
the  respectable  aspiration  of  the  senti- 
mental curate  married  to  exquisite  verse, 
and  the  everlasting  glorification  of  the 
domestic  sentiment,  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  turning  into  flat  valetudinarians." 
Browning  is  a  relief  from  such  writing. 
He  is  never  namby-pamby. 

His  knowledge  seems  practically 
boundless,  and  he  is  conscientiously 
accurate  when  he  condenses  the  spirit  of 
an  era  into  a  few  lines.  Ruskin,  speak- 
ing of  his  treatment  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
says  he  "  is  unerring  in  every  sentence 
he  writes ;  always  vital,  right,  and 
profound "  ;  and  that  in  thirty  lines  of 
"The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  St. 
Praxed's  Church,"  Browning  has  said 
nearly  all  regarding  the  Central  Renais- 
sance that  he  had  said  in  thirty  pages. 
He  adds  :  "The  worst  of  it  is  that  this 
kind  of  concentrated  writing  needs  so 
much  solution  before  the  reader  can 
fairly  get  the  good  of  it,  that  people's 
patience  fails  them,  and  they  give  up  the 
thing  as  insoluble  ;  though  truly  it  ought 
to  be  to  the  current  of  common  thought 


like  Saladin's  talisman  dipped  in  clear 
water,  not  soluble  altogether,  but  mak- 
ing the  element  medicinable." 

Browning  suffers  in  popularity  from 
his  habit  of  dealing  with  the  individual 
rather  than  the  general.  He  is  not  at- 
tracted to  that  poetical  expression  of 
feelings  common  to  all,  which  is  the 
basis  of  much  popular  poetry.  As  we 
most  enjoy  at  the  opera  the  passages 
that  are  familiar  to  us,  so  in  poetry  we 
enjoy  coming  across  our  own  feelings 
and  thoughts  arrayed  in  tuneful  numbers. 
But  Browning  takes  an  individual  soul, 
and  commonly  a  complex  one,  and  stud- 
ies its  growth  or  decadence.  They  are 
not' always  lovely  or  interesting  as  indi- 
viduals, and  generally  we  must  get  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  them,  before  we 
can  feel  that  we  understand  or  sympa- 
thize with  them.  They  commonly  prove- 
worth  cultivating,  but  most  readers  pre- 
fer the  kindly,  good-mannered,  agreeable 
people  who  do  not  require  to  be  culti- 
vated in  order  to  be  understood.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  when  the  head  has 
to  be  exercised  before  the  heart  there  is 
chilling  of  sympathy ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  than  when  the  heart  and  head  move 
together,  the  sympathy  if  not  wider  is 
deeper  and  truer. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "the  best 
poetry  is  that  which  reproduces  most  of 
life."  If  this  is  so,  Browning  must  rank 
among  the  great  poets,  even  though  in 
art  he  may  fall  short  of  our  ideals.  Bir- 
rell  writes :  "  Poetry  should  be  vital, 
either  stirring  our  blood  by  its  divine 
movement,  or  snatching  our  breath  by 
its  divine  perfection.  To  do  both  is  su- 
preme glory;  to  do  either  is  enduring 
fame."  Applying  this  dictum,  Brown- 
ing's perfection  as  artist  allows  us  to 
breathe  normally,  hence  supreme  glory 
is  not  his ;  but  his  poetry,  if  anything, 
is  vital,  artd  does  stir  our  blood  by  its 
divine  movement,  hence  we  must  grant 
him  enduring  fame. 

But  what  is  the  burden  of  his  song  ? 
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If  he  is  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
what  is  his  cry  ?  For  what  does  Robert 
Browning  stand  ? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
satisfactorily  in  the  brief  space  remain- 
ing. I  hope  the  meagreness  of  state- 
ment will  induce  a  careful  reading  of 
the  two  chapters  in  Dowden's  Studies 
in  Literature,  "The  Transcendental 
Movement,"  and  "  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
Mr.  Browning  —  a  comparative  study," 
—  in  which  are  admirably  stated  Mr. 
Browning's  place  in  literature,  and  his 
central  idea.  It  seems  to  me  what  he 
most  truly  is,  is  best  expressed  by  his 
friend  Domett's  epigram : 

"  Robert  Browning,  subtlest  assertor  of  the  Soul 
in  Song." 

He  is  the  prophet  of  spiritual  life. 
The  supreme  realities  to  him  are  God 
and  the  human  soul,  and  his  interest  in 
man  centers  in  his  thought  and  being. 
He  is  a  reconciler  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  Life  is  good.  He  accepts  it 
for  its  own  sake,  but  finds  its  highest 
value  in  its  being  the  school  of  the  life 
to  come.  All  its  gifts  :  knowledge,  pas- 
sion, power,  pleasure  are  ours  to  enjoy, 
but  not  to  rest  in.  If  they  satisfy,  they 
are  fatal.  They  fulfill  their  purpose  in 
proportion  as  we  use  them,  and  still  as- 
piring pass  through  them  and  by  them, 
seeking  God,  our  final  rest. 

O  'twere  too  absurd  to  slight 
For  the  hereafter,  the  today's  delight ! 
Quench  thirst  at  this,  then  next  well-spring, 
Wear  home-lilies  ere  strange  lotus  in  thy  hair. 


Life  is  probation,  and  this  earth  no  goal, 
But  starting  point  of  man. 


Why  stay  we  on  the  earth  unless  to  grow  ? 

I  count  life  just  a  stuff 
To  try  the  soul's  strength  on. 


Life  's  inadequate  to  joy 
As  the  soul  sees  joy. 

Browning  is  the  loftiest  of  optimists. 
His  belief  in  God  is  so  strong,  his  trust* 


is  so  profound,  that  he  always  hopes  and 
he  always  dares.  He  is  courage  itself, 
and  if  there  is  anything  he  hates  it  is 
cowardice,  and  the  weak  doubt  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  action  and  progress. 
He  would  have  man  do  and  risk  failure, 
rather  than  do  nothing  and  petrify.  He 
is  always  for  action,  and  distrust  is  about 
the  worst  sin.  In  a  strong,  healthy 
way  he  is  the  most  religious  of  poets ; 
not  that  he  preaches,  but  his  unwaver- 
ing faith  finds  constant  expression,  and 
in  everything  he  writes  he  shows  that 
absolute  reliance  on  the  almighty  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  all  true  religion. 

He  is  thoroughly  Christian,  too ;  not 
in  any  dogmatic  sense,  but  in  sympathy 
with  its  spirit  and  its  promise  of  the  life 
beyond  the  grave.  The  ethic  principle 
is  always  the  controlling  one,  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  keynote  he  struck 
in  his  first  poem  has  been  steadily  held 
to  his  last,  that  however  they  may  have 
varied  in  art  they  have  every  one  been 
true  to  his  noble  conceptions  of  life, 
and  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator, 
we  must  conclude  that  in  the  highest 
sense  Browning  is  the  poet  of  religion, 
as  Shakspere  was  the  poet  of  humanity. 
God  is  all  in  all,  and  ever  immanent. 
The  world  of  matter  is  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  through  which  his  power, 
and  will,  and  love  reach  his  children. 

He  dwells  in  all 

From  life's  minutest  beginnings  up  at  last 
To  man —  the  consummation  of  this  scheme  of  being 
The  completion  of  the  sphere  of  life. 

God  to  him  is  something  more  than  "  a 
stream  of  tendency  not  ourselves,"  and 
nature  with  a  capital  N  does  not  satisfy 
him.  The  Infinite  One  is  Creafor,  Pre- 
server, Inspirer  and  End  of  all.  He  is 
not  the  material  world,  but  he  feels  with 
it.  In  spring-time, 

The  lark 

Soars  upward,  shivering  for  very  joy  ; 
Afar  the  ocean  sleeps  ;  white  fishing  gulls 
Flit  where  the  strand  is  purple  with  its  tribe 
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Of  nested  limpets  ;  savage  creatures  seek 

Their  loves  in  wood  and  plain  — and  God  renews 

His  ancient  rapture. 

There  are  times  when  God  is  very  near 
us,  when 

He  glows  above 

With  scarce  an  intervention,  presses  close 
And  palpitatingly,  his  soul  o'er  ours. 

Man's  spiritual  existence  is  a  matter 
beyond  and  above  proof. 

Quoth  a  young  Sadducee : 
"  Reader  of  many  rolls, 

Is  it  so  certain  we 

Have,  as  they  tell  us,  souls?  " 
"  Son,  there  is  no  reply  !  " 

The  Rabbi  bit  his  beard  : 
"  Certain  a  soul  have  7 — 

We  may  have  none,"  he  sneer'd. 

Mr.  Browning  concerns  himself  little 
with  humanity  in  the  large,  or  with  the 
human  race  and  its  prospects.  His  in- 
terest is  for  the  individual,  and  to  him 
the  world  is  made  up  of  individuals. 
Man's  life  is  one  here  and  hereafter,  and 
there  is  no  conflict. 

All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh 
helps  soul. 

Man  is  blest  in  being  made  too  great 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  earthly  attain- 
ments or  possessions. 

A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp 
Or  what 's  a  heaven  for  ? 

And  since  he  is  not  to  be  satisfied  but 
to  continually  aspire,  the  difficulties  and 
trials  of  life  that  keep  him  from  sluggish 
contents  are  blessings. 

Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  burns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sling  that  bids  not  sit  nor  stand,  but  go  ! 

Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain  ! 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang  ;   dare,  never  grudge 
the  throe ! 

Growth,  progress,  is  our  divine  dis- 
tinction. If  we  are  satisfied  with  the 


earthly  we  forfeit  the  higher  inheritance 
but  if  we,  unsatisfied,  seek  higher  good, 
indefinite  progress  is  open  to  us. 

Progress,  man's  distinctive  mark  alone, 

Not  God's  and  not  the  beasts  ;  God  is,  they  are. 

Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be. 

In  this  is  infinite  hope  for, 

All  that  is  at  all 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure : 
What  entered  into  thee, 
That  was,  is,  and  shall  be  : 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops  :   Potter  and  clay 
endure. 

Love  is  to  Browning  the  divine  prin- 
ciple. 

The  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  God 
Amid  his  worlds. 

Love  on  earth,  too,  is  the  most  prec- 
ious thing  we  have. 

What 's  the  earth 

With  all  its  art,   verse,  music,  worth, 
Compared  with  love,  found,  gained, 
And  kept  ? 

Love  leads  the  soul  to  its  highest  perfection. 

There  is  great  tenderness  and  purity 
in  his  expression  of  love  for  woman. 

June  's  twice  June  since  she  breathed  it  with  me. 

Never  the  time  and  the  place 
And  the  loved  one  all  together ; 
This  path  —  how  soft  to  pace  ! 
This  May  —  what  magic  weather? 
Where  is  the  loved  one's  face  ? 


Love,  if  you  know  the  light 

That  your  soul  casts  in  my  sight, 

How  I  look  to  you 

For  the  pure  and  true, 

And  the  beauteous  and  the  right, — 

Bear  with  a  moment's  spite 

When  a  mere  mote  threats  the  white. 

His  loyalty  and  devotion  to  truth  is  a 
marked  characteristic,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  general  views. 
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Truth  is  the  strong  thing 
Let  man's  life  be  true. 

With  truth  and  purity  go  other  gifts  ! 
All  gifts  come  clustering  to  that. 


Truth  's  golden  o'er  us,  although  we  refuse  it. 

And  from  his  firm    faith  flows   the 
serenest  trust  and  cheerfulness. 

For  God 
We  're  good  enough,  tho'  the  world  casts  us  out. 


Sorrow  is  vain,  and  despondency  sinful. 


No  work  began  shall  ever  pause  for  death. 


I  trust  in  the  compensating,  great  God. 


There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good  ;  what  was  shall 

live  as  before, — 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs; — in  the  heaven  a 

perfect  round. 

Very  imperfect  and  incomplete  is  this 
statement  of  Browning's  creed,  nor  can 
more  than  reference  be  made  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  lofty  conceptions 
to  every  theme  he  touches,  to  music, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  to  woman,  hu- 
man love,  and  every  aspect  ©f  life  and 
thought. 

We  may  call  him  poet  or  no  poet,  but 
we  must  surely  acknowledge  that  he  is 
a  strong  and  helpful  soul.  He  is  one  of 
the  great  seers  and  prophets  of  mankind. 
Materialism  may  grow  big  with  conceit 
till  it  overshadows  the  world,  it  never 
darkens  his  spirit.  Agnosticism  may 
be  ever  so  confident,  and  draw  where  it 
pleases  the  limit  of  man's  knowledge, — 
it  matters  not  to  him,  —he  knows.  Pes- 
simism may  wear  the  darkest  of  specta- 
cles, and  see  the  dismal  only  ;  he  sees  the 
evil  also,  yet  still  the  world  co  him  is 
good.  And  if  one  man  can  see,  he  will 
suffer  no  doubt,  though  ten  thousand 
do  not.'*.  Here  is  an  intellect  of  unsur- 
passed power,  which  has  been  devoted 
as  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  high- 
est form  of  life,  —  that  of  the  soul.—  as 
has  that  of  any  scientist  in  the  land  to 
the  lower.  All  praise  to  the  latter.  Their 
discoveries  and  hypotheses  are  wonder- 


ful and  fascinating,  but  what  of  man? 
Have  we  exhausted  or  lost  interest  in 
him  ?  And  what  of  God  ?  Shall  we 
not  equally  listen  to  the  report  of  an  un- 
trammeled,  courageous,  keen,  and  able 
mind,  which  has  studied  the  nature  and 
relation  of  the  human  and  the  divine  ? 
Here  is  one,  independent  of  gain,  unre- 
strained by  calling,  not  bound  by  pre- 
cedent, quite  careless  of  the  world's  flat- 
tery or  scorn,  who  has  for  half  a  century 
given  to  his  fellow-men  his  best  of 
thought  and  feeling  !  His  life  has  been 
a  true  and  noble  one,  unspotted,  unself- 
ish. To  him  as  to  others  pure  of  heart, 
it  has  been  revealed  to  see  God,  and  shall 
we  not  take  on  faith  his  testimony  ? 

Browning  does  not  antagonize  'sci- 
ence. He  is  inclusive,  and  he  recon- 
ciles many  kinds  of  truth.  He  can  say 
with  his  noble  shepherd  boy,  David, 
when  he  sings  to  the  truly  royal  Saul : 

I  have  gone  the  whole  round  of  creation  :  I  saw  and 
I  spoke  : 

I,  a  work  of  God's  hand  for  that  purpose,  received 
in  my  brain 

And  pronounced  on  the  rest  of  his  handwork,  re- 
turned him  again 

His  creation's  approval  or  censure,  I  spoke  as  I  saw. 

I  report,  as  a  man  may  of  God's  work,  all's  love, 
yet  all 's  law. 

Robert  Browning  has  assuredly  done 
the  world  good  service  in  upholding  the 
spiritual,  the  ideal,  the  transcendental. 
The  cant  to  materialism  is  so  strong,  and 
the  cant  of  materialism  is  so  blatant, 
that  some  strong  voice  is  needed  whose 
tones  can  be  heard  above  tb.e  din,  to  as- 
sure us  that 

God 's  in  his  heaven, 

All 's  right  with  the  world. 

These  two  lines,  the  last  of  Pippa's 
song  as  she  passes  by  Ottima  and  Se- 
bald,  seem  to  epitomize  Browning's  phi- 
losophy of  life.  How  they  ring  and  cheer 
when  spoken  by  a  strong  soul  who  be- 
lieves them  ! 

Browning's    poetry,   as  poetry ,~  falls 
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short  of  the  highest  standards  in  that  its 
beauty  is  subordinate.  Tried  by  the  test 
that  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  please,  much 
of  it  might  be  excluded  altogether  ;  but 
taking  him  as  a  whole,  judging  him  as 
he  is,  admitting  grievous  faults  of  man- 
ner, trying  parentheses,  unaccustomed 
ejaculations,  tremendous  rhyming,  om- 
nivorousness,  obscurity,  and  all,  there  rs 
certainly  more  than  enough  to  counter- 
balance these  in  his  lofty  thought,  his 
stimulating  call  to  action,  his  noble  con- 
ceptions of  life,  his  fervent  faith,  his  loy- 
alty to  the  soul  and  his  insistence  on  God. 
He  belongs  to  the  world's  great  teach- 
ers and  inspirers.  He  stands  by  Carlyle 
and  Emerson,  in  protest  against  the  low 
and  unworthy  in  life  and  thought.  If 
his  teaching  can  be  condensed  into  one 


word,  that  word  it  seems  to  me  is  "  as- 
pire,"—  and  what  call  is  more  needed? 
There  are  in  men  and  poets  diversities 
of  gifts,  and  many  are  good,  but  he  who 
can  help  his  fellow-man  upward  is  most 
richly  endowed.  In  hierarchy  of  souls 
he  is  first. 

Here's  the  top  peak  :  the  multitude  below 

Live,  for  they  can,  there ; 
This  man  decided  not  to  Live  hut  Know 

Bury  this  man  there  ? 

Here — here's    his    place,    where   meteors  shoot, 
clouds  form, 

Lightnings  are  loosened, 
Stars  come  and  go  !     Let  joy  break  with  the  storm, 

Peace  let  the  dew  send  ! 
Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects : 

Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him  —  still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying. 

Ckarles  A. ^  Murdoch. 


THE    DESERTED    CABIN. 

TALL  thistles  grow  about  the  door, 
And  up  and  down  the  mouldy  wall 
Through  rotten  wood  black  spiders  crawl ; 
Across  its  roof  the  chipmunks  run, 
The  chinks  let  in  the  dying  sun 
Who  lays  his  red  swords  on  the  floor, 
But  hark!    A  dismal  autumn  blast 
Sweeps  up  the  gulch  and  'round  apast 
The  cabin, —now  a  sudden  moan 
Within  the  chimney's  mouth  of  stone, 
While  on  the  hearth  the  blackened  brands 
Are  touched,  are  moved  by  unseen  hands. 

Herbert  Bas/tford. 
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EPISODES  OF  WESTERN  LIFE. 
I — HUNTING  A  MURDERER  ON  BLOOMER  ISLAND. 


DEEDS  of  violence  were  common  in 
California  during  the  mining  period. 
The  pistol  and  the  dagger  were  in  fre- 
quent use.  Men  righted  their  own 
wrongs,  without  waiting  for  the  tardy 
hand  of  justice.  The  sluice  robber  and 
the  horse  thief,  if  caught,  were  hanged. 
The  murderer  was  either  strung  up  to  the 
nearest  tree,  or  promptly  acquitted  by  the 
self  selected  jury  of  miners.  Mob  law 
reigned  at  times  even  in  San  Francisco. 
In  the  interior  towns  it  was  of  common 
occurrence. 

No  atrocious  and  bloody  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  Golden  State  ever  called 
forth  a  more  determined  purpose  to  pun- 
ish the  criminal,  than  one  executed  at 
Cherokee,  California,  on  the  night  of  the 
i/th  of  June,  in  1871. 

Among  the  residents  of  that  rich  min- 
ing camp  was  one  George  Sharkovitch, 
usually  called  Austrian  George.  He 
was  an  olive-skinned,  black-eyed  fellow, 
strong  and  agile,  but  illiterate  and  ani- 
mal in  his  disposition  and  passions.  He 
was  a  miner  by  occupation,  and  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  time  about  the  store 
of  Thomas  McDanel,  whom  he  often 
helped  in  work  that  required  unusual 
strength.  This  gentleman  had  a  beau- 
tiful daughter  just  budding  into  woman- 
hood. From  her  charms  of  person  and 
amiable  disposition  she  was  a  favorite 
among  young  and  old.  Sharkovitch  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  her,  and  attempted 
in  his  boorish  way  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance. She  totally  ignored  him,  and  in 
consequence  he  hated  her  and  made 
threats  against  her  life. 

In  a  few  months  the  father  died.  The 
Austrian  saw  Miss  McDanel  the  object 
of  general  sympathy,  and  his  hatred  be- 
came intensified.  She  occasionally  ac- 


cepted theattentions  of  younggentlemen 
who  visited  her  mother's  home.  Sharko- 
vitch swore  he  would  kill  the  girl  if  she 
married  any  of  these.  His  words  were 
thought  mere  idle  talk,  and  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  them. 

On  the  night  in  question  Miss  Mc- 
Danel accompanied  Doctor  Sawyer  and 
a  friend,  Miss  Maria  Glass,  to  a  wedding, 
which  was  followed  by  a  dance.  During 
the  night,  Mr.  M.  H.  Wells,  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  noticed  Austrian  George 
peering  into  the  windows  of  the  hall  from 
time  to  time.  The  threats  of  this  man 
came  to  his  mind,  and  he  determined  to 
watch  him.  While  he  was  absent  from 
the  room  a  few  moments,  Doctor  Sawyer 
and  the  two  young  ladies  started  home. 
On  his  return,  Mr.  Wells  hastened  to 
overtake  them. 

The  moon  was  up,  but  gave  a  dim, 
uncertain  light.  The  young  ladies  and 
their  escort  heard  a  man  behind  them. 
Miss  McDanel  said,  "  Maria,  there  is 
your  father." 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "it  is  not  his 
step." 

At  that  moment  the  person  overtook 
them,  but  neither  recognized  who  he 
was!  The  next  instant  he  sprang  for- 
ward, caught  Susie  McDanel  by  her  hair, 
pulled  her  head  suddenly  backward,  and 
drove  a  sharp,  long-bladed  knife  into  her 
heart.  The  deed  was  done  so  quickly 
that  the  Doctor,  who  was  looking  the 
other  way,  did  not  realize  what  had  oc- 
curred, till  Miss  Glass  cried,  "  My  God  \ 
he  has  murdered  Susie  \ "  She  was  bend- 
ing forward  talking  to  her  companion, 
and  saw  the  cruel  knife  driven  into  the 
fair  bosom.  It  was  so  sudden  that  she 
had  no  time  to  give  a  warning  cry. 

The  murderer  instantly  turned  and 
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fled.  The  Doctor  drew  a  pistol,  and 
fired  once  or  twice  at  the  fleeing  assas- 
sin. Mr.  Wells,  who  just  a  second  too 
late  overtook  his  friends,  also  fired  two 
or  three  shots,  but  neither  took  effect. 
The  poor  girl  ran  forward  a  few  steps, 
and  fell  dead  without  a  word  or  groan. 
The  body  was  taken  to  the  nearest  dwell- 
ing, but  life  had  departed. 

In  a  few  moments  the  news  spread 
that  Austrian  George  had  murdered 
Susie  McDanel.  To  capture  the  assas- 
sin and  avenge  her  death  was  the  thought 
of  all.  A  citizens'  meeting  was  called, 
and  the  light  of  the  early  June  morn- 
ing had  hardly  flushed  with  crimson  the 
surrounding  hill-tops,  when  not  less  than 
fifty  determined  men  started  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive. 

Cherokee  stands  upon  a  high  plateau, 
while  two  and  a  half  miles 'east  of  it  runs 
the  North  Feather,  a  wild  and  turbulent 
stream.  Down  the  precipitous  sides  of 
this  plateau  Sharkovitch  fled,  with  all 
the  speed  that  fear  lends  to  human  feet. 
To  the  bank  of  this  river  he  was  tracked 
by  his  numerous  pursuers. 

Here  an  Indian  was  found,"who  said  a 
white  man  had  run  down  the  hill,  gun 
in  hand,  that  night,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Set  me  across  the  river  in  your  boat,  or 
I  will  shoot  you."  He  described  the 
man.  It  was  Sharkovitch  beyond  a 
doubt. 

East  of  the  river  rose  a  high  and  rug- 
ged mountain,  known  as  Bloomer  Hill. 
This  reached  a  height  of  3,000  feet ;  still 
beyond  was  a  deep  canon,  and  from  this 
started  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierras. 
Once  he  was  amid  the  higher  mountains 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  the. 
murderer.  The  only  hope  was  to  sur- 
round Bloomer  Hill  and  cut  off  his  es- 
cape. The  North  Feather  encircled  the 
mountain  upon  the  west  and  north,  leav- 
ing only  the  other  two  sides  to  be  guard- 
ed. This  was  fortunate,  for  the  distance 
was  great,  and  the  country  covered  with 
dense  underbrush. 

Messengers  were  dispatched  to  Sheriff 


Miller,  at  Oroville,  and  a  force  of  men 
started  from  that  town.  Guards  were 
posted  at  every  road  and  pass,  with  or- 
ders to  shoot  down  the  murderer  unless 
he  instantly  surrendered.  On  that  day 
fully  one  hundred  men  were  on  the  track 
of  the  assassin,  and  all  felt  that  he  would 
be  captured  in  a  few  hours. 

A  party  of  Indians  started  from  Feath- 
er River,  and  tracked  the  fugitive  step 
by  step  up  the  sides  of  Bloomer  Hill,  till 
he  was  traced  to  a  dense  thicket  of  un- 
derbrush, covering  several  acres.  He 
was  a  desperate  man,  fully  armed,  and 
none  of  the  natives  dared  to  attack  him 
in  his  retreat.  They  sent  off  runners 
to  the  nearest  party  of  white  men,  and 
these  hastened  to  the  spot. 

The  place  was  now  surrounded,  and  a 
few  of  the  most  daring  entered  the 
thicket.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  to 
all.  None  believed  that  the  man  would 
be  captured  alive,  and  it  was  thought  one 
or  more  might  be  shot,  ere  he  could  be 
overpowered  or  killed. 

The  search  lingered ;  no  report  of  guns 
was  heard.  It  was  feared  he  had  es- 
caped. Others  entered  the  thicket. 
Every  nook  was  examined,  but  Sharko- 
vitch was  not  found.  Neither  could  any 
track  of  his  leaving  the  place  be  seen, 
and  for  a  time  the  searchers  were  at  a 
stand -still.  So  rapid  had  been  the  pur- 
suit that  it  was  impossiblefor  him  to  have 
left  the  mountain,  and  word  was  sent  for 
additional  men  and  the  hunt  continued. 
By  noon  on  Saturday  fully  two  hundred 
men  were  scouring  the  woods  for  the 
fugitive,  and  each  hour  increased  the 
number  of  pursuers. 

That  night  every  man  slept  in  tin- 
woods  or  upon  the  mountain  top,  eager 
for  the  morn,  that  they  might  resume 
the  search.  Sunday  morning  broke 
bright  and  fair,  and  every  man  was  up 
and  alert  at  break  of  day.  Each  thicket 
and  ravine  was  examined  with  care  ;  the 
thorny  manzanita  and  the  tough  gn 
wood  made  an  almost  impenetrable  un- 
derbrush, but  foot  by  foot  the  vast 
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mountain  was  searched.  No  trace  of 
the  murderer  of  Susie  McDanel  could 
be  found. 

The  guards  at  the  roads  and  passes 
were  certain  he  had  never  passed  them, 
so  once  more  thelines  were  drawn  around 
Bloomer  Hill.  Now,  however,  a  small 
army  of  men,  not  less  than  five  hundred 
in  number,  encircled  the  great  mountain. 
During  the  entire  day  every  exertion 
was  used  to  find  some  trace  of  the  crim- 
inal. Every  ravine,  cave,  old  tunnel, 
and  mining  shaft  was  scrutinized,  but 
not  a  trace  of  the  man  dead  or  alive  could 
be  found.  Many  began  to  think  he  must 
have  escaped  past  the  lines  of  guards 
and  reached  the  high  Sierras,  but  the 
leaders  scouted  this,  and  the  guards  were 
positive  that  he  could  not  have  passed 
them. 

The  long  June  day,  however,  came  to 
a  close,  and  the  weary  men  had  still 
found  no  trace  of  their  human  game. 
The  sun  sank  behind  the  western  hills, 
the  young  moon  rose  in  the  east,  but 
still  no  word  was  brought  that  Sharko- 
vitch  had  been  captured. 

The  fugitive  had  fellow  countrymen 
at  Oroville,  and  the  approaches  to  that 
town  were  closely  watched.  To  reach  it 
he  would  have  to  cross  the  Middle  Feath- 
er. The  stream  was  impassable  except 
at  Bidwell  Bar,  where  it  was  spanned 
by  a  suspension  bridge.  Isaac  Ketchum 
was  the  keeper  of  this  bridge  and  kept 
a  careful  watch.  Here,  also,  was  sta. 
tioned  another  armed  man,  named  Mc- 
Bride. 

Late  on  Sunday  night,  Mr.  Ketchum 
opened  the  big  gates  to  let  four  of  the 
searchers  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  Ten  minutes  later  he  heard  a 
footman  coming  from  the  side  to  which 
they  had  just  gone.  As  he  stepped  out 
to  throw  open  the  gate,  this  man  had 
his  gun  lowered  and  bearing  upon  Mc- 
Bride,  who  did  not  seem  to  realize  his 
own  danger.  In  Mr.  Ketchum's  words  : 

"  The  moon  was  up  sufficiently  for  me 
to  see  the  traveler's  face,  and  I  never 


beheld  a  countenance  in  which  hate, 
fear,  surprise  and  amazement  were  more 
blended  in  one  than  when  I  opened  that 
gate  gun  in  hand.  The  fellow  evidently 
thought  McBride  was  the  keeper  of  the 
bridge,  and  I  am  confident  that  he  meant 
to  shoot  him  down  in  cold  blood  without 
asking  for  a  right  to  pass. 

"  I  ordered  him  into  my  office,  holding 
my  gun  on  him  to  enforce  the  order. 
He  obeyed  reluctantly.  Once  inside, 
we  made  him  give  up  his  gun.  McBride 
asked  him  some  questions,  and  the  man 
said  he  was  a  Frenchman  bound  for 
Downieville.  I  was  certain,  however, 
that  we  had  the  right  man,  and  tried  to 
stop  McBride,  for  I  knew  that  if  we  ac- 
cused him  of  being  the  murderer,  he 
would  make  a  fight  for  his  life. 

"  Our  light  was  nearly  burned  out,  so 
we  took  the  prisoner  down  town,  where 
we  could  better  secure  him.  On  passing 
the  residence  of  John  Bendle,  we  stopped 
and  woke  him  up,  telling  him  of  our  sus- 
picions. He  came  out  of  the  gate,  and 
some  of  our  words  must  have  been  heard 
by  the  prisoner,  for  he  suddenly  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  bosom.  '  Give  me  that 
knife,'  cried  Bendle,  who  stood  next  to 
him  ;  at  the  same  instant  he  struck  the 
man's  hand  just  as  he  drew  forth  a  long- 
bladed  knife,  the  same  with  which  he 
had  murdered  Susie  McDanel. 

"  The  knife  flew  out  of  his  hand  from 
the  force  of  the  blow,  but  he  instantly 
ran  his  hand  inside  of  his  vest  a  second 
time.  Bendle  intercepted  him,  and 
shoved  his  own  hand  in  place,  drawing 
forth  a  revolver.  At  that  second,  the 
fellow  broke  away  and  ran  very  quickly, 
followed  by  Bendle,  pistol  in  hand.  This 
he  cocked  and  fired  three  times  in  quick 
succession.  At  the  third  shot  the  man 
fell,  but  we  could  not  tell  whether  he 
had  stumbled  and  fallen,  or  had  been 
wounded.  Bendle  sprang  upon  him,  cry- 
ing, '  Lie  still,  you,  lie  still ! ' 

"  He  instantly  realized  that  the  man 
was  shot,  and  attempted  to  help  him  up. 
Sharkovitch  gave  a  few  short  gasps,  and 
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all  was  over.  The  murderer  of  Susie 
McDanel  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
crime  with  his  own  life.  We  examined 
the  body,  and  saw  that  all  three  shots 
had  taken  effect, —  one  on  the  shoulder, 
one  in  the  back,  and  the  third  in  the 
head." 

Word  was  now  sent  to  the  various  par- 
ties who  were  out,  and  by  daylight  all 
knew  the  mnrderer  had  been  caught  and 
killed. 

It  was  evident  from  the  condition  of 
the  man's  body  that  he  had  taken  no 
food  during  the  three  days  he  had  been 
hidden  upon  Bloomer  Hill.  He  was 
well  armed,  and  had  an  abundance  of 
ammunition  ;  but  so  closely  was  he  pur- 
sued that  he  did  not  dare  to  shoot  any 
game  for  fear  of  discovery.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  mystery  how  he  could  have 


escaped  being  found,  when  it  is  known 
that  he  was  upon  that  mountain,  and 
that  hundreds  of  men  went  over  every 
foot  of  it. 

Some  of  the  miners  were  in  favor  of 
cutting  off  the  murderer's  head,  and  car- 
rying it  in  triumph  back  to  Cherokee ; 
but  better  counsel  prevailed,  and  a  wa- 
gon was  procured,  in  which  his  body  was 
taken  first  to  Oroville,  and  thence  back 
to  the  scene  of  his  crime.  Here  so  great 
was  the  rage  of  the  people  that  his  house 
was  torn  down,  the  material  made  into  a 
huge  pile,  and  upon  this  was  placed  the 
body  of  the  assassin.  Gallons  of  coal  oil 
were  poured  over  the  body  and  the  pile 
of  lumber.  To  this  a  match  was  then 
applied,  a  great  flame  burst  forth,  and  in 
this  perished  the  last  vestige  of  Austrian 
George,  the  murderer. 

5.  5.  Boynton. 


II— ON  THE  OREGON  EXPRESS. 

To  C.  M.  G. 

(Pentameters. ) 

"  WAAL  Jim  !     If  it  ain't  twenty  year  since  these  eyes  hev'  hed  sight  of 
Your  speckled  old  face,  with  the  scar  that  you  got  at  Cold  Harbor ! 
Froze  out  from  Wisconsin  and  come  to  the  land  of  the  sunset  ? 
Right  for  you,  my  old  friend,  for  this  place  is  better  than  gold  slugs. 
Be'n  lookin'  around  for  a  home  in  the  Wullamette  Valley  ? 
No  trouble  in  findin'  it,  sure,  for  this  is  the  very 
Particular  spot  the  Almighty  preempted  since  'way  back, 
To  raise  all  the  garden  truck  needed  for  him  and  the  angels. 
Lots  of  good  land  to  be  had  —  but  not  for  the  askin' ; 
Time 's  gone  when  the  Injuns  would  trade  off  their  forests  and  meadows. 
Gosh  !  even  their  bodies  and  souls,  for  a  barrel  of  moonshine 
Cooked  up  from  ten  gallons  of  water,  one  gallon  of  whisky, 
A  streak  of  old  rum,  an'  brown  sugar  accordin'  to  likin'. 
Them  was  good  times,  before  them  blamed  pesky  railroads 
Made  land  so  dear  that  only  a  rich  man  can  own  it. 
Sho,  thar !     I  'm  sick  when  I  think  how  nearly  I  once  came 
To  bein'  a  rich  man  myself,  and  ownin'  a  railroad ! 
How  was  it  ?    Why  simple  enough. 
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You  mind  young  Jerusha, 

Whom  you  used  to  lick,  and  I  too,  at  the  old  deestrik  skewl 
In  Dane  County,  Wisconsin  ?     Waal,  after  'Rusha  got  married, 
He  come  to  the  diggins  in  Fifty  or  'hap  Fifty-one. 
He  never  was  no  good  at  diggin',  warn't  'Rusha,  at  all, 
An'  his  wife  fallin'  sick  with  the  fever  he  pulled  up  his  tent  pins 
And  made  a  bee  line  for  salt  water,  where  th'  air  seemed  to  mend  her. 
Then,  foll'win'  the  coast,  he  struck  up  the  Sound  till  he  settled 
'Bout  forty  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Puyallup  River. 
Warn't  nothin'  but  forests  an'  Injuns  when  'Rusha  unhitched  thar, 
An'  staked  out  a  claim  for  hisself  an'  his  sickly  old  father. 
Soon  the  old  one  he  went  cross  the  Range,  and  'Rusha  was  master 
Of  three  hundred  acres  an'  more,  that  warn't  worth  a  nickel, 
Except  they  had  huntin'  an'  fishin'  an'  fire-wood  a-plenty. 
Six  years  'Rusha  lived  thar,  jist  makin'  a  livin', 
When  one  evenin'  the  Injuns  fell  on  him  as  he  was  a-dryin' 
His  nets  on  that  patch  whar  is  built  —  but  wait  a  bit  longer ! 
The  mother  and  two  of  the  children  wur'  killed  in  the  snap 
Of  a  trigger,  an'  'Rusha,  with  t'  other  two  kids  an'  his  rifle 
Just  reached  his  canoe  an'  escaped  by  the  end  of  his  scalp-lock. 
This  pretty  well  sickened  Jerusha  of  Puget  Sound  land-claims, 
So  he  fetched  up  agin'  at  the  diggins  an'  worked  there  for  four  year, 
When  I  ran  across  him  an'  took  him  to  Portland,  a-thinkin' 
As  how  he  was  pretty  well  broke,  an'  needed  a  lift  from  his  pardner. 

We  bunked  one  night  at  a  hotel ;  next  morn  I  was  goin' 

To  Frisco  on  business,  leavin'  'Rusha  to  tend  to  my  store. 

Two  swells  dropped  in ;  began  readin'  t  he  names  on  the  register, 

Grew  hot  in  their  talk  as  they  quarrelle  d  'bout  somethin'  they  saw  there. 
"Jerusha  McCrum,  that 's  the  man,  as  I  live,"  cried  the  younger; 
"You're  a  darn  fool,  my  boy,"  says  the  'old  un,  "McHoneis  the  man's  name." 
"Jerusha  McCrum  is  a  friend  of  mine,  g  ents."  says  I,  puttin'  my  oar  in ; 
"A  mighty  good  feller  he  is,  tho'  now  he  is  de'd  broke." 
"De'd  broke?"  says  the  old  'un  a-winkin,  "Come,  thet's  pretty  rich, 

If  he 's  the  McHone  located  a  claim  up  the  Sound 

Some  ten  year  ago,  forty  mile  north  of  Puyallup  River.'' 
"His  name  ain't  McHone,"  —  says  I,  fiery,  "but  'Rusha  McCrum, 

An'  here  he  is  now," — as  'Rusha  rolled  in  from  the  bar-room. 
"  Ah  !  Mr.  McHone,"  says  the  old  gent,  a-raisin'  his  glasses, 
"  I  think  that  you  own  some  wild  land  up  the  Sound  ;  is  it  not  so  ? 

Poor  timber,  but  still  I  will  give  you,  say,  five  hundred  dollars 

For  three  hundred  acres." 

Jerusha  stood  tongue-tied  and  flustered ; 

In  all  his  born  life  he  never  had  handled  a  fifty. 

"Five  hundred  ?"  says  t'other  chap,  swearin'  a  most  monstrous  cuss-word, 
"  I  '11  give  you  a  thousand." 

"  Two  th  ousand  I  '11  raise  you,"  says  bald-head, 

An'  so  they  went  at  it,  'till  ten  thousand  dollars  was  offered 
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For  the  ground  that  had  brought  '  Rusha  formerly  nothin'  but  graves 
For  his  wife  and  his  children.  —  "  Sure  I  'm  daft,  Ben,"  says  he 
A-clutchin'  my  arm,  an'  starin'  a'  wildly  about  him. 

"  No,  'Rusha,  but  drunk,'*  I  replied ;  "they  're  only  a-jokin'. 
Go  to  bed  an'  cool  off ;  I  '11  find  brother  Tom,  who  's  a  real  estate  agint, 
He  '11  tell  us  the  truth,  if  there  's  anything  true  to  be  found  out." 

"Ben  Smiley,"  says  'Rusha  quite  solemn,  "don't  go  down  to  Frisco  tomorrow 
But  go  with  your  chum  up  the  Sound,  an'  we  '11  prospect  on  this  thing ; 
I  '11  give  you  a  quarter  of  all  that  it 's  worth."     But  I,  laughing, 
Replied  that  it  probably  war  n't  worth  walking  a  mile  for. 

When  I  told  brother  Tom  I  hed  'Rusha  in  tow  at  the  hotel, 

He  seemed  mighty  pleased,  an'  said  he'd  come  round  in  the  mornin', 

But  that  I  'd  better  go  on  to  Frisco  that  night  by  the  steamer, 

As  the  land  warn't  worth,  at  the  most,  more  than  seven  hundred  dollar. 

We  were  ten  days  at  sea  in  a  drivin'  an'  howlin'  sou'-wester, 

Another  ten  days,  an'  Jerusha  writ  me  a  letter 

In  which  he  explained  how  he  'd  sold  Brother  Thomas,  on  margin, 

A  sixth  of  his  land  for  thirty  and  five  thousand  dollar, 

But  should  try  to  hang  on  to  the  rest  for  the  chance  of  a  rise  in  its  valoo. 

It  riz  ;  an'  at  Christmas,  Jerusha  sent  down  by  Wells  Fargo 

Three  hundred  gold  eagles,  as  presents  to  me  an'  Maria — . 

They  was  lost  in  the  Sassafras  mine  —  an'  now,  I  'm  a  farmin' 

While  'Rusha  is  boss  of  two  railroads,  three  banks,  an'  a  creamery, 

Likewise  a  Sunday-skewl,  restaurant,  bakery, 

State  Legislatoor,  an'  husban's  picked  up  for  his  da'ters 

In  London  last  month,  when  markises  sold  at  a  discount. 

Did  I  say  where  that  land  lay  ?    That  land  of  which  I,  Benny  Smiley, 

Had  ought  to  be'n  ownin'  a  fourth  but  for  Brother  Tom's  raskilry  ? 

That  claim,  sir,  which  'Rusha  took  up  an'  came  near  a-losih' 

Bekuz  of  them  Injuns  that  killed  thar  his  wife  an'  his  childern, 

And  skeer'd  him  so  bad  that  he  tried  to  forget  he  hed  lived  there,  - 

That  claim,  sir,  runs  clear  thro'  xthe  heart  of  the  city  Seattle. 

L.  DuP.  Sylc. 


Ill — ABOUT  THE  STIKINE. 

To  the  early  voyagers  and  discoverers       As  early  as  1834,  the  Hudson's  Bay 

on   the  northwestern   coast   of    North  Company  attempted  the  establishment 

America,  the  region  through  which  the  of  a  trading  post  upon  the  banks  of 

Stikine  River  runs  has  been  peculiarly  Stikine ;  but  the   Russian  auth 

attractive.    The  source  of  the  Stikine  is  learning  of  the  movement,  constriu 

among  the  abrupt  and  towering  eleva-  primitive  fortification  near  the   nvei 

tions  that  were  known  to  explorers  and  mouth,  and  an  imperial  corvett 

trappers  as  the  Blue  Mountains.    The  thither,  to  prevent  the  encroa* 

river  flows  into  the  Pacific,  in  latitude  any  foreign  enterprise, 
fifty-six  degrees  and  forty-one  minutes.       About  this  period  of  the 
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sels  of  different  nationalities  hovered 
about  the  western  coasts  from  the  pen- 
insula of  California  to  Cook's  River  ;  and 
much  rivalry  existed  relative  to  explora- 
tions as  well  as  trade.  In  fact,  no  effort 
was  spared  to  obtain  the  valuable  pel- 
tries brought  by  the  interior  tribes  for 
barter  ;  and  sharp  dealing  was  beyond 
question  practiced  by  both  the  savage 
and  his  civilized  cousin  in  many  of  their 
business  transactions  ;  and  it  may  have 
been  a  question  in  many  cases  which  of 
the  contracting  parties  was  the  more 
unscrupulous  in  negotiations. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  has  been  many 
an  adventurous  spirit  who  found  his  way 
to  those  sombre  shores,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  trapping,  or  to  gratify  a  restless 
inclination,  and  there  remained,  taking 
to  himself  an  Indian  wife,  and  the  twain 
leading  a  wild,  romantic  life  on  river  and 
seacoast,  or  wandering  among  the  moun- 
tains and  along  the  small  streams  of  the 
interior,  maintaining  an  existence  by 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  that  then  abounded  in 
those  parts. 

In  the  winter  of  1865,  on  my  passage 
from  San  Francisco  to  Sitka,  official 
duties  required  me  to  call  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stikine.  During  my  brief  stay, 
I  was  visited  by  a  Canadian  voyageur, 
La  Barge  by  name,  who  was  accompan- 
ied by  his  Indian  wife,  with  a  chubby 
child,  who  looked  nearly  as  broad  as  he 
was  long,  as  he  rolled  on  the  cabin  floor, 
and  who,  I  was  told,  had  seen  six  sum- 
mers. 

The  mother  was  a  good  example  of  a 
klootchman  (Chinook  for  woman)  with  a 
touch  of  white  blood  in  her  veins,  and  a 
tint  from  the  same  source  in  her  com- 
plexion. In  form  she  was  dumpy,  and 
of  a  muscular  make-up,  with  a  face  that 
indicated  determined  character.  Never 
was  a  child  of  the  forest  more  happy 
than  she,  while  passing  an  hour  on  ship- 
board with  her  husband,  who  was  a  fine 
representative  of  the  voyageur^  and  evi- 
dently above  the  average  of  his  clan  in 


intelligence, —  as  well  as  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  remote  regions  of  the  interior, 
as  to  routes  of  travel  and  the  haunts  of 
game.  And  as  he  was  fond  of  impart- 
ing his  knowledge  of  those  hyperborean 
wilds,  and  telling  incidents  of  the  chase 
and  other  adventures,  he  was  interesting 
to  talk  with. 

While  speaking  of  the  career  he  had 
led  with  his  constant  companion,  he  re- 
marked with  much  earnestness : 

"  I  shall  never  leave  her,  for  no  civil- 
ized being  could  have  been  more  con- 
stant. She  has  followed  me  in  all  my 
expeditions  on  foot,  as  well  as  in  those  by 
canoe  ;  and  but  for  her  care  I  might 
have  been  food  for  the  wolves  long  ago. 
To  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  our  rough  life 
in  the  bush,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  what 
befell  us  during  one  of  my  trapping  sea- 
sons, well  up  on  the  forks  of  the  rivers. 

"At  the  time,  I  was  catching  mink 
and  beavers  on  a  small  tributary  to  the 
Stikine,  when  suddenly  I  was  attacked 
with  an  ugly  fever.  For  weeks  I  was  so 
low  that  I  was  delirious ;  and  when  at 
last  the  malady  abated  it  left  me  quite 
helpless,  and  in  my  despair  I  fully  be- 
lieved I  had  done  my  last  trapping.  «I 
told  Panchita  I  felt  quite  sure  I  would 
be  devoured  by  the  wolves  and  ravens." 

At  this  juncture  of  his  narration,  La 
Barge  was  interrupted  by  his  swarthy 
mate,  who  exclaimed  :  "  You  tyee-man 
[chief,  or  great  man],  you  have  not  told 
half  the  story  !  "  And  the  adage  held 
good,  in  her  case,  that  there  is  no  con- 
trolling a  loquacious  tongue. 

"  We  had  travelled  a  long,  long  way," 
she  said,  "on  an  old  trail,  the  day  that 
La  Barge  became  ill ;  perhaps  it  seemed 
longer,  because  we  had  but  little  to  eat, 
and  we  did  not  care,  just  then,  to  stop 
to  cook  meat.  So  we  snatched  from  the 
bushes  wild  berries,  as  we  passed  them, 
and  when,  at  last,  we  halted  to  camp  for 
the  night,  we  could  just  see  the  Stikine 
through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  from 
our  fire. 

"  But  hardly  had  we  prepared  a  shel- 
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ter,  when  La  Barge  fell,  quite  exhausted. 
We  passed  a  sleepless  night,  for  La 
Barge  lay  in  great  distress,  while  ten-as- 
man  [man-child,  —  word  used  by  many 
coast  tribes],  at  my  breast,  was  quite 
wakeful.  Well,  I  prayed  both  for  rest 
and  for  dawn  ;  but  before  the  sun  shone 
over  the  peaks  of  the  mountains,  La 
Barge  had  become  delirious,  with  a  rag- 
ing fever. 

"  For  many  days  and  nights  I  nursed 
him  as  best  I  could,  and  at  last  the  sick- 
ness left  him  ;  but  so  weak  was  he  that 
he  lay  quite  helpless.  I  knew  he  must 
have  nourishment  quickly,  or  he  would 
die.  So  I  laid  our  child  beside  him,  and 
said  I  would  go  and  dig  some  wapa-toos 
["  Indian  potatoes,"  an  edible  root],  if 
nothing  better  could  be  found. 

"  As  I  wandered  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  I  could  hear  the  screams  of 
hawks  far  down  the  valley.  I  hastened 
through  the  brambles  and  vines  as  best 
I  could,  towards  the  place  from  whence 
the  sounds  came  ;  and  at  last  I  could  see 
their  brooding-place,  high  up  on  a  beet- 
ling rock,  that  hung  over  the  water.  It 
was  a  giddy  climb,  even  on  its  leaning 
side,  but  I  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the 
top,  where,  seizing  two  squabs,  I  snatched 
them  from  their  nest,  and  hurried  back 
to  our  campfire,  to  prepare  some  of  their 
flesh  for  La  Barge. 

"  But  when  I  gave  him  a  morsel,  he 
could  not  eat.  And  in  my  alarm,  I  held 
him  to  my  breast  with  ten-as-man.  For 
days,  I  fed  them  both  from  my  bosom, 
and  until  my  husband  could  eat  meat, 
when  he  soon  became  like  himself  again, 
though  weeks  passed  before  he  was  able 
to  travel  over  the  rough  country  about 
us. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  often  walked  from  our 
camp  to  a  bend  in  the  river,  where  I 
could  get  a  view  both  up  and  down  the 
valley,  though  I  had  but  little  hope  of 
seeing  a  passing  canoe,  or  even  a  stroll- 
ing siwash  [Indian].  But  it  was  the 
season  for  getting  bark  and  picking  ber- 
ries ;  so  every  day,  while  La  Barge  would 


be  sleeping,  I  could  not  resist  my  anxi- 
ety to  be  on  the  move,  and  would  pick 
my  way  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  if 
only  to  gaze  on  the  water,  as  it  reflected 
the  forest-lined  shores.  To  have 
the  smoke,  even,  of  a  distant  campfire, 
or  anything  to  break  the  gloomy  monot- 
ony of  our  enforced  seclusion,  would 
have  been  hailed  with  delight,  unl< 
had  been  the  too  near  approach  of  some 
skulking  savage,  or  the  prowling  of 
wolves. 

"  One  morning,  however,  as  I  was  wan- 
dering along  the  shore,  the  air  seemed 
so  fresh  and  still  I  thought  I  would  halloo 
across  the  water,  just  to  hear  the  echo. 
So  I  called  out,  '  Tillicum  !  [man]  7 '////- 
cum !  Tyee-man!  Do  you  hear  my 
voice  ? '  Hardly  had  the  echoes  ceased, 
when  I  saw  an  Indian  alone  in  his  canoe,  • 
lazily  drifting  down  the  stream,  as  he 
fished  for  salmon.  I  waited  in  silence 
for  him  to  answer  my  call  as  he  passed 
me ;  but  he  gave  no  heed,  and  MTV 
soon  he  glided  out  of  sight  behind  a 
bushy  point. 

"  Heartsick !  at  what  had  happened 
to  me  during  my  tiresome  stroll,  I  hast- 
ened back  to  camp,  that  I  might  tell 
La  Barge  what  I  had  seen  ;  and  to  cheer 
him,  I  remarked  that  perhaps  the  stran- 
ger would  return  before  nightfall,  and 
bring  us  a  fish.  At  which  my  husband 
replied  with  a  smile ;  adding  that  all 
I  had  seen  was  some  cultns  siicash 
[worthless  Indian]  in  a  memolose  canoe 
he  had  stolen.  [A  memolose  canoe  is  <  me 
that  has  been  used  as  a  casket  for  the  re- 
mains of  a  dead  Indian.] 

"  Yet  day  after  day  I  would  —  with 
ten-as-man  hanging  to  my  back  —  saun- 
ter along  the  river  bank,  still  trusting 
that  I  might  see  other  canoes,  or  per- 
haps some  white  trappers  paddling  by. 
But  no  living  being  was  seen  afoot  or 
afloat,  as  the  long,  tedious  days  came 
and  went.  Yet  all  the  while  La  K 
was  gaining  strength  ;  and  I  was  quite 
happy  when  at  last  we  left  our  camp  to 
hunt  and  fish  along  our  trail  until  the 
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season  was  over.  Then  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  to  the  post,  where  we 
trafficked  our  furs ;  and  then  we  re- 
turned to  the  lodge  of  my  father. 

"  But  before  we  reached  my  old  home, 
some  strolling  old  women  descried  us  at 
some  distance,  as  we  were  approaching 
the  shore,  and  very  soon  there  were 
many  of  our  tribe  assembled  to  greet  us. 
But  we  did  not  leave  our  canoe  until  my 


father,  who   was   chief  of  the  village, 
came  to  say  welcome. 

"When  he  came,  I  was  not  long  in 
recountingour  adventures  while  we  were 
among  the  mountains  ;  and  when  I  had 
finished  my  story,  he  replied  with  a  leer, 
saying,  '  My  poor  Panchita  !  you  left  us 
with  your  darling  voyageur,  and  now  you 
are  home  again  with  two  nursing  babies, 
—  one  tall  white  one  and  a  ten-as-man  ! 
Welcome  !  Welcome  ! '  " 

C.  M.  Scammon. 


HUGH  CARRICK,  MINER, 

DEAD    IN   THE    SIERRAS. 

BENEATH  his  white  sombrero's  drooping  rim, 
I  see  the  gracious  contour  of  his  face ; 
And  in  his  eyes  those  majesties  I  trace 
Which  foulest  wrong  had  never  power  to  dim. 
I  see  the  breadth  and  massiveness  of  limb, 
The  strength  of  pose  that  Phidian  marbles  grace, 
The  clean,  white  soul  that  held  no  instinct  base, 
And  that  fair  truth  brave  Nature  gave  to  him. 

Nay,  but  his  heart  was  only  known  to  few, 
E'en  tho'  his  hand  flung  broadcast  of  his  store, 
They  had  his  aid,  his  smile,  but  nothing  more, 
His  miseries  one  only  ever  knew. 
Oh!  soul,  gone  onward  to  that  unknown  shore, 
Mine  eyes  are  wet,  I  cannot  paint  thee,  Hugh ! 

Bruce  Douglas. 
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A   PLANTATION   EPISODE   IN   HAWAII. 


was  an  Octo- 
ber morning 
—  October 
in  th  e  H  a- 
waiian  wild- 
erness. The 
sun  was 
climbing 
steadily  u  p 
\\.  h  e  merid- 
ian,  with 
never  a  cloud  sail  in  all  the  blue  ocean 
of  sky.  The  darker  ocean  that  met  it 
at -the  horizon  lay  calm  and  placid  as  a 
sapphire  lake,  save  where  its  margin, 
torn  and  frayed  by  the  lava  rocks,  fret- 
ted itself  into  wreaths  of  foam.  The 
lava  itself  stretched  on  and  on  intermin- 
ably,—  black,  glistening  fields  that  cov- 
ered the  lifeless  land  like  a  pall  ;  and  far 
off  in  the  distance  a  column  of  white 
smoke  told  where  the  dread  fire  goddess 
hid  herself  in  the  pits  and  caverns  of 
Kilauea. 

But  this  plain  of  desolation  down  by 
the  sea  was  backed  by  a  glittering  con- 
trast of  green  cane  fields,  wooded  val- 
leys, and  rugged  mountain  ranges,  while 
in  the  farthest  distance  the  dull  blue 
dome  of  Mauna  Loa,  "the  great  moun- 
tain," kept  watch  over  all. 

Andrew  Dexter,  the  new  luna  (over- 
seer) for  the  Alapaha  Plantation,  had 
been  dispatched  with  a  gang  of  Portu- 
guese to  cut  cane  in  a  remote  field  up 
against  the  foot  hills.  The  road  was 
long  and  dusty,  and  the  men  made  but 
slow  progress,  so  that  the  luna,  weary 
of  checking  his  horse  to  keep  pace  with 
their  tired  feet,  rode  on  at  a  gentle  trot, 
and  was  soon  at  the  entrance  to  the  field, 
a  good  mile  ahead  of  his  men. 
Swinging  back  the  clumsy  barred  gate, 

Vol.   xv.  — 17. 


he  found  himself  in  an  avenue  of  blue 
gum  trees,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
stood  a  cottage,  dingy  and  unattractive 
as  are  most  Portuguese  dwellings,  but 
shaded  by  a  spreading  peach  tree,  and 
with  a  row  of  scarlet  geraniums  like 
tufted  sentinels  guarding  the  bare  walls. 

As  he  neared  the  house,  his  glance 
fell  upon  a  figure  at  the  window  bending 
over  the  geraniums,  and  suddenly  a  pair 
of  lustrous  eyes  were  lifted  to  his,  and 
a  voice  murmured,  "Bons  dias,  §enhor ! " 

"  Good  morning !  "answered  the  young 
man,  with  an  awkward  jerk  to  his  hat, 
his  clear,  metallic  accents  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  velvety  tones  of  the 
southern  tongue,  and  with  another  com- 
prehensive glance  at  the  lovely  face  be- 
fore him  he  rode  on  into  the  adjacent 
cane  field,  whistling  softly  to  himself. 

Virginia  lingered  at  the  low  window, 
her  arms  propped  upon  the  sill,  dreamily 
watching  the  bees  hovering  over  the 
clumps  of  scarlet  geraniums  in  the  little 
garden  bed,  and  humming  a  Portuguese 
love  song  to  which  her  fingers  beat  lan- 
guid time.  . 

She  was  thinking  of  the  last  time 
Manoel  had  sung  it  to  her,  and  how  the 
soft  tones,  and  the  tinkling  guitar,  and 
the  moonlight  had  somehow  bewitched 
her  fancy,  till  she  had  answered  the 
pleading  of  his  eyes  with  a  little  respor . 
sive  thrill,  and  then,  before  £he  knew  it, 
she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife. 

Then  the  bewilderment  of  it  all  when 
he  had  begged  her  to  go  with  him  to  the 
padre  without  her  parents'  knowledge, 
and  be  married  before  any  one  should 
know ;  and  how  she  had  stolen  out  in 
the  twilight  to  the  gate  where  he  was 
waiting,  and  just  as  he  was  lifting  her 
on  his  horse,  her  brother  had  started 
up  from  behind  the  stone  wall,  and  catch 
ing  the  bridle  rein,  cried  out : 
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"  Not  so  fast,  my  sister ;  our  mother 
would  have  a  word  with  you  first." 

And  Manoel  had  tried  to  snatch  her 
back,  but  suddenly  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  she  pushed  him  from  her,  saying  : 

"  No,  no;  I  will  not  go  with  you,  —  I 
will  go  back  to  my  mother  !  "  And  then 
her  brother  Joa  had  led  her  weeping 
back  to  the  house. 

As  to  Manoel,  she  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  him,  —  she  had  not  seen 
him  since  ;  but  she  was  not  sorry  he  had 
gone  away  without  her  ;  she  did  not  love 
him  —  she  was  sure  of  that. 

She  watched  the  shadows  of  the  blue 
gum  trees  growing  shorter  and  less  slant- 
ing, unt^  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  idled  the  morning  away, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  carry  her  father's 
dinner  to  the  field.  With  a  quick  mo- 
tion she  caught  up  a  yellow  silk  kerchief 
from  a  chair,  tied  it  over  her  pretty  head, 
giving  a  coquettish  twist  to  the  ends 
under  her  chin ;  then  slipping  the  din- 
ner pail  over  her  arm,  and  lifting  a  stor.e 
jar  to  her  head,  she  walked  out  lithe  and 
straight,  steadying  the  heavy  jar  with 
one  brown  hand.  On  through  the  long, 
coarse  grass  till-she  reached  the  fence  at 
the  end  of  the  field,  where  the  blue  and 
red  blanket  coats  of  the  men  were  hang- 
ing beside  their  pails,  for  it  still  lacked 
a  few  minutes  of  the  dinner  hour. 

She  rested  her  jar  on  the  ground  a 
moment  while  her  eyes  scanned  the  row 
of  men  at  work,  their  cane  knives  flash- 
ing in  the  sun,  as  the  tops  were  severed 
from  the  tall  stalks,  and  the  cane  tossed 
in  a  heap  Tm  the  ground.  Her  father 
stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  row,  the 
new  luna  just  beyond,  and  with  a  smile 
Virginia  jet  down  the  bars,  lifted  the 
jar  again  to  her  head,  and  passed  on. 

Dexter  saw  her  coming  and  advancing 
leisurely  towards  her  touched  his  hat,  as 
he  asked  respectfully  :  "  Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you  ? " 

The  bright  eyes  were  lowered  instant- 
ly, and  the  soft  voice  faltered,  "  Me  des- 
ejo  papa." 


"  Is  your  father  in  the  gang  ?  " 

"  Si,  Senhor." 

"Which  one?" 

"Plaqui";  and  she  pointed  to  the 
sturdy,  rough-visaged  figure  at  the  end 
of  the  row. 

"The  biggest  rascal  of  the  lot,"  com- 
mented Dexter  inwardly ;  then  as  he 
watched  the  color  come  and  go  in  the 
delicate  olive  cheeks,  he  queried  abrupt- 
ly :  "Why  don  't  you  speak  English  ?  " 

"Me  no  sei,"  with  a  coquettish  smile. 

"  Yes,  you  do ;  you  understand  every 
word  I  say." 

"  Ah  !  Senhor  speak  bon,  me  no  speak, 
me  comprendo." 

"  It 's  time  you  did,  then  ;  you  are  too 
pretty  to  waste  your  breath  on  that  hea- 
thenish jargon,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man  bluntly. 

Again  the  long  lashes  swept  her  cheek 
— it  was  evident  she  did  comprehend  ; 
then  with  another  bright  smile,  showing 
a  row  of  tiny  white  teeth,  "  Senhor  sabe 
Portuguez?" 

"  No,  1  do  n  't,  and  I  do  n  't  want  to  ; 
English  is  good  enough  for  me." 

A  shadow  darkened  the  pretty  brow, 
and  the  mobile  lips  drooped  with  the 
expression  of  a  grieved  child. 

At  that  instant  the  twelve  o'clock 
whistle  at  the  mill,  three  miles  away, 
sounded  out  shrill  and  clear.  With  one 
accord  the  cane  knives  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  men,  shouting  and  gesticulating, 
ran  for  their  dinner  pails,  and  hungrily 
began  upon  the  noonday  meal. 

Virginia  noted  the  scowl  of  impatience 
on  her  father's  face,  and  hurriedly 
snatching  her  water  jar  from  the  ground 
she  carried  it  to  him,  with  a  meek  apol- 
ogy for  her  tardiness,  calculated  to  avert 
the  paternal  wrath.  But  Antonio  Ro- 
zario  was  not  disposed  to  scold  his  pretty 
daughter  so  long  as  his  dinner  was  forth- 
coming ;  he  had  his  ambitions,  this 
weather-beaten  Portuguese  laborer,  and 
to  see  his  family  well  established  was 
one  of  them. 

The  girl  waited  while  he  devoured  the 
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boiled  beans  and  coarse  bread,  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  eyes  on  the  distant 
ocean,  taking  no  notice  of  the  admiring 
glances  of  the  men,  or  the  rough  gal- 
lantry of  their  remarks,  as  they  passed 
her  and  threw  themselves  down  on  the 
litter  of  cane  leaves  near  her  father  for 
a  noontide  chat. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  field  her  old 
lover  Manoel  stood  leaning  against  the 
fence,  moodily  watching  her,  but  though 
she  had  seen  him  when  she  first  entered 
the  field,  she  vouchsafed  him  never  a 
glance. 

When  the  dinner  pail  was  emptied 
and  the  water  jar  passed  round  the  lit- 
tle group  of  intimates,  she  gathered  the 
things  together,  and  again  placing  the 
jar  on  her  head  slowly  left  the  field. 

As  she  reached  the  fence  where  Man- 
oel had  stationed  himself,  he  started 
forward. 

"  Would  'st  thou  pass  me  without  one 
word,  Virginia  ? " 

"  O  Manoel !  art  .thou  there  ? "  queried 
the  girl  with  a  little  start. 

The  youth's  eyes  flashed  as  he  retorted 
hotly :  "  Hast  no  eyes  for  any  but  the 
milk-faced  American  yonder  !  Virginia, 
if  thou  lovest  me  no  longer  I  will  kill 
myself! " 

"  Bravo,  Manoel,  Riou  would  'st  make 
such  a  beautiful  corpse ! "  and  she 
laughed  scornfully  at  the  discomfited 
suitor. 

Again  the  mill  whistle  sounded  forth, 
and  the  luna  called  out,  "  All  hands  to 
work!"  The  men  began  to  fall  into 
line,  and  the  cane  knives  again  flashed 
out  in  the  sunlight ;  but  Manoel  still 
stood  by  the  fence,  barring  the  way  and 
gazing  imploringly  into  the  beautiful 
face  before  him. 

Dexter's  keen  eye  espied  the  laggard, 
and  with  swift  strides  he  advanced  upon 
him,  calling,  "  Gomez,  go  to  work ! "  The 
youth  paid  no  heed,  but  bending  toward 
Virginia,  said  pleadingly,  "Be  a  little 
kind  to  me,  bella  minha  !  " 

She  heard  the  quick  step  of  the  ap- 


proaching overseer,  and  snatching  the 
red  geranium  from  her  belt,  pressed  it 
into  Manoel's  hand,  exclaiming  :  "  Take 
it,  amigo ;  I  love  thee  not,  but  I  would 
not  have  thee  angry  with  me." 

He  caught  it  to  his  lips,  then  thrust- 
ing it  into  his  bosom,  sprang  into  line 
just  as  Dexter  was  upon  him.  The  lima 
seeming  to  take  no  notice  strode  on  and 
let  down  the  bars,  stepping  aside  for 
Virginia  to  pass  through. 

With  a  murmured  :  "  Da  gracas,  Sen- 
hor,"  she  was  hurrying  on,  but  he  stop- 
ped her,  saying  abruptly  :  "  What  were 
you  talking  about  so  long  with  that 
young  scapegrace,  Gomez?" 

"Ah!  Senhor  no  speak  Portuguse!" 

"  Well,  you  might  forgive  me  for  that 
—  I  didn  't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings," 
he  returned  awkwardly. 

She  made  no  reply,  and  he  began  to 
grow  strangely  embarrassed  before  this 
Portuguese  maiden.  At  last,  feeling  that 
he  must  end  the  scene  somehow,  he  said 
in  softer  tones  than  were  his  wont, 
"  When  I  pass  your  house  on  the  way 
home  tonight,  will  you  give  me  a  flower, 
as  you  did  Gomez  ?  Just  to  prove  we  'vc 
made  up,  you  know  ? " 

A  bright  blush  suffused  the  delicate 
olive  cheeks,  and  he  could  hardly  catch 
the  murmured,  "Si,  Serthor." 

He  stepped  aside  then  and  let  her  pass, 
going  back  to  his  work  with  a  merry 
whistle. 

Manoel,  who  had  been  intently  watch- 
ing the  colloquy  from  his  place  in  the 
cane  row,  ground  his  teeth  together,  and 
besought  the  devil  to  fly  away  with  the 
cursed  Americano. 


II. 


"MARIA!  O  Maria!  Hoo  !  "  and  old 
Francesca  waved  her  kerchief  wildly  in 
the  air  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  coun- 
trywoman, who  was  passing  down  the 
road  at  a  jog  trot,  seated  astride  a  little 
gray  mule,  with  well  filled  panniers 
strapped  each  side  of  the  saddle,  and 
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her  feet  thrust  forward  at  an  acute  an- 
gle by  reason  of  the  protuberance. 

The  mule  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
standstill,  and  his  rider  with  a  shrill  voice 
ejaculated,  "  Quia  ? " 

"  Stop  a  bit,  and  let  a  friend  chat  with 
you  ;  Santa  Maria,  one  would  think  you 
were  in  too  great  haste  to  look  to  right 
or  left  this  hot  day  ! " 

"Very  true;  I  am  carrying  fruit  to 
the  Patra's  house,  and  then  I  must  get 
our  week's  flour  at  the  store,  and  be  back 
in  time  to  send  Felixo  his  dinner.  The 
lima,  evil  take  him,  has  sent  the  poor 
man  to  watch  the  flume,  and  keep  the 
cattle  off,  so  his  wife  must  needs  do  the 
work  for  two/' 

"  O,  leave  Felixo  to  find  an  easy  job  for 
himself;  come  you  and  sit  in  the  shade 
a  little,— I  am  perishing  for  a  bit  of  news, 
and  I  can  listen  well  and  wring  out  my 
clothes  at  the  same  time.  Sanctissima  ! 
what  a  wash  the  Senhpr  Dext  has  — 
there  are  no  less  than  four  white  shirts 
to  iron  for  him  this  week.  If  he  did  not 
pay  so  well  I  'd  see  him  hanged  before 
I'd  break  my  back  bending  over  this 
flume  every  Monday,  trying  to  bail  out 
water  enough  to  fill  my  tubs." 

"Ah !  yes,"  answered  the  bustling 
Maria,  dropping  the  reins,  and  placing 
both  hands  on  her  hips.  "  That  same 
Senhor  Dext  has  so  much  courting  to  do 
evenings,  he  needs  all  his  white  shirts. 
Pest  on  the  man  !  he  hangs  around  Vir- 
ginia's window  as  though  he  had  no  other 
aim  in  life  than  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her 
pretty  face,  or  a  pert  word  from  her 
saucy  mouth." 

"  Neither  has  he ! "  chuckled  old  Fran- 
cesca,  giving  the  objectionable  shirts  a 
vigorous  thrust  in  the  wash  tub.  Tell 
me,  think  you  Virginia  really  wants  to 
marry  the  Senhor  ?  And  what  do  the 
old  people  say  ?  Her  mother  will  never 
give  her  consent  after  poor  Helena's  ex- 
perience with  that  demon  Moran  !" 

"  To  think  of  his  beating  her  so  she 
had  to  come  home  to  her  mother,  and  he 
so  devoted  before  they  were  married! 


That  is  the  way  with  those  Americanos, 
and  Helena  will  not  keep  her  mouth 
shut ;  now  when  Felixo  tells  me  to  shut 
up  my  mouth,  I  do  it,  and  there  is  an 
end.  But  listen.  Leopoldina  has  made 
a  little  plan  to  dispose  of  Virginia  for  a 
time,  and  this  evening  the  Senhor  will 
be  disappointed  when  he  shows  himself 
at  the  window." 

"Good!  what  have  they  done?"  and 
the  old  woman's  wrinkled  face  beamed 
with  interest  in  the  recital. 

"This  have  they  done.  Last  week 
Moran  came  over  and  begged  for  his 
wife  back  again,  and  Helena,  little  fool 
that  she  is,  trusted  all  his  promises,  and 
declared  she  would  go  home  with  him. 
Nothing  would  keep  her,  and  she  de- 
serves all  the  beatings  she  '11  get,  say  I." 

"But  Virginia  - 

"Just  wait,  I  am  coming  to  that. 
Moran  was  so  eager  to  get  his  wife  back 
he  was  very  amiable,  and  told  the  fam- 
ily they  were  welcome  to  come  to  his 
house  at  Alihe  and  atay  as  long  as  they 
would.  Bon  !  the  mother  will  take  Vir- 
ginia over  there  tomorrow,  and  leave  her 
till  she  forgets  the  Senhor,  or  till  his 
fancy  lights  on  some  other  pretty  face. 
Virginia  is  a  fool  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him." 

"  Ah  !  but  the  litwe  one's  head  is  level 
on  her  shoulders,"  interpolated  old  Fran- 
cesca,  wagging  her  own  impressively. 
"  The  Senhor  has  a  good  position  and 
plenty  of  money;  Virginia  would  be  a 
fine  lady  if  she  married  him,  and  live  in 
a  good  house.  To  be  sure,  he  was  drunk 
the  other  day,  but  then  he  was  led  off 
by  evil  companions  ;  there 's  not  a  Por- 
tuguese of  us  all  but  would  drink  at  his 
pleasure,  and  expect  the  girls  to  smile 
on  him  none  the  less." 

"  Ah  these  girls !  they  know  not  their 
minds  two  days  together,  until  they  are 
opposed,  and  then  the  devil  may  take 
them,  but  they  will  have  their  own  way." 
With  a  gesture  of  impatience  Maria  gath- 
ered up  the  reins  and  clucked  admonish- 
ingly  to  the  little  mule,  who  pricked  up 
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his  ears  as  if  nothing  loath  to  move  on. 
"  What,  are  you  off  ?  We  have  not 
finished  the  hundredth  part  of  what  I 
would  ask  you."  Francesca  leaned 
against  the  flume  and  motioned  coaxing- 
ly  to  her  friend,  but  the  busy  woman 
was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  gray 
mule  went  trotting  down  the  road,  rais- 
ing a  cloud  of  dust  that  soon  hid  his 
rider  from  sight. 

ill. 

FOR  some  weeks  the  gossips  were 
quiet.  Virginia  had  been  removed  to 
Alihe,  and  nothing  was  heard  from  there 
more  than  that  Dexter  rode  over  there 
every  Sunday,  with  the  small  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  in  church  and  catch- 
ing a  coy  smile  as  she  passed  him  on  the 
road. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  was  compar- 
atively brief ;  Christmas  week  came,  the 
"Natal "  of  the  Portuguese,  and  Virginia 
returned  to  pass  the  holy  season  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family. 

Each  little  cottage  had  its  shrine  gaily 
decorated  with  artificial  flowers,  fruit, 
and  toys,  and  the  women  vied  with  one 
another  as  to  whose  houshold  altar 
should  be  brightest  with  pictures,  and 
odd  bits  of  color  picked  up  at  random. 
Even  the  labels  on  old  fruit  cans  were 
greedily  sought  after,  and  Slicer's  Peach- 
es, or  Lunt  Tomatoes,  were  side  by  side 
with  a  toy  sheep,  or  a  rough  cut  of  the 
Virgin  and  holy  St.  Francis.  All  were 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  that  look- 
ed down  from  the  wall  of  the  humble 
hovel,  each  new  treasure  being  brought 
eagerly  with  the  simple  words,  "For 
Jesus." 

Virginia  brought  a  great  bunch  of  her 
favorite  scarlet  geraniums  and  laid  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  Christ,  with  a  wistful 
look  in  her  soft  brown  eyes  ;  then,  kneel- 
ing till  the  little  curls  on  her  forehead 
touched  the  altar,  she  raised  the  wooden 
cross  of  her  rosary  to  her  lips  and  mur- 
mured her  Ave  Maria  with  the  silent 


tears  falling  from  beneath  the  long,  dark 
lashes. 

All  through  the  holy  Christmas  eve 
the  church  bell  had  pealed  forth  its  un- 
certain notes  on  the  still  night  air,  now 
fast  and  furiously,  now  solemn  and  slow, 
till  the  wondering  people  had  bewailed 
the  devotion  of  the  padre  that  thus  un- 
timely disturbed  their  slumbers. 

But  this  morning,  the  joyous  Christ- 
mas morning,  a  boy  from  the  quarters 
below  had  told  Virginia,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  family,  that  her  lover,  the  Sen- 
hor  Dext,  had  gotten  gloriously  drunk 
the  evening  before,  and  making  his  way 
into  the  belfry  of  the  church  had  rung 
the  bell,  in  despite  of  the  padre  or  anyone 
else  that  tried  to  dissuade  him,  vowing  he 
would  ring  until  Virginia  heard  and  came 
to  him  ;  but  abused  nature  had  claimed 
her  due  at  last,  and  the  senhor  had  fallen 
into  a  drunken  sleep,  and  been  carried 
to  his  house. 

Loud  had  been  the  maledictions  on 
the  cursed  Americano  from  old  Rozario 
and  his  virago  of  a  wife,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  hot  discussion  that  follow- 
ed Virginia  had  stolen  away  to  gather 
her  flowers, "for  Jesus"  before  the  dew 
had  left  them. 

She  rose  now  from  her  knees  with  a 
determined  look  in  the  velvety  eyes,  and 
busied  herself  silently  with  the  prepar- 
ations for  church.  At  length  the  family 
was  ready  to  start.  Old  Antono  mount- 
ed his  sturdy  mule,  with  his  wife  on  a 
pillion  behind  him  ;  Virginia  rode  the 
family  pack  horse,  and  Joft  walked  by 
his  sister's  side,  with  one  hand  on  the 
bridle,  as  if  to  guard  her  from  all  in- 
truders. 

The  three  miles  to  the  church  were 
traversed,  and  the  Rozario  family  min- 
gled with  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
in  the  little  porch.  Many  were  the 
glances  cast  at  Virginia  by  young  and 
old,  as  the  heroine  of  the  village  gossip 
walked  past  them  all  with  a  haughty 
little  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  and  seated 
herself  in  the  front  row  of  benches, 
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where  she  was  left  alone,  not  even  her 
girl  friends  daring  to  face  public  remark 
by  sitting  with  her. 

The  two  little  acolytes  came  stumb- 
ling in,  with  despairing  glances  at  their 
long  gowns,  and  paying  more  attention 
to  their  comrades  in  the  congregation 
.  than  to  the  lighted  tapers  they  were 
carrying.  Then  followed  the  old  padre 
in  his  gorgeous  purple  robe  embroidered 
with  tinsel.  The  singers  .intoned  the 
Kyrie  Eleison,  and  high  mass  began. 

All  went  well  till  about  the  middle  of 
service,  when  there  was  a  stir  amongst 
the  worshipers  near  the  door,  and  an 
unsteady  voice  was  heard  demanding 
entrance.  The  people  kneeling  in  the 
aisle  shrank  back  against  the  rows  of 
benches,  and  Dexter  with  his  hat  on, 
breathless  and  excited,  his  face  red  and 
bloated  from  his  late  orgies,  pushed  his 
way  up  the  aisle  and  dropped  into  the 
'seat  by  Virginia's  side. 

The  girl  gave  him  one  look,  then 
turned  away  her  head  and  went  reso- 
lutely on  with  her  prayers.  But  the  young 
man  was  still  too  intoxicated  to  know 
what  he  was  about,  and  persisted  in  talk- 
ing to  her  in  a  loud  voice.  „ 

The  padre  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his 
prayer  and  said  in  slow,  stern  accents, 
"  Meester  Dexter,  you  have  deesturb  ze 
sacred  service  of  zis  church  ;  except  you 
are  silent,  I  must  request  zat  you  remove 
yourself !" 

"O,  all  right,  Father,  I'll  be  quiet. 
Go  on  with  your  prayers,"  returned  the 
young  man  cheerfully. 

The  padre  continued  the  service,  and 
Dexter  remained  quiet  until  the  time 
for  the  collection  came  round,  when, 
snatching  his  hat  from  his  head  where 
he  had  persistently  worn  it,  he  carried  it 
to  each  worshiper  in  the  room,  loudly 
demanding  a  contribution,  if  any  reluct- 
ance were  shown  by  the  startled  people 
to  place  their  offerings  in  his  hands. 
When  the  last  dime  was  collected,  he 
strode  up  to  the  padre,  and  turning  the 
contents  of  his  hat  on  the  altar  steps, 


he  emptied  his  pockets  at  the  same  time, 
exclaiming  :  "There,  Father,  I'm  sorry 
I  disturbed  you, —  that's  to  pay  for  it," 
and  so  picked  up  his  hat  and  left  the 
church. 

A  few  days  later,  Dexter,  sobered  and 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  chanced 
upon  Virginia  on  the  government  road. 
The  girl  was  usually  well  guarded,  but 
the  temptation  for  a  bit  of  friendly  gossip 
at  the  villiage  store  had  been  too  much 
for  the  mother's  discretion,  and  antici- 
pating no  ill  consequences,  it  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  she  had  bid- 
den Virginia  ride  slowly  homeward, 
promising  herself  to  overtake  her  pres- 
ently. 

Dexter's  face  flushed  with  honest 
shame  as  he  met  her,  and  he  removed 
his  hat  with  more  reverence  than  was 
wont  to  grace  his  salutations  ;  but  see- 
ing that  the  girl  was  about  to  pass  him, 
his  customary  boldness  reasserted  itself, 
and  stopping  his  horse  directly  in  front 
of  her,  he  said  awkwardly,  "  Are  n't  you 
going  to  speak  to  me,  Virginia  ?" 

"Ah,  Senhor  no  bon,"  she  answered 
reproachfully. 

"  I  know,  I  made  a  confounded  ass  of 
myself,  and  I'm  ashamed  and  sorry,  and 
feel  as  if  I  ought  n't  to  hold  my  head  up 
before  you ;  but  I  can't  let  you  go  by 
without  a  word  —  without  some  sort  of 
an  explanation.  I  was  desperate,  Vir- 
ginia !  They  carried  you  off  to  Alihe, 
where  I  could  n't  so  much  as  get  a 
glimpse  of  you  except  on  Sundays,  and 
then  you  smiled  at  me  sometimes,  but 
you  never  tried  to  give  me  a  chance  to 
speak  to  you ;  and  when  you  came  home 
they  kept  you  caged  night  and  day,  and 
I  thought  the  game  was  all  up.  You 
couldn't  blame  me  for  feeling  lonely  and 
discouraged  —  plantation  life  is  n't  so 
mighty  elevating  that  it  helps  a  man  much 
when  he's  got  no  oneto  love  him,  or  speak 
a  kind  word  to  him.  And  so,  when  some 
of  the  fellows  asked  me  to  keep  Christ- 
mas with  them,  I  went  ;  I  couid  n't  stand, 
it  at  home  alone.  And  of  course  they 
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had  plenty  of  drink  and  that  finished  me. 
It  don't  take  much  to  go  to  my  head,  and 
it  makes  me  crazy  —  I  did  n't  know  what 
I  was  doing,  Virginia.  But  you  are  not 
going  to  throw  me  over  for  that  ?  I'll 
swear  I'll  never  do  it  again  !  You  might 
be  a  little  sorry  for  me,  when  it  was  all 
for  love  of  you  ;  I  have  n't  done  it  more 
than  twice  in  a  lifetime  before." 

He  looked  at  her  pleadingly,  to  see 
what  effect  his  words  had  upon  her,  but 
her  eyes  were  downcast,  and  it  was  hard 
to  read  the  meaning  of  the  compressed 
lips.  Suddenly  she  spoke.  "  Me  no 
care,  me  love  Senhor  !  Mamma  take  me 
Alihe,  Mamma  speak  me  forgot  Senhor  ; 
me  no  forget  —  me  no  — " 

She  faltered  as  if  frightened  at  the 
boldness  of  her  confession  ;  but  Dexter 
required  no  further  encouragement. 
Spurring  his  horse  close  to  hers,  he 
seized  one  of  her  hands,  and  holding  it 
fast  in  his  broad,  rough  palm,  cried  ex- 
ultingly  :  "  You  will  come  to  me  then, 
Virginia,  you  will  be  my  wife  in  spite  of 
them  all !  Your  father  promised  you  to 
me,  long  ago,  one  day  in  the  field,  and  it  is 
only  your  mother  who  stands  in  the  way. 
The  padre  will  be  here  again  this  week, 
and  he  will  marry  us.  Promise  me  — 
won't  you,  my  darling  ?" 

She  looked  fearlessly  into  his  eyes  as 
she  answered,  "  Si,  Senhor." 

"  That 's  my  own  brave  girl !  Now  for 
business.  You  said  Felixo's  wife  was 
your  aunt  and  a  good  friend  to  you  ;  will 
she  help  us  out  now  ?  Yes  ?  Then  I  '11 
take  you  there,  till  I  can  settle  it  with 
the  padre.  I  can 't  do  it  tonight  - 
there's  the  seventy  acre  lot  to  burn  off, 
and  it  will  take  all  the  evening.  I'm 
going  now  to  order  my  dinner  sent  up 
there.  But  tomorrow  night  —  will  you 
meet  me  at  dark  where  the  east  flume 
crosses  the  hill  back  of  your  house  ?  Can 
you  be  there  alone,  dear  ?  " 

She  acquiesced  readily,  and  then,  for 
prudence's  sake,  they  separated  long  be- 
fore Leopoldina  and  her  sturdy  mule 
were  seen  jogging  along  the  road. 


IV. 

IT  was  evening.  The  men,  tired  with 
the  'long  day's  work  in  the  hot  sun,  were 
quietly  smoking  in  their  doorways,  or 
talking  in  little  groups  on  the  long  ve- 
randas of  the  eating  houses.  Some  few 
were  gathered  round  the  gaming  table 
in  the  Chinese  quarters,  but  most  of  the 
Portuguese  were  too  wary  of  their  small 
savings  to  throw  them  away  in  that  fash- 
ion. The  negro  stable-man  had  brought 
his  accordeon  up  to  the  mess-room  ve- 
randa, and  was  playing  his  well  worn 
collection  of  plantation  melodies  for  the 
edification  of  the  lunas  and  mill  hands, 
while  an  admiring  knot  of  Portuguese 
youths  and  maidens  chatted  in  the  road, 
beating  time  boisterously  to  the  music, 
and  executing  a  rude  dance  at  intervals. 

Manoel  Gomez  sat  in  a  low  doorway, 
moodily  watching  their  proceedings, with 
no  inclination  to  join  in  the  merry-mak- 
ing. In  the  house  his  mother  was  grind- 
ing roasted  corn  for  the  next  morning's 
coffee,  while  his  step-father  smoked  in 
a  corner,  and  the  small  children  fought 
with  each  other  over  the  remains  of  the 
supper  on  the  table. 

The  noise  and  confusion  all  about  ir- 
ritated him,  and  starting  up  suddenly,  he 
strode  past  the  merry  young  people,  who 
called  scornfully  after  him,  on  over  stones 
and  gullies,  all  heedless  of  the  road,  till 
he  struck  his  head  against  one  of  the 
tall  posts  that  upheld  the  high  east  flume. 

Somewhat  stunned  by  the  blow,  he 
gazed  stupidly  about  him.  He  was  quite 
alone  ;  the  quarters  were  left  far  behind 
him,  and  the  weird  notes  of  the  accor- 
deon were  the  only  sounds  that  reached 
him  through  the  stillness.  The  new 
moon  was  just  setting  over  the  hills,  and 
darkness  was  creeping  over  the  deserted 
fields.  Suddenly  a  point  of  flame  caught 
his  eye  in  the  seventy  acre  lot  on  the 
hill ;  they  had  finished  cutting  there  that 
afternoon,  and  the  trash  was  to  be  burned 
off  as  soon  as  the  wind  went  down.  He 
watched  the  spot,  intently,  and  soon  an- 
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other  flame  point  started  up  from  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  field,  then  another 
and  another,  till  four  bright  beacons 
were  shining  out  of  the  gloom.  Then 
the  points  expanded  and  reached  out 
long  arms  towards  each  other,  till  a  dark, 
red  line  like  a  sinuous  fiery  serpent 
trailed  its  length  around  the  boundaries 
of  the  field.  It  widened  and  brightened, 
sending  out  tongues  of  flame  hither  and 
thither,  till  suddenly  blending  in  one 
fiery  whole,  the  field  was  ablaze  with 
light.  The  smoke  rolled  up  in  columns 
as  from  some  great  conflagration,  form- 
ing a  dense,  murky  background  for  the 
brilliant  picture ;  while  the  crescent 
moon,  pale  and  subdued  through  the 
smoke,  hung  like  a  silver  horse-shoe 
over  the  burning  mass  below.  The  dis- 
tant flumes  and  the  huts  of  the  laborers 
stood  out  distinctly  in  the  light  of  the 
flames,  and  in  bold  relief  the  figures  of 
the  men  who  had  fired  the  trash,  and 
were  watching  anxiously  lest  the  flames 
should  exceed  their  bounds. 

Beside  them  towered  a  figure  on  horse- 
back that  was  only  too  familiar  to  the 
watchful  Manoel  —  the  hated  luna,  An- 
drew Dexter,  just  come  perchance  from  a 
tryst  with  Virginia,  with  the  fire  of  her 
dark  eyes  burning  in  his  heart,  and  her 
soft  farewell  sounding  in  his  ears.  Man- 
oel clenched  his  fist,  and  shook  it  pas- 
sionately as  he  watched  him,  callingdown 
all  the  anathemas  of  Heaven  upon  his 
head.  He,  a  stranger,  a  cursed,  white- 
faced  Americano,  had  come  in  between 
him  and  happiness,  had  stolen  the  love 
of  his  sweetheart,  his  own  —  for  had  she 
not  promised  herself  to  him  ?  And  he 
was  discarded  like  a  broken  toy  for  the 
blue  eyes  and  flattering  words  of  this 
fine  Senhor ! 

The  flames  burned  higher  and  higher 
until  the  whole  world  seemed  on  fire, 
and  the  notes  of  the  accordeon  came 
sobbing  up  from  the  quarters  like  the 
wail  of  a  lost  soul  in  torment. 

Manoel's  spirit  rose  with  a  leap  ot 
passionate  despair.  He  would  be 


avenged, —  he  would  brave  the  cheating 
villain  face  to  face,  and  the  saints  should 
decide  which  should  be  victor.  He,  a 
Gomez  de  Silva,  to  sit  down  and  see 
this  white-faced  adventurer  carry  off  the 
girl  he  loved!  But  Virginia  —  ah!  here 
his  heart  failed  him.  Suppose  he  should 
kill  her  lover;  would  she  come  to  his 
arms  any  more  gladly  ?  He  could  hear 
the  hiss  of  scorn  from  her  set  lips ;  he 
could  feel  the  hate  from  her  eyes  cutting 
through  his  heart  like  steel  ;  and  with 
the  thought  his  passion  cooled,  and  great 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his 
brow. 

At  the  same  instant  the  flames  sank 
out  of  sight  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
started  into  life.  The  trash  was  burned 
out,  and  nothing  but  a  smoldering  heap 
of  ashes  left  upon  the  blackened  field. 
The  moon  disappeared  behind  the  dark- 
ened hills ;  the  land  breeze  crept  down 
bleak  and  chill  from  the  snow-wrapped 
summit  of  Mauna  Loa;  the  music  of 
the  accordeon  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
till  it  softened  into  silence  ;  and  Manoel, 
resting  his  head  against  the  rough  frame- 
work of  the  flume,  voiced  his  heart-break 
in  one  great,  choking  sob. 


V. 


THE  sun  was  setting  the  next  evening 
as  Virginia  wrapped  a  dark  blue  blanket 
shawl-wise  about  her  shoulders,  tied  the 
yellow  kerchief  over  her  wavy  brown 
hair,  and  with  one  backward  glance  at 
her  father  busily  chatting  with  a  group 
of  men  on  the  little  porch,  stole  softly 
out  of  the  kitchen  door,  down  through 
the  long  grass,  to  an  opening  in  the  low 
stone  wall. 

In  the  far  distance  lay  the  sea,  a  misty 
purple,  with  a  bank  of  cold  white  clouds 
outlining  the  horizon  where  the  sun  had 
passed  over  and  left  them  alone.  Above, 
an  azure  sky,  flecked  with  downy  puffs 
of  softest  salmon  lighted  to  gold,  faded 
slowly  to  paler  tints,  until  all  the  bright- 
ness was  finally  swallowed  up  by  the 
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hungry  gray  cloud  monsters'  that  came 
sweeping  down  with  the  land  breeze. 

Virginia  gathered  her  rough  blanket 
more  closely  around  her.  The  evening 
wind  chilled  her,  blowing  back  her  ker- 
chief and  loosening  the  soft  rings  .of 
hair  ;  and  she  hurried  on,  over  the  wall 
and  across  the  rolling  pasture  land,  till 
she  reached  the  flume.  There,  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  she  drew  breath,  and 
finding  herself  quite  alone,  sat  down  on 
the  damp  grass  to  wait.  Her  thoughts 
went  back  somewhat  ruefully  to  that 
other  evening  when  she  had  promised 
to  go  away  with  Manoel.  Would  this 
scheme  prove  as  futile  as  that  had  done  ? 

It  was  past  the  hour  that  the  Senhor 
had  appointed,  and  still  there  were  no 
signs  of  him.  At  any  moment  her 
mother  might  return,  and  then  there 
would  be  questions  and  dismay,  and  be- 
fore many  moments  the  whole  assem- 
blage, father,  mother,  and  friends,  would 
be  searching  for  her. 

She  crouched  closerto  the  flume,  which 
was  low  there  on  the  hill  top,  and  her 
pretty  forehead  was  drawn  in  anxious 
lines  as  she  peered  through  the  gather- 
ing darkness  for  the  figure  of  her  tardy 
cavalier. 

A  band  of  cattle  came  bounding  across 
the  hill  to  drink  at  the  flume,  and  her 
heart  beat  faster  as  the  tramp  of  their 
hoofs  shook  the  frame-work  against 
which  she  was  leaning,  and  echoed  back 
from  the  cavernous  ground  beneath. 
She  was  cold  and  frightened,  alone  there 
with  the  untamed  brutes,  and  night  clos- 
ing in  darker  around  her ;  and  at  last, 
burying  her  head  in  the  prickly  blanket, 
she  sobbed  like  a  frightened  child. 

The  cattle  gave  a  sudden  start,  and 
ran  snorting  away  at  the  approach  of  a 
galloping  horse,  but  she  was  lost  to 
everything  now  but  her  own  misery  and 
heard  no  sound,  till  a  strong  hand  was 
laid  kindly  on  her  shoulder,  and  a  manly 
voice  exclaimed,  "What,  crying,  little 
one ! " 

She  raised  her  head  for  one  glance  at 


his  face,  then  dropped  it  again  and  burst 
into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

Andrew  Dexter  looked  at  her  in  dis- 
may. It  was  not  the  reception  he  had 
been  picturing  to  himself  along  the 
rough  road,  as  he  hurried  his  horse  over 
the  stones  and  gullies  in  heedless  haste 
to  reach  his  pretty  little  fiance. 

Bending  over  her  he  tried  to  draw  her 
hands  away  from  her  face,  say  ing,  "What 
is  the  matter,  sweetheart?  Come,  we 
have  no  time  to  lose! " 

She  resisted  his  touch,  but  lifting  her 
face  all  streaming  with  tears  she  mur- 
mured with  a  pathetic  little  sob,  "  Sen- 
hor come  too  late  —  me  fraid." 

"  I  know,  dear,  I  was  detained ;  but 
come,  it 's  all  right  now,  and  I  'm  going 
to  take  you  to  your  friends." 

"  Senhor  no  care  me  stop  too  long. 
Senhor  no  speak  sorry,1'  returned  the 
girl  reproachfully. 

"I  am  sorry  —  come  now,  don't  cry 
any  more ;  I  Ve  got  something  pretty  in 
my  pocket  for  you,  and  we  must  get 
away  from  here  before  your  folks  begin 
hunting  for  you.  I  '11  put  you  on  my 
horse  and  walk  along  by  your  side ;  it 
isn't  more  than  two  miles  to  Felixo's 
house." 

He  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
placed  her  in  the  saddle,  taking  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  and  walking  along  at 
a  brisk  pace.  Virginia's  tears  had  ceased 
flowing,  and  she  sat  passively  on  the 
horse  without  a  word. 

Thus  they  progres'sed  in  silence  over 
more  than  half  the  distance,  the  horse 
finding  the  trail  by  instinct,  and  Dexter 
following  in  his  wake,  for  the  night  was 
dark  and  cloudy. 

But  as  they  neared  the  cane  fields 
adjoining  Felixo's  house,  Dexter  tight- 
ened the  reins,  and  slowing  down  rested 
one  hand  on  the  saddle,  looking  up  into 
Virginia's  face  as  if  trying  to  make  out 
its  expression  in  the  darkness.  She 
gave  no  answering  sign,  but  the  young 
man,  nothing  daunted,  slipped  his  arm 
about  her  waist,  whispering,  "  Virginia, 
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you  have  n  't  given  me  one  kiss  tonight ! " 

He  felt  her  slight  form  tremble,  but 
there  was  no  further  answer  to  his  ap- 
peal. 

"  After  walking  all  this  way  over  the 
stones,  don  't  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
a  little  reward?  It's  a  rough  tramp, 
after  working  all  day  in  the  fields,  and 
I  thought,  when  I  was  coming  to  get 
you,  that  —  that  you'd  be  different, 
somehow." 

One  little  hand  stole  up  and  stroked 
his  cheek.  "Poor  Senhor!"  she  said 
softly. 

The  horse  kept  plodding  on  over  the 
rocky  trail,  and  the  end  of  their  route 
drew  nearer  and  nearer.  The  bark  of  a 
dog  warned  them  of  their  proximity  to. 
Felixo's  cottage,  and  the  sound  of  the 
water  in  the  flume,  rushing  and  bub- 
bling down  the  grade,  told  them  they 
were  near  the  bars  that  opened  into  the 
cane  field. 

Dexter  drew  himself  up,  and  taking  a 
little  package  from  his  pocket,  said  in 
his  usual  steady  tones  :  "  I  must  leave 
you  at  the  gate,  Virginia,  and  you  will 
go  in  alone.  You  say  they  '11  be  kind  to 
you,  and  tomorrow  —  tomorrow,  sweet- 
heart, we  '11  go  together  to  the  little 
church,  and  the  padre  shall  make  you 
all  my  own.  He  promised  me  to  be 
there  at  vespers.  And  once  you  are 
mine  I'll  hold  you  against  the  whole 
world.  Will  you  be  glad  ?  tell  me,  dear, 
will  you  be  glad  to  come  to  me,  never 
to  know  any  home  but  mine  ?  Can  you 
be  happy  without  your  old  friends,  hap- 
py with  me  alone  ? " 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  tears  in  the 
low-voiced  —  "  Si,  Senhor,"  and  a  flut- 
tering sigh  reached  his  intent  ear. 

"  You  are  not  afraid,  are  you,  my  dar- 
ling ?  You  wont  be  afraid  of  me  —  see 
what  I  Ve  brought  you,"  and  he  held  up 

the  object  in  his  hand.  "  It  is  for  you  to 
wear  to  our  wedding ;  they  wont  make 
you  any  prettier, —  nothing  could  do 
that, —  but  you'll  think,  when  you  put 
them  on,  how  much  Andrew  Dexter 


loves  you.  Here,  you  can  't  see  in  the 
dark,"  and  quickly  striking  a  match  on 
the  sole  of  his  boot,  he  shaded  it  with 
his  hand  while  he  laid  the  little  box  in 
her  lap. 

With  eager  fingers  she  lifted  the  cov- 
er, and  a  bright  smile  broke  over  her  face 
as  her  eyes  fell  on  a  pair  of  dainty  gold 
ear-drops.  "  Oh  !  bella  !  "  she  cried,  with 
the  exultation  of  a  child  over  a  new  toy. 
Then,  as  the  match  flickered  out  into 
darkness,  her  two  arms  were  laid  shyly 
around  his  neck,  and  her  soft  cheek 
pressed  against  his. 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Virginia  ? "  catch- 
ing her  close  to  his  heart ;  "  tell  me, 
sweet  ! " 

For  all  answer  the  arms  about  his 
neck  were  clasped  a  little  closer,  the 
pretty  head  drooped  lower  and  lower, 
and  two  soft  lips  met  his  in  a  long, 
trembling  kiss. 

He  lifted  her  from  the  saddle,  holding 
her  in  his  arms  for  a  moment,  then  put- 
ting her  down  gently,  he  unfastened 
the  bars,  and  with  a  lingering  clasp  of 
her  little  hand,  whispered  :  "  Goodnight, 
darling  —  till  tomorrow  !  " 

"Amanha;  bona  nuitos,  Senhor." 
With  a  quick  motion  she  raised  his  hand 
to  her  lips,  then  sped  away  like  a  fright- 
ened bird  into  the  dark. 

VI. 

THE  morrow's  sun  found  Virginia 
trudging  wearily  along  the  dusty  govern- 
ment road,  her  face  set  in  hard  lines  and 
an  ominous  light  in  her  dark  eyes.  Be- 
side her,  on  horseback  rode  the  district 
policeman,  a  Hawaiian  functionary, 
whose  principal  labors  consisted  in  ar- 
resting an  occasional  drunk,  or  escorting 
some  contumacious  field  hand  to  trial 
before  the  little  district  court  at  Luna- 
puu.  Such  an  onerous  task  as  arresting 
a  young  girl  for  resisting  her  parents' 
authority  and  running  away  from  home 
had  never  before  fallen  to  his  lot,  but  he 
acquitted  himself  as  beseemed  the  dig- 
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nity  of  the  occasion,  and  rode  close  to 
his  youthful  prisoner,  now  and  then 
cracking  the  long  whip  he  carried  in  one 
hand,  as  if  to  warn  her  that  any  attempt 
at  escape  would  be  visited  with  condign 
punishment.  The  singular  procession 
was  completed  by  the  injured  parents 
following  on  behind,  both  mounted  on 
one  little  mule,  whose  sturdy  back  was 
well  used  to  the  double  load. 

As  they  neared  the  plantation  houses 
and  the  one  small  store  Virginia  drew 
herself  up  proudly,  and  two  fierce  red 
spots  burned  on  either  cheek.  The  store 
was  a  gathering  place  for  gossiping 
idlers,  and  the  novel  sight  of  a  beautiful 
Portuguese  girl  under  arrest,  walking 
the  five  weary  miles  to  court,  would  not 
fail  of  causing  a  sensation.  The  poor 
girl's  heart  was  beating  fast,  but  she 
proudly  kept  back  the  rising  tears,  and 
set  herself  to  meet  the  disgrace  as  best 
she  might. 

As  she  passed  the  group  of  loungers, 
with  head  erect  and  averted  face,  the 
Patra's  wife  caught  sight  of  her  from  the 
door  of  her  house,  and  coming  quickly 
to  her  side,  asked  kindly  :  "  What  is 
the  matter,  Virginia ;  what  does  all  this 
mean  ? " 

The  girl  told  in  her  pretty,  broken 
English  how  the  Senhor  Dexter  had 
carried  her  away  from  home  the  night 
before  to  her  aunt's  cottage,  for  protec- 
tion, and  this  morning,  on  her  mother's 
discovering  the  hiding  place,  she  had 
been  arrested,  and  was  to  be  tried  in 
court  at  Lunapuu. 

"  Your  parents  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
wife  indignantly. 

"  O,  me  no  care, — better  me  go  prison  ; 
me  stop  home,  be  kill  —  prison  better," 
answered  the  girl  with  a  dry  sob. 

"  But  at  least  they  might  let  you  ride 
-  it  is  cruel  for  them  to  make  you  walk 
all  that  distance.  Aren't  you  ashamed 
of  yourself  ? '  she'  cried,  turning  to  old 
Rozario,  "  to  sit  there  on  that  mule  while 
your  daughter  walks  ?" 


"  Me  no  want  Virginia  go  prison  — 
Leopoldina,  want,"  he  returned  sulkily, 
giving  his  wife  a  push  with  his  elbow, 
whereupon  she  poured  forth  a  volley  of 
Portuguese  invectives,  returning  the 
push  with  vigor,  and  scowling  vindic- 
tively at  the  Patra's  wife. 

The  policeman  cracked  his  whip  and 
requested  the  party  to  move  on. 

"  Goodbye  Virginia,  I  hope  you  will 
come  out  all  right !  "  called  the  sympa- 
thetic little  woman  after  them. 

The  girl  turned  back  with  a  smile,  and 
waved  her  hand  in  farewell  as  they  dis- 
appeared round  the  corner. 

About  three  o'clock  of  the  same  day, 
a  Portuguese  boy  who  had  acquired  a 
fair  amount  of  English  in  the  plantation 
school  presented  himself  before  Dexter 
in  the  field,  and  informed  him  of  what 
.had  happened,  saying  Felixo's  wife  had 
sent  him  to  tell  the  Senhor. 

Dexter  sprang  to  his  horse  with  an 
oath,  dug  the  spurs  into  the  poor  beast's 
flank,  and  tore  over  the  rough  road  at  a 
breakneck  pace,  till  he  drew  rein  just 
half  an  hour  later  at  the  door  of  the 
Lunapuu  school-house,  where  the  dis- 
trict court  was  in  session. 

Leaping  to  the  ground  he  strode  into 
the  room  all  flushed  and  panting  with  his 
headlong  race,  his  spurs  clanking  over 
the  bare  board  floor,  and  in  a  bold  voice 
demanded,  "  What  right  has  any  one  to 
arrest  that  girl  ?" 

The  judge,  a  fine  looking  native,  well 
versed  in  the  English  language,  re- 
quested him  with  some  dignity  to  come 
to  order ;  then,  as  the  young  man  still 
stood  waiting  an  answer,  he  explained 
in  his  slow,  suave  tones  that  the  girl 
in  question,  being  under  age,  was  sub- 
ject to  her  parents'  authority,  and  they, 
being  displeased  with  her  actions,  had 
seen  fit  to  place  her  in  custody. 

"  She  will  be  of  age  next  month,"  re- 
torted Dexter  hotly.  "And  I'll  sue 
them  for  threatening  her  life,  if  they 
don't  let  her  go  quietly.  I  have  made 
her  an  honest  offer  of  marriage  and  that 
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old  rascal  there  has  given  his  consent  to 
it,"  indicating  Rozario  with  an  indignant 
gesture.  "  You  old  pirate,  I'll  make  you 
sweat  for  this  !" 

"  Mr.  Dexter,  this  language  is  offen- 
sive to  the  court,"  remarked  the  judge 
sternly.  "  I,  myself,"  he  continued,  in 
his  slow,  deliberate  way,  "have  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  the  plaintiffs  to  with- 
draw the  suit  ;  and  I  would  advise  them 
to  accept  the  offer  of  your  hand  rather 
than  allow  their  daughter  to  be  com- 
promised by  further  proceedings.  An- 
tono  Rozario,  are  you  willing  to  forego 
this  suit,  and  give  your  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Andrew  Dexter  as  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  affair  ?" 

The  old  man  scratched  his  head  med- 
itatively for  a  moment  ;  then  coming  for- 
ward he  announced  in  brief  terms : 
"  Senhor  want  marry  Virginia,  das  all 
right.  Leopoldina  no  like  —  Leopoldina 
fight ;  me  no  care  !"  and  settling  his  cap 
on  his  head  he  stalked  out  of  the  room. 

With  Leopoldina  it  was  another  mat- 
ter. She  held  her  ground  tenaciously, 
storming  at  Virginia,  shaking  her  fist  at 
Dexter,  and  overwhelming  the  judge 
with  a  torrent  of  Portuguese  whenever 
he  attempted  to  bring  her  to  order. 

All  this  while  the  girl  sat  on  a  bench 
in  front  of  the  judge,  closely  watching 
every  motion  of  his  face,  and  glancing 
appealingly  now  and  then  at  her  impa- 
tient lover.  She  looked  pale  and  tired, 
and  there  was  a  pathetic  droop  to  the 
corners  of  her  pretty  mouth. 

Dexter  moved  nearer  to  her,  resting 
his  arm  protectingly  on  the  back  of  the 
bench.  "  Don't  mind,  dear,  I'll  fix  her 
in  a  minute,"  he  whispered.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  judge,  and  speaking  in  his 
usual  business-like  way,  he  said  quietly  : 
"  It  seems  to  me,  your  honor,  that  this 
has  gone  far  enough.  The  father  has 
consented  to  the  marriage  and  it  is  wast- 
ing valuable  time  to  stand  here  listening 
to  the  old  woman's  jaw.  If  you  '11  dis- 
miss the  case,  I'll  make  it  all  right  with 
her  when  we  get  outside." 


The  judge  concurred  in  this  opinion, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed.  Dexter  took 
Virginia's  hand,  and  drawing  her  with 
him  to  the  door  signaled  to  Rozario,  who 
was  seated  on  an  old  stone  wall,  calmly 
smoking  his  pipe.  As  the  old  man  ap- 
proached, his  would-be  son-in-law  drew 
a  note-book  from  his  pocket  and  tearing 
out  one  of  the  leaves,  flattened  it  against 
the  door  post,  while  he  hastily  scribbled 
on  it  with  the  stump  of  a  pencil.  Then, 
holding  it  out  to  Rozario,  he  demanded 
his  signature  as  a  witness. 

"  That 's  a  contract  to  pay  your  wife 
fifty  dollars  the  day  I  marry  Virginia  ; 
that  will  keep  her  mouth  shut,  or  I  am 
very  much  mistaken,  and  hurry  up  the 
day  into  the  bargain,"  and  he  glanced 
triumphantly  at  the  angry  woman,  who 
stood  watching  the  proceeding  with  a 
suspicious  scowl.  Her  face  relaxed  as 
her  husband  explained  the  paper  to  her, 
but  she  still  demurred  at  the  smallness 
of  the  sum  proposed. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  millionaire  ? " 
retorted  Dexter  with  an  oath.  "You 
never  had  fifty  dollars  in  your  hand  at 
once  in  your  life,  and  you  know  it.  I  am 
not  buying  your^daughter  —  she  has  giv- 
en herself  to  me,  and  all  I  want  now  is 
to  marry  her  without  any  more  fuss.  If 
you  don't  like  the  contract  you  can  tear 
it  up ;  it's  all  you'll  get  from  me." 

The  woman,  fearing  she  had  gone  too 
far,  sulkily  acquiesced,  and  Rozario  af- 
fixed his  mark  to  the  document ;  then 
carefully  folded  it  and  placed  it  inside 
his  cap. 

Virginia  looked  up  at  Dexter  with  the 
tears  shining  in  her  eyes.  "  Senhor,  take 
me  home  —  me  'fraid,"  she  faltered. 

"  Poor  little  girl !  "  he  answered,  laying 
his  hand  gently  on  her  hair.  "  They  've 
made  it  pretty  rough  for  you,  but  it  will 
be  all  right  now.  They  dare  n't  treat 
you  meanly  after  this,  and  tomorrow  I  '11 
take  you  home  where  they  can  never 
touch  you  again." 

He  led  her  to  the  mule  on  which  her 
parents  had  ridden  to  court,  and  placed 
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her  in  the  saddle ;  then  turning  to  her 
mother,  said  gruffly :  "  If  you  want  to 
ride,  you  can  get  up  behind  her.  As  for 
you,  you  lazy  rascal,  you  can  walk !  " 

"  Si,  Senhor !  "  muttered  old  Rozario 
respectfully,  touching  his  cap,  and  strid- 
ing off  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Dexter,  with  small  show  of  gallantry, 
helped  his  future  mother-in-law  on  the 
mule  ;  then  mounting  his  horse,  rode 
along  at  their  side,  and  so  the  strange 
company  passed  out  of  sight. 

VII. 

• 

SUNDAY  morning  rose  bright  and 
clear ;  the  low  range  of  foothills  stood 
out  in  sharply  defined  lines  against  the 
warm  blue  of  the  sky,  aud  the  snow- 
shrouded  summit  of  Mauna  Loa  towered 
over  them  like  a  giant  guarding  his  off- 
spring. The  sunlight  danced  and  rip- 
pled over  the  rustling  cane  fields,  and 
shone  down  the  winding  length  of  the 
flume,  making  it  glisten  like  a  silver  rib- 
bon on  the  hillsides,  and  breaking  up  the 
drops  that  filtered  through  the  boards 
into  a  mist  of  rainbows. 

The  little  church  was  filled  with  an 
eager  crowd,  waiting  in  hushed  expect- 
ancy for  the  wedding  ceremony  to  com- 
mence. Mass  was  over,  but  the  padre 
still  knelt  before  the  altar,  his  purple 
vestments  heavy  with  embroidery  seem- 
ing to  weigh  him  down  ;  while  the  flick- 
ering light  from  the  high  candles  threw 
a  ghastly  hue  over  his  wrinkled  face, 
pale  and  worn  from  his  late  fast.  The 
little  acolytes  in  their  long  robes  wrig- 
gled uneasily  from  one  knee  to  the  other, 
and  cast  mocking  glances  at  their  envi- 
ous comrades  kicking  their  heels  on  the 
benches  below. 

The  Patf si's  wife  had  graced  the  occa- 
sion with  her  presence,  and  the  lunas 
and  mill  hands  were  there  in  full  muster. 
All  on  the  plantation  had  been  interest- 
ed in  the  little  drama,  and  were  heartily 
glad  of  its  happy  termination. 

At  last  the  padre  rose  from  his  knees 
and  facing  the  congregation  pronounced 


the  names  of  Andrew  Dexter  and  Vir 
ginia  de  Rozario.  They  arose  from  the 
foremost  bench  and  came  toward  the 
altar,  Dexter  flushed  and  awkward,  the 
girl  beautiful. as  a  picture  in  her  simple 
white  dress,  with  the  soft  rings  of  hair 
falling  on  her  low  forehead,  and  a  touch 
of  color  in  the  delicate  olive  of  her  cheek. 
There  was  a  shy,  tender  light  in  the 
dusky  eyes,  and  a  tremulous  curve  about 
the  rosy  mouth,  but  otherwise  there 
were  no  signs  of  emotion,  and  she  stood 
before  the  padre  with  a  sweet  calm  on 
her  face,  waiting  for  the  words  that 
should  give  her  wholly  into  her  lover's 
keeping. 

Her  parents  and  brother,  with  long 
wax  tapers  in  their  hands,  stood  just  be- 
hind, while  Felixo  distributed  similar 
lighted  tapers  to  the  relatives  and  friends 
and  all  the  plantation  dignitaries  there 
present. 

Then  the  congregation  rose,  while  the 
padre  repeated  the  marriage  service  in 
Portuguese.  And  the  tapers  flickered, 
and  the  altar  candles  gleamed  over  their 
heads,  and  the  soft  sea  breeze  stole  in 
through  the  open  windows,  and  played 
with  the  rings  of  Virginia  s  haif. 

Then  for  Dexter's  benefit,  to  whom 
Portuguese  was  a  dead  letter,  the  padre 
stammered  in  his  broken  English  :  "  Do 
you,  Andrew  Dexter,  take  zis  woman|to 
be  your  wife  —  and  do  you,  Virginia,  take 
zis  man  to  be  your  husband  ?  Zen  I  pro- 
nounce you  man  and  wife.  Zat  is  all ! " 
he  concluded,  nodding  to  Dexter,  and 
descending  the  altar  steps. 

The  young  man  grasped  his  hand  with 
a  cordial  pressure,  while  Virginia's  fe- 
male relatives  swarmed  about  her,  kiss- 
ing her  rapturously  and  giving  vent  to 
their  long  suppressed  emotions  in  volu- 
ble language.  A  general  hand-shaking 
ensued,  and  the  bridal  party  prepared  to 
leave  the  church. 

As  they  neared  the  door,  a  handsome 
young  Portuguese  pushed  his  way  it 
through  the  throng,  until  he  stood  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  bride.  She  started 
back  with  a  little  cry,  "  Manoel ! " 
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"  Yes,  Manoel,"  he  returned  fiercely  ;  able  as  the  will  of  a  little  child.  The  first 

"  You  will  not  refuse  me  a  wedding  kiss,  outburst  of  feeling  over,  he  found  it  as 

Virginia  !  "  and  seizing  her  hands  in  his  easy  to  forget  and  make  love  to  the  next 

strong  grasp,  he  pressed  two  passionate  pretty  face  as  though  Virginia  had  never 

kisses  on  her  red  lips.     Then  with  one  existed. 

vengeful  glance  at   Dexter  and  a  mut-  And   Virginia  —  might  she  not  have 

tered  imprecation,  he  bounded  through  been  happier  with  one  of  her  own  race, 

the  open  door,  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  whose  heart  her  stronger  nature  might 

dashed  down  the  government  road  as  if  sway  as  it  would ;  who  could  never  feel 

the  furies  were  after  him.  a, stranger's  jealousy  of  her  friends,  her 

Poor  Manoel !    The  furies  in  his  heart  language,  nay,  of  her  glad  girlhood  it- 
were  lashing  him  as  with  a  whip  of  small  self  ?     Who  shall  say  ? 
cords,  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  child  to  But  that  night  as  she  stood  under  the 
control  his  wrath,  and  too  cowardly  to  trees  of  her  new  home,  watching  the 
carry  out  his  revengeful  threats ;  and  so  moon  rise  out  of  the  sea,  with  her  hus- 
he  was  tosssed  about  on  a  sea  of  passion  band's  arm  around  her  and  his  eyes  smil 
till  the  very  intensity  of   his  feelings  ing  down  into  hers,  she  crept  closer  to 
overmastered  him,  and  after  the  storm  his  heart,  and  with  upturned  face  and  a 
there  was  a  great  calm.     His  was  the  sweet,  shy  smile,  whispered :  "  Me  love 
quick,  passionate  southern  nature  that  Senhor ! " 
brooked  no  control  and  yet  was  change-  Neiuel  Douglas. 


LOVE  IS  KING. 

THE  Huntsman  galloped  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

And  the  deer  through  the  forest  sped  wild  and  free ; 

But  the  King  —  ah,  little  for  this  cared  he; 
He  drew  his  rein  with  his  princely  train 

By  the  sun-lit  birches  that  fringe  the  wood, 

Where  the  circle  of  awe-struck  peasants  stood : 
"Ah,  beautiful  Maiden,  pure  and  good, 
I  have  watched  thee  long  and  I  love  thee  well ; 

I  care  not  if  thou  but  a  peasant  be, 
Tomorrow  shall  echo  the  marriage  bell, 
Tomorrow  I  marry  thee." 

On  a  sudden  paused  the  breeze  ; 

Ceased  their  trembling  and  their  whispering  all  the  leaves  upon  the  trees, 
And  the  wild  bird  stopped  her  fluttering  to  and  fro  ; 
All  the  grasses  on  the  meadow 
Ceased  their  dance  with  sun  and  shadoiv  ; 

In  their  midst  the  fiery  poppies  stood  a  breathless,  listening  row  : 
For  I'll  tell  to  you  in  secret  a  secret  we  all  know, 

They  are  always  listening,  listening,  flowers  and  grasses,  leaves  and  birds, 
To  Love's  words. 

The  sunlight  blazed  in  a  golden  flood 

On  the  royal  brow  with  its  darkening  frown  ; 
But  there  where  the  maiden  in  silence  stood, 
It  tenderly,  lovingly  lingered  there, 
On  the  golden  ripples  of  shining  hair, 

The  wild-rose  cheek, 
And  the  eyes  of  velvet  brown 
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"Thou  hast  no  answering  word?    Thou  wilt  not  speak? 
—Stand  back,  thou  clownish  peasant,  who  art  thou 

That  dares  approach  her?     Day  by  day 
Mine  eyes  have  watched  thee  haunt  her  homeward  way ; 
Save  as  thy  Queen  thou  dar'st  not  greet  her  now ; 
A  King  has  claimed  a  maiden  for  his  own  ; 
A  Queen  has  found  her  throne. 

Speak  thou,  Beloved,  is  not  here  thy  place  ?  — 
I  cannot  read  thy  marvellous,  changing  face." 

From  cheek  to  brow  the  sudden  rose-flush  leaped, 
As  through  her  soul  a  strange,  wild  rapture  swept, 

A  fierce,  sweet  pain  close-linked  crept  ;  — 
"  O  thou  great  King,  I  needs  must  anger  thee ; 

Thou  hast  been  patient ;    thou  art  kind  and  good  ; 
I  have  not  chosen  Love ;  't  is  Love  has  chosen  me,  — 

Long  has  my  heart  withstood. 
Before  thine  eyes,  great  Sire,  my  secret  I  unroll ; 

The  truth  —  God's  truth  —  has  come  to  me  at  last  : 
I  love  him !     Love  him  with  my  inmost  soul  ; 

He  fills,  my  life  —  my  future  and  my  past. 
Or  stay,  I  know  no  past  since  Love  was  still  unknown, 

And  spake  with  muffled  voice  my  dull  ear  failed  to  heed  ; 
But  now  thou  art  awake,  awake,  O  heart  of  stone  ! 

To  say  I  cannot  wed  thee,  Sire,  what  need? 
I  love  him  !     him   alone  !  " 

On  a  sudden  laughed  the  breeze ; 

O  the  rustling  and  the  ivhispering  of  the  leaves  upon  the  trees ; 
And  the  wild  bird  fluttered  blithely  to  and  fro  ; 
All  the  grasses  on  the  meadow 
Madly  danced  with  sun  and  shadow ; 

In  their  midst  the  fiery  poppies  reddened  to  a  deeper  gloiu. 
For  I '//  tell  to  you  in  secret  a  secret  we  all  know, 

They  are  whispering  low  together,  when  they  nod  and  sivay  and  swing, 
"  Love  is  King  !  " 

Calm-browed  and  grave  he  watched  her  while  she  spoke ; 
Calm,  clear  and  grave  his  voice  the  silence  broke  : 

"  I  am  a  mighty  King,  —  yet  kings  shall  fall ; 

Love  reigneth  still  as  king  above  us  all. 
Go,  free,  pure  soul,  in  thee  I  have  no  part ; 

Powerless  my  crown,  my  gold,  my  name,  my  fame  to  bring 
One  loving,  human  heart  more  near  my  human  heart ! 
Not  I,  but  Love  is  King." 

Charlotte   W.   Thurston. 
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IN  THE  PESTHOUSE. 


"  HELLO,  uncle  !  Tell  Doctor  Ellis  I 
want  to  see  him."  The  speaker  reined 
up  before  a  tumbled-down  fence,  looking 
curiously  at  the  ruinous  farmhouse,  and 
overgrown  yard. 

The  white-haired  negro  addressed 
stared  at  the  handsome,  stern-faced 
young  stranger,  and  exclaimed  hurried- 
ly :  "Fo'  goodness,  massa,  doan'  you 
know  dis  am  de  pesthouse,  whar  we  keep 
all  de  smallpox  folks  ? '' 

"  Of  course  I  know  it,  or  I  'd  have 
gone  in  instead  of  asking  your  doctor 
to  come  out.  Hurry." 

The  old  negro  caught  up  an  armful  of 
wood  and  disappeared. 

It  was  a  warm,  still  day.  The  marred 
face  of  a  convalescent  appeared  at  an 
open  window,  and  a  weary  nurse  paused 
beside  him  to  wrap  him  up,  and  breathe 
the  air. 

Meantime  the  old  darkey,  Uncle  Ned, 
had  entered  a  room  full  of  patients  in 
every  stage  of  smallpox,  announcing : 
"Gemman  outside  wants  to  see  you, 
Massa  Ellis." 

Doctor  Ellis  nodded.  He  was  a  slight, 
undersized  man,  still  young,  although 
his  forehead  was  deeply  furrowed,  and 
his  dark  hair  streaked  with  silver  by 
some  heavy  trouble,  and  his  face  had 
forgotten  the  look  of  gladness.  For 
years  he  had  made  a  specialty  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  smallpox  particularly, 
.going  wherever  his  services  were  need- 
ed, regardless  of  personal  comfort  or 
safety,  and  asking  little  more  than  his 
actual  expenses.  Tireless,  watchful, 
sympathetic,  and  marvelously  skillful, 
he  had  saved  no  one  knows  how  many 
lives,  but  they  must  have  been  many. 

He  never  spoke  of  himself.  His  fam- 
ily, boyhood,  youth,  were  all  unknown 
to  his  patients,  but  they  had  all  his  time, 
thought,  and  energy. 


At  Uncle  Ned's  summons,  he  only 
paused  to  hand  a  fevered  patient  a  glass 
of  lemonade,  and  went  quietly  out.  But 
meeting  the  young  stranger's  stern 
smile,  he  stopped,  turning  white,  as  he. 
exclaimed,  "  Roland  Marlow ! " 

"  I  have  found  you  at  last,  murderer." 
said  the  stranger  bitterly. 

"You  have  found  me,  yes,"  Doctor 
Ellis  answered  faintly,  leaning  heavily 
on  the  gatepost,  as  if  unable  to  stand 
alone.  "  But  what  good  will  it  do  you  ? 
I  cannot  bring  Howard  back  to  life. 
Stand  more  to  the  windward,  Roland, 
unless  you  have  had  the  smallpox." 

The  youth  moved  as  directed,  but 
answered  fiercely.  "  I  can  hang  you  for 

his  murder,  and  I  intend  to  do  it." 

"I  do  n  't  think  you  can,"  was  the 
weary  answer.  "  And  if  you  could,  how 
would  it  benefit  you  ? " 

"  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  avenge 
my  brother's  death." 

"  A  poor  satisfaction  !  Be  reasonable, 
Roland ;  Howard  did  not  want  ven- 
geance, and  my  death  could  do  no  good 
to  any  one,  while  my  life  is  of  advantage 
to  many." 

"They  would  get  along  without  mur- 
derers. You  waste  your  breath.  I  've 
no  mercy  for  you.  I  shall  have  you  ar- 
rested at  once." 

Doctor  Ellis  straightened  up,  and 
smiled  faintly.  "  Is  it  so  easy  to  find  an 
officer  who  will  take  a  man  from  the 
smallpox  hospital,  Roland  ? " 

"You  would  not  dare  refuse  to  come 
when  an  officer  commanded  you  ?  " 

"  There  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  a 
grim  protector  here,  and  I  shall  certainly 
avail  myself  of  his  deadly  defense  as 
long  as  I  am  necessary  to  the  helpless 
ones  inside." 

"  Then  I  am  to  wait  till  the  scourge  is 
over,  and  give  you  a  chance  to  escape 
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meantime  ?  "  Roland  questioned,  sarcas- 
tically. "  How  charming  !  But  I  can't  be 
baffled  so  easily.  If  I  can  't  have  you  ar- 
rested now,  I  will  have  watchmen  guard 
the  place  day  and  night  to  prevent  your 
running  off.  You  may  make  up  your 
mind  to  the  hangman's  noose,  Edmund 
Ellis." 

He  wheeled  his  horse  sharply,  but 
Doctor  Ellis  spoke  hurridly,  "  One  mo- 
ment, Roland.  Tell  me  of  Mary  and 
Rosie.  Are  they  well  ?  " 

"What  does  it  matter  to  you?  You 
will  never  see  them  again." 

"  But  tell  me.  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  them  for  so  long." 

"  Would  it  make  you  any  happier  if  I 
told  you  that  Mary  had  got  a  divorce 
and  married  again,  and  that  Rosie  only 
knows  your  name  as  that  of  her  Uncle 
Howard's  murderer,  and  holds  you  in 
uttor  abhorrence  ?" 

"  I  know  that  it  is  not  true,"  Doctor 
Ellis  exclaimed  passionately.  "Mary 
would  never  get  a  divorce,  far  less  let 
the  child  be  trained  to  think  unkindly 
of  me.  Go,  if  you  will  do  nothing  but 
torture  me.  I  cannot  neglect  my  duties 
longer." 

As  he  turned  back,  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  open  window  and  the  shocked  faces 
within.  A  flush  came  into  his  pale  face, 
but  the  quiet  voice  betrayed  neither 
anger  nor  confusion. 

"You  should  not  sit  in  a  draught. 
Move  him  further  from  the  window,  Mrs. 
Leigh." 

The  stranger  galloped  away,  the  doc- 
tor re-entered  the  house  and  went  on 
with  his  duties  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, while  those  who  had  heard  looked 
at  each  other  with  white,  scared  faces. 
The  day  was  so  still,  and  the  stranger'3 
voice  so  clear  that  all  near  the  window 
had  heard  his  words.  Two  hours  later 
every  one  around  the  pesthouse  not  rav- 
ing in  delirium  knew  all  about  the  inter- 
view, and  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Pains  and  symp- 
toms were  temporarily  forgotten  in  their 
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curiosity.  But  in  Doctor  Ellis's  presence 
they  were  dumb.  His  quiet  manner  for- 
bade all  questioning,  ai\d  none  dared 
to  disobey.  Yet  though  all  conversa- 
tion ceased  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room,  no  sooner  did  he  leave  than  it 
broke  forth  afresh. 

No  one  believed  the  horrible  charge. 
Did  they  not  see  him  daily  sacrificing 
every  comfort,  and  risking  life  itself  for 
earth's  stricken  ones  ?  Patient,  tireless, 
kindly,  unselfish  — were  they  to  believe 
him  a  murderer  on  the  unsupported  word 
of  a  stranger  ?  Never  !  And  this  stran- 
ger had  coolly  proposed  to  take  their 
doctor  away,  leaving  them  to  perish  un- 
aided !  The  idea  was  barbarous,  in- 
human, and  no  words  could  express  their 
indignation. 

As  to  the  possible  grounds  of  this 
dreadful  accusation,  theories  differed. 
Some  supposed  a  patient  had  once  died 
under  Doctor  Ellis's  care,  possibly  given 
a  wrong  medicine  by  mistake  ;  others  be- 
lieved the  whole  story  a  malicious  fabri- 
cation ;  but  all  watched  anxiously  to  see 
if  the  watch  would  indeed  be  set. 

It  was.  Two  hours  later  a  man  had 
established  himself  on  a  hillock  over- 
looking the  rear  of  the  isolated  building, 
while  another  strolled  carelessly  about 
the  stump  pasture  in  front.  Patients 
and  nurses  alike  were  in  a  fever  of 
excitement,  and  indignation.  Doctor 
Ellis  was  the  coolest  among  them.  He 
did  not  even  see  the  sentries  till  the  pa- 
tients' eager  eyes  drew  his  attention  to 
them.  Then  he  smiled  faintly,  and  went 
on  with  his  duties  unconcerned. 

All  day  they  kept  their  places,  and  at 
nightfall  were  reinforced,  and  began 
making  regular  rounds  at  the  respectful 
distance.  Wrathful  imprecations  were 
muttered  inside,  and  Doctor  Burnham, 
the  town  physician,  and  their  sole  con- 
nections with  the  outside  world,  was  be- 
sieged with  questions  on  his  evening 

call. 

But  he  could  only  confirm  the  report. 
"  That  's  the    story  in   town, —  that 
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Ellis  murdered  his  brother-in-law  in  a 
drunken  fit  ten  years  ago.  They  mean 
to  arrest  him  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
with  the  help  of  General  Smallpox  we  '11 
hold  the  fort  for  some  time.  Outra- 
geous ?  That  does  n't  half  tell  it.  I 
could  enjoy  thrashing  Marlow  within  an 
inch  of  his  life.  Hallo,  Ellis,  do  you 
know  what  stories  they  are  telling  about 
you  ? " 

"  Yes.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  Mrs. 
Peters.  I  don't  like  this  fever." 

"All  right.  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ? "  . 

"  I  wanted  your  advice.  I  intended 
to  change  the  treatment." 

"  Bother  the  treatment  !  I  'm  talking 
about  Marlow' s  charges." 

"  I  have  n't  time  to  think  of  them. 
My  patients  keep  my  hands  full." 

No  one  dared  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
then 

Three  days  passed.  The  guard  was 
kept  up  by  relays  day  and  night.  Con- 
valescents and  nurses  watched  them 
continually,  and  the  patients  laughed 
and  stormed  at  them  by  turns. 

Dr.  Ellis  alone  never  seemed  to  notice 
them  ;  yet  his  manner  changed  visibly. 
He  grew  restless,  his  sleep  was  shorter 
and  more  broken,  his  appetite  uncertain. 
But  he  went  his  rounds  oftener  than 
before,  always  quietly,  but  sometimes 
glancing  restlessly  from  face  to  face, 
as  if  looking  for  some  sign  of  doubt  or 
dread. 

He  found  none.  If  any  one  there 
distrusted  or  disliked  him,  he  concealed 
it  carefully.  Every  patient  seemed  to 
make  his  doctor's  cause  his  own.  Mar- 
low's  accusations  were  deemed  outrages, 
and  the  guard  a  ridiculous  indignity 
against  each  and  every  one.  Several 
threatened  to  settle  with  Marlow  as  soon 
as  they  were  well  enough,  and  the  antici- 
pation of  a  trial  for  murder  drove  them 
wild. 

But  on  the  fourth  day  Doctor  Burn- 
ham  came  in,  looking  vexed. 

"  Here 's  the  very  mischief  to  pay," 


he  exclaimed  to  an  old  nurse,  who  had 
aided  Doctor  Ellis  for  years.  "Young 
Marlow 's  down  with  the  smallpox,  and 
no  place  to  bring  him  but  here." 

"  Marlow  here ! "  Sister  Joanna  gasped. 
"  Well,  there's  room.  Our  patients  are 
convalescing  so  fast." 

"  It 's  a  shame  to  ask  Ellis  to  nurse 
that  man,  but  I  suppose  we  can't  let 
him  die,"  Doctor  Burnham  grumbled. 
"  What  ails  Ellis,  anyhow  ?  He  looks 
like  a  ghost." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  n't  well.  He  has 
no  appetite,  and  scarcely  sleeps  four 
hours  in  the  night.  I  was  hoping  he 
could  rest  soon." 

"  And  I  must  bring  that  young  slan- 
derer here  to  prevent  it.  He  doesn't 
want  to  come, —  begs  and  pleads  to  be 
left  where  he  is,  but  of  course  that  is 
impossible.  I  believe  he  would  rather 
die  than  come  under  Ellis  's  nursing, 
and  I  should  n't  be  inconsolable  if  he 
did." 

Nevertheless,  he  brought  him  in  care- 
fully. Doctor  Ellis  coming  in  from  an- 
other room  met  him  at  the  door.  Sister 
Joanna  had  not  time  to  warn  him  before 
he  recognized  his  accuser. 

"  Roland  Marlow  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  you  have  me  at  your  mercy 
new,"  Roland  retorted  bitterly. 

The  Doctor's  only  reply  was  a  direc- 
tion to  the  carriers,  but  his  exclamation 
had  aroused  the  room.  Patients  rose  on 
their  elbows,  with  a  chorus  of  groans, 
hisses,  taunts,  and  ironical  welcomes. 

"Come  to  arrest  the  Doctor,  have 
you  ?" 

"  Come  to  see  that  he  don't  get  away  ?" 

"Awfully  glad  to  see  you  —  here!" 

"  Say,  Doctor,  don't  bother  over  him. 
He  believes  smallpox  patients  don't 
need  any  doctoring."" 

Marlow  glanced  wildly  about,  seeing 
only  enemies  everywhere.  Strong  and 
well,  he  might  have  defied  them,  but  now 
their  taunts  •brought  tears  of  weakness 
to  his  eyes.  Doctor  Ellis  saw  them,  and 
spoke  out  clearly  : 
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"  This  man  is  my  brother-in-law,  and 
I  wish  all  my  friends  to  treat  him  kind- 

iy." 

Patients  and  nurses  stared  in  amaze- 
ment, but  grew  suddenly  silent,  while 
Doctor  Ellis  did  all  he  could  for  the 
sufferer's  relief.  He  said  little,  but  his 
manner  was  kind,  and  Roland  watched 
him  with  a  bewildered  expression. 

His  symptoms  were  not  dangerous, 
and  no  one  felt  much  sympathy  for  him, 
but  no  one  wished  to  offend  Doctor  Ellis 
by  annoying  him,  so  the  sensation  soon 
died  out.  The  sentries  kept  up  their 
vigilance,  though  their  employer  now  lay 
in  the  house  they  guarded.  The  patients 
laughed  and  stormed  at  them  as  usual. 
Doctor  Ellis  went  his  rounds,  gentle  and 
patient  as  ever,  and  Roland  watched  him 
closely,  or  when  he  was  not  in  sight  lay 
with  closed  eyes  thinking  deeply. 

"  Do  you  want  to  send  word  to  your 
father  ?"  Doctor  Ellis  asked  once. 
"  Burnham  will  telegraph  if  you  wish." 

"Yes,"  Roland  said,  wearily.  "Tell 
him  I  am  laid  up  a  few  days  with  the 
varioloid,  but  he  must  n't  worry,  for  Ed- 
mund is  with  me  —  and  ask  him  to  send 
the  packet  Mary  left." 

Doctor  Ellis  turned  a  shade  paler,  but 
asked  no  questions,  and  the  message 
was  sent  verbatim. 

It  was  late  in  the  second  night  before 
another  allusion  was  made  to  the  past. 
The  night-lamps  burned  low  and  the 
house  was  silent ;  but  Doctor  Ellis,  un- 
able to  rest,  was  making  one  more  round 
among  his  sleeping  patients,  when  Ro- 
land's eyes  met  his  wakefully,  and  Ro- 
land asked  quietly  : 

"Are  you  too  tired  to  talk  a  little, 
Edmund  ?" 

"No."  He  sat  down  at  the  bedside. 
"  You  are  not  worse  ? " 

"  No.  But  I  have  been  thinking,  and 
the  more  I  think  the  more  I  am  bewil- 
dered. I  can't  reconcile  things." 

"  You  mean  Howard's  death  ?"  Doc- 
tor Ellis  asked  huskily. 

"  Yes.    I  can't  understand  it,"  looking 


wistfully  at  the  white  face.  "  These  peo- 
ple all  worship  you  ;  Mary  never  would 
hear  a  word  against  you ;  and  yet  — " 

"  And  yet  Howard  is  dead."  Doctor 
Ellis  said  hoarsely.  "  And  no  courage, 
no  kindness,  no  devotion  of  mine  can 
ever  bring  him  back.  But  as  God  is  my 
judge,  Roland,  I  never  meant*to  kill  him. 
He  was  my  dearest  friend.  I  loved  him 
as  David  loved  Jonathan.  It  was  through 
him  I  made  Mary's  acquaintance,  and 
when  we  were  brothers-in-law  we  seemed 
nearer  than  ever.  You  were  at  school 
then,  but  surely  you  can  remember  some- 
thing of  our  friendship.  He  was  as  fond 
of  Rosie  as  Mary  or  I,  and  almost  made 
our  house  his  home.  If  he  were  away, 
our  circle  seemed  incomplete. 

"  I  think  we  never  quarreled  till  that 
fatal  evening.  We  had  been  invited  to 
a  club  where  a  juggler  gave  a  private 
entertainment,  some  marvelous  sword- 
tricks  among  others.  He  had  three 
swords,  sharp  as  razors,  with  which  he 
seemed  to  set  nature's  laws  at  defiance. 

"  It  was  a  fashionable  club,  and  wine 
flowed  freely.  By  ten  o'clock  the  jug- 
gler was  the  only  sober  man  in  the 
room.  Two  theories  were  started  as  to 
how  a  particular  trick  was  worked,  and 
a  general  altercation  sprang  up.  I  took 
up  one  of  the  swords  to  illustrate  my 
theory,  and  failed  most  awkwardly. 
Howard,  who  held  to  the  other  theory, 
laughed  and  made  a  sarcastic  speech. 

"In  my  drunken  rage  I  forgot  what  I 
held,  and  struck  at  him  furiously.  He 
screamed  and  dropped  heavily.  Then  I 
realized  what  I  had  done,  and  a  panic 
seized  me.  In  the  confusion  I  escaped, 
and  all  the  next  day  I  wandered  in  the 
woods,  a  prey  to  every  concievable 
horror. 

"At  nightfall  I  grew  desperate,  and 
resolved  to  go  home  and  know  the  worst. 
My  own  home  was  desolate  and  dark.  I 
went  over  to  your  father  s.  I  dared  not 
ring,  but  entered  softly,  and  fortunately 
met  Mary,  who  greeted  me  joyfully. 

"'I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Ed- 
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mimd,'  she  said.  'Howard  has  been 
asking  for  you.  Come.  There  is  no 
one  with  him  but  me.' 

"  O,  how  my  heart  bounded  as  I  fol- 
lowed to  Howard's  room ! 

"  I  never  heard  of  that !  "  Roland  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Did  n  't  you  ?  Perhaps  Mary  thought 
best  not  to  tell.  Yes,  thank  God,  I  saw 
him  before  the  end.  I  could  n  't  have 
borne  it  all  these  years  but  for  that. 
He  was  ghastly  white,  but  he  smiled 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Ned/  he  said. 
'  Goodness,  old  fellow,  you  look  like  a 
ghost.' 

"  I  broke  down  then,  and  sobbed  like 
a  child,  Howard  trying  gaily  to  comfort 
me.  The  worst  was  over  now,  he  assur- 
ed me  ;  he  should  be  well  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  we  would  be  as  good  friends  as 
ever,  only  he  thought  we  might  as  well 
both  sign  the  temperance  pledge.  '  And 
perhaps  you  might  as  well  go  away  for 
a  while,  Ned.  Father  and  Roland  are  a 
bit  vindictive  just  now,  in  spite  of  all  I 
can  say.  Even  now  you  have  the  best 
of  it,  for  I  shall  hardly  leave  this  bed  for 
a  fortnight.' 

"  Poor  Howard !  That  was  eleven 
o'clock.  I  saw  by  the  papers  afterwards 
that  he  died  before  midnight.  It  was 
the  candle's  last  flare  before  going  out. 

"  Rosie  lay  asleep  on  the  lounge.  I 
kissed  her  without  waking  her,  pressed 
Howard's  hand,  and  bade  Mary  goodby 
for  a  few  days  —  ten  years  ago,  and  I 
have  n  't  seen  her  since. 

"  The  papers  two  days  later  told  me 

of  Howard'a  death,  and  I  fled.     It  was 

two  years  before  I  dared  write  to  Mary, 

and  then  my  letter  came  back  inscribed, 

No  such  person  here.' 

"  You  want  vengeance,  Roland  ;  but 
you  would  be  satisfied  if  you  knew  the 
lonely,  haunted  life  I  have  led.  One 
moment  of  drunken  madness,  and  my 
whole  life  is  wrecked  ;  Howard  fills  an 
early  grave,  Mary's  heart  is  broken,  and 
my  little  Rosie  must  bear  a  stain  all  her 
life  ! " 


"  It  will  never  hurt  Rosie  any,"  Roland 
said  huskily,  as  the  doctor  wiped  the 
great  drops  of  agony  from  his  forehead. 
"  Nor  Mary  either — again.  They  're  both 
where  sorrow  never  comes.  Rosie  died 
of  the  croup  six  months  after  Howard, 
and  Mary  did  n  't  live  the  year  out." 

"  Dead,  years  ago ! ''  Doctor  Ellis 
gasped,  and  covered  his  agonized  face 
with  his  hands  for  many  minutes.  At 
last  he  said  hoarsely : 

"I  ought  to.be  glad  she  hasn't  been 
suffering  all  this  time,  but  O,  I  can't  — 
I  can't !  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  her 
again,  to  tell  her  that  I  've  tried  my  best 
to  do  two  men's  work  for  the  world.  I 
wanted  to  kiss  Rosie  once  more,  and 
hear  her  say  '  Papa,'  (she  was  just  learn- 
ing to  pronounce  it  then)  —  and  now  1 
never  can  this  side  the  grave." 

"  She  prattled  of  you  to  the  last,"  Ro- 
land said,  brokenly. 

Doctor  Ellis  crossed  hastily  to  the 
window,  and  stood  looking  out  many 
minutes. 

"After  all,  it  does  not  matter,"  he 
said  at  last,  wearily.  "A  few  months, 
and  I  shall  be  with  them.  I  am  only 
thirty-three,  but  I  may  never  see  another 
snowfall." 

Roland  misunderstood  him,  and  spoke 
impetuously.  "  No,  no,  Edmund.  I 
did  n't  understand.  If  Howard  felt  no 
bitterness  why  should  I  ?  I  '11  have  the 
sentries  dismissed  tomorrow," 

Doctor  Ellis  smiled  bitterly.  "Ah, 
Roland,  it 's  much  easier  to  start  a  blood- 
hound than  to  stop  him.  The  officers 
of  the  law  will  not  draw  off  because  your 
feelings  change.  But  no  matter  now," 
as  Roland's  face  expressed  his  conster- 
nation. "  Time  enough  to  talk  of  that 
when  my  patients  are  recovering.  Go 
to  sleep,  now.  We  have  talked  too 
long." 

"You  think  I  cannot  stop  the  prose- 
cution ? "  Roland  asked  in  terror. 

"  I  think  not.  You  have  made  the 
charge,  and  the  law  will  take  its  course." 

"But  you  can  escape — you  must," 
the  youth  exclaimed  in  agony. 
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"Perhaps.  But  we  can  talk  of  that 
tomorrow.  Just  now  I  can  only  think 
that  Mary  and  Rosie  are  dead." 

Roland  did  at  last  sink  to  sleep, 
haunted  by  terrible  visions,  realizing  his 
former  hopes ;  but  Doctor  Ellis's  eyes 
did  not  close  that  night,  and  Doctor 
Burnham'smorninggreeting  was,  "Good 
heavens,  Ellis,  what 's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  Doctor  Ellis  said  quietly. 
"  I  received  bad  news  last  night.  That 
is  all." 

"'Nonsense.  You  look  like  a  corpse. 
Are  you  coming  down  with  smallpox, 
or  have  those  rascally  guards  driven  you 
to  suicide?" 

"  Neither.     I  am  simply  wearing  out. 
'  But  don't  worry.     I  shall  keep  up  until 
our  patients  are  able  to  care  for  each 
other." 

Doctor  Burnham  stared  at  him  help- 
lessly, while  he  flung  a  little  packet  to 
Roland,  who  caught  it  eagerly.. 

"  Here,  Edmund.  Mary  put  it  up  her- 
self, and  charged  us  solemnly  to  give  it 
to  you  as  soon  as  possible,"  flushing  a 
little,  as  he  recalled  a  mental  vow  to  give 
it  only  to  a  condemed  felon. 

Dr.  Ellis  opened  it  reverently,  reck- 
less of  the  curious  eyes  around,  for  some 
wakeful  patient  had  heard  the  inter- 
view of  last  night  and  repeated  it,  deep- 
ening if  possible  the  sympathy  of  his 
comrades,  now  that  they  understood. 

There  were  two  photographs,  one  of 
a  lovely,  laughing  child,  one  of  a  sweet- 
faced  young  woman,  a  little  golden  curl, 
a  silken  tress  of  hair,  and  a  long  letter 
already  yellow  with  age,  in  a  woman's 
hand.  They  were  comfort  inexpressible 
to  the  tired,  heartsick  man,  these  relics 
of  his  loved  ones,  this  proof  of  his  wife's 
love  and  loyalty.  She  wrote  fondly  of 
their  lost  darling,  and,  telling  of  her  own 
approaching  death,  poured  out  her  love 
and  trust,  her  hopes  and  prayers,  for  him. 
"Dearest  Edmund,  I  know  you  will 
suffer  terribly,"  she  wrote,  "  but  life  is 
short  and  eternity  is  long.  I  trust  even 
yet  that  you  will  make  the  world  better 


and  happier  that  you  have  lived,  and 
bring  many  blessings  on  your  head." 
And  amidst  his  anguish  it  was  comfort 
to  know  that  her  trust  had  been  justified, 
and  that  she  had  foreseen  what  he  had 
hoped  so  long  to  tell  her. 

In  the  next  few  days  Roland  made 
every  possible  effort  to  dismiss  the  pros- 
ecution, but  in  vain.  The  law's  blood- 
hounds once  aroused  would  not  be  quiet- 
ed, and  saw  in  Roland's  changed  senti- 
ments only  the  influence  of  the  physi- 
cian over  the  mind  of  the  patient.  Then 
he  begged  and  entreated  Doctor  Ellis 
to  escape,  but  he  only  smiled  sadly  and 
shook  his  head. 

H  e  was  failing  fast,  though  his  patients, 
—  all  convalescents  now,  for  the  scourge 
was  abating,  —  refused  to  see  it,  while 
he  kept  about  in  the  same  quiet  way. 
But  on  the  day  that  Roland,  last  to 
recover,  could  walk  about  the  room,  he 
gave  out  utterly,  and  sat  all  the  morning 
by  the  open  window,  with  the  treasured 
packet,  looking  at  the  loved  faces,  toy- 
ing with  the  brown  and  golden  locks, 
and  re-reading  the  precious  letter. 

"You  must  bury  them  with  me,"  he 
said  to  Roland,  "  there,  under  the  apple 

tree." 

"You  must  get  well,"  Roland  answered, 

chokingly. 

"  I  shall  see  Mary,  and  Rosie,  and 
Howard  before  another  sunrise,"  he 
answered,  smiling,  and  looked  at  the 
sentry,  wearily  pacing  his  beat  in  the 
hot  sunshine.  "He  will  be  almost  as 
glad  of  the  end  as  I  shall."  Then,  after 
a  pause,  "  I  am  tired.  Help  me  to  bed, 
please,  Burnham." 

The  general  resentment  against  Ro- 
land had  died  out  during  his  frantic 
efforts  to  dismiss  the  prosecution,  and 
there  was  no  feeling  but  one  of  deep  grief 
in  the  pesthouse.  All  were  united  in 
sympathy  now,  while  waiting  the  inev- 
itable end. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Doc- 
tor Ellis  started  up,  exclaiming  gladly, 
ere  quite  awake, 
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"  Hurrah,  Rosie  !  Papa's  coming.  Lift 
her  up,  Howard.  Why, — where  are 
they?" 

"You've  been  dreaming,"  Roland  said 
soothingly. 

"Only  a  dream  ?  Well,  no  matter,  it 
will  be  reality  soon.  But  I  want  to  see 
one  more  sunset.  Help  me  to  the  win- 
dow, please." 

They  placed  him  there,  but  while  he 
slept  great  thunder-clouds  had  rolled  up, 
blotting  out  sky  and  sun.  He  smiled. 

"  Never  mind.  One  disappointment, 
more  or  less,  doesn't  count  among  so 
many.  Poor  watchman!  He  will  be 
drenched.  Where  is  my  packet  ? " 

Roland    handed  it    to   him,   but   he 


seemed  so  faint  that  Doctor  Burnham 
offered  him  a  glass  of  wine.  He  pushed 
it  away  in  shuddering  horror. 

"  I  can't.  Wine  means  blood  to  me, 
—  Howard's  blood.  I  could  as  soon  drink 
that  as  taste  wine  again.  Keep  clear  of 
it,  Roland." 

He  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the 
pictured  faces,  then  out  at  the  driving 
clouds.  Great  drops  began  spattering, 
came  thicker  and  faster,  and  still  he  did 
not  stir.  At  last,  when  the  rain  beat  in 
upon  him,  Roland  spoke,  and  touched 
him,  but  the  fixed  eyes  did  not  stir,  the 
hand  was  cold.  The  weary  atonement 
was  over,  and  Edmund  Ellis  had  gone 
home. 

Ada  E.  Ferris. 
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THEIR  AGREEMENT. 


(HE  San  Lo- 
\  renzo  ranch- 
house  was  an 
old  Mexican 
mansion,  a 
w  i  d  e-spread- 
ing  adobe 
building  of 
one  story. 
For  many 

years  it  had  peered  through  its  deep-set 
windows  upon  the  country  round  about, 
and  beheld  its  contemporaries  crumble 
and  disappear,  yet  it  lingered,  lusty  in 
old  age. 

This  ancient  dwelling  was  in  its  prime 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
when  Ralph  Miller  weighed  out  its  pur- 
chase price  in  unstamped  gold.  He  was 
a  pioneer,  weary  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  who  seeking  quiet  found  it  in  the 
San  Lorenzo  Rancho,  in  the  valley  of 
Santa  Monica,  seven  miles  from  the 
present  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Here 
Miller  lived  in  contented  solitude,  direct- 
ing his  Mexican  ranch  hands,  improv- 
ing his  lands,  and  cultivating  his  garden. 
Business  interests  only  induced  him  to 
hold  intercourse  with  his  neighbors,  who 
considered  him  an  eccentric  recluse,  de- 
void of  social  instinct,  and  indifferent  to 
the  well  being  of  his  fellowman.  Mem- 
ories of  youth  must,  however,  have 
found  lodging  in  his  brain,  and  love  of 
kindred  have  influenced  his  later  days  ; 
for  dying  he  bequeathed  his  magnificent 
estate  to  the  widow  of  his  brother  and 
their  children. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  in  the  spring  of 
1885,  Mrs.  Samuel  Miller  and  her  son 
and  daughter  took  possession  of  the  San 
Lorenzo  Ranch.  They  came  from  a 
small  but  irreproachable  dwelling,  in  an 
eminently  j-espectable- quarter  of  Phila- 


delphia, to  the  old-fashioned  adobe  ranch 
house.  They  emerged  from  poverty  into 
affluence. 

It  was  early  in  March,  about  a  fort- 
night after  this  event,  that  two  young 
girls  drove  leisurely  along  the  highway. 
They  were  conversing  half  merrily,  half 
seriously,  in  the  happy  manner  of  young 
people  whose  hearts,  unseared  by  con- 
tact with  the  world's  great  seething  pain, 
pulsate  with  the  pure  joy  of  living. 

The  valley  looked  very  beautiful  to 
them.  Ellen  Marks  regarded  it  with  the 
pride  of  ownership,  for  her  life  had  been 
passed  within  its  confines.  She  listened 
with  keen  delight  to  the  praises  of  her 
city  friend. 

"  What  a  charming,  picturesque  home!" 
Louise  Humphries  exclaimed,  her  face 
aglow  with  enthusiasm. 

"Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
valley,"  said  Ellen.  "That  is  where 
our  new  neighbors  live." 

"It  is  a  fine  place.  What  a  pity  so 
few  of  these  grand  old  houses  remain," 
sighed  Louise. 

"Yet  their  disadvantages  are  many. 
They  lack  all  the  conveniences  of  mod- 
ern houses." 

"I  would  cheerfully  endure  any  in- 
convenience to  live  in  such  a  house  as 
that,"  said  the  San  Francisco  girl,  gaz- 
ing with  longing  eyes  upon  the  scene 
before  her. 

The  Cahuenga  Mountains  were  man- 
tled in  rough  splendor,  the  valley  was 
bright  with  a  vigorous  young  growth, 
and  the  winds  played  with  a  faint  fra- 
grance of  wild  flowers,  the  firstlings  of 
the  season.  Great  oaks  cast  into  broad 
relief  the  outlines  of  the  low  white- 
washed building,  which  nestled  in  the 
shelter  of  a  hillock.  A  superb  poin- 
settia  with  gorgeous  crown  of  crimson 
foliage  blazed  by  its  side,  a  heliotrope 
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with  many  blossoms  purpled  its  tiled 
roof,  and  garlands  of  smilax  embowered 
the  venerable  patriarch. 

These  were  familiar  objects  to  Ellen. 
What  attracted  her  attention  was  the 
>  slight  figure  in  the  garden,  passing  from 
the  borders  of  brilliant  carnations  to 
the  long  rows  of  iris,  to  the  gillyflower 
and  petunia  beds,  pausing  by  the  roses, 
stooping  to  examine  the  geraniums,  and 
looking  for  buds  among  the  callas. 

"  I  wish  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  face,"  said  Ellen,  watching  eagerly. 

It  was  useless.  Sue  Miller  was  en- 
grossed with  the  flowers.  They  could 
not  see  the  glad  content  in  her  great 
brown  eyes,  the  dimples  that  adorned 
her  face,  or  the  pretty  smile  that  dwelt 
on  her  lips.  They  could  follow  her 
childlike  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
but  it  was  too  far  to  note  the  womanly 
poise  of  the  small  head,  and  the  careless 
grace  of  each  movement. 

"  I  have  a  notion  they  will  be  more 
sociable  than  old  Ralph,"  commented 
Ellen.  "We  sincerely  hope  they  are 
not  after  his  crusty  style !  Gracious, 
how  quickly  the  clouds  are  gathering," 
and  she  urged  her  horse  onward  more 
rapidly. 

A  mile  farther  down  the  road  she 
turned  into  a  winding  drive,  closely 
shaded  with  pepper  trees,  whose  branch- 
es interlaced  overhead.  Following  its 
turns,  they  emerged  in  front  of  a  large, 
substantial  dwelling.  It  suggested  com- 
fort and  ease,  though  its  square,  weather- 
worn sides  displayed  many  brown 
patches,  denuded  of  paint. 

"There  is  your  mother  on  the  veranda, 
waiting  for  us,"  said  Louise. 

"Ellen,"  called  a  little  woman  in  a 
dark  calico  gown,  "  Ellen,  it  threatens 
like  it  would  rain,  and  your  pa's  rheu- 
matism is  bad  again,  so  you'd  best  drive 
on  to  Mrs.  Simons's,  and  see  if  she  can't 
spare  another  bottle  of  her  lotion.  Miss 
Louise '11  stay  with  me." 

Louise  Humphries  gladly  seated  her- 
self beside  the  kindly  old  soul,  who  had 


contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  of  her 
visit  to  the  Santa  Maria  ranch. 

"  Is  Mr.  Marks  suffering  much  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  he's  took  right  bad  this  time ; 
comes  of  that  long  tramp  he  and  Crafton 
took  through  the  damp  meadow.  Craf- 
ton did  'nt  get  cold  ;  he's  pretty  strong, 
though  he  been't  powerful  built." 

"  He  does  seem  hearty,  notwithstand- 
ing his  delicate  physique." 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  mother,  pleased. 
"Crafton's  face  shows  it,  he  has  a  real 
romantic  disposition  ;  Ellen  is  different, 
but  he  is  romantic  like  me  and  his 
father." 

Romantic  like  herself  !  Yes,  the  gen- 
tle mouth  and  delicate  nose  and  moist 
blue  eyes,  even  the  hair,  once  flaxen  now 
silvered,  but  curling  on  either  side  as 
thirty  years  before,  betokened  the  sensi- 
tive, nervous  temperament.  Like  his 
father  !  That  was  more  difficult  to  im- 
agine. There  was  little  manifestation 
of  romantic  sensibility  in  the  tall,  angu- 
lar figure  of  John  Marks.  The  idea  of 
strength  suggested  by  some  remnants  of 
military  bearing,  was  confirmed  by  his 
cool  gray  eyes,  full  nostrils,  and  firmly 
closed  lips,  encompassed  by  a  grizzled 
beard.  If  romance  there  was,  it  lay 
beneath  a  calm  exterior. 

"  Crafton  has  a  hoving  nature ;  he  is 
dreadful  sensitive.  He  could  n't  bear  a 
life  of  grief  and  sorrow.  I  hope  he  won't 
have  no  such  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment as  we've  had.  His  father  bears  up 
wonderful,"  she  continued. 

"  Mr.  Marks  certainly  appears  cheer- 
ful and  contented." 

"  Yes,  no  one  would  imagine,  to^ook 
at  him,  he'd  pined  away  all  his  young 
days  sorrowing  for  a  beautiful  girl  who 
loved  him,  and  would  have  married  him 
if  her  people  had  riot  been  so  set  against 
him  ;  they  made  her  swear  a  Bible  oath 
she  would  never  see  him  again.  Then 
he  was  desperate,  and  enlisted  for  Mex- 
ico and  left  the  country. 

"After  the  war  he  came  to  California 
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and  wandered  about,  tried  to  herd  cattle, 
kept  store  a  spell,  and  worked  at  the 
mines.  It  warn't  no  use;  he  couldn't 
forget  his  disappointment.  Then  he  saw 
this  Santa  Maria  ranch,  and  it  just  took 
his  fancy,  so  quiet  and  peaceful  like. 
Old  Pedro  Aguirro  was  dead,  and  his 
no'count  son  wanted  money,  so  he  said 
he'd  sell  the  ranch,  and  Mr.  Marks  said 
he'd  buy  it ;  and  he  did  and  lived  here  all 
these  years,  and  now  it  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  places  in  the  valley,"  she  con- 
cluded, with  pardonable  pride. 

"  You  have  not  been  here  so  long  as 
he,  have  you  ?"  asked  Louise. 

"  Mercy,  no,  child.  Pa  had  been  liv- 
ing here  seven  years  afore  we  was  mar- 
ried." 

"  So  Mr.  Marks  did  finally  forget  his 
first  love  ;  I  suppose  it  is  well  men  can 
do  so,"  mused  the  girl. 

"  No  he  did  n't,  ever,"  the  wife  assert- 
ed ;  and  seeing  the  surprise  depicted  in 
her  listener's  face,  she  continued : 

"You  see,  pa  and  I  made  an  agree- 
ment,—  yes,  an  agreement.  After  he 
had  been  sorrowing  for  Caroline  nigh 
on  to  twelve  years,  he  come  up  to  San 
Francisco  to  sell  off  some  cattle.  Sam 
Davage  was  a  good  friend  of  his.  Sam 
had  the  best  heart  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  though  he  were  a  bit  rough.  He 
saw  Mr.  Marks  looked  kinder  sober  and 
subdued  like,  so  he  says  : 

"  'John,  you  do  n  't  live  in  no  sort  of 
way  down  there  on  your  ranch.  Those 
derned  greasers  do  n 't  know  how  to  take 
care  of  a  white  man  ;  they  play  the 
devil  with  his  digestion  in  mighty  short 
order.  You  orter  marry  some  smart 
girl,  and  see  if  she  could  n  't  liven  you 
up  a  bit,  and  cook  you  good  dinners.' 

"  John  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '  No 
girl  for  me  ' ;  he  was  thinking  of  Caro- 
line. Sam  Davage  only  laughed,  and 
says  he,  '  No  girl  for  you,  eh  ?  Well, 
perhaps  you  're  right.  They  might  be  a 
trifle  too  skittish  for  a  sober  one  like 
you.  Now  I  know  just  what 's  the  ticket. 
There  is  a  little  woman  lives  up  our  street 


that  a  ways  is  not  over-young,  but  is  neat 
and  trim-like.  She  has  been  crying  her 
eyes  out,  so  to  speak,  for  a  fellow  she 
come  from  down  East  to  marry  nine 
years  ago.  He  sent  for  her  when  her 
folks  died,  but  afore  she  landed  he  was 
shot  down.  Some  say  'twas  accidental, 
and  some  will  insist  it  warn 't.  That 
need  n  't  trouble  us  no  how. 

"  'Janet  had  no  home  and  no  money, 
and  was  that  miserable  and  helpless  she 
took  brain  fever  and  like  to  died.  My 
sister, —  she  is  a  good  woman, —  heard 
of  it,  and  said  she  'd  nurse  her  through 
it,  and  she  did.  When  Janet  got  well 
she  went  to  giving  lessons  ill  singing 
and  pianner  playing,  and  kept  herself 
quite  comfortable  for  a  spell.  A  while 
back  she  'lowed  to  me  things  weren't 
prosperous  as  onct  they  were ;  new 
teachers  is  coming  with  odd  fangled 
notions,  and  folks  says  they  wants  the 
latest.  So  it  may  go  mighty  hard  with 
her,  and  she 's  a  neat,  handy  body  as  a 
man  likes  to  see  about.  Howsomever, 
she  set  such  store  by  Robert  Graham, 
I  misdoubt  she'll  ever  quit  shedding 
tears  long  enough  to  look  at  another 
man.' 

"  Pa  told  me  afterwards  how  he  felt  kin- 
der drear  and  homesick-like  that  night, 
and  just  made  up  his  mind  he  could  n't 
stand  Lolita  and  her  sorto'  cooking 
much  longer.  He  knew  he  could  n't 
love  no  other  woman  like  Caroline,  and 
he  felt  sorry,  knowing  how  it  was,  I 
could  n't  love  no  other  man  like  Robert. 
Next  day  Sam  Davage  says,  'Marks, 
come  up  to  my  house  and  meet  Miss 
Janet  Crafton,'  and  he  came  along  will- 
ing enough.  All  unbeknown,  Mrs.  Dav- 
age sends  me  word  to  come  and  spend 
the  day  with  her.  Then  I  saw  Mr.  Marks 
first  time.  He  did  n't  say  much,  that's 
pa's  way ;  he  looked  at  me  that  long  and 
serious  I  was  dreadful  flustered.  Mrs. 
Davage  had  an  awful  good  supper,  clam 
chowder,  fried  chicken,  and  apple-dump- 
lings, but  I  couldn't  eat  much. 

"  We  talked  mostly  about  the  south- 
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ern  country,  and  how  beautiful  it  was. 
Sam  Davage  says,  'There's  only  one 
fault  about  it ;  there  are  n't  enough 
women  folks  down  there,  except  Injuns 
and  greasers,  which  don't  count.' 

"When  we  got  up  from  the  table,  Sam 
took  his  hat,  and  says  he,  '  The  doctor 
has  just  drove  up  to  Johnston's  over  the 
way,  and  I'd  best  go  and  see  what's  the 
racket !  Mrs.  Davage  said  she  must  tend 
to  putting  little  Sam  to  bed. 

"  Mr.  Marks  and  me  remarked  about 
the  weather,  said  it  was  a  good  season, 
rain  was  plenty,  and  crops  would  be  ac- 
cording. Then  says  I,  'Mr.  Davage 
thinks  you  've  a  beautiful  ranch  down 
country,  Mr.  Mar'cs.' 

"  '  Tolerable,'  says  he,  '  rather  lone- 
some-like.'  Then  he  gets  up  and  comes 
a  little  nearer.  '  I'm  a  plain  man,  Miss 
Janet  Crafton,'  says  he,  'and  I  want  a 
square  talk  with  you.  My  friend  Dav- 
age tells  me  you  have  been  sorrowing 
nine  years  for  one  dead,  and  he  says  too 
you  won't  ever  love  no  other  man.  I 
respect  your  feelings,'  says  he.  '  Circum- 
stances in  my  life  make  it  so  I  can't  give 
no  woman  my  love,  romantic-like.  Dav- 
age says  it's  best  I  get  married  and  set- 
tled ;  he  says  moreover  you  are  a  good 
woman,  and  alone  in  the  world  ;  so  I 
think  it  will  be  a  fair  bargain  if  we  make 
an  agreement.  You  marry  me  and  come 
to  live  on  the  ranch.  I  will  respect  your 
feelings  and  you  will  respect  mine.  That 
is  the  agreement  !' 

"  I  was  that  surprised  I  could  n't  make 
no  answer,  and  then  I  remembered 
Robert,  and  how  I  had  always  said,  '  I 
am  a  true  and  faithful  woman,  and  can 't 
love  no  one  any  more.'  First  thing  I 
knew,  I  was  a-crying. 

"Mr.  Marks  sat  still  a  spell,  then  says 
he,  '  Miss  Crafton,  you  have  n  't  answer- 
ed me  yet.' 

"And,  somehow,  I  didn't  say  'No,' 
but  told  him  it  was  too  sudden ;  I 
could  n  't  forget  Robert,  and  would  think 
the  matter  over.  He  was  real  stern, 
and  said  he  must  have  his  answer  im- 


mediately. He  did  not  want  me  to  for 
get  Robert,  as  he  would  not  forget  Car- 
oline for  all  the  women  in  the  world, 
and  for  me  to  answer  him  square  — 
Would  I  marry  him  ? 

"Just  as  I  said,  'I  gu-ess-ed  so,'  in 
came  Mrs.  Davage,  and  Sam  with  her. 

"'Davage,'  says  Mr.  Marks,  'I  con- 
cluded your  advice  was  good  ;  I  needed 
a  wife  to  look  after  things,  so  I  have 
asked  Miss  Janet  Crafton,  and  she  has 
consented  to  marry  me.  Now  Lolita 
may  go  soon  as  she  pleases.' 

"  '  Whew  ! '  said  Sam  Davage,  whist- 
ling right  out  loud.  '  Concern  me,  you 
beat  anything  I  ever  heard  of.  Well, 
bless  my  soul  !  I  must  say  I  am  deuced 
glad  —  no  shilly-shally  about  the  wed- 
ding, I  suppose  ? ' 

"  '  Sam,  how  can  you? '  says  his  wife, 
and  she  come  over  and  kissed  me,  and 
told  me  how  pleased  she  was,  and  what 
a  happy  life  we  would  have  on  the  ranch. 
Then  Mr.  Marks  says  with  a  serious 
face,  '  Yes,  I  will  finish  up  my  business 
this  week,  and  next  week  we  will  be 
married  and  go  home.' 

"By  this  time  I  was  crying  on  Mrs. 
Davage's  shoulder, —  couldn't  keep  the 
tears  back.  It  sounded  dreadful  when 
he  said,  '  We  will  be  married  next  week.' 
but  when  he  said,  'Then  we  will  go 
home,'  my  heart  melted  right  down.— 
It  was  ten  years  since  I  had  a  home.  It 
sounded  so  comforting  and  happy,  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  would  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  world  with  John  Marks, 
notwithstanding  Robert. 

"So  we  was  married,  and  he  has  been 
a  good,  kind  husband  to  me,  though 
masterful  in  his  ways  from  living  by 
himself  so  long.  And  I  have  tried  from 
the  very  first  to  be  a  good,  true  wife  to 
him,  and  sort  of  soften  his  sorrowing 
for  Caroline,  and  I  don  't  think  Robert 
will  care  if  I  love  him.  Sometimes  I 
wish  he  would  love  me  a  little,  too,  but 
when  his  face  draws  down  sober-like  I 
know  he  is  thinking  of  her,  and  don  't 
take  much  'count  of  me." 
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The  voice,  which  had  grown  pathetic 
in  its  cadence,  ceased  as  Ellen  drove 
up.  "  Crafton  home  yet,  mother  ? " 

'•  No.  What  do  you  suppose  hinders 
him,  and  in  such  threatening  weather, 
too  ?  Give  me  the  lotion  ;  I  must  take 
it  up  to  your  pa." 

"  Queer,  how  telling  a  story  brings 
things  back  so  forcible,"  was  Janet's 
thought,  as  she  passed  up  stairs  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Miss  Louise  is  a 
nice  girl ;  I  am  glad  Crafton  loves  her, 
'cause  it  don't  seem  like  she  could  dis- 
appoint him." 

That  was  her  great  dread  for  her  chil- 
dren —  "  disappointment." 

AT  dusk  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
the  wind  rose  steadily.  When  supper 
was  finished,  it  was  storming  furiously. 

"  No  Crafton  yet,"  commented  Ellen, 
"  Whew,  how  that  wind  makes  one  shiv- 
er," and  she  piled  the  wood  high  in  the 
open  fire-place. 

"  He  would  be  a  rash,  foolish  boy  to 
venture  out  this  night,"  said  his  mother, 
anxiously. 

"  Listen  to  the  windmill  creaking," 
cried  Louise  in  alarm.  "It  must  have 
blown  loose  from  its  fastening.  How 
dreadful  if  the  tank-house  should  give 
way." 

"  It  is  stoutly  built ;  I  doubt  if  aught 
could  harm  it,"  replied  Janet,  striving 
to  stifle  her  own  tremors,  for  it  was  in- 
deed a  wild  and  fearful  storm. 

Rain  filled  the  gutters,  and  dashed 
roaring  from  the  roof.  The  wind  in 
shrieking  fury  hurled  great  sheets  of 
water  against  the  window  panes.  Now 
it  danced  about  the  house  in  fantastic, 
elfish  glee;  now  it  whistled  round  the 
corner ;  now  it  drowned  long  sighs  and 
chilling  whisperings  in  horrid  howls,  and 
dismal  shouts,  and  muttered  groans. 
Old  Lion,  roused  by  the  boisterous 
weather,  could  be  heard  above  the  storm. 

Harder  and  faster  the  rain  came  down. 
The  damp  air  penetrated  the  house.  The 
lamp  burned  dimly.  There  came  a  crash. 


"One  of  the  barnyard  eucalyptus 
gone,"  said  Ellen,  shuddering,  as  the 
great  gust  died  away. 

A  lull,  and  the  wind  belched  forth 
again  witfy  tremendous  violence.  An- 
other crash. 

"That  was  in  the  drive,"  said  the 
mother. 

The  three  women  drew  yet  closer  to 
the  fire.  It  was  the  most  comforting 
place  this  cheerless  night.  At  length 
there  fell  a  great  calm. 

"It  has  ceased  blowing!"  exclaimed 
Louise.  "Hark,  how  it  rains!  The 
wind  was  bad  enough,  but  this  deluge 
is  terrible.  All  is  so  hushed  and  unnat- 
ural except  this  dull,  pitiless  fall  of  the 
rain.  I  wish  it  would  blow  again,  and 
end  this  lonesome  monotony." 

"  The  force  of  the  storm  is  spent ;  it 
cannot  last  much  longei,"  Ellen  said,  re- 
assuringly. 

"It  is  like  a  Witches'  Night!  — It  is 
uncanny,  weird,  awful!"  insisted  Louise. 

They  lapsed  into  silence  for  some  time 
unbroken.  Then  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  horse  galloping  madly. 

All  started  to  their  feet ;  the  mother 
with  nameless  dread,  flung  open  the 
outer  door  and  called  her  son.  A  horse 
whinneyed  near. 

Again  Janet  called,  "  Crafton  ";  then 
went  out  into  the  storm.  Was  it  a  fancy, 
or  did  she  hear  a  faint  human  cry  ?  On 
to  the  flooded  barn-yard  she  struggles. 
Again  that  moan. 

".  O  my  boy,  my  boy !  "  A  momenj 
more,  and  she  bends  over  a  prostrate 
form. 

"  Ellen,  we  are  here  ;  this  way,  my 
daughter, — no,  straight  on,"  she  directs. 

A  light  gleams  through  the  murky 
darkness.  It  wavers. 

"Here,  by  the  fallen  tree." 

This  time  it  comes  steadily  on. 

An  exclamation  of  horror  broke  from 
Ellen,  as  the  light  from  her  lantern  re- 
vealed, not  her  brother,  but  the  slight 
figure  of  a  young  girl,  lying  in  a  pool  of 
water  by  the  fallen  eucalyptus.  Her 
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piteous  little  face  was  contorted  with 
pain,  and  she  moaned  feebly. 

Wonder,  for  a  moment,  held  mother 
and  daughier  speechless ;  then  with 
womanly  impulse  Janet  put  her  arms 
about  the  poor  sufferer. 

Her  sympathy  was  strong,  but  her 
strength  slight.  Ellen  swung  the  lan- 
tern over  her  arm  and  lent  her  aid.  To- 
gether they  slowly  and  laboriously  car- 
ried their  burden  to  the  house.  Into  the 
spare  chamber  they  carried  the  unex- 
pected guest,  silently  and  swiftly  re- 
moved the  drenched  clothes  and  brought 
stimulants  to  revive  her. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall ;  the  wind 
had  risen  a  trifle.  Again  there  was  the 
sound  of  horse's  hoofs.  Before  the 
watchers  could  reach  it  the  outer  door 
was  opened,  and  Crafton  Marks  entered. 
With  him  was  a  tall,  fair  young  stranger. 

"  O  Crafton,  why  did  you  venture  in 
the  storm  ?"  cried  his  mother  ;  then,  "  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  here,"  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "  There's  a  poor  child 
belated  this  dreadful  night.  We  found 
her  drenched  and  hurt,  lying  moaning 
in  the  barnyard." 

"  My  God,  little  Sue,"  broke  huskily 
from  the  stranger.  "For  the  sake  of 
heaven,  where  is  she  now  ? " 

"  Show  us  quickly,  mother.  Ralph 
Miller  is  searching  for  his  sister." 

Yes,  it  was  she,  Sue  Miller,  who  that 
afternoon  had  been  so  happy  among  her 
flowers,  now  lying  a  helpless  sufferer  in 
the  house  of  strangers.  The  happenings 
of  the  night  were  soon  made  clear.  Craf- 
ton had  *been  late  in  leaving  town,  but 
pushed  on  despite  the  weather.  As  he 
neared  the  San  Lorenzo  ranch  the  rain 
increased  to  such  violence  that  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  shelter.  He  found 
Mrs.  Miller  very  anxious  about  her 
daughter,  and  troubled  what  to  do.  Sue 
had  gone  for  a  ride  on  horseback,  and 
had  not  returned.  Ben  Bolt  was  a  safe 
horse,  and  Sue  a  good  driver,  but  where 
was  she  in  this  alarming  storm  ? 

Fortunately  Crafton  could  afford  her 


some  relief.  "  Doubtless,  she  is  up  at 
our  place,"  he  assured  her.  "Ben  Bolt 
was  raised  on  father's  ranch,  and  will 
persist  in  turning  in  when  he  reaches 
his  old  home.  Like  as  not  mother  and 
Ellen  have  kept  her,  since  the  night  is 
so  bad." 

This  seemed  a  plausible  explanation 
and  was  very  comforting.  When  Ralph 
returned  from  a  fruitless  search,  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  ride  on  with 
Crafton,  and  if  he  found  his  sister  in 
safety  remain  until  morning,  otherwise 
return  at  once. 

It  was  as  Crafton  had  surmised,  only 
darkness  had  gathered  before  Sue 
reached  the  drive.  The  fallen  pepper 
had  startled  her  horse,  and  he  plunged 
onward,  throwing  his  rider  as  he  stum- 
bled over  the  eucalyptus. 

The  tender  ministrations  of  Mrs.  Marks 
and  Ellen  had  but  little  assuaged  the 
pain  of  the  poor  child.  Her  shoulder 
had  been  dislocated,  and  it  required  the 
combined  strength  of  her  brother  and 
Crafton  to  replace  it. 

This  accomplished,  she  lay  back  upon 
her  pillow  wan  and  exhausted  with  pain, 
yet  feebly  smiling  her  thanks  for  the 
soothing  ointments  Janet  poured  upon 
her  numerous  bruises,  and  she  swallow- 
ed with  gentle  patience  the  many  reme- 
dies prescribed  by  that  good  wife. 

Next  morning  she  was  a  trifle  easier, 
and  anxious  to  be  taken  to  her  home. 

"  I  had  better  go,"  she  urged.  "  Mam- 
ma will  be  so  worried  when  she  knows 
of  my  accident." 

They  yielded  to  her  entreaty,  and 
made  ready  for  the  drive.  Janet  sat  by 
the  side  of  Sue,  zealous  to  guard  her 
from  all  discomfort,  and  Crafton  held 
his  horses  with  a  tight  rein. 

Mrs.  Miller  stood  in  the  doorway 
awaiting  their  coming.  The  depths  of 
her  blue  eyes  were  somewhat  troubled, 
otherwise  her  full  placid  face  was  tran- 
quil. Her  silvery  hair,  slightly  waving, 
was  caught  backward  and  coiled  loosely 
at  her  neck ;  her  toilet  of  black,  fault- 
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less  in  fit  and  finish,  heightened  the 
charm  of  a  splendid  figure.  She  was  a 
wonderfully  comely  woman,  yet  poor 
little  Janet  Marks  felt  an  instinctive 
hostility  to  her,  as  she  beheld  her  so 
serene,  so  much  the  woman  of  the  world. 

"  O  my  dear  child,  what  a  shock  you 
have  given  me  !  "  she  exclaimed  as  the 
team  was  drawn  up.  "  Ralph,  you  should 
have  sent  me  word  last  night,  and  not 
waited  till  morning  to  let  me  know  how 
you  found  your  sister.  Bring  her  right 
into  the  house.  Perhaps  your  friends 
will  be  good  enough  to  ride  in  for  the 
doctor.  She  must  have  the  best  of 
medical  attendance,  my  poor  unfortu- 
nate child ! " 

"  Provision  is  already  made;  the  doctor 
will  be  here  in  a  few  hours,"  replied  her 
son.  "This,  mother,  is  Mrs.  Marks: 
we  owe  many  thanks  to  her  and  her 
family  for  their  goodness  last  night." 

"  Mrs.  Marks,"  said  the  widow  extend- 
ing a  white  hand  and  fixing  a  curious 
gaze  upon  her.  "  I  am  glad  to  know  you ; 
our  obligation  is  very  great.  I  trust  we 
shall  become  warm  friends." 

She  smiled  patronizingly  upon  the 
diminutive  figure  in  the  dark  calico 
gown,  who  dropped  the  soft  hand  when 
it  had  barely  touched  her  own. 

Sue  was  soon  comfortably  settled,  and 
Mrs.  "Marks  prepared  to  depart. 

"  No,  you  must  stay  and  have  lunch- 
eon with  us, —  no  refusal ;  I  will  not 
listen  to  any,"  said  Mrs.  Samuel  Miller. 
"Maggie  will  set  it  out  at  once, —  just  a 
little  impromptu  affair.  We  are  so  far 
from  markets  we  cannot  provide  for  out 
guests  as  we  would  like." 

So  Mrs.  Marks  remained,  and  had  a 
dainty  lunch,  and  was  served  as  she  had 
never  been  before,  and  she  grew  timid 
and  ill  at  ease.  In  her  home  was  abund- 
ance, but  no  dainty  dishes  graced  her 
table,  and  no  maid  attended  to  her  wants. 

At  length  the  meal  was  ended,  and 
she  went  to  Sue's  bedside  to  take  leave 
of  her.  The  girl  threw  her  uninjured 
arm  about  her  neck,  and  kissed  her 


many  times.  "  Come  and  see  me  soon, 
please,  Mrs.  Marks;  you  have  been  so 
good  to  me,  I  love  you  dearly.  Good- 
bye," and  with  another  kiss,  she  turned 
her  eyes  upon  Crafton,  who  was  watch- 
ing her  with  gentle  pity.  "Goodbye 
and  thank  you,"  she  said. 

"  Wont  you  ask  me  to  come  soon  too?" 
he  questioned. 

"Do,"  she  replied  ;  "and  bring  your 
sister  and  Miss  Louise, —  I  will  be  glad 
to  see  them." 

"  Your  father  also,"  interposed  the 
widow.  "We  are  extremely  grateful  to 
all  of  your  family." 

"  What  a  nice  child  that  is,  Crafton," 
remarked  his  mother,  on  the  road  home- 
ward. 

"Who,— Sue?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  Not  one  particle 
like  her  mother, — just  as  sweet  and  sim- 
ple as  she  can  be." 

"Don't  you  think  Mrs.  Miller  is  a 
handsome  woman  ? " 

"Not  the  kind  of  handsome  I  fancy," 
answered  Janet,  with  a  sharpness  not 
often  heard  in  her  mild  voice. 

"  I  thought  her  a  splendid  woman." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say.  For  my  part, 
't  would  have  been  a  real  satisfaction  to 
muss  up  that  slick  hair,  and  pull  off  them 
white  cuffs,  and  see  them  white  hands 
of  hers  do  some  work.  Her  own  child 
brought  in,  and  not  one  thing  did  she 
offer  to  do  !  I  fixed  her  comfortable  on 
the  bed  myself.  It  was  '  Maggie,  do 
this,'  and  '  Maggie,  do  that,'  while  she 
stood  by,  wiping  her  eyes  on  an  em- 
broidered handkerchief,  and  saying '  Life 
was  so  full  of  trials  !  some  new  affliction 
was  always  a-coming.' " 

"  Why,  mother,  I  never  knew  you  to 
be  so  uncharitable !  " 

"  Uncharitable  !  it 's  common  sense. 
But  there,  I  clear  forgot  to  tell  her  how 
to  fix  them  drops,  and  I  warrant  she 
won't  understand." 

"  Never  mind :  I  will  drive  back  this 
afternoon  and  carry  your  messages." 

"That  will  do  nicely,"  she  said,  re- 
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lieved.  "  But  can  you  spare  time,  Craf- 
ton  ?  I  'lowed  you  and  Miss  Louise 
would  try  the  mountain  drive  today." 

"  We  can  go  some  other  time  just  as 
well." 

"  All  right ;  and  you  don't  feel  disap- 
pointed, Crafton  ? " —  this  anxiously. 

"  Not  a  particle." 

"  Ralph  favors  his  uncle  some,  but  is 
more  like  his  mother.  I  reckon  he 's 
five  years  older  than  his  sister,  maybe 
more.  He  looks  sorter  good-natured,  but 
in  the  main  selfish  ;  there  aint  none  of 
them  like  little  Sue,  is  there  ? '' 

"  Is  there  what  ?  O,  like  Sue.  No, 
mother." 

"  He  didn't  heed  because  he  was  think- 
ing of  Louise  Humphries,"  concluded 
Janet,  "so  I  wont  bother  him  any  more." 
They  rode  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
in  almost  unbroken  silence. 

"What  a  ridiculous  dowdy  ! "  remarked 
the  widow  to  her  son,  as  they  watched 
their  guests  drive  down  the  road  and 
out  of  sight.  "Those  dangling  curls 
went  out  of  fashion  twenty  years  ago. 
Her  dress,  too,  looks  as  though  it  came 
out  of  the  ark ;  and  they  say  that  John 
Marks  is  the  richest  man  in  these  parts. 
I  wonder  how  he  ever  came  to  marry 
her?" 

"  What  a  strange  wonder.  Have  you 
seen  Mr.  Marks  ?  I  think  them  well 
matched.  Odd,  but  good-hearted,  and 
they  've  a  huge  sack  full  for  their  chil- 
dren." 

"  What  is  the  girl  like  ?  —  pretty  ? " 

"  Hardly,"  laughed  the  young  man. 
"  She  is  young  and  undeveloped,  about 
twenty  ;  is  tall  and  slender  ;  has  blue 
eyes,  the  cold  variety.  She  is  abrupt 
and  angular,  like  many  country  girls. 
Not  your  style,  mother." 

"  Perhaps  the  poor  girl  has  had  no  ad- 
vantages." 

"Plenty.  She  paints  landscapes  by 
the  yard,  sings  most  of  the  operas  known, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Stoddard's  College, 
Los  Angeles,  classical  course." 

"You  are  joking,  Ralph." 


"The  truth  is  no  joke,"  and  he  con- 
tinued seriously :  "  Does  it  not  seem 
strange,  mother,  there  are  young  people 
with  ample  wealth  at  their  command, 
and  parents  anxious  for  their  advance- 
ment, yet  this  valley  is  their  world,  and 
they  know  nothing  beyond  it.  Superfi- 
cial- teachers  have  imposed  upon  them 
what  they  consider  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture, but  in  truth  it  is  a  flimsy  pretense. 
They  are  capable  of  better  things.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  girl's  eyes  opened. 
What  a  transformation  there  would  be  !  " 

"  I  pity  John  Marks,  if  his  daughter 
presents  no  better  appearance  than  his 
son." 

"  His  son  is  a  first  rate  fellow  if  some- 
what uncouth,  and  I  thought  deserved 
your  favor,  he  showed  his  admiration 
for  you  so  plainly." 

"  That  was  simply  the  respect  a  re- 
fined, educated  woman  always  com- 
mands. I  was  born  and  bred  in  the 
country,  and  if  I  had  not  willed  other- 
wise, would  have  been  no  better  off  than 
these  poor  people.  Now  I  must  go  to 
Sue." 

Crafton  Marks  came  that  afternoon 
with  the  message  from  his  mother.  Next 
day  he  and  Miss  Louise  found  the  valley 
pleasanter  than  the  mountains,  and 
called  at  the  ranch  ;  and  for  several  days 
it  was  Crafton  that  brought  tidings  of 
the  invalid. 

A  week  had  passed  since  the  acci- 
dent, when  Ralph  appeared  at  the  Santa 
Maria  Ranch,  bearing  a  note  from  his 
mother.  It  was  addressed,  "Mr.  John 
Marks."  The  writer  said  that  she  had 
a  little  business  difficulty,  which  she  did 
not  understand  ;  doubtless  Mr.  Marks 
could  give  her  wise  counsel. 

"  Your  father  is  n't  fit  to  go,"  the  wife 
said  to  her  son,  as  her  husband  drove 
away,  leaving  Ralph  with  Ellen  and 
Louise.  "  His  rheumatism  will  be  bad 
again.  I  don't  see  why  that  woman  need 
bother  him  ;  there  are  plenty  more  men 
in  the  valley." 

"She  feels  free  to  call  upon  him  be- 
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cause  of  her  acquaintance  with  the  fam- 
ily ;  they  are  strangers  here  you  know," 
Crafton  suggested  kindly. 

"Well,  my  opinion  is  they  are  pre- 
suming folks,  that  don't  know  their 
places.  There's  Ralph,  now,  out  with  the 
girls,  and  all  devotion  to  Miss  Louise." 

"  Looks  more  like  Nell,  to  me." 

"  Ellen,  —  nonsense  !  it 's  Louise. 
Mark  my  words,  he  will  make  trouble, 
if  you  don't  take  care.  They  are  a  sneak- 
ing lot." 

"Sue,  too  ?" 

"No,  I  must  say  as  that  child  don't 
seem  to  belong  to  them." 

"Suppose  you  let  me  drive  you  over 
to  see  her  tomorrow.  She  always  asks 
for  you." 

"  Does  she  ?  Bless  her  heart !  No,  not 
tomorrow  ;  I  have  n't  time." 

Next  day  Crafton  went  alone. 

"Well,"  he  said  that  evening,  "Sue 
Miller  is  anxious  to  see  you." 

"  Yes,  daughter,"  interposed  her  fath- 
er, "  Mrs.  Miller  wants  you  should  call 
on  her  Sue.  You  had  best  go  soon." 

Ellen  was  surprised  ;  her  father  sel- 
dom urged  his  wishes  upon  her.  Janet 
also  wondered  and  was  vaguely  troubled. 

The  call  was  made,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing week  Ellen  and  Louise  became 
frequent  visitors  at  the  San  Lorenzo 
Ranch. 

Mrs.  Miller  developed  a  great  fond- 
ness for  the  young  people,  and  often  sent 
for  them.  The  business  difficulty  con- 
tinued troublesome,  and  the  widow  re- 
peatedly required  advice  of  her  neighbor. 
Crafton  shared  in  the  general  friendli- 
ness, although  at  times  he  felt  his  host- 
ess's welcome  was- not  sincerely  cordial. 

Janet  only  held  aloof.  She  had  not 
yielded  to  the  blandishments  of  the  fair 
widow,  and  could  not  conquer  her  first 
dislike.  She  was  uneasy  and  distrust- 
ful, without  apparent  reason.  Some 
strange  influence  kept  her  silent  on  the 
subject,  some  subtle  instinct  made  her 
watchful.  Each  time  her  husband  drove 
to  town  she  was  sure  he  stopped  at  the 


adjoining  ranch  ;  each  time*  he  returned 
she  scrutinized  his  face  with  anxious 
dread. 

One  day,  obeying  a  sudden  impulse, 
she  went  to  make  a  call  upon  her  neigh- 
bors. Nearing  the  house,  she  heard  a 
voice  through  the  open  window.  It  was 
that  of  her  husband  !  Her  worst  fears 
seemed  verified  ;  in  dismay  she  fled 
trembling. 

Before  reaching  home  she  grew  more 
calm.  How  foolish  she  was!  Why 
should  she  hinder  a  friendly  act  ?  Busi- 
ness must  be  attended  to.  Who  was 
better  skilled  than  Mr.  Marks  ?  So  she 
tried  to  reason  ;  but  she  could  not  thus 
stem  the  tide  of  bitter,  grieved,  angry 
feelings  that  swept  over  her  soul. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  growing  wicked, 
Crafton,"  she  confessed  one  day. 

"  No  one  else  believes  it,"  was  his 
cheery  reply.  "What  dreadful  thing 
have  you  done,  mother?" 

"  I  feel  so  hateful  towards  that  wo- 
man. Every  one  praises  her, —  I  de- 
spise her!  All  admire  her  fine  ways 
and  graces,  She  can 't  fool  me, —  I 
know  they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
She  imagines  the  world  was  made  for 
her,  and  all  the  people  to  do  her  bidding, 
and  they  such  silly  dupes  as  not  to  see 
what  tools  she  makes  'em.  Your  father, 
too,  giving  up  time  to  her  as  he  never 
did  to  any  one  afore  !  " 

"Father  does  not  give  up  so  much 
time  as  you  think.  He  is  mostly  up  in 
the  new  vineyard." 

" I  have  my  wits  about  me,  if  I'm 
not  so  fine  looking  as  some  folks,  and  I 
know  where  he  goes.  Well,  poor  man, 
he  needs  more  consolation  than  such  a 
simple  old  body  as  me  can  give." 

"Father  could  not  live  without  you, 
mother  ;  you  have  made  yourself  nec- 
essary to  him.  I  know  he  loves  you 
dearly."  He  bent  and  kissed  the  old 
face,  now  brightened  with  a  smile. 

It  was  no  wonder  her  boy  was  dear  to 
her !  She  liked  to  hear  him  assert 
what  she  was  too  humble  in  spirit  to 
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believe.  Her  love  for  her  husband  was 
tenfold  greater  than  her  love  for  Robert 
Graham  had  ever  been.  At  times  she 
would  hunger  for  some  demonstration 
of  affection  from  the  grave,  quiet  man, 
to  her  so  dear.  Then  she  would  remem- 
ber their  agreement,  and  conclude  that 
it  was  just ;  her  place  was  a  second  one. 

SUNLIGHT  flecked  the  valley  of  Santa 
Monica;  bees  with  busy  hum  were 
gathering  their  precious  stores ;  the 
brilliant  air  was  resonant  with  singing 
of  birds. 

A  bonny  maiden  was  walking  past 
fragrant  orange  groves,  and  meadows 
radiant  with  golden  eschscholtzia.  In- 
effable gladness  dimpled  her  face,  and 
happiness  welled  from  the  depths  of  her 
heart.  The  world  seemed  very  bright 
to  her,  full  of  hope  and  gladness. 

She  entered  the  long  winding  drive 
of  the  Santa  Maria  ranch,  and  through 
its  lace-like  shadows  approached  the 
great,  gaunt  house. 

"Mother,"  exclaimed  Crafton  in  de- 
lighted surprise,  "here  is  Sue  coming 
up  the  drive." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  the  girl,  "  this  is 
my  first  outing,  and  I  have  come  to  see 
my  dear  old  friend,  who  has  n  't  been 
near  me  for  such  ages."  She  greeted 
Janet  with  a  hearty  embrace,  and  the 
warm  kisses  of  young  affection. 

Ellen  and  Louise  had  gone  to  town. 
Crafton  brought  a  great  arm  chair  for 
Sue,  and  a  rocker  for  rys  mother,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  veranda  beside 
them.  They  had  a  happy  time  together. 

"How  divinely  tranquil  the  valley  is," 
mused  Sue.  "The  blue  sky,  the  purple 
mountains,  the  green  fields,  the  birds, 
the  flowers,  the  people,  seem  to  abide  in 
perfect  peace." 

"  I  love  it,"  said  Crafton ;  "  I  love 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  am  con- 
tent to  live  and  die,  and  be  buried  here." 

"  It  must  be  sorrow  finds  some  token 
on  the  lintels  and  passes  over." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  favored  spot.     We  are 


so  abundantly  blessed  that  when 
trouble  comes,  and  it  sometimes  does, 
we  do  not  repine.  The  sun  cannot  shine 
always." 

"No,"  assented  Sue,  "'Into  each  life 
some  rain  must  fall.'  We  are  like  the 
trees  and  flowers,  we  need  it,  and  grow 
better  when  it  comes.  This  beautiful 
valley  is  indebted  to  that  dreadful 
March  storm  for  its  loveliness  today." 

And  so  they  talked,  not  very  wisely, 
but  wise  in  their  generation,  for  old 
truths  to  young  hearts  and  minds  are 
new. 

At  length  Sue  rose,  saying,  "  I  have 
enjoyed  the  afternoon  so  much  I  hate  to 
go,  but  really  must."  Whereupon  they 
begged  her  to  stay  to  tea.  .No,  she 
could  not,  and  turned  to  go,  Crafton 
with  her,  but  she  came  back. 

"  O,  I  nearly  forgot,  and  mamma  would 
have  been  so  annoyed.  Here  is  a  note 
she  sent  for  Mr.  Marks." 

They  left  the  wife  alone  with  the  note 
in  her  hand. 

She  became  very  pale.  She  loathed 
that  dainty  envelope.  Her  color,  re- 
turning, slowly  mounted  her  cheeks. 

"I  will  just  see  if  it  is  pressing,"  was 
her  excusing  thought,  as  she  opened  the 
envelope. 

It  was  not.  Something  about  a  "wa- 
ter-right," that  was  all.  No,  not  quite 
all, —  there  was  the  signature 

It  burned  itself  upon  Janet  Marks's 
dizzy  brain. 

"Your  old  friend." 

"  Caroline  Merritt  Miller." 

"His  Caroline"  —that  explained  it 
all.  Her  husband's  frequent  visits,  his 
grave,  quiet  moods,  his  interest  in  the 
fair,  worldly  widow. 

She  had  never  dreamed  that  "  Caro- 
line "  would  cross  her  path. 

A  long  while  she  sat  motionless,  her 
hands  in  her  lap ;  then  she  arose  and 
passed  into  the  house.  A  sadness  settled 
in  her  eyes,  the  life  left  her  voice,  her 
step  grew  slow  and  lingering. 

"  I  will  not  tell  him  that  I  know,"  was 
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her  resolve.  "  I  cannot  bear  this  long, 
and  when  I  am  gone  he  can  marry  her ; 
but  I  never  want  to  see  her  again." 

Sometimes,  when  her  husband  glanced 
at  her  with  his  rare  smile,  which  once 
made  her  so  happy,  a  glad  light  W9uld 
visit  her  eyes.  Quickly  however  it  would 
fade,  as  she  recalled  his  own  words,  "  I 
would  not  forget  Caroline  for  any  woman 
in  the  world." 

The  sun  had  set  upon  her  life  ;  she 
was  in  utter  darkness. 

"Aren't  you  well,  mother,"  her  chil- 
dren asked. 

"  Yes,  only  not  so  strong ;  I  am  grow- 
ing old,  you  know." 

"  Not  so  old  as  me,  ma,"  said  her  hus- 
band. "  You  have  been  overdoing  late- 
ly ;  let  Ellen  help  you  more,  and  Louise 
will  keep  young  Miller  company." 

That  was  another  care.  Ralph  Miller 
came  to  the  house  daily  on  some  pretext 
or  other.  Louise  was  always  bright,  and 
welcomed  him  gladly,  and  Crafton  was 
so  blind  he  would  not  realize  the  dan- 
ger. 

"Miss  Louise  is  going  home  next 
week,"  she  told  her  son  one  day.  "  I 
tried  to  keep  her,  but  her  folks  have  writ- 
ten for  her,  and  she  can't  stay  no  lon- 
ger." She  raised  her  wistful  eyes  to 
his  face,  grieved  because  of  the  pain 
she  felt  her  words  would  inflict. 

"  That  is  a  pity;  the  country  is  so  beau- 
tiful at  this  season,  and  Nell  enjoys  hav- 
ing her  here.  How  long  since  you  have 
seen  Sue,  mother  ?  You  don't  go  there 
any  more." 

"  No,  Crafton,  I  am  not  strong  these 
days." 

"I  will  take  you." 

"No,  no,"  she  repeated  wearily,  "I  can- 
not go.  Miss  Louise  is  out  on  the  ver- 
anda." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  Miss  Louise. 
Why  is  it  you  are  always  urging  Louise 
Humphries  upon  me?  I  don't  wish  to 
marry  her,  nor  she  me,"  he  said,  half 
moodily. 

"  My  poor  boy  !  did  n't  I  say,  mark  my 

Vol.  xv. — 19. 


words,  Ralph  Miller  will  make  trouble?" 

"  But  he  has  n't,—  at  least  not  yet.  It 
is  Sue,  mother,  little  Sue  whom  I  love, 
and  wish  to  marry,  only  I  am  not  half 
good  enough." 

"  Sue, —  why  Crafton  ! " 

"  Yes,  Sue.  She  has  grown  to  be  the 
dearest  part  of  my  life.  Wont  you  wish 
me  Godspeed,  mother  ?  Tonight  I  am 
going  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife." 

He  spoke  reverently,  earnestly,  and 
awaited  her  reply,  unable  to  comprehend 
the  struggle  that  convulsed  Janet's  wan 
face. 

"  Yes,  my  boy, —  it  is  all  so  sudden.— 
Not  Louise,  but  Sue!  Her  child — lit- 
tle Sue.  O,  God,  why  do  such  things 
happen  ?  Sue  —  give  her  a  mother's 
love,  Crafton,  and  —  bless  you." 

She  was  bewildered  with  mingling 
pain  and  pleasure.  The  child  she  loved 
dearly  ;  the  mother,  God  forgive  her,  she 
hated  in  her  soul. 

"  Nothing  matters  to  me  more,"  she 
feebly  thought.  "  I  will  not  cross  my 
boy ;  heaven  protect  him  from  such  a 
fate  as  mine." 

She  sat  by  the  fire  after  the  others 
had  gone  to  bed,  awaiting  his  return. 
Alas,  his  suit  did  not  speed  well ;  he 
came  back  dejected.  Briefly  he  told  the 

tale: 

"  I  should  be  very  thankful,  mother. 
Sue  loves  me, —  yes,  she  does.  Mrs. 
Miller  will  not  consent ;  she  thinks  I  am 
not  worthy  of  her  child,  and  she  is  right. 
But  I  am  true  and  strong,  and  shall  wait, 
and*  strive,  and  hope,  for  Sue  has  given 
me  her  love  and  faith." 

The  forebodings  of  years  were  fulfilled. 
Another  burden  was  added  to  Janet 
Mark's  weary  load.  As  the  father  had 
suffered  for  the  mother,  so  must  the  son 
for  the  daughter.  What  a  strange,  un- 
certain, unsatisfactory  thing  this  life  is  ! 

Louise  Humphries  returned  to  San 
Francisco  ;  still  Ralph  Miller  continued 
to  frequent  the  house. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Janet  when 
she  was  told  he  sought  her  daughter's 
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hand  in  marriage.  Had  she  nothing 
left  ?  Was  Caroline  Merritt  to  take  her 
all,—  husband,  son,  and  daughter  ? 

"  Never,"  she  cried,  and  her  soul  rose 
in  fierce  rebellion.  "Never,  how  dare 
he  ask  it.  In  what  is  he  better  than  my 
son,  who  was  spurned  ?  He,  an  idle 
good-for-naught,  whose  chief  concern  is 
himself  ;  his  good  looks,  his  fine  clothes, 
and  his  studies." 

Strange,  how  this  gentle  dame  had 
become  a  determined,  defiant  woman. 
Mr.  Marks,  Crafton,  Ralph,  Ellen,  all 
pleaded,  but  in  vain ;  she  would  listen  to 
no  entreaties. 

"  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  bury 
her  than  have  her  marry  that  big-head/' 
she  fervently  declared. 

Then  the  widow  sent  a  carefully 
worded,  gracious  note.  She  "  deeply 
regretted  the  misunderstanding,  and  was 
exceedingly  sorry  she  had  not  entered 
more  fully  into  particulars  with  Crafton. 
She  simply  meant  Susan  was  too  young 
to  marry  ;  time  would  remove  this  obsta- 
cle. The  happiness  of  her  son  Ralph 
was  of  great  moment  to  her.  Would 
Mrs.  Marks  kindly  state  why  she  was  so 
obdurate,  and  they  would  consider  calmly 
and  deliberately  if  her  objections  were 
insuperable." 

Janet  indignantly  replied  that  consid- 
eration was  unnecessary.  She  did  not 
approve  of  the  marriage,  and  never 
would. 

"  That  woman  has  a  mean,  designing 
spirit,"  she  averred.  "She  just  wants 
her  Ralph  married  to  Ellen  so  as  she  can 
get  a  foothold  here  and  make  me  miser- 
able. I  shall  not  let  her  so  long  as  I 
live  ;  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  there 's 
no  telling  what  sorts  of  changes  there 
will  be." 

Janet  was  utterly  miserable  ;  she  was 
peevish  to  her  children,  and  cold  and  si- 
lent to  her  husband.  She  changed  her 
resolution :  she  would  not  die  ;  Caroline 
Miller  should  not  have  .her  place.  '  Per- 
haps her  husband  did  ftot  love  her,  but 
he  had  married  her  ;  she  was  the  mother 


of  his  children,  and  entitled  to  respect 
and  consideration.  She  no  longer  read 
her  Bible ;  her  heart  was  rebellious. 
Sometimes  she  repeated  the  words  of 
her  familiar  prayers — they  seemed  mean- 
ingless. Love  was  shut  out ;  her  heart 
was  starving. 

As  she  sat  brooding  thus  one  day,  Sue 
Miller  drove  rapidly  up  to  the  house  :  "  O 
Mrs.  Marks,"  she  exclaimed  breathlessly, 
"  Mamma  is  very  ill.  I  think  it  is  paral- 
ysis. No  one  knows  what  to  do.  <  Will 
you  come  ? " 

"  If  it  is  a  stroke  no  one  can't  do  no 
good  but  a  doctor." 

"  We  have  sent  to  town  for  a  doctor. 
Do  please  come  q%ickly ;  she  cannot 
speak  or  move  one  side." 

"  I  will  send  Ellen  when  she  comes 
in." 

"  O  dear  Mrs.  Marks,  can't  you  help 
me?     I  have  no  one  else  to  go  to,"  and 
tears  filled  the  gentle  brown  eyes. 
Janet  stood  unmoved. 
John  Marks  crossed  the  yard  on  his 
way  to  the  barn. 

She  would  do  it  for  him  ! 
"  Pa,"  she  called.     He  turned  back. 
"  Pa,  Caroline  has  a  stroke,  Sue  thinks. 
I  am  going  to  her." 

"A  stroke!  impossible!  she  seemed 
perfectly  well  yesterday.  Are  you  well 
enough  to  go,  Janet  ? "  and  he  laid  a 
kindly  hand  upon  her. 

"  He  can  think  of  me  even  now,"  was 
her  wondering  thought.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"yes,  I  am  much  better." 

It  was  true :  her  heart  had  softened 
with  her  generous  impulse. 

The  "stroke  "  that  prostrated  the  wid- 
ow Miller  was  unexpected  and  severe. 
For  weeks  Mrs.  Marks  and  Ellen  shared 
with  Susan  the  hours  of  watching.  To- 
gether they  battled  the  disease  and  con- 
quered it. 

Pity  melted  the  heart  of  Janet  as  she 
ministered  to  the  helpless,  voiceless  suf- 
ferer. She  could  not  but  feel  a  tender- 
ness for  the  woman  who,  as  strength 
returned,  clung  to  her  with  the  confiding 
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of  a   child.     She  became  sincerely  at- 
tached to  Caroline. 

The  young  people  beheld  this  change 
with  glad  surprise.  While  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  invalid  engrossed  their  atten- 
tion, they  put  aside  all  selfish  thoughts. 
When  speech  returned  and  strength 
increased,  they  still  held  their  peace, 
confident  that  all  would  yet  be  well,  and 
hesitating  to  broach  a  subject  erstwhile 
so  fraught  with  pain. 

Though  the  recent  sternness  had  van- 
ished from  her  face  and  the  rancor  from 
her  heart,  Janet  was  not  happy.  True, 
she  no  longer  distrusted  Caroline,  be- 
lieved no  more  that  she  sought  to  usurp 
her  place.  Her  eyes  had  pierced  the 
crust  of  conventionalities  and  discerned 
the  lovable,  though  somewhat  shallow 
nature  of  the  woman,  who  craved  the 
admiration  of  all  about  her. 

Then  she  turned  her  searching  eyes 
upon  herself  and  realized  that  hers  was 
the  nobler  nature  ;  she  the  more  fitting 
mate  for  John  Marks.  She  bore  herself 
more  proudly  from  that  day.  But  her 
husband  and  their  agreement  !  The  old, 
aching  pain  clung  to  her,  making  her  re- 
served and  shrinking  in  his  presence. 

During  this  period  John  Marks  led  a 
solitary  existence  ;  none  seemed  to  have 
leisure  to  devote  to  him,  and  he,  always 
silently  disposed,  now  seldom  spoke. 

At  length  Caroline  was  able  to  take  a 
few  steps  with  no  other  assistance  than 
that  afforded  by  a  cane.  It  was  a  day  of 
much  rejoicing  in  both  families. 

•"  Ma,"  said  Mr.  Marks  to  his  wife  that 
evening,  "do  you  remember  the  day 
Suc*Miller  came  for  you,  you  said,  '  Caro- 
line has  a  stroke,'  'Caroline  '  /.How  did 
you  know  it  was  she  ?  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  when  she  first  came,  but  there  was 
something  else  I  had  kept  back  these 
many  years  and  I  would  have  to  tell  that 
too.  Sometimes  I  thought  you  must 
know,  for  you  always  seemed  kinder  set 
against  Caroline." 

Something  else  he  had  kept  back  these 
many  years  !  Was  it  a  new  trouble,  a 
new  sorrow  ? 


Janet  pressed  her  lips  tightly  and  made 
no  answer. 

"You  see,  Janet,"  her  husband  con- 
tinued falteringly,  "  it  was  all  on  account 
of  that  agreement  we  made  that  I  was 
not  to  forget  Caroline,  and  you  were  not 
to  forget  Robert.  That  seemed  fair  :  I 
did  n't  care  for  no  dead  man.  The  min- 
ute I  saw  you  I  wanted  to  bring  you 
right  down  to  Santa  Maria  Ranch,  and 
I  was  powerful  glad  when  I  brought 
you." 

Janet  clasped  her  hands  nervously, 

"And  we  was  real  content  down  here 
with  our  boy  and  girl,  and  I  had  clean 
forgot  Caroline,  when  —  let  me  see,  it 
was  ten  year  ago  come  July,  I  met  a  man 
in  Los  Angeles,  a  quarrelling,  devilish 
cuss,  bragging  to  a  crowd  of  men  at  the 
St.  Charles.  He  asked  me  if  my  wife 
wasn't  named  Janet  Crafton,  and  I  said 
it  was.  Then  says  he, 

'  I  heard  so  ;  she  is  an  old  flame  of 
mine.  I  reckon  I  knew  her  afore  you 
did  ;  my  name  is  Robert  Graham.' 

"Says  I,  'Robert  Graham  was  shot 
dead  long  ago,'  and  turned  to  leave.  He 
called  after  me  that  he  was  shot  but  not 
killed,  only  it  was  best  to  keep  shady  a 
spell;  and  he  says,  'I  am  glad  to  find 
myself  among  friends.  How  is  y< nil- 
wife?'  Janet,  a  pain  cut  through  me 
like  a  knife,  to  hear  that  braggart  speak 
of  you.  Says  I,  '  Robert  Graham,  I  give 
you  warning,  it's  best  you  leave  this 
town  tonight.  I  swear  if  ever  you  set 
your  denied  foot  upon  Santa  Maria 
Ranch  I  '11  put  a  bullet  through  your 
black  heart  and  send  you  to  hell,  dead 
sure,  this  time.'  Then  I  come  home,  and 
have  seen  naught  of  him  since,  for  he 
is  a  sneaking  coward." 

Janet's  face  was  in  herjiands.  Still 
she  did  not  speak. 

"  Well,  and  that 's  all,  except  that  Car- 
oline came  and  settled  nigh  us.  and  she 
wasn't  at  all  like  the  old  Caroline 
she  wanted  to  be  friends,  and  had  busi- 
ness that  it  needed  a  man  to  tend  to,  and 
_  weu  —  I  am  powerful  glad  you  know 
the  truth  of  it,"  he  concluded. 
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"  Why  did  you  tell  Robert  you  would 
shoot  him,  if  ever  he  came  nigh  us  ? " 

"  Because  you  are  my  wife,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  have  no  interfering  from  no 
man,  even  if  he  did  know  you  afore  I  did. 
By  Jove,  I  'd  shoot  him  quicker  than 
lightning  now,  the  damned  blackguard ! " 

"John," — the  voice  was  half  timid; 
<l  John,  do  you  care  as  much  for  me  as 
for  Caroline  ? " 

"I  love  you  a  thousand  times  more, 
Janet ! "  he  exclaimed  vehemently,  com- 
ing to  her  side.  "  Are  you  sorry  you  mar- 
ried me,  now  you  know  that  infernal 
scoundrel  is  alive  ? '' 

There  was  no  need  of  answer. 

His  arms  embraced  her,  albeit  in  a 
clumsy  fashion,  for  he  was  an  elder- 
ly lover,  but  the  kiss  he  gave  her  was 


sweeter  than  any  blushing  girl  can  ever 
know. 

For  many  hours  into  the  night  they 
sat  talking,  unconscious  of  the  flight  of 
time.  It  seemed  strange  they  found  so 
much  to  tell,  sitting  hand  in  hand  like 
lovers  reunited  after  parting,  their  old 
hearts  aglow  with  new  life  and  new  joy. 

"  John,"  said  his  wife,  "it  will  be  a  fair 
exchange  for  Caroline  and  me.  She  will 
have  my  daughter,  and  I  will  have  her 
Sue.  How  glad  the  children  will  be." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  Ralph  took 
Ellen  to  his  mother's  home,  and  Crafton 
and  Sue  lived  with  the  old  people. 

"  Their  Agreement,"  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  Janet  Marks  has  entered  into 
the  full  possession  of  the  wealth  of  her 
husband's  love. 

E.  P.  H. 


HOW  ARE  THE  SUBSIDY  BONDS  TO  BE  MET? 


IT  may  be  expected  any  day  that  the 
subject  of  the  subsidy  bonds  to  the  Pa- 
cific Railroads  will  be  once  more  taken 
up  by  Congress.  Senator  Frye  of 
Maine  has  already  introduced  a  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads  ;  it 
contemplates  an  extension  of  the  time 
of  payment  to  75  years  for  the  Central 
Pacific,  and  to  50  years  for  the  Union 
Pacific.  Although  nearly  nine  years 
will  elapse  before  the  bulk  of  the 
subsidy  bonds  mature,  the  condition  of 
the  companies  is  such  that  a  lively  ap- 
prehension prevails  lest  the  government 
should  suffer,  and  it  is  thought  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  devising  some 
plan  of  settlement  by  which  the  United 
States  should  be  protected  without  act- 
ually bankrupting  two  corporations,  in 
which  numbers  of  innocent  people  as 


well  as  benevolent  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, have  invested  their  money. 
The  feeling  of  a  large  class  is  expressed 
in  the  last  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Railroads,  as  follows : 

It  is  apparent  beyond  controversy  that  the  subsi- 
dized roads  can  not  discharge  their  obligations  to 
the  government  at  maturity.  Existing  laws  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
debts  due  and  shortly  to  become  due.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  Congress  provide  some  measure  of  relief. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  an  act 
giving  a  reasonable  extension  of  time,  reducing  the 
rate  of  interest  to  3  or  4  per  cent,  requiring  that  the 
earnings  from  all  government  transportation  by  the 
subsidized  companies  on  all  lines  operated  by  them, 
whether  aided  or  non-aided,  should  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  any  interest  or  principal  due  or  to  be- 
come due  within  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  services 
might  be  rendered  ;  prohibiting  the  payment  of  any 
dividends  by  either  of  the  subsidized  companies, 
unless  such  company  shall  have  paid  all  interest  on 
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its  bonded  debt  having  a  lien  prior  to  that  of  the 
government,  and  all  matured  indebtedness  and  in- 
terest then  due  and  payable  on  its  debt  to  the  United 
States ;  and  exacting  the  payment  of  such  a  percent- 
age of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  subsidized  lines  as, 
by  careful  estimates,  would  realize  sums  sufficient  to 
pay  accruing  interest,  and  raise  a  sinking  fund  that 
would  meet  the  principal  of  the  debts  at  their  matur- 
ity. 

Others,  again,  in  view  of  the  reputed 
wealth  of  the  chief  owners  of  the  Pacific 
railroads,  think  it  only  fair  that  the 
United  States  should  insist  upon  the 
letter  of  their  bargain,  and  demand  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidy  bonds,  principal 
and  interest,  on  the  day  of  their  matur- 
ity. They  hold  that  there  is  no  hard- 
ship involved  in  making  these  million- 
aires live  up  to  their  contract,  and  that, 
in  case  of  their  recalcitrance,  the  gov- 
ernment has  security  upon  which  it  can 
levy. 

Yet  a  third  class,  dwelling  upon  the 
vast  benefit  conferred  upon  the  nation 
by  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroads, 
are  disposed  to  be  indulgent  with  these 
debtors,  and  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  a  composition  by  which  the  United 
States  forgave  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
claims  in  view  of  the  tangible  gain  which 
the  country  has  realized.  General 
Sherman  is  authority  for  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  railroads  which  ended 
the  Indian  wars,  which  used  to  cost 
some  $2,000,000  a  year ;  and  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  has  estimated  the  sav- 
ing to  government  by  the  reduction  in 
transportation  charges  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Pa- 
cific roads  at  $140,000,000  —  over  twice 
the  amount  of  all  the  subsidy  bonds. 
This  school  of  economists  labors  under 
the  disadvantage  of  appearing  as  apolo- 
gists for  wealthy  and  normally  unpopu- 
lar corporations.  • 

It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
fourth  view  to  take  of  the  case,  and  that 
if  the  other  schemes  which  have  been 
brought  forward  should  on  examination 
prove  impracticable,  it  might  command 
public  assent. 


So  far  as  the  Union  Pacific  is  con- 
cerned, Senator  Frye's  bill  is  understood 
to  meet  the  approval  of  that  company,  and 
of  two  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Inte- 
rior ;  it  is  therefore  probably  an  equita- 
ble adjustment  of  the  controversy  "as  far 
as  that  corporation  is  concerned.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
Union  Pacific  occupies  different  ground 
from  the  Central.  The  aided  portion  of 
the  latter  line  runs  chiefly  through  a 
desert,  which  contains  no  more  people 
and  affords  no  more  traffic  than  it  did 
when  the  road  was  opened  twenty  years 
ago  ;  but  the  aided  portion  of  the  Union 
Pacific  runs  through  one  of  the  most 
fertile  agricultural  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  built  up  towns  and  villages 
at  intervals  of  a  few  miles  throughout 
its  length.  Thus  the  Union  Pacific  can 
afford  to  pay  sums  which  the  Central 
Pacificcouldnot  pay,  and  might  acquiesce 
in  an  adjustment  which  the  directors  of 
the  Central,  acting  as  trustees  for  their 
stockholders,  could  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  accepting. 

We  may  therefore  leave  out  of  the 
discussion  for  the  present  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  consider  only  how  the  pro- 
posed plans  of  adjustment  would  work 
so  far  as  the  Central  Pacific  is  concerned. 
We  need  not  waste  time  over  the  scheme 
which  looks  to  the  payment  by  the  Com- 
pany of  the  bonds,  principal  and  inter- 
est, on  the  day  of  their  maturity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  careful  estimates, 
the  company  will  owe  the  United  States 
on  Jan.  I,  1899,  for  principal  and  inter- 
est, the  sum  of  $62,486,965.  This  is  a 
lien  on  860  miles  of  road,  from  Ogden  to 
Sacramento,  and  from  Sacramento  to 
San  Jose.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this 
line  runs  through  Nevada  and  Utah,  and 
yields  "no  railroad  traffic.  The  money 
earned  by  the  aided  line  is  earned  be- 
tween San  Jose  and  Truckee,  both  in 
California.  The  government  claim  is 
subject  to  an  issue  of  first  mort. 
bonds  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  and 
amounting  to  $27,853,000.  It  needs  no 
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words  to  prove  that  the  Company  could 
not  float  $62,486,565  of  second  mort- 
gage bonds  on  a  line  burdened  by  a  first 
mortgage  of  $27,853,000  — when  two- 
thirds  of  the  line  do  not  earn  expensesj 
and  are  a  mere  drag  on  the  other  third. 
The  company  has  no  such  sum,  and  could 
not  raise  it.  It  could  not  pay  if  it  would ; 
and  if  it  could,  the  stockholders,  seeing 
that  they  would  save  money  by  sacrific- 
ing the  aided  line,  and  replacing  it  for 
less  money  than  the  government  claim, 
would  let  the  government  have  the  road. 
We  may  also  dismiss  from  considera- 
tion the  plan  of  those  who  think  that  in 
view  of  the  equities,  the  government 
should  compromise  its  claim.  The  peo- 
ple would  not  hear  of  that.  The  gentle- 
men who  built  the  Pacific  roads  are  mil- 
lionaires ;  true,  their  fortunes  are  the 
fruit  of  their  foresight  and  energy ;  if 
their  calculations  had  been  unsound, 
they  would  not  have  been  millionaires, 
but  bankrupts  ;  but  for  all  that,  million- 
aires they  are,  and  even  if  they  were 
willing  to  accept  gifts  from  Congress, 
public  opinion  would  not  tolerate  any 
such  donations.  The  United  States 
have  never  embarked  in  the  Santa  Claus 
business. 

Commissioner  Taylor's  plan  is  more 
plausible,  but  it  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  examination.  He  proposes  to  extend 
the  debt  at  3  or  4  per  cent  interest. 
What  debt  ?  The  principal  of  the  bonds, 
or  the  principal  and  interest?  If  the 
former,  how  is  the  government  to  re- 
cover the  interest  it  has  paid  ?  If  the 
latter,  where  is  his  authority  for  com- 
pounding the  interest  on  the  bonds  ? 
He  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  which  the  Central  Pacific 
will  owe  on  Jan.  i,  1899,  and  of  its  cur- 
rent net  earnings,  or  he  would  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the 
preposterous  suggestion  that  the  com- 
pany should  agree  to  pay  $2,500,000  a 
year  to  the  government  ;  or  into  the  still 
more  absurd  idea  that  of  the  earnings  of 
a  road  two-thirds  of  which  earn  nothing 


the  government  should  take  a  percent- 
age large  enough  not  only  to  defray 
these  $2,500,000  a  year,  but  to  fill  a  sink- 
ing fund  besides.  In  view  of  these  ex- 
traordinary statements,  one  is  not  sur 
prised  to  find  the  Commissioner  recom- 
mending that  the  government  shall 
withhold  all  payments  for  transportation 
on  non-aided  lines,  though  in  1885  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  could  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  No  bill  framed  on 
the  lines  of  his  suggestion  could  pass 
either  of  the  railroad  committees  in 
Congress,  composed  as  they  are  of  men 
who  understand  the  subject. 

The  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Railroad  Committee,  which  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  drawn  by  Senator 
Davis,  capitalizes  the  present  debt  of  the 
Central  Pacific  at  a  sum  fixed  ;  it  requires 
that  the  Company  shall  pay  for  ten 
years,  as  interest,  one  per  cent  on  this 
sum,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent  in 
liquidation  of  the  principal,  and  for  six- 
ty-five years  thereafter  two  per  cent 
interest,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
annually,  in  liquidation  of  the  principal. 
To  secure  these  payments,  the  Central 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  are  re- 
quired to  mortgage  the  whole  of  their 
property  outside  of  the  aided  lines.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  Companies  would 
assent  to  any  such  arrangement,  nor  in- 
deed could  any  mortgage  on  the  prop- 
erty of  third  parties,  owners  of  Southern 
or  Central  Pacific  securities',  be  laid  on 
such  property  without  their  assent. 
Some  other  solution  of  the  problem 
must  be  discovered. 

To  grasp  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
subsidy  bond  business,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  bonds  were  issued.  This 
cannot  better  be  done  than  in  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
deciding  the  well-known  interest  case, 
(U.  S.  vs.  U.  P.  R.R.,\  Otto,  72).  The 
court  said : 

The  bonds  were  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme 
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to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  great  national  high- 
way. In  themselves,  they  do  not  import  any  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to  pay,  and 
whether,  when  the  United  States  have  paid  interest 
on  them,  a  liability  to  refund  is  irtiposed  on  this 
company,  depends  wholly  on  the  conditions  on  which 
the  bonds  were  delivered  to  and  received  by  the 
company.  .  .  .  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  was 
in  progress,  and  owing  to  complications  with  Eng- 
land the  country  had  become  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  our  Pacific  possessions.  The  loss  of  them  was 
feared,  in  case  these  complications  should  result  in 
open  rupture  ;  but  even  if  this  fear  were  groundless, 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  we  were  unable  to  furnish 
that  degree  of  protection  to  the  people  occupying 
them  which  every  government  owes  to  its  citizens. 
It  is  true,  the  threatened  danger  was  happily  averted, 
but  wisdom  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  making  suit- 
able provisions  for  the  future.  That  could  be  done 
in  no  better  way  than  by  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road across  the  continent.  .  .  .  It  was  felt  that 
the  government,  in  the  performance  of  an  imperative 
duty,  could  not  justly  withhold  the  aid  necessary  to 
build  it.  So  strong  and  so  pervading  was  this  feeling 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  people  would 
not  have  justified  Congress  if  it  had  departed  from 
the  then  settled  policy  of  the  country  regarding 
works  of  internal  improvement,  and  charged  the  gov- 
ernment itself  with  the  direct  execution  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  enterprise  was  viewed  as  a  national 
enterprise  for  national  purposes,  and  the  public  mind 
was  directed  to  the  end  in  view,  rather  than  to  the 
particular  means  of  securing  it.  .  .  The  scheme 
or  building  a  railroad  2,000  miles  in  length,  over 
deserts,  across  mountains,  and  through  a  country 
inhabited  by  Indians  jealous  of  intrusion  upon  their 
rights,  was  universally  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  bold 
and  hazardous  undertaking.  It  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  that  the  apprehended  difficulties  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared  after  trial.  No  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  wisdom  that  comes  after  the  fact. 
The  whole  act  contains  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  if  Congress  was  put  to  the  necessity  of 
carrying  on  a  great  public  enterprise  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  private  corporations,  it  took  care  that 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  ob- 
ject to  be  attained,  or  the  motives  which  influenced 
its  action. 

That  this  is  a  true  picture  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  subsidy  bonds 
were  issued,  is  within  the  memory  of  all 
who  were  in  public  life  in  those  days ; 
its  fidelity  is  further  attested  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  original  act  of 
1862  was,  at  the  request  of  the  compa- 
nies, amended  by  the  act  of  1864.  The 
companies,  —  ^specially  the  Union  Pa- 


cific,—  found  it  difficult  to  raise  money 
to  go  on  building  the  road.  Congress 
forthwith  came  to  their  assistance  by 
doubling  their  land  grant,  authorizing 
the  issue  of  first  mortgage  bonds  to  take 
precedence  of  the  subsidy  bonds,  agree- 
ing to  pay  to  the  companies  half  the 
charges  for  Government  transportation, 
instead  of  holding  back  the  whole,  and 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
not  to  wait  for  completed  sections  lx-f<  're- 
issuing subsidy  bonds,  but  to  issue  them 
as  fast  as  surveys  and  grading  were  fin- 
ished. All  the  evidence  indicates  that  no 
one  in  Congress  gaveasecond  thought  to 
the  repayment  of  the  subsidy  bonds  and 
interest ;  what  Congress  wanted  was-"  a 
telegraph  and  railroad  line,  to  be  kept  in 
working  order,  and  to  be  always  at  the 
service  of  the  Government  for  postal, 
military,  and  other  purposes,  especially 
in  time  of  war." 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  purpose  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1862,  touch- 
ing the  payment  by  the  company  of  the 
bonds  and  interest,  must  be  studied. 
Those  provisions  are  : 

Sec.  5.  ...  To  secure  the  repayment  to  the 
United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided,  of  the  amount 
of  said  bonds  so  issued  and  delivered  to  said  com- 
pany, together  with  all  interest  thereon  which  shall 
have  been  paid  by  the  United  States,  the  issue  of 
said  bonds  and  delivery  to  the  company  sh.:. 
facto  constitute  a  first  mortgage  on  the  whole  line  of 
the  railroad  and  telegraph,  together  with  the  rolling 
stock,  fixtures  and  property  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription, and  in  consideration  of  which  said  bonds 
may  be  issued  ;  and  on  the  refusal  or  failure  of  said 
company  to  redeem  said  bonds,  or  any  part  of  them, 
when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  art,  the 
said  road,  with  all  the  rights,  functions,  immunities, 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  and  also  at 
lands  granted  to  the  said  company  by  the  United 
States,  which,  at  the  time  of  said  default,  shall  re- 
main in  the  ownership  of  the  said  company,  may  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  Stales. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  furtlicr  enacted,  That  the  grants 
aforesaid  are  made  upon  condition  that  said  com- 
pany shall  pay  said  bonds  at  maturity,  and  shall  keep 
said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  in  repair  and  use, 
and  shall  at  all  times  transmit  dispatches  over  said 
telegraph  line,  and  transport  mails,  troops,  and  mu- 
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nitions  of  war,  supplies,  and  public  stores  upon  said 
railroad  for  the  Government,  whenever  required  to 
do  so  by  any  department  thereof ;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  at  all  times  have  the  preference  in  the 
use  of  the  same  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid  (at  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation,  not  to  exceed 
the  amounts  paid  by  private  parties  for  the  same 
kind  of  service) ;  and  all  compensation  for  services 
rendered  for  the  Government  shall  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest,  until  the  whole 
amount  is  f ally  paid.  Said  company  may  also  pay 
the  United  States,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  same  or 
other  bonds,  treasury  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
debt  against  the  United  States,  to  be  allowed  at  par  ; 
and  after  said  road  is  completed,  until  said  bonds 
and  interest  are  paid,  at  least  five  per  centum  of  the 
net  earnings  of  said  road  shall  also  be  annually  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  hereof. 


The  modification  of  these  terms  by  the 
Act  of  1864  has  been  noticed.  The 
point  of  law  which  they  raise  is  this  : 
Does  the  specification  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  bonds  are  to  be  paid  - 
the  Government  transportation,  and  the 
five  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  —  re- 
lease the  company  from  the  duty  of 
paying  them  out  of  funds  ^derived  from 
other  sources  ?  Generally  speaking,  the 
rule  of  law  is  clear.  If  A  lends  B  $  1,000, 
and  they  mutually  covenant  that  the 
loan  shall  be  repaid  from  the  rents  of  a 
certain  warehouse,  A  cannot  seize  other 
property  of  B's  to  satisfy  the  debt,  so 
long  as  B  faithfully  hands  over  the  rents 
of  the  warehouse.  If  C  advances  his 
credit  to  D,  and  they  covenant  that  the 
debt  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of 
a  certain  ship,  C  cannot  attach  other 
property  belonging  to  D.so  long  as  he 
faithfully  pays  over  the  ship's  charter 
money.  In  Senator  Collamer's  words, 
the  only  provision  made  in  the  bill  for 
the  payment  of  the  subsidy  bonds  was 
in  the  way  of  transportation  and  a  per- 
centage of  the  net  earnings. 

That  the  contemplation  of  the  authors 
of  the  Act  of  1862  was  that  the  subsidy 
bonds  would  be  paid  out  of  the  govern- 
ment transportation  and  the  5  per  cent 
of  the  net  earnings,  is  evident  from  the 
language  used  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Pacific 


Railroads,  on  April  8,  1862.  After  show- 
ing that  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  gov- 
ernment for  transportation  from  the 
Missouri  RrVer  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
$7>357>ooo  a  year,  he  added  : 

On  the  ground  of  economy,  which  we  all  admit  to 
be  of  the  first  moment  in  the  present  condition  of 
public  affairs,  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad 
would  save  the  Government  annually  much  of  this 
large  sum.  Take  the  annual  interest  (which  he  esti- 
mated at  $3,892,080  for  Central-Union  line,  though 
actual  interest  proved  to  be  but  $3,305,531)  from  the 
annual  expenditure,  and  we  have  left  a  sinking  fund 
of  $3,465,701,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  extin- 
tinguish  the  bonds  before  they  become  due,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  saved  to  the  Governmen 
by  cheapening  expenditure  in  that  direction. 


It  was  so  clearly  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee that  five  per  cent  of  the  net  earn- 
ings and  half  of  the  government  trans- 
portation would  liquidate  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  bonds,  that  they  may 
have  been  willing  to  stipulate,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  look  to  those  sources,  and 
those  only,  for  reimbursement,  and  that 
when  they  enacted  that  "the  company 
shall  pay  the  bonds  at  maturity,"  they 
meant  that  it  should  pay  them  out  of 
the  fund  so  provided,  and  not  out  of  any 
other  fund. 

This  was,  at  any  rate,  the  idea  preva- 
lent in  the  Senate  when  the  bill  was 
passed.  Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Roads, 
said  in  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill : 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  as 
gentlemen  call  it.  In  a  subsequent  section  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  payment  shall  be  made  in  the  carry- 
ing of  the  mail,  supplies,  and  military  stores  of  the 
Government  at  fair  service  prices,  and  also  for  five 
per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  to  be  set  aside  for  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  all  the  provision  there  is  in  the 
bill  for  payment. 

Senator  Clark  of  New  Hampshire 
said  : 

I  do  not  build  the  road  because  I  think  it  is  to  be 
a  paying  one.  I  build  it  as  a  political  necessity  to 
bind  the  country  together,  and  to  hold  it  together, 
and  I  do  not  care  whether  it  pajs  or  not.  Here  is 
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the  money  of  the  Government  to  build  it  with.  I 
want  to  hold  a  portion  of  the  money  till  they  get 
through,  and  then  let  them  have  it  all. 

Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusetts 
said : 

I  have  little  confidence  in  the  estimate  made  by  the 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  to  the  great  profits  which  are  to  be  made  and 
the  immense  business  to  be  done  by  this  road.  I  give 
no  grudging  vote  in  giving  away  either  money  or 
land.  I  would  sink  $100,000,000  to  build  the  road, 
and  do  it  most  cheerfully,  and  think  I  had  done  a 
great  thing  for  my  country  if  I  could  bring  it  about. 
What  are  $75,000,000  or  $100,000,000  to  open  a 
railroad  across  the  central  regions  of  this  continent, 
which  will  connect  the  people  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  bind  them  together  ? 

As  to  the  security  the  United  States  has  taken  on 
this  road,  I  would  not  give  the  paper  it  is  written 
upon  for  the  whole  of  it.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  ever 
to  come  back  in  any  form,  except  in  doing  on  the 
road  the  business  we  need,  and  carrying  our  mails 
and  munitions  of  war.  In  my  judgment  we  ought 
not  to  vote  for  the  bill  with  the  expectation  or  with 
the  understanding  that  the  money  which  we  advance 
for  this  road  is  ever  to  come  back  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  I  vote  for  the  bill  with  the  expec- 
tation that  all  we  get  out  of  the  road  (and  I  think 
that  is  a  great  deal)  will  be  mail-carrying,  and  the 
carrying  of  munitions  of  war  and  such  things  as  the 
Government  needs,  and  I  vote  for  it  cheerfully  ;  and 
with  that  view  I  do  not  expect  any  of  our  money 
back.  I  believe  no  man  can  examine  the  subject  and 
believe  it  will  come  back  in  any  other  way  than  as 
provided  for  by  this  bill,  and  that  provision  is  for  the 
carrying  of  the  mails  and  doing  certain  other  work 
for  the  Government. 

Senator  McDougal  of  California,  who 
as  a  lawyer  had  no  superior  in  the  Sen- 
ate, thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the 
legal  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill : 

I  have  had  occasion  before  to  remark  that  this 
Government  is  now  paying  over  seven  millions  per 
annum  for  the  services  which  this  road  is  bound  to 
perform.  That  is  about  loo  per  cent  more  than  the 
maximum  interest  upon  the  entire  amount  of  bonds 
that  will  be  issued  by  the  United  States  when  the 
road  is  completed.  This  Government  is  today  on  a 
peace  establishment,  without  any  war  necessity, 
paying  for  the  same  service  100  per  cent  more  than 
entire  interest  on  the  amount  of  bonds  called  for  by 
the  bill.  Besides  that,  it  is  provided  that  five  per 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
Federal  Government  every  year.  Now,  let  me  say 
if  this  road  is  to  be  built,  it  is  to  be  built  not  merely 
with  the  money  advanced  by  the  Government,  but  by 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  private  individuals.  It 


is  proposed  that  the  Government  shall  advance  $60,- 
000,000,  or  rather  their  bonds  at  thirty  years,  as  the 
road  is  completed,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years, 
so  that  the  interest  at  no  time  can  be  equal  to  the 
service  to  be  rendered  by  the  road  as  it  progres- 
ses, and  that  the  Government  really  requires  no  ser- 
vice except  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  company 
with  the  contract  made.  It  was  not  intended  that 
there  should  be  a  judgment  of  foreclosure  and  a  sale 
of  this  road,  on  a  failure  to  pay.  We  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  bill  is  not  framed  with 
the  intention  to  have  a  foreclosure.  In  case  they 
failed  to  perform  their  contract,  that  is  another  thing. 
That  is  a  stipulation  ;  that  is  a  forfeiture,  in  terms  of 
law — a  very  different  thing  from  a  foreclosure  for  the 
non-payment  of  bonds. 

The  calculation  can  be  simply  made,  that  at  the 
present  amount  of  transportation  over  the  road,  sup- 
posing the  Government  did  no  more  business,  that 
alone  would  pay  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  the 
bonds  in  less  than  twenty  years,  making  it  a  direct 
piece  of  economy  if  the  Government  had  to  pay  for 
them  all. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  calculation 
proved  erroneous.  Congress  subsidized 
other  transcontinental  lines,  which  di- 
vided traffic  with  the  Central-Union 
line  ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  Indian 
wars,  caused  by  the  buiHing  of  the 
roads,  reduced  the  volume  of  Govern- 
ment transportation  to  a  nominal  figure. 
It  became  evident,  five  or  six  years  after 
the  completion  of.  the  Central-Union 
system,  that  the  fund  derived  from  ono- 
half  the  Government  transportations, 
and  five  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings,  not 
only  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal of  the  bonds,  but  would  not  begin 
to  meet  the  annual  interest.  Unless 
some  general  war  lasting  several  years 
broke  out  —  in  which  case  the  filnd  pro- 
vided by  the  acts  of  1862-4  would  prob- 
ably have  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  it  would  have  paid  off  the  bonds 
before  maturity  —  it  was  clear  that  the 
Government  had  no  security  for  its  ad- 
vances, and  that  the  company's  debt 
would  go  on  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  Congress  passed  the  Act  of  1878, 
generally  known  as  the  Thurman  Act. 

This  act,  after  reciting  the  failure  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1862  and 
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1864  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Government  against  loss  in 
the  future,  modified  the  bargain  between 
the  Government  and  the  company  by  re- 
quiring the  Government  to  pay  into  a 
sinking  fund  one-half  of  the  transpor- 
tation moneys  which  it  had  been  paying 
to  the  company,  and  increased  the  per 
centage  of  net  earnings  which  the  com- 
pany had  to  pay  to  the  Treasury,  from 
five  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Here, 
again,  the  question  is  raised  whether,  in 
providing  specific  funds  from  which  the 
debt  due  and  to  become  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  liquidated,  Congress 
did  not  in  fact  release  the  company 
from  the  duty  of  paying  that  debt  out 
of  other  funds  than  those  so  designated. 
That  must  depend  on  the  construction 
placed  on  the  act  by  the  courts,  and 
they,  of  course,  will  be  guided  in  con- 
struing it  by  the  light  which  is  afforded 
by  the  debates  accompanying  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  language  of  section  8  of  the  act 
which  regulates  the  employment  that 
is  to  be  made  of  the  sinking  fund  is 
rather  obscure.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Si.(  .  8.  That  said  Sinking  Fund  so  established 
and  accumulated  shall,  according  to  the  interest  and 
proportion  of  said  companies  respecively  therein,  be 
held  for  the  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  the 
lawful  and  just  holders  of  any  mortgage  or  lien  debts 
of  such  companies  respectively,  lawfully  paramount 
to  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  claims 
of  other  creditors,  if  any,  lawfully  ch.irgeable  upon 
the  funds  so  required  to  be  paid  into  said  Sinking 
Fund,  according  to  their  respective  lawful  priorities, 
as  well  as^  for  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
principles  of  equity,  to  the  end  that  all  persons  hav- 
ing any  claim  upon  said  Sinking  Fund  may  be  en- 
titled thereto  in  due  order;  but  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  operate  or  be  held  to  impair 
any  existing  legal  right,  except  in  the  manner  in  this 
act  provided,  of  any  mortgage,  lien,  or  other  cred- 
itor of  any  of  said  companies  respectively,  nor  to 
excuse  any  of  said  companies  respectively  from  the 
duty  of  discharging,  cut  cf  other  funds,  its  debts  to 
any  creditor  except  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  meaning 
of  this  section  was  to  provide  that  while 
the  United  States  were  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  sinking  fund, the  twenty 


five  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings,  and 
the  half  of  the  government  transporta- 
tion which  they  had  always  withheld,  for 
their  reimbursement,  the  claims  of  other 
creditors,  such  as  the  first  mortgage 
bondholders  and  junior  creditors,  were 
to  be  satisfied  not  only  out  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  according  to  their  priorities, 
but  also  "out  of  other  funds,"  as  to 
which  last  the  government  renounced 
its  claim.  Whether  or  no  this  be  a  fair 
construction  of  the  section,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  Senator  Thurman  and  his  col- 
leagues believed  that  they  had  made  the 
government  secure.  .  Their  language  on 
this  point  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 
Thurman  was  as  sure  as  Campbell  had 
been  sixteen  years  before,  that  he  had 
provided  a  fund  out  of  which  the  inter- 
est on  the  bonds,  and  ultimately  their 
principal,  would  be  liquidated  beyond  all 
peradventure.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  in  reporting  the  bill, 
estimated  the  payments  which  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  would  make  under  it  at  $i,- 
900,000,  which  would  liquidate  the  an- 
nual interest,  and  leave  a  handsome 
surplus  to  extinguish  the  principal  of 
the  bonds.  In  its  report  the  committee 
says : 

After  paying  the  requirements  of  the  Acts  of  1862 
and  1864  and  all  other  charges,  the  annual  amount 
that  will  be  divided  among  the  shareholders,  should 
no  sinking  fund  be  created,  will  be  nine  per  cent  on 
the  nominal  value  of  the  stock, —  $4,883,795.  If  the 
bill  we  report  become  a  law,  this  amount  would  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  into 
the  sinking  fund,  say  $1,400,000,  leaving  $3.483,795 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  and  interest,  and 
the  payments  into  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  divided 
among  the  shareholders,  being  6.4  per  cent  on  the 
nominal  value  of  their  stock. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Thurman  Bill  became  a  law.  In  that 
period  the  population  of  the  country 
has  increased  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  and 
the  general  traffic  more  than  ten  per 
cent.  The  Central  Pacific  Company  has 
faithfully  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  of  1862,  1864,  and  1878,  which 
must  be  construed  together  as  embody 
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ing  the  bargain  between  the  government 
and  the  company.  Yet  so  far  from 
meeting  the  interest  on  the  subsidy 
bonds,  and  having  something  over  for 
the  extinction  of  the  principal  at  matur- 
ity, the  company's  payments  do  not 
much  more  than  pay  one  quarter  of  the 
interest,  and  the  other  three  quarters  go 
to  swell  its  indebtedness  every  year. 
Thurman  was  as  far  out  in  his  calcula- 
tions as  Campbell  had  been.  The  fact 
is,  in  1878,  as  in  1862,  no  one  either  in 
Congress  or  in  the  government  could 
foresee  what  the  future  earnings  of  the 
road  would  be  ;  no  one  could  guage  the 
effect  of  the  construction  of  rival  lines 
and  of  rate  wars  upon  traffic  receipts. 
Both  the  government  and  members  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  formed  esti- 
mates which  proved  to  be  far  beyond 
the  subsequent  facts. 

We  may  grasp  more  clearly  the  trou- 
ble which  has  grown  out  of  this  miscal- 
culation, if  we  suppose  that  the  bargain 
had  occurred  not  between  a  government 
and  a  corporation,  but  between  two  pri- 
vate individuals.  This  way  of  consjder- 
ing  the  case  will  be  fair,  because  the  law 
is  the  same  for  all  —  citizens,  govern- 
ment, and  companies. 

Let  us  say  then,  that  Smith,  for  pur- 
poses of  his  own,  namely,  to  connect  two 
of  his  estates,  desires  a,  certain  railroad 
to  be  built,  and  offers  to  Brown,  if  he 
will  build  it,  to  endorse  his  paper  for 
given  sums,  to  be  floated  as  the  enter- 
prise progresses.  To  induce  Brown  to 
undertake  the  job,  which  is  for  Smith's 
interest,  Smith  agrees  to  take  care  of 
the  paper,  on  the  understanding  that 
Brown  shall  carry  Smith's  freight  at  half 
rates,  and  shall  hand  over  a  certain  speci- 
fied percentage  of  his  annual  earnings  to 
Smith  until  the  notes  are  all  paid.  Smith 
explains,  when  the  bargain  is  made,  that 
if  Brown  keeps  his  agreement,  as  to 
freights  and  annual  payments,  these  lat- 
ter will  extinguish  the  notes  at  their 
maturity.  On  this  Brown  builds  the 
roadand  Smith  endorses  the  notes,  which 


are  discounted  by  the  banks  and  money 
lenders.     Presently  it  is  discovered  that 
Smith's  freight  bills  are  not  as  heavy  as 
was  expected,  and  that  the  business  of 
the  road  is  less   than  was  anticipated. 
He  goes  to  Brown  and  says  that  his  cal- 
culations have  been  erroneous,  that  his 
business  is  not  as  large  as  he  expected, 
and  that  he  does  not  see  how  the  notes 
are  to  be  paid.     Brown  replies  that  he 
has   faithfully  lived  up  to  his  bargain. 
Smith  proposes  a  new  bargain,  to  wit : 
That  Brown  shall  carry  not  half  but  all 
Smith's  freight  free,  and  shall  hand  over 
five>  times  as  large  a  percentage  of  his 
earnings  as  he  had  agreed  to  pay.    Brown 
demurs,  but  being 'really  anxious  to  get 
the  notes  out  of  the  way,  finally  agrees. 
Meanwhile,  time  elapses,  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  notes  becomes  very  much 
larger  than  the  principal.     At  the  same 
time,  the  second  bargain  proves  to  have 
been  based  on  estimates  as  fallacious  as 
those  of  the  first.     Smith's  freight  bills 
amount  to  far  less  than  he  anticipated, 
and  the  percentage  of  Brown's  net  earn- 
ings realizes  less  than  Smith  reckoned 
it  would.    Meanwhile,  Smith  has  accom- 
plished his  object.     His  estates  are  con- 
nected,  and   the   danger  and   expense 
which  their  former  separation  entailed 
are  ended.     What  shall  Smith  do  under 
the   circumstances?     Seize    Brown  by 
the  throat,  and  insist  on  his  taking  up 
their  joint  paper  as  it  matures  out  of  his 
private  means — without  regard  to  the 
original  bargain  ?     Or  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  a  false  calculation,  and  keep 
on   renewing  the  paper  as  it  matures, 
until  the  freight  bills  and  the  percent- 
age of  net  earnings  extinguish  the  last 
note  ?    There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  which 
course  Smith  would  elect  to  follow,  it 
he  were  a  man  of  business,  especially  it 
a  recourse  to  law  would  bid  fair  to  in- 
volve the  loss  of  at  least  a  part  of  his 
advances. 

Suppose  the  government,  when  the 
subsidy  bonds  mature,  in  1898,  should 
insist  on  the  payment  of  principal  and 
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interest  by  the  company.  It  could  not 
be  done.  The  company  neither  has 
$62,000,000  in  cash  on  hand,  nor  could 
it  borrow  any  such  sum  on  second  mort- 
gage on  the  road.  The  government 
would  enter  into  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty. It  would  have  to  begin  by  pay- 
ing off  $27,853,000  of  first  mortgage 
bonds.  Its  investment  would  thus  be 
$90,339,965.  For  this  it  would  have 
nothing  to  show  but  860  miles  of  road, 
which  earned  last  year  $703,000,  net ; 
and  its  title  even  to  this  poor  property 
would  be  contested  in  the  most  lively 
manner  by  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  holds  a  leasehold  title  to 
the  same,  acquired  in  good  faith,  and  in 
compliance  with  law.  Let  us  assume 
that  it  makes  its  title  good.  What  is  it 
to  do  with  its  elephant  ?  Is  it  to  lease 
it,  as  the  Italian  government  does  with 
Italian  roads,  and  as  we  did,  much  to 
our  sorrow  and  shame,  with  the  fur 
islands  of  Alaska?  or  is  it  to  operate 
the  road,  as  the  generals  of  the  army 
did  with  certain  roads  during  the  war  ? 
It  would  not  be  healthy  for  an  ambitious 
politician  to  be  a  member  of  an  admin- 
istration which  leased  such  a  piece  of 
property ;  every  one  would  scent  a  job 
in  the  affair,  and  it  would  kill  the  party 
which  attempted  it.  As  to  operating 
the  road  through  superintendents  and 
officials  appointed  at  Washington,  the 
country  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 
Such  ebullitions  of  paternalism  are  for- 
eign to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
We  would  as  soon  have  the  government 
go  into  the  business  of  shoe-making,  as 
into  that  of  running  railroads.  It  is  hard 
to  fancy  the  government  of  .the  United 
States  becoming  a  member  of  railroad 
pools,  and  bargaining  on  percentages 
and  differentials. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  subsidy  bonds  has  arisen  from  the 
large  sums  which  accrue  yearly  for  in- 
terest. The  whole  amount  of  bonds 
issued  to  the  Central  Pacific  was  $25,- 
885,120;  but  the  interest  thereon  for 


the  period  of  their  existence  amounts  to 
$46,593,216.  The  company  could  easily 
have  handled  the  bonds  ;  it  was  the  in- 
terest charge  which  made  the  situation 
impossible.  Luckily,  after  1898  the 
interest  will  cease.  Government  will 
payoff  the  bonds,  and  then  they  will  cease 
to  draw  interest.  The  United  States  will 
have  no  claim  for  monies  which  the 
Treasurer  does  not  pay  out. 

Thus,  if  the  government  —  or  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  will  probably  have 
to  adjust  the  controversy  in  the  last  re- 
sort—  should  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Thurman  Act,  coupled  with  the 
Acts  of  1862  and  1864,  releases  the  com- 
pany from  the  obligation  of  providing 
for  the  bonds  and  interest  except  out  of 
the  fund  specifically  set  apart  for  their 
payment,  the  situation  on  Jan.  I,  1899, 
will  be  this  :  The  company  will  owe  the 
government  $62,486,965,  which  sum  will 
not  increase  thereafter  by  accumulations 
of  unpaid  interest.  To  liquidate  this 
debt,  the  company  will  continue  to  pay 
an  annual  sum  of  about  $500,000,  which 
might  be  increased  if  a  war  compelled 
an  increase  of  government  transporta- 
tion, or  if  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try led  to  an  augmentation  of  the  com- 
pany's business.  These  payments  would 
in  time  extinguish  the  debt.  The  time 
might  be  long;  but  for  the  delay  the 
company  could  not  be  held  responsible. 
If,  in  1864,  the  projectors  of  the  Central 
Pacific  could  have  foreseen  that  at  the 
maturity  of  the  subsidy  bonds  their  cor- 
poration would  be  found  to  owe  the  gov- 
ernment $62,000,000,  they  certainly 
would  not  have  built  across  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  government,  fearing  for 
the  safety  of  its  Pacific  possessions, 
would  either  have  had  to  build  the  road 
itself,  or  to  make  better  terms  with  the 
company.  There  is  no  sort  of  reason 
to  doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
in  the  imminence  of  the  nation's  peril, 
rather  than  leave  the  road  unbuilt,  they 
would  have  made  the  company  an  out- 
right gift  of  the  subsidy. 

John  Banner. 
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LAST  May  I  had  business  that  took 
me  up  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Mex- 
ico tothecapital.  While  waiting  tor  some 
official  papers  and  documents,  I  took  a 
flying  trip  down  the  eastern  watershed 
to  the  cities  of  Puebla,  Orizaba,  Cordova, 
and  nearly  to  Vera  Cruz.  I  made  the 
run  down  from  Orizaba  to  Cordova  on  a 
freight  train,  which  had  a  small  accom- 
modation car  attached.  Owing  to  the 
irregularity  with  which  the  freight  trains 
run,  I  missed  this  train  on  my  return, 
and  was  left  at  the  station  at  Cordova, 
with  a  very  unpleasant  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  remain  all  night. 

The  station  at  Cordova  is  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  town.  The  tram-car  had  re- 
turned, and  I  should  have  had  to  walk, 
alone.  Some  very  suspicious  looking 
characters  were  enjoying  my  dilemma  — 
the  more  unpleasant  and  dangerous  as  I 
was  unarmed.  Everyone  goes  armed  to 
the  teeth  while  traveling  in  Mexico,  and 
although  there  is  not  much  danger,  if 
any,  upon  the  trains,  it  is  almost  as 
much  as  the  life  of  an  American  is  worth 
to  be  found  alone,  unarmed  and  afoot 
upon  the  highway. 

There  was  another  freight  train  due 
shortly,  but  it  had  no  accommodation 
car,  and  the  station  manager  refused 
all  my  solicitations  to  be  permitted  to 
ride  on  it.  He  did  it  with  such  extreme 
politeness  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admire  it,  though  I  was  greatly  annoyed. 
"  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous,"  he  said, 
"  to  ride  on  those  flat  stone  cars.  If  it 
were  a  common  life  at  stake  I  would 
make  no  objections  —  but  so  valuable  a 
life  as  yours  Senor  !  it  is  impossible  !  " 

When  the  freight  train  came  along, 
finally,  I  recognized  with  joy  that  the 
locomotive  was  driven  by  an  American 
engineer  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced 
at  Orizaba,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  of 


New  Jersey.     I  explained  to  him   my 
dilemma. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  wait  near  by  until 
I  start  up  the  old  engine,  and  then  make 
a  running  jump  for  her.  He  will  stop 
you  if  he  can,  but  I  don't  think  he  can. 
My  orders  are  never  to  take  anyone  up- 
on the  locomotive,  but  I  guess  we  can 
make  it  all  right  when  we  get  to  town." 

I  got  on  the  locomotive  without  much 
effort,  and  saluted  my  friend  the  station 
master  — and  was  saluted  by  him  with 
great  politeness.  Then  followed  the 
grandest  ride  I  ever  took  in  my  life,  up 
the  wonderful  Matrata  Valley,  and  up 
the  mountain  to  Orizaba. 

My  friend  the  engineer  showed  me 
every  point  of  interest  along  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  feats  of  modern 
times.  At  one  point,  with  a  long  hooked 
stick  we  could  have  robbed  an  eagle's 
nest,  which  Miller  said  he  had  watched 
with  intense  interest  all  the  season. 

Arrived  at  Orizaba  my  hospitable 
friend  took  me  down  to  his  house.  He 
is  married,  now,  and  has  an  interesting 
little  girl,  but  his  family  were  not  with 
him.  They  were  not  hospitably  treated 
by  the  Mexicans,  he  said ;  that  is,  they 
were  not  received  socially.  "I  am  a 
working  man,"  he  explained,  "and  of 
necessity  return  home  soiled,  and  in  my 
stained  working  clothes.  So  long  as  I 
wore  broadcloth  I  was  all  right,  but  after 
they  met  me  in  my  working  suit  they 
shunned  me.  My  wife  felt  it,  and  she 
has  returned  home." 

I  invited  my  friend  down  to  the  "  Hotel 
de  la  Barda  "  to  dine  with  me,  and  was 
very  glad  to  see  that  the  chief-engineer, 
superintendents,  and  visitors  there  did 
not  share  the  prejudices  of  the  Mexicans. 
Seeing  that  I  was  anxious  to  show  my 
appreciation  of  his  kindness,  they  made 
it  very  pleasant  for  him.  After  dinner 
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we  retired  to  my  room,  and  over  a  glass 
of  champagne  and  a  good  cigar  he  told 
me  the  following  interesting  incidents 
of  his  career. 

Ox  the  first  of  October,  1875,  I  left 
Buenos  Ayres  for  a  trip  to  Chile,  on  the 
English  ship  Rock  City,  from  Bristol, 
England.  After  a  voyage  of  forty-six 
days  around  Cape  Horn,  I  arrived  at 
Valparaiso.  There  I  was  employed  as 
an  engine-driver  on  the  railroad  from 
Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  the  capital. 

After  six  weeks  I  became  homesick, 
as  all  my  clothing  had  been  stolen  from 
my  Dutch  hotel,  so  I  made  my  wishes 
known  to  the  locomotive  superintendent, 
Mr.  Walker,  and  he  paid  me  off  and  gave 
me  a  pass  as  far  as  the  railroad  could 
take  me,  —  that  was  to  Los  Andes. 
There  in  a  nice  little  town  I  stopped  two 
weeks,  waiting  for  other  travelers,  as  it 
is  not  safe  to  cross  the  Andes  alone. 

At  last  two  Spanish  gentlemen  came, 
and  the  party  made  up  for  the  trip. 
Each  man  had  a  mule  to  ride,  and  one  to 
carry  his  provisions  and  sheepskins  to 
sleep  on.  The  trip  from  Los  Andes  to 
Mendosa  took  five  days,  the  last  day 
without  a  drop  of  water  for  the  animals 
or  any  one  else,  and  all  hands  were 
pretty  well  played  out. 

Arriving  at  Mendoza  we  struck  the 
end  of  the  street  at  6  A.  M.,  and  arrived 
at  10:30  at  the  plaza,  going  on  a  trot  most 
all  the  way.  I  thought  it  was  the  long- 
est street  I  ever  saw ;  but  on  leaving  I 
found  one  still  longer,  (I  think  about 
thirty  miles  long,)  people  living  along- 
side every  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  raising 
fruits,  and  making  lots  of  wine.  I 
stopped  there  ten  days  and  had  a  good 
time,  living  just  where  I  chose,  and  pay- 
ing next  to  nothing  for  anything  I 
wanted,  as  I  was  the  only  stranger  in 
town  excepting  a  few  Italians,  and  they 
don't  go  for  much. 

The  town  of  Mendoza  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1861,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Everyone  inhabiting 


a  house  perished,  excepting  the  poor 
people  living  in  light  huts  or  brush  shan- 
ties in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  who 
survived  the  disaster  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
after  came  into  town  and  took  possession 
of  everything  they  found,  as  the  owners 
were  all  dead,  and  so  they  became  rich. 

Well,  after  being  there  eight  days 
without  meeting  any  one  that  spoke 
English,  I  ran  across  a  young  German 
civil  engineer,  A.  M.  Reinhart,  whom  I 
had  known  in  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was 
sent  up  there  by  the  government  to  lo- 
cate some  land  for  immigration.  He  had 
been  there  for  the  last  four  or  five 
months.  He  had  a  very  fine  Chile  stal- 
lion, which  I  fell  in  love  with,  and  after 
a  little  talk  I  gave  him  $130,-  Bolivians, 
for  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle. 

Now  I  thought  if  I  could  get  my  horse 
to  Buenos  Ayres  in  as  good  condition  as 
he  was  then,  I  could  easily  get  $500  for 
him.  So  I  made  arrangements  with  a 
cartman,  who  was  going  to  Villa  Maria, 
with  two  carts  loaded  with  nuts  and 
wine,  to  take  my  baggage  and  provisions, 
—  which  consisted  of  one  bag  of  onions, 
twenty-five  pounds  of  charque  or  dried 
beef,  some  small  loaves  of  bread,  a  na- 
tive cheese  of  the  Mexican  style,  made 
with  the  hair  in  it,  some  tobacco,  and  a 
little  Old  Tom  gin.  I,  of  course,  would 
ride  my  fine  horse  along  with  them.  I 
told  him  to  light  out,  for  I  think  I  could 
hav£  delayed  him  as  long  as  I  pleased  ; 
so  at  four  A.  M.  on  the  tenth  day  after 
my  arrival,  the  carts  left,  and  I,  with  the 
mayor-domo  riding  a  fine  mule,  started 
at  five  P.  M.,  and  we  overtook  the  carts 
at  nine  P.  M. 

They  had  outspanned,  and  were  eat- 
ing supper.  I  turned  my  horse  loose 
with  the  rest,  in  a  large  alfalfa  field  of 
about  one  hundred  acres.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  whole  party,  numbering  four, 
had  to  go  after  my  horse  to  catch  him, 
as  he  had  never  been  turned  out  to  run 
at  liberty  before.  They  chased  and  las- 
soed him  for  hours,  but  he  turned  loose 
every  time.  At  last,  the  mayor-domo 
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said  to  me,  "  There  is  only  one  chance  ; 
leave  him  and  go  on,  or  ball  him.  If  it 
kills  him  all  right ;  if  not,  so  much  the 
same." 

The  balls  are  of  steel,  weighing  about 
three  pounds  each,  with  a  hole  through 
the  center,  in  which  passes  a  piece  of 
rawhide  about  six  feet  long,  one  ball  at 
each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle. 

So  the  boss  took  the  balls,  and  jump- 
ing on  his  big  mule,  made  a  charge  for 
my  poor  horse.  Both  went  at  full  speed 
across  the  field.  All  at  once  I  saw  him 
swinging  the  balls  over  his  head  ;  off 
they  went,  catching  my  horse  around 
the  forelegs,  and  throwing  him  about 
twenty  feet  on  his  broadside  ;  and  before 
he  knew  what  was  up,  Mr.  Gaucho  was 
sitting  on  his  head,  putting  the  bridle 
on.  Then  he  made  him  get  up,  and  to 
my  surprise,  .he  had  not  a  scratch. 

But  it  took  over  an  hour  to  cool  him 
down  so  that  I  could  mount ;  and  when 
I  did  get  on  he  charged  and  pitched  in 
such  fine  style  that  he  came  very  near 
throwing  me  off,  and  I  had  to  let  him  go 
ahead  of  the  carts,  just  as  he  pleased,  for 
a  mile  or  so.  Then  I  would  buy  a 
watermelon  and  let  him  eat  it,  and  it 
helped  to  quiet  him.  Then  I  would  stop 
at  a  house,  tie  him  up,  and  have  a  chat 
until  the  carts  caught  up.  Then  away 
we  would  go  again,  charging  through  the 
sand  six  inches  deep. 

Well,  we  kept  this  up  until  about  half 
an  hour  before  sundown.  I  came  to  a 
fork  in  the  road.  I  tried  at  first  to  stop 
there  and  wait  for  the  carts,  but  my 
horse  was  so  full  of  go  that  I  thought  I 
would  keep  on  and  see  if  I  could  not. 
come  across  some  house,  for  I  wanted  a 
drink.  So  I  took  the  left  hand  road,  as 
it  looked  a  little  more  used  than  the  oth- 
er. 

I  had  not  ridden  more  than  half  a  mile 
when  a  smart  young  costeno  came  out  of 
the  woods,  and  asked  me,  after  bidding 
me  the  time  of  the  day,  where  I  got  that 
fine  horse.  I  told  him,  and  pulling  out 
the  stamped  document  that  the  alcalde 


at  Mendosa  had  given  me,  with  a  full 
description  of  the  animal,  his  mark,  age, 
and  the  name  of  his  former  owner.  The 
back  of  the  paper  was  covered  with 
stamps.  I  showed  it  to  him.  He  looked 
at  it,  and  with  a  grin  on  his  face  said  the 
horse  was  his.  I  said,  No  !  Whereupon, 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  woods  like  a  flash. 

I  turned  back  and  had  not  gone  five 
hundred  yards  when  five  of  the  roughest 
gancJios  I  ever  saw  made  a  charge  at  me 
from  the  woods,  armed  with  flint-lock 
muskets  and  long  swords  and  spears. 
They  ordered  me  to  dismount.  At  first 
I  did  not  comply,  and  wanted  to  show 
my  paper,  but  no  go ;  at  a  signal  from 
the  capitan  (I  took  him  to  be  such)  all 
those  old  flints  were  pulled  back  about 
six  inches,  and  the  muzzles,  which  were 
about  as  large  as  tea-cups,  and  looked  to 
be  chuck  full  of  buckshot,  were  staring 
me  in  the  face.  I  slid  down  very  easily, 
while  one  of  the  valientcsgot  off, stripped 
my  horse  of  saddle  and  bridle,  threw 
them  at  me  ;  then  with  a  whoop  a\vuv 
they  went,  taking  my  only  friend  along. 

Picking  up  saddle  and  bridle,  I  mud" 
for  the  fork-road  as  fast  as  I  could,  got 
there  about  twenty-five  minutes  before 
dark,  and  looked  if  I  could  see  any  tracks 
of  the  carts  on  the  other  road,  and  ran 
up  and  down  trying  to  find  out  where 
they  were,  but  all  in  vain  ;  all  was  still 
as  death.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
almost  dead  tor  water. 

I  heard  some  wild  beasts  roaring  and 
screeching,  and  I  began  to  look  for  safety. 
I  left  the  road  about  seventy-five  yards, 
and  backed  myself  well  into  a  bunch  of 
thorns,  where  I  knew  nothing  could  get 
at  me  from  behind.  I  had  a  good  Smith 
&  Wesson  seven-shooter,  thirty-two  cal- 
ibre, and  a  box  of  cartridges,  which  I 
intended  to  use  before  being  pulled  out. 

After  good  dark  set  in  I  began  to 
think  I  could  not  last  long,  for  the  woods 
were  full  of  tigers,  lions,  hyenas,  jackals, 
and  I  don  t  know  what  else.  All  came 
and  looked  at  me,  but  I  did  not  dare 
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shoot  for  fear  more  would  come,  so  I 
stood  it  until  morning. 

With  the  first  sign  of  day  they  all  dis- 
appeared, and  not  a  sound  to  be  heard 
from  anywhere.  Thanking  myself  for 
holding  out  so  well,  I  looked  up  the  road 
and  saw  the  carts  coming.  I  was  off  to 
meet  them  at  once,  and  when  I  told  the 
mayor-domo  about  losing  my  horse  hehad 
a  good  laugh,  and  seemed  to  be  very  well 
pleased.  I  was  about  to  climb  into  one 
of  the  carts  but  he  prevented  me,  and 
told  me  not  to  try  it  again ;  but,  if  I 
wanted  to  ride  he  would  sell  me  the  old 
bell  mule  for  ten  dollars. 

As  that  was  my  only  chance  I  gave 
him  the  money.  He  put  my  sad.dle  on 
her,  lifted  me  into  it,  then  gave  her  a 
cut  with  his  revanqua  that  made  her 
jump  and  throw  me  clean  over  her  head, 
almost  breaking  my  neck.  I  tried  to 
catch  her,  but  when  I  would  get  close  to 
her  she  would  run  off.  About  two  hours 
this  fun  lasted,  and  then  seeing  that  I 
was  played  out,  and  having  laughed  to 
their  full  satisfaction,  they  helped  me  to 
catch  her. 

This  did  not  happen  once  only,  but 
almost  every  day.  They  ate  all  my  pro- 
visions up  before  they  touched  theirs, 
and  then  did  not  give  me  any  of  theirs. 
The  only  thing  I  had  for  fourteen  days 
was  native  cheese  and  milk.  And  I  did 
my  best  to  please  them,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

It  took  us  twelve  days  to  go  through 
the  Indian  territory,  and  about  the  fifth 
night,  after  they  had  outspanned  the 
mules  and  taken  them  to  graze  about 
half  a  mile  down  in -a  valle,  I  thought  of 
making  myself  smart,  as  I  did  not  have 
to  go  with  them.  I  built  a  big  fire  and 
had  a  fine  blaze,  when,  on  looking  up,  I 
saw  every  one  of  them  coming  as  fast  as 
they  could  run  for  the  camp.  I  could 
not  imagine  what  was  up.  They  ran 
right  into  that  fire  and  put  it  out.  Then 
they  all  came  for  me,  and  took  good  sat- 
isfaction from  me  with  their  whips.  They 
gave  me  their  reasons  for  such  treat- 


ment, telling  me  that  if  the  Indians  saw 
the  fire  they  would  be  on  the  spot  before 
morning  and  kill  us  all. 

After  they  had  all  lain  down  and  gone 
to  sleep,  I  got  up  and  went  off  about  a 
hundred  yards.  I  found  a  bescha  hole  in 
the  ground.  I  took  a  good  look  with  the 
help  of  a  match  to  see  if  there  were  no 
snakes  close  by,  and  seeing  none,  down 
this  hole  I  went,  feet  first,  clean  out  of 
sight.  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  crawled 
out  in  the  morning  there  were  half  a 
dozen  jackals  lying  outside,  waiting  for 
me  to  come  out,  and  as  I  did  so  they  all 
slipped  into  the  hole. 

On  arriving  at  San  Juan  I  went  and 
told  the  manager  of  the  government  tel- 
egraph office  how  my  horse  had  been 
stolen,  giving  him  all  the  particulars. 
He  telegraphed  at  once  to  the  man  I  had 
bought  him  from.  He  reported  it  to  the 
chief  of  police  or  some  one  in  power,  who 
at  once  sent  troops  out.  They  captured 
all  the  thieves  and  got  the  horse.  I  do 
not  know  what  became  of  them  all.  I 
know  the  little  German  got  the  horse, 
but  as  for  the  gauchos,  I  never  heard 
more  of  them  ;  but  I  suppose  they  paid 
well  for  it. 

At  San  Juan  the  carts  were  partly  un- 
loaded. I  got  a  chance  to  sell  my  mule 
for  $5,  and  saddle  and  bridle  for  $25.  I 
let  them  go,  for  as  I  was  out  of  the  Indi- 
ans' reach,  I  did  not  care  whether  I  went 
the  rest  of  the  way  with  these  carts  or 
not.  I  could  manage  any  time  to  reach 
Villa  Maria,  where  I  knew  I  should 
strike  the  railroad. 

I  could  not  find  a  hotel,  but  soon 
learned  how  to  manage ;  so  going  into  a 
store  I  bought  what  I  wanted,  and  went 
up  a  street  in  search  of  quarters  with  a 
small  private  family.  Finding  one,  I 
walked  into  the  house  and  turned  my 
provisions  over  to  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
took  charge  as  cook,  and  then  I  took  a 
seat.  I  was  never  so  much  at  home  be- 
fore in  my  life.  Why,  the  old  folks  were 
sure  they  had  seen  me  before,  when 
they  were  married  in  Rosaria,  about 
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twenty-five  years  before  I  was  born. 
The  cooking  is  done  on  the  ground, 
and  the  highest  bed  is  the  top  of  a  cow- 
hide, and  that  on  the  ground.  We  had 
many  lady  visitors  at  night,  but  I  could 
not  see  whether  they  were  old  or  young, 
comely  or  ugly,  for  it  is  a  dark  town 
after  night  sets  in.  The  only  lamp  in 
town  is  at  the  telegraph  office. 

Next  day  after  breakfast  we  pulled 
out  for  Villa  Maria,  and  arrived  there  at 
four  P.  M.  Here  I  found  Englishmen 
employed  on  the  railroad.  I  stopped 
there  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  took 
the  train  for  Rio  Quarto,  where  the 
shops  and  headquarters  of  the  railroad 
are  located.  I  lost  no  time  in  looking 
up  the  general  manager. 

As  I  traveled  onward  the  feeling  came 
upon  me  that  I  would  like  to  rest  and 
settle  down  for  awhile.  The  hospitality 
of  the  old  couple  from  Rosario,  and  the 
shy  yet  sympathetic  look  of  the  beauti- 
ful young  girl,  their  daughter,  kept  re- 
turning, and  seemed  almost  to  check 
my  footsteps.  So  soon  as  I  met  the 
manager  I  asked  for  a  job,  and  was  at 
once  given  an  engine  on  the  station, 
which  enabled  me  to  board  with  the  old 
folks ;  and  here  for  a  short  time  I  learned 
what  it  is  to  be  really  contented  and 
happy.  In  the  house  I  was  treated  as 
an  honored  guest.  My  food  was  well 
cooked,  always  ready,  and  Marina  her- 
self waited  upon  me.  My  clothes  were 
carefully  looked  after;  my  linen  spotless 
white,  dried  upon  the  perfumed  herbs 
that  abound  there,  and  lend  it  such  a 
delicious  fragrance.  My  hours  were  not 
long  ;  I  had  plenty  of  leisure. 

In  time,  however,  I  wished  to  move 
on  ;  and  after  giving  up  my  position,  I 
walked  to  a  distant  station  and  asked  for 
a  pass  to  Rosario.  The  superintendent 
gave  me  a  good  hard  look,  and  then  let 
loose : 

"  I  am  surprised,"  he  said,  "  to  see  a 
healthy  young  man  like  you  asking  for  a 
ride  of  only  five  hundred  miles,  when 
walking  is  so  good.  You  will  be  able  to 
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see  and  learn  more  in  that  short  walk 
than  by  riding  all  over  the  world  in  a 
railway  coach." 

I  thought  he  was  chaffing,  but  not  a 
bit  of  it.  I  got  through  all  the  same, 
though.  There  I  took  the  steamer  for 
Provider  and  went  down  the  Parnar 
River  to  Campana,  thence  to  Buenos 
Ayres. 

II. 

As  I  had  my  stakes  set  to  take  South 
Africa  in,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1879,  I 
left  Puerto  Ensefiada,  thirty-five  miles 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  English  bark 
Triumph,  which  had  a  cargo  of  eighty- 
five  mules,  fourteen  horses,  and  twelve 
sheep  for  the  English  government,  at 
war  with  the  Zulus,  in  South  Africa. 

All  was  ready  except  the  wind.  .We 
lay  three  days  before  it  changed,  and  at 
last  we  pulled  anchor  and  began  to  tack 
out  of  the  river. 

We  had  almost  got  out,  when  on 
another  tack,  the  ship  mis-stayed,  and 
went  on  a  sand  bar  with  a  heavy  swell, 
and  broke  in  two,  settling  down  full  of 
water.  In  about  two  hours  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  of  her  except  the 
masts. 

The  animals  were  thrown  overboard 
and  swam  ashore,  with  the  exception  of 
nine,  which  were  lost. 

While  they  were  doing  this,  I  was  sit- 
ting on  the  beach,   looking  on ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  ship  began  going  to  piece 
the  Captain  sent  me  ashore,  as  I  was  not 
a  sailor. 

I  had  to  go  back  to  Buenos  Ayres.  A 
few  days  passed  ;  then  I  heard  of  a  ship 
going  my  way,  loaded  with  mules  also  ; 
but  it  had  to  go  to  Montevideo  to  take 
them  aboard.  I  struck  a  bargain  with 
the  captain,  Mr.  Mann,  ship  Winder- 
mere,  from  Novo  Sehoe,  and  next  day 
we  sailed,  and  ran  down  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

We  got  there  on  a  Saturday,  went 
ashore,  but  came  back  on  board  at  night. 
The  captain's  wife  had  proposed  we 
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should  all  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and 
we  had  made  arrangements  to  do  so.  On 
Sunday  morning,  however,  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  living  gale.  There  was  not  a 
boat  to  be  seen  leaving  the  shore,  nor 
any  of  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  Every 
ship  had  both  anchors  out,  and  some  of 
them  had  three.  The  sea  was  breaking 
all  over  the  ships. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  about  three 
o'clock,  the  Captain,  who  was  always  on 
the  lookout,  ready  for  any  emergency, 
saw  a  sail  coming  in,  but  could  not  dis- 
tinguish enough  to  make  out  what  it  was. 
About  twenty-five  minutes  after,  he 
looked  again  through  his  marine  glass, 
and  said  it  was  a  full-rigged  ship,  with 
all  sails  out.  Later,  he  made  her  out  to 
be  a  Yankee  whaler  from  North  Bedford. 
She  came  plowing  right  into  port,  turned 
around  and  dropped  anchor.  I  think 
there  must  have  been  more  than  one 
hundred  men  that  jumped  up  those 
masts  and  in  a  jiffy  made  the  sails  fast. 
She  looked  like  a  man  o'  war.  Then  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one  in  that 
harbor,  they  lowered  a  big  white  boat, 
fourteen  men  jumped  into  her,  and  then 
down  went  the  captain  with  a  high  hat 
and  long  tailed  coat  on.  They  pushed 
off  and  rowed  ashore,  and  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  got  wet. 

Next  day  I  saw  him  ashore  with  other 
captains  ;  they  were  talking  about  the 
gale.  "What!"  says  he,  "call  that  a 
gale ;  that's  only  a  cat's  paw  to  what  I'm 
used  to.  Come  down  around  Cape  Horn, 
where  I've  been  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  see  some  of  our  winds,  and  you  will 
learn  not  to  let  such  a  thing  as  that  of 
yesterday  keep  you  from  church." 

The  next  morning  a  big  English 
steamer  came  in.  She  had  left  a  few 
days  before,  with  three  hundred  mules 
for  the  Cape,  and  got  caught  in  a  storm. 
The  mules  broke  adrift,  as  the  stalls  were 
not  put  up  properly,  and  all  were  killed 
and  thrown  overboard. 

Well,  after  ten  days  we  were  ready. 
It  took  time  to  fix  the  stalls,  and  take  in 


the  three  hundred  water  barrels,  and  fill 
them  up  after  they  were  made  fast.  But 
at  last  we  left,  and  made  the  trip  in  thirty 
days.  It  is  exactly  three  thousand  miles 
from  Montevideo, to  Cape  Town. 

The  custom  house  officers  came  on 
board,  looking  for  revolvers  more  than 
anything  else,  as  they  charged  one  pound 
per  barrel.  I  had  a  seven-shooter,  but 
they  did  not  find  it.  The  ship  was  made 
fast  at  two  P.  M.  The  government  offi- 
cers came  on  board  at  once  to  see  how 
many  mules  we  had.  Fourteen  had  died 
and  had  been  thrown  overboard ;  if  the 
bad  weather  had  kept  on  a  few  days  more, 
it  would  have  killed  them  all.  The  ship 
got  £7  IQS  for  every  one  that  arrived 
alive ;  so  after  the  officers  had  counted 
them,  the  captain  was  O.  K.  The  next 
morning  ten  died  in  the  ship,  and  over 
half  of  the  rest  were  not  worth  ten  cents 
apiece.  They  were  wild,  and  would  not 
eat  or  drink  out  of  a  bucket ;  they  had 
never  seen  one  before. 

I  left  my  traps  on  board,  and  went  on 
shore  to  see  what  I  could  get  to  do  in 
Africa.  I  soon  found  a  railroad  shop, 
and  the  locomotive  superintendent,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  a  Scotchman,  took  me  on  at 
once,  and  said  that  my  money  would  not 
be  less  than  £20 ;  so  I  accepted,  and  went 
on  board,  and  told  the  captain  and  his 
lady  of  my  good  luck.  They  were  pleased 
that  I  got  work,  for  they  did  not  want 
me  to  stop  there  if  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
They  were  going  to  Philadelphia,  and 
wanted  to  take  me  home.  I  bade  them 
good  bye,  and  left  the  ship. 

The  shops  are  four  miles  out  of  town, 
at  a  little  place  called  Salt  River,  after  a 
river  that  runs  near  by.  There  I  boarded 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Turner,  an  English 
woman,  a  widow  with  a  large  family,  all 
nice  people. 

I  only  stopped  there  a  few  days,  when 
Mr.  Stevenson  sent  for  me  to  take  charge 
of  a  construction  train,  at  the  end  of  the 
rails,  to  a  place  called  Grootfontine, 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  Cape 
Town.  There  I  found  a  Nelson  engine 
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from  Glasgow,  —  3  foot  3^  gauge,  22 
tons,  6  wheels  coupled,  3  feet  6  inches 
wheels,  number  26,  —  waiting  for  me. 

I  left  Grootfontine  at  five  A.  M.  on  my 
first  trip,  and  I  had  run  about  fifteen 
miles  by  seven  A.  M.  when  I  stopped  for 
water.  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  coach 
stop  close  to  the  engine,  and  a  young 
man,  stepping  out  of  it,  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  come  over  to  his  hotel  and 
have  breakfast.  As  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
chief  engineer,  would  not  be  ready  for 
me  to  go  on  before  an  hour  or  so,  I  went ; 
and  when  I  came  back  to  my  engine,  I 
found  a  dozen  of  bottles  of  English  beer 
in  my  box. 

I  ran  this  train  three  months,  and 
every  day  twelve  bottles  were  put  in  my 
box,  and  the  coach  never  missed  coming 
once.  I  soon  found  out  the  reason  of 
all  this  liberality.  The  hotel  man  sup- 
plied beef  and  provisions  to  the  working 
men  on  the  line,  and  I  was  to  stop  at  the 
different  camps  to  deliver  them,  as  he 
could  not  get  orders  from  headquarters 
to  stop  the  train. 

Well,  I  began  getting  what  they  call 
in  Africa  the  diamond  fever,  and  noth- 
ing would  do  me  but  go  to  Kimberley,the 
big  diamond  diggings.  So  I  quit  and 
started  for  the  fields,  with  a  mule  wagon 
train  ;  and  after  ten  days  of  the  hardest 
riding  I  ever  did,  we  arrived.  We  had 
three  carts,  and  sixteen  good  mules  to 
each  cart,  and  for  about  one-fourth  of 
the  way  we  had  to  hook  the  three  teams 
to  one  wagon,  pull  it  a  mile  or  so,  then 
go  back  for  another,  and  so  on. 

Kimberley  had  seventy-five  thousand 
persons,  each  looking  for  a  big  stone,  and 
wanting  to  get  it  without  hard  work. 
Formerly  the  diamond  fields  belonged  to 
the  Transvaal  people,  and  they  sold  the 
land  to  any  one,  and  let  them  dig  as  they 
wanted.  But  one  day  a  man  came  from 
England  and  bought  that  land  for  nine- 
ty-nine thousand  pounds,  telling  the 
owners  that  if  they  did  not  sell  it  would 
be  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  by  force.  So 
they  took  the  money.  Then  came  a 


magistrate,  and  very  soon  there  was 
nothing  but  law  and  soldiers  on  the 
place.  Then  the  government  issued  an 
order  declaring  that  if  any  man  digging 
on  a  claim  neglected  his  work  for  three 
days,  his  claim  would  be  forfeited.  Then 
agents  were  sent  around  and  enticed  the 
diggers  from  their  work  under  false  pre- 
tences, offering  to  pay  them  whatever 
they  wanted,  but  to  stop  working.  That 
scheme  was  worked  until  they  got  all  the 
land  from  the  poor  men.  Now  it  is  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  poor  former  owner  has  to 
buy  the  dirt,  paying  thirty-five  shillings 
a  cart-load  for  it,  and  haul  it  off  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  to  wash  it.  If  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  stone,  he  must  bring  it 
in,  have  it  weighed,  registered,  and  paid 
for.  If  he  does  not  do  that,  and  it  is 
found  out,  they  will  take  it  away  from 
him  and  he  will  be  sent  to  jail.  All  this 
was  related  to  me  by  good  and  reliable 
English  and  Scotch  men,  who  were  there 
and  had  passed  through  the  mill. 

I  stopped  there  seven  days,  then  left 
for  the  coast,  paying  five  pounds  to  the 
owners  of  some  carts  going  to  Queens- 
town  for  my  passage.  I  was  the  only 
passenger.  I  bought  some  cheese,  sar- 
dines, and  a  bottle  of  pickles,  but  no 
meat  nor  bread,  as  I  thought  I  could  get 
plenty  to  eat  on  the  road. 

We  left  in  the  evening  and  traveled 
all  night.  When  I  turned  out  in  the 
morning  the  young  owner  of  the  carts 
and  his  black  boys, —  all  his  help  were 
negroes, — were  sitting  around  a  big  fire 
roasting  some  fine  mutton.  As  he  did 
not  ask  me  to  have  some  I  went  without 
it,  to  my  great  disappointment.  At 
night  it  was  the  same.  Next  morning 
I  felt  like  wishing  to  eat  meat,  and  see- 
ing a  fine  fat  sheep  hanging  under  one 
of  the  carts,  I  asked  him  where  he  got 
his  meat. 

He  pointed  to  a  house  about  a  mile  off. 

I  asked  if  I  could  get  some  there. 

He  said  they  would  not  sell  less  than 
a  whole  sheep. 
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I  asked  him  to  sell  me  a  piece  of  the 
one  he  had,  but  he  refused,  and  said  he 
wanted  it  all,  and  got  vexed  for  my  ask- 
ing for  it. 

I  fell  back  on  sardines  and  some  bread 
I  got  from  a  negro,  and  said  no  more 
that  day.  But  when  I  got  up  next  day, 
there  he  sat  with  his  black  boys,  just 
eating  meat  by  the  pound.  I  said,  "  Mr., 
I  am  very  hungry,  and  will  pay  anything 
for  a  little  meat." 

He  again  told  me  flatly  that  I  should 
have  none  of  his. 

Then  I  guess  all  my  Yankee  blood 
was  up ;  I  walked  over  to  the  cart,  took 
out  my  knife,  cut  a  big  piece  off  the 
mutton,  and  walking  back  to  the  fire 
kicked  all  their  meat  off,  put  mine  on, 
and  helped  myself  with  his  salt,  and  tell- 
ing him  not  to  speak  to  me  just  at  pres- 
sent,  for  I  was  in  the  best  of  humor  to 
clean  him  and  his  niggers  out,  I  sat  and 
had  a  good  feed,  and  drank  all  the  coffee 
I  wanted  out  of  his  pot.  They  had  all 
gotten  up  and  sat  on  a  cart. 

Then,  after  I  had  enough,  I  went  up 
to  him,  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and 
drawing  out  a  lot  of  gold  and  silver,  I 
asked  him  how  much  I  owed. 

But  he  answered  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  "  Nothing." 

I  said,  "  Charge  me  whatever  you  like, 
but  don't  try  to  starve  me,  for  if  you  do 
you  will  have  to  kill  me  or  I  will  kill 
you.  So  much  meat  in  Africa,  and  I  to 
go  without  any  is  too  much  for  me." 

After  a  while  he  asked  me  how  long 
I  had  been  out  of  England. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  not  an  English- 
man, and  had  never  been  in  England, 
but  was  from  America. 

I  never  saw  a  man  change  counte- 
nance as  quick  as  he  did.  "Why !  "  he 
said,  "  I  tJiought  you  were  English  ;  and 
as  we  have  all  been  so  badly  treated  by 
them,  we  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  We  have  discharged  our 
English  school  teacher,  and  refused  to 
speak  the  English  language." 


I  found  them  all  through  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  States,  all  down  on  the 
English.  After  the  man  found  me  to  be 
from  the  States,  he  could  not  be  good 
enough  to  me.  At  every  house  we 
passed  he  would  introduce  me  to  the 
inmates.  I  never  had  a  better  time  for 
twenty-four  days,  from  Kimberley  to 
Queenstown. 

The  most  of  it  is  a  fine  country,  with 
plenty  of  good  food  for  man  or  beast. 
They  say  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  Brit- 
ish government  they  would  have  the 
finest  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

I  arrived  on  Friday  at  Panmure,  a  new 
town  just  across  the  Buffalo  River  from 
East  London,  and  struck  the  locomotive 
superintendent  for  work,  and  was  taken 
on  at  once.  The  road  was  then  in  con- 
struction, and  about  three  months  after 
the  line  was  completed,  and  I  saw  the 
first  passenger  train  that  ever  ran  from 
Buffalo  River  to  Queenstown,  South 
Africa. 

It  is  an  English  road,  and  everything 
on  it  is  English  except  twelve  Amer- 
ican headlights.  Four  of  them  were 
burnt  the  first  night  they  were  used ; 
then  the  rest  were  put  into  the  store  and 
left  there  to  rot,  as  an  American  head- 
light, like  an  American  engine,  or  any- 
thing else  American,  was  no  good. 

I  was  looking  around  the  store  one 
day,  and  coming  across  these  headlights, 
and  seeing  that  they  were  new  and  in 
good  order,  I  asked  the  fireman  to  put 
one  on  my  engine.  He  would  not  hear 
of  it,  thinking  it  time  lost.  I  told  him 
to  put  it  on,  and  if  it  did  not  give  full 
satisfaction,  I  would  pay  what  it  cost. 
To  this  he  agreed.  It  was  put  on,  I 
trimmed  it ;  and  if  any  one  in  Queens- 
town  is  asked  where  he  saw  an  Amer- 
ican headlight,  showing  more  light  than 
he  ever  saw  coming  out  of  any  one  be- 
fore, he  will  remember  ;  for  at  that  time 
I  was  the  only  American  locomotive  en 
gineer  in  Africa,  —  and  I  don't  know  of 
any  now. 
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The  railroad  officials  there,  are  the 
same  as  in  India  —  most  of  them  old 
played-out  army  officers,  who  know  noth- 
ing about  a  railroad  ;  all  they  ask  of  a  man 
is  a  salute,  the  same  as  they  are  used  to 
having  from  the  soldiers.  The  conduct- 
ors and  firemen  are  almost  all  colonials 
or  natives,  and  they  are  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  white  people  I  saw  belonging  to 
South  Africa,  well  educated  and  just  as 
fine  a  class  of  people  as  anywhere  else, 
although  to  read  and  believe  the  English 
newspapers,  one  would  think  the  Boers 
were  a  bad  set  to  deal  with  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  ;  they  are  honest  and  hard  working, 
and  know  how  to  manage  the  negro  with 
a  club,  when  he  needs  it. 

The  "  History  of  the  Transvaal  War  " 
is  a  work  of  truth,  and  well  worth  read- 
ing. It  can  be  bought  in  Natal  or  Cape 
Town  for  twenty-five  shillings.  It  will 
tell  you  how  the  poor  people  out  there 
have  been  treated  by  the  English  ;  but 
just  as  soon  as  they  get  a  little  bigger, 
they  will  pull  down  the  Union  Jack,  and 
put  up  a  flag  of  their  own,  to  include  Cape 
and  Natal  Colonies,  Orange  Free  States, 
and  Transvaal.  Then  they  will  be  happy 
and  prosperous,  but  not  before. 

I  had  now  seen  the  most  of  South 
Africa,  as  I  had  been  there  ten  months ; 
so  I  wound  up  my  business,  and  prepared 
to  leave. 

III. 

ON  the  22d  of  April,  1880,  I  left  East 
London,  South  Africa,  for  Madras,  East 
India,  on  a  British  bark,  Fleet  Wind, 
from  Brixsom,  England,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  register.  She  was  from 
the  Baltic  trade,  and  this  was  her  first 
trip  out  in  the  Atlantic  or  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  first  one  for  the  captain.  He 
knew  nothing  about  navigation, — he  was 
looking  for  land  two  weeks  before  we 
saw  it.  We  had  good  winds,  and"  made 
the  run  of  three  thousand  miles  in  thirty 
days  and  seven  hours,  and  had  the  sails 
torn  off  her  twice  in  a  few  days.  I 
thought  we  should  be  lost  several  times, 


for  the  monsoon  season  was  on  hand, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  the  worst  place 
in  the  world  for  heavy  gales.  But  we 
got  there  safe  enough. 

There  I  had  a  job  to  get  clear  of  the 
ship,  as  on  leaving  Natal  the  captain 
had  been  one  man  short,  and  asked  me 
to  let  him  put  my  name  on  the  ship's 
articles,  so  that  he  could  make  my  wages, 
as  he  could  say  I  had  run  away,  and  was 
in  debt  to  him  for  tobacco  and  clothing, 
which  all  captains  carry  to  sell  to  the 
sailors.  Well,  I  did  so ;  but  on  landing 
with  a  trunk  in  India  it  is  not  the  same 
as  in  some  other  places.  I  was  met  by 
an  officer  ;  he  took  me  up  to  the  captain 
of  the  port ;  then,  as  I  was  on  the  ship's 
papers,  I  was  the  satne  as  a  sailor,  and 
if  I  wished  to  leave  the  ship  I  must  go 
through  the  regular  form  of  being  dis- 
charged, and  then  had  to  deposit  ten 
pounds  in  that  office,  which  was  consid- 
ered enough  to  send  me  away  if  I  became 
hard  up.  The  captain  did  not  have  that 
much  so,  I  had  to  hand  it  out  or  go  back 
on  the  ship.  I  did  so  and  stopped  there 
two  months,  and  when  I  was  ready  to 
leave  it  took  me  ten  days  to  get  that  ten 
pounds,  as  I  had  to  get  witnesses  to  swear 
that  I  was  going  away.  The  law  says 
there  shall  be  no  white  beggars  there. 
If  any  one  is  out  of  work  he  must  go  to 
the  magistrate,  and  he  will  send  him 
away  on  some  ship. 

It  is  a  hard  country  for  poor  white 
folks.  The  country  is  swarming  with 
schools  for  the  natives,  but  none  for  the 
whites,  so  there  are  very  few  born  there 
who  ever  learn  to  read  and  write. 

During  my  stay  there  of  two  months 
I  did  not  work,  but  took  all  the  country 
in  for  seven  hundred  miles.  I  went 
out  on  the  South  India  railroad  as  far  as 
Trickinonoply,  stopping  off  at  Cudlor, 
Negaptan,  and  Pondicheray,  all  large 
towns.  Pondicheray  belongs  to  the 
French.  It  is  on  the  coast,  and  there 
are  more  custom  house  officers,  both 
English  and  French,  than  people  in  the 
town.  I  bought  a  bottle  of  wine  while 
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there  to  take  with  my  lunch,  and  had 
about  half  of  it  left  when  I  came  to  the 
toll  gate,  and  the  guard  took  it  from  me. 
Well,  I  went  back  to  Madras  ;  then 
from  there  back  to  Bombay,  one  thous- 
and miles  over  the  Ghant's  G.  I.  P.  R. 
R.,  stopped  there  four  days,  then  took 
steamer  for  Kurachee.  That  is  a  sandy 
town,  —  nobody  there  but  soldiers. 
There  I  took  the  train  on  the  Indus  Val- 
ley railroad,  and  went  all  the  way  to  La- 
hore, the  capital  of  the  Punjaub.  There 
I  began  to  think  I  had  better  look  for 
work,  as  my  money  was  getting  low. 

So  I  asked  an  engine  driver ;  he  told 
me  to  go  to  the  Punjaub  Northern  State 
railroad,  —  they  wanted  men.  So  I  went 
a  hundred  miles  further,  to  Ghelum  head- 
quarters, and  the  end  of  the  railroad. 
They  had  the  track  laid  about  seventy- 
five  miles  further,  but  not  open  to  traffic, 
near  Rawalpindi.  At  Ghelum  I  asked 
for  work,  and  got  it  at  once. 

I  was  just  there  in  time  to  see  General 
Roberts  and  his  poor  men  returning  from 
Candahar.  More  than  half  of  them  had 
to  be  carried  by  natives,  being  so  sick. 
They  were  dying  all  along  the  road, 
through  not  having  sufficient  food.  They 
gave  the  soldiers  on  the  line  of  march 
from  Cabul  to  Candahar  raw  flour,  as 
they  had  no  bread,  and  the  poor  men 
could  do  no  better  than  mix  it  with  wa- 
ter and  drink  it. 

Not  so  with  the  General,  for  every 
steamer  from  England  brought  for  him 
a  big  box  of  grub,  —  any  one  of  them 
would  cost  a  small  fortune,' but  the  gov- 
ernment paid  the  bill.  You  may  read  of 
his  grand  march  from  Cabul  to  Canda- 
har, but  I  have  heard  that  he  never 
touched  the  ground,  as  he  was  carried  in 
a  small  house  by  natives,  and  never  ate 
or  drank  anything  that  belonged  to  In- 
dia. I  have  been  told  this  by  officers, 
and  it  must  be  so,  for  they  don't  fare 
much  better  in  Rawalpindi  or  Ghelum, 
where  I  have  seen  them  myself. 

Everything  appears  to  have  been  done 
in  the  same  fashion  during  the  whole. 


time  of  the  war,  which  was  somewhere 
near  a  year.  They  bought  and  shipped 
to  Ghelum  all  the  corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
hay  they  could  get  hold  of,  and  stacked 
it  outdoors  at  Ghelum  until  it  looked 
like  mountains — thousand  of  carloads.  I 
never  saw  so  much  grain  and  hay  in  one 
place  before.  There  it  was  left  to  rot, 
as  they  had  no  way  to  send  it  on,  and  the 
animals  were  dying  by  the  hundred. 

I  saw  a  great  many  mules  come  back 
that  I  don't  think  a  South  Carolina  ne- 
gro would  pay  fifty  cents  a  hundred  for. 
There  is  not  one  soldier  in  the  English 
infantry  to  the  thousand  that  knows  how 
to  look  after  a  mule  or  horse  ;  they  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  learn. 

The  old  army  officers  that  have  been 
years  in  India,  know  the  country  and 
speak  the  language,  were  mad  as  hornets 
to  think  the  home  government  should 
send  a  man  out  there  like  General  Rob- 
erts that  knew  nothing  of  the  country. 
They  all  worked  against  him,  and  made' 
it  cost  the  government  much  more  than 
it  should  have  done,  and  if  ever  anything 
happens  again  it  will  be  the  same,  and 
worse,  if  they  can  make  it. 

Well,  I  went  to  work  on  the  railroad. 
There  were  three  thousand  men  work- 
ing for  the  locomotive  department ;  they 
had  about  five  hundred  engines,  and  one- 
hundred  and  forty  spare  drivers  when 
I  was  taken  on :  all  kinds, — lots  of  Ja- 
maica negroes  as  black  as  coal ;  anybody 
that  said  he  was  a  driver  was  taken  on. 

They  must  join  the  Punjaub  Volun- 
teers, as  every  man  must  belong  to  it. 
They  give  you  a  gun  and  you  must  buy 
ammunition,  and  it  is  taken  out  of  your 
pay.  The  natives  are  not  allowed  arms. 
I  think  if  they  had  them  and  knew  how 
to  use  them,  ttte  whites  would  soon  dis- 
appear. 

The  conductors  have  almost  all  served 
twenty-one  years  in  the  army,  and  we 
must  have  had  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
traffic  managers,  all  gentlemen's  sons. 
We  also  had  five  locomotive  superin- 
tendents, all  but  one  the  sons  of  big 
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men.  They  knew  nothing  about  work, 
so  things  did  not  ,go  much  like  clock 
work.  It  used  to  take  thirty-six  hours 
to  run  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  the  block 
system,  and  I  used  to  think  it  was  well 
named,  after  making  a  round  trip  with- 
out sleep  or  food, —  only  peanuts  and 
candy,  as  the  native  food  is  hot  enough 
with  pepper  to  set  a  brush  heap  on  fire. 

It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  poor 
class  of  English,  when  the  country  is 
taken  away  from  them,  for  they  are 
worse  off  than  slaves.  Then  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  graveyard  ;  every  steamer  that 
comes  to  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Kurachee,  or  any  other  port,  has  a  batch 
of  young  men  to  take  the  places  of  some 
that  have  died.  They  don't  run  away, 
for  it  can't  be  done. 

The  engines  are  built  by  every  builder 
in  England  and  Scotland,  all  contract 
work,  hardly  two  alike,  and  put  up  for 
government  money,  and  not  to  do  good 
work.  Out  of  all  I  saw  there  was  not 
one  that  was  safe  to  run  any  way  fast  for 
a  hundred  miles,  without  breaking  down. 
The  government  was  not  to  blame, — no 
more  than  they  are  for  paying  for  hay 
with  big  stones  in  the  middle  of  the 
bales.  They  pay  good  gold  for  every- 
thing, but  how  they  get  cheated  ! 

My  first  work  was  running  a  night 
freight, — or  I  had  better  say  night  and 
day,  for  I  was  on  the  road  until  I  made 
the  trip ;  almost  always  pulling  empty 
cars  both  ways,  as  there  were  so  many 
traffic  managers,  and  they  could  not  all 
give  orders  one  ways,  so  we  always  had 
a  full  train.  I  had  a  Nelson  engine,  45 
tons,  5  feet  6  inches  wheels,  24  inch  by 
1 8  cylinder,  about  the  best  they  had  after 
I  had  had  her  long  enough  to  get  her 
fixed  up  to  suit  me. 

I  had  her  in  good  trim,  and  one  day 
while  standing  at  the  station  at  Lahore, 
I  saw  about  twenty-five  traffic  managers 
running  over  to  my  engine.  The  engine 
that  pulled  her  Majesty's  mail  had 
burst  a  flue,  and  had  died  on  the  train, 
and  they  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  pull 


her  mail,  as  there  was  not  another  en- 
gine like  her  on  the  line.  She  had  a  7- 
feet  10  inches  wheel. 

I  told  them  I  would  do  my  best.  So 
after  taking  a  few  orders  from  every  one 
of  them,  I  hooked  on  the  train  fifty  min- 
utes late,  bound  for  Ghelum,  just  one 
hundred  and  four  miles.  They  thought 
I  would  lose  about  one  hour  on  the  trip, 
but  they  were  left.  I  ran  the  first  sixty 
miles  at  fifty-eight  and  one-half  miles  an 
hour,  and  when  I  got  to  within  nineteen 
miles  of  Ghelum,  I  was  on  time. 

Then  I  began  to  be  known.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  the  mail  engine 
again  in  a  few  days.  This  time  I  left 
sixty  minutes  late,  and  made  it  up.  That 
was  the  last  of  the  big  wheel.  I  was 
put  on  the  mail,  and  ran  it  for  eight 
months,  and  would  not  have  left  so  soon, 
as  I  only  had  four  hours  work  per  day, 
but  I  took  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  it  al- 
most got  the  best  of  me. 

So,  after  I  got  over  it  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  leave  India,  and  work  where  I 
would  not  be  apt  to  get  any  more  such 
deadly  sickness.  So  I  quit,  and  went  to 
Calcutta.  This  finished  my  trip  to  the 
East  Indies. 

IV. 

DURING  the  time  I  was  in  Calcutta,  I 
was  doing  my  best  to  get  away,  but  it 
looked  as  though  I  could  not  do  it.  First, 
I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Australia,— .then 
I  saw  a  party  from  there  ;  he  told  me  it 
was  no  good.  Then,  Japan, —  I  got  bad 
news  from  there  also. 

At  last  I  found  a  ship  bound  for  Afri- 
ca. I  looked  the  captain  up.  He  could 
take  me  for  thirty  pounds,  so  I  conclud- 
ed to  go  there ;  for  once  there  I  would 
get  well,  and  then  I  could  get  away  al- 
most any  time. 

On  the  second  day  of  August,  1881,  I 
went  on  board  the  English  bark  Cecilia, 
loaded  with  provisions  for  the  coolies  in 
the  Natal  Colony,  South  Africa,  and 
started  for  Port  Natal,  and  made  the  trip 
in  sixty-four  days. 
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I  landed  there  just  after  the  death  of 
Sir  George  Callen,  and  his  four  or  five 
thousand  men  that  were  killed  by  the 
boers,  as  they  are  called,  but  properly 
speaking,  the  white  settlers  of  Trans- 
vaal ;  they  are  not  all  Dutch.  I  think  I 
saw  about  as  many  Scotch  and  Irish  as 
Dutch,  and  they  all  speak  English. 

I  heard  a  very  good  account  of  Sir 
George!  It  was  his  first  time  out,  and 
after  he  took  a  glance  at  where  the  Boers 
were  located,  he  laughed  to  think  of  a 
few  old  farmers  having  the  cheek  to 
dare  to  resist  her  Majesty.  So  he  tele- 
graphed back  to  Cape  Town,  saying 
that  the  next  day  at  1 45  p.  M.  he  would 
plant  the  British  flag  on  Prospect  Hill. 

So  at  good  daylight  next  morning  the 
march  was  ordered,  and  just  as  soon  as 
the  English  got  within  'nine  hundred 
yards,  the  Boers  began  to  pick  them  off 
with  their  long-range  rifles.  It  was  all 
up  hill  with  the  English,  for  they  could 
see  no  one  to  shoot  at.  For  the  Boers 
on  top  of  the  hill  were  protected  by  a 
stone  wall ;  then  between  them  and  the 
English  was  a  ditch  about  twenty  feet 
wide  and  fourteen  feet  deep,  that  no  one 
could  get  over  without  a  bridge.  So  if 
they  had  come  up  to  the  ditch,  the  Boers 
would  have  laid  down  their  rifles  and 
picked  up  their  large  breech-loading  shot 
guns,  which  every  one  of  them  had  with 
him,  and  used  "blue  whistlers  ";  and  as 
they  are  all  the  very  best  of  marksmen, 
they  would  soon  have  killed  all  the  sol- 
diers England  had  there,  and  not  have 
lost  a  man. 

The  (xjth  Highlanders,  which  had 
been  in  India  and  other  parts  one  year 

over  their  time,  that  is,  twenty-two  years, 
had  just  come  down  to  Bombay  to  start 
home  to  be  paid  off.  They  gave  them  a 
good  send-off  in  Bombay,  and  got  them 
to  let  their  families  go  home  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  wanted  them  to  go 
over,  around  by  the  Cape,  to  teach  a  few 
old  Dutchmen  out  there  in  Africa  to  re- 
spect her  Majesty.  So  after  a  good  deal 
of  coaxing  they  went,  and  Callen  led 


them  up  the  hill  about  seventy-five 
yards.  Then  he  was  shot  dead,  and  so 
were  almost  all  the  bold  69th,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  command. 

If  the  Boers  had  liked,  they  could  have 
killed  them  all ;  but  those  that  ran  and 
hid  in  the  jungles  were  called  out  after 
the  battle  was  over  and  let  go  free.  The 
Boers  then  took  all  the  English  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  transport  wagons,  all  loaded  with 
provisions,  arms,  and  food  for  the  ani- 
mals, —  and  one  of  the  wagons  had  20,- 
ooo  pounds.  All  went  to  the  Transvaal ; 
then  they  were  rich. 

In  a  few  days  out  came  more  troops  to 
clean  the  Boers  out.  They  gave  them 
one  month  to  come  under  the  flag,  or  be 
all  killed.  They  would  not  obey,  so  at 
the  end  of  the  month  orders  came  from 
England  not  to  molest  the  Boers  any 
more,  but  to  recognize  them  as  a  repub- 
lic,—  which  was  the  best  thing  they  ever 
did  ;  for  if  they  had  gone  up  there  again, 
they  would  not  have  found  the  Boers 
alone,  but  about  ten  thousand  good 
troops  from  the  Orange  Free  States, 
and  about  three  times  that  number  from 
the  Cape  and  Natal  Colonies ;  and  I 
should  have  been  one  of  them,  as  I  had 
joined  a  company  in  D' Urban  to  go  and 
help  the  Boers.  Then  if  they  had 
whipped  the  English  out  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, they  would  have  had  to  get  out  of 
the  Colonies  as  well,  for  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  unite  all  together,  and  make 
one  republic  of  them. 

The  English  troops  were  the  poorest 
set  of  men  I  ever  saw  in  uniform,  very 
few  of  them  over  sixteen  years  old,  and 
picked  out  of  the  streets  of  the  towns. 
The  whole  lot  would  not  have  lasted 
more  than  two  hours,  and  not  that  long 
if  they  could  get  them  in  shooting  dis- 
tance of  the  farmers. 

Just  about  this  time  the  government 
let  out  bids  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Peter  Maritsburg  to  Petroria,  or  up 
that  way.  General  D.  E.  Davanport  of 
New  York  was  out  there,  and  put.  in  a 
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bid  that  was  fifty  thousand  pounds  lower 
than  any  one  else,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  called  the  contractor  ;  but  an  order 
received  from  England  put  him  out,  as 
it  said  the  contractor  must  be  a  British 
subject.  He  went  home  to  New  York, 
where  he  belongs,  mad  as  a  wet  hen ; 
and  so  were  all  in  the  colonies.  But 
might  is  right  with  the  government,  and 
all  had  to  take  a  back  seat.  All  govern- 
ment offices  are  held  by  British  subjects. 
They  must  be  born  in  England,  as  one 


born  in  Africa,  in  the  colonies,  cannot 
be  as  much  as  a  postmaster  or  a  custom- 
guard. 

The  railroad  from  D' Urban  to  Peter 
Maritsburg  is  a  one-horse  thing  of  sev- 
enty-five miles,  and  does  very  little  bus- 
iness. But  as  the  roads  all  belong  to 
the  government,  and  are  more  for  mil- 
itary use  than  for  the  public,  it  does  not 
matter  much  to  them,  for  it  gives  work, 
or  in  other  words  play,  for  the  sons  of  the 
rich  men,  and  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Henry  S.  Brooke. 


THE  COUNTRY  WORKSHOP. 

THE  crisp  and  fragrant  shavings  fall  from  'neath  the  singing  plane; 

The  sawdust  to  the  ground  descends  in  ceaseless,  noiseless  rain; 

A  swallow  beats  with  steady  wing  the  air,  as  through  the  door 

It  swerves  and  curves  its  nest  to  find  beneath  the  hay-loft  floor. 

Bees  hum  without,  and  drowsing  on  the  window  ledge  the  flies 

Lie  in  the  sun,  while  farther  off  in  murmuring  woods  the  cries 

Of  quail,  and  thrush,  and  mourning  dove,  the  song  of  life  complete. 

A  full  content  the  world  imbues,  in  action,  in  retreat. 

The  men  who  work,  the  men  who  rest,  the  birds,  and  e'en  the  flowers, 

All  breathe  the  spirit  of  that  peace  that  sanctifies  the  hours 

Of  country  life,  where  time  rebels  against  the  rushing  pace 

Of  crowded  towns,  the  home  of  vice  and  sorrow,  and  the  race 

Of  passions  that  corrode  the  heart.      Here  in  this  quiet  realm 

The  buzz  of  saws  doth  charm  the  ear ;  the  odorous  planks  of  elm 

And  pine  and  cedar  fill  the  air  with  dreams  of  wood  and  glen, 

Where  hearts  are  pure,  and  men  become  in  truth  life's  noblemen. 

Emelie  Tracy   Y.  Swett. 
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HENRIK  IBSEN. 


"Ax  last,"  said  they  who  went  away 
from  the  little  theater  in  London  where 
the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  had  been  act- 
ed,— "'at  last  we  have  a  great  drama- 
tist." So  great  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  any  one  that  he  is  a  Norwegian, 
born  in  the  obscure  little  town  of  Skien, 
speaking  and  writing  a  foreign  tongue, 
native  of  that  far  North  upon  which  the 
nations  of  the  West  and  South  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  look  with  a  half- 
contemptuous  pity.  He  is  "  our  great 
dramatist  "  for  all  that,  and  verifies  anew 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "  Genius 
is  the  world's. 

He  is  not  a  young  writer,  nor  yet  one 
newly  come  to  fame.  For  years  past, 
while  England  has  been  absorbing  the 
operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  hail- 
ing as  new  and  beautiful  creations  in 
art  such  plays  as  "Sweet  Lavender"; 
while  Franqe  has  been  revelling  in  the 
brilliant  audacities  of  Sardou  and  Du- 
mas ;  while  America  has  been  buying, 
borrowing,  importing  and  stealing  from 
every  foreign  source,  —  calling  frantic- 
ally the  while  upon  the  American 
Drama  to  rise  and  be  born  ;  little,  quiet, 
obscure,  barbaric  Norway  has  been  read- 
ing, witnessing,  and  applauding  the  rev- 
olutionary masterpieces  of  Henrik  Ib- 
sen. 

Three  of  these,  admirably  translated 
by  diverse  hands,  and  compiled  with  a 
charming  preface  by  Havelock  Ellis, 
comprise  the  attractive  volume  of  the 
"  Camelot "  Series.  A  fourth,  the  "  Doll 
House,"  set  all  London  by  the  ears  last 
sPrmg>  and  turned  in  a  single  hour  an 
unknown  little  play-house  into  the  re- 
sort of  the  season,  where  literary,  artis- 
tic, socialistic,  and  fashionable  London 
congregated. 

One  marvels  a  little  at  the  passion  of 
interest  created  by  this  particular  play, 


which  falls  below  the  others  in  dramat- 
ic action.  One  marvels,  until  one  takes 
into  account  that  it  has  for  theme  that 
question  so  near  the  human  heart,  so 
violently  agitated  just  now, — the  rela- 
tion of  woman  to  the  family,  society, 
man,—  he  tragedy  of  marriage,  in  fine. 

Mera,  the  heroine,  treated  by  her  fa- 
ther and  later  by  her  husband  as  a  petted 
child,  educated  in  a  fine  ignorance  of 
business  morality,  in  a  moment  of  dire 
need  to  save  her  sick  husband  from  ruin 
tranquilly  forges  her  father's  signature, 
in  happy  unconsciousness  that  this  is  a 
criminal  offense.  When  the  transaction 
comes  later  on  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband, —  I  believe  she  herself  tells 
him, —  he,  horror  stricken  and  furious, 
proceeds  with  all  the  reason  in  life  to 
deal  with  this  wretch  who  has  sullied  his 
honor  on  the  basis  of  the  strictest  human 
equality.  The  lover  and  husband  are 
lost  in  the  outraged  man  of  business. 
And  the  astonished  Mera  awakens,  and 
measures  in  her  turn  the  love  which  had 
been  her  Providence  and  is  now  her  piti- 
less condemner.  She  perceives  that  she 
has  been  all  her  life  a  mere  doll,  the 
plaything  of  men  who  prized  her  pre- 
cisely as  pretty  and  pleasing  toys  are 
prized. 

Grown  all  at  once  to  her  full  stature, 
she,  of  course,  can  no  longer  inhabit  the 
doll-house  which  so  exactly  fitted  her 
former  dimensions.  She  perceives,  too, 
that  she  has  been  living  with  a  stranger, 
that  she  was  never  really  married.  She 
leaves  her  home,  husband  and  children, 
—  and  all  London  is  disputing  the  ques- 
tion "  Was  she  right  ? " 

It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that 
the  conservative  element  —  woman  — 
leans  to  the  affirmative.  One  enthusi- 
astic lady  is  reported  to  have  taken 
eleven  husbands  of  her  acquaintance  to 
see  the  play. 
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Of  the  plays  in  the  Camelot  volumes, 
the  most  dramatic  as  a  whole  is,  perhaps, 
"Pillars  of  Society,"  though  there  are 
certain  scenes  in  "Ghosts," — notably 
the  closing  one, —  which  reach  a  pitch 
of  intense  emotion  above  anything  in 
the  others. 

In  all  three  Ibsen  has  set  at  naught 
every  canon  of  the  dramatic  art.  He  has 
done  nothing  that  is  expected, — one 
would  say  these  plays  could  not  possibly 
stand  the  test  of  the  stage.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  thousands  of  people  sit  for  hours 
spell-bound  before  them,  drinking  in 
every  word  of  the  long  and  profound 
conversations  with  breathless  interest. 

There  is  no  rush  of  "incident,"  no 
"sparkling  dialogue,"  no  "scenic  ef- 
fects," no  real  dirt  or  practical  water, 
scarce  a  strong  situation,  in  the  stage 
sense  of  the  term.  No  :  but  here  is  what 
lies  closer  to  the  hearts  of  men,  so  close 
that  even  this  age  of  realism  and  the 
spectacular  has  not  been  able  to  efface 
it, —  an  all-subduing  human  interest. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  man  and  his 
works.  Every  line  throbs  with  the  life 
of  all  humanity.  His  world  is  our  world, 
his  problems  are  our  problems,  his  com- 
edy and  tragedy  are  that  comedy  and 
tragedy  in  the  midst 'of  which  we  live, 
and  love,  suffer,  and  enjoy. 

"  Here,"  says  Ibsen,  tearing  away  the 
ancient  and  respectable  veil  which  hung 
before  our  social  system,  and  revealing 
to  horrified  eyes  what  lay  hidden  behind 

—  "  this  is  your  world  ! "      "  And  here," 
rendirig  the   last   pilfered   fragment  in 
which  you  had  striven  to  drape  yourself 

—  "  are  you  !  "     And  everybody's  eyes 
stare  aghast  at  his  neighbor's  nakedness. 

Unquestionably  this  is  the  genius  of 
Ibsen.  Making  allowance  for  the  inev- 
itable loss  by  translation  (however  fine 
and  faithful),  it  is  evident  that  Ibsen  the 
writer  is  something  less  than  Ibsen  the 
creator.  One  can  conceive  of  a  possible 
greater  rendering  of  these  great  themes 

—  a  treatment  which    should   combine 
with  all  this  strength  of  truth  and  cour- 


age and  simplicity,  a  higher  dramatic 
beauty  and  imagination. 

We  should  then  have  a  modern  Shak- 
spere,  with  the  added  force  of  that  sub- 
limer  conception  of  social  and  individual 
freedom,  which  is  the  fruit  of  three  cen- 
turies added  to  Shakspere.  Such  a 
sublimated  Ibsen  it  is  possible  to  grasp 
in  imagination,  and  to  believe  that  a 
greater  artist  may  give  us  truth  in  a 
diviner  form.  But  this  is  the  utmost 
detraction  can  find  to  say,  and  surely 
immeasurably  great  is  he  who  reveals 
truth  under  any  form.  In  the  plays  of 
Ibsen  she  stands  majestically  and  una- 
fraid. 

There  is  something  exciting  in  follow- 
ing step  by  step  the  course  of  these  un- 
flinching plays.  You  lose  yourself,  the 
cheek  flushes,  the  heart  beats  faster,  you 
almost  forget  to  breathe,  while  page  after 
page  you  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  abysses  of  that  hidden  life,  which 
life  itself  ignores.  No  assertion  is  too 
bold  for  Ibsen,  no  arraignment  too  clear. 
And  what  intuition,  what  divination, 
what  very  anguish  of  sympathy  !  Read 
his  words  about  the  "joy  of  life,"  by  the 
lips  of  Aswald  and  Mrs.  Alving.  Here 
is  one  to  whom  no  sorrow,  no  defeated 
aspiration  or  despoiled  ideal  is  uncom- 
prehended  or  indifferent.  The  soul  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  in  one  ! 

In  "  Pillars  of  Society ''  we  are  thrown 
without  preface  into  the  society  of  a 
small  Norwegian  coast  town,  its  web  of 
intrigue,  dissimulation,  secret  scandal, 
and  private  policy,  wire-pulling,  chican- 
ery, and  fraud  of  every  kind  spread  be- 
fore us. 

The  central  figure  is  Consul  Berwick, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town,  "the 
pillar  and  corner  stone  of  this  com- 
munity, a  man  of  exemplary  domestic 
life,  of  spotless  moral  record."  Words 
quite  fail  to  express  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  ;  tokens  of  it  multiply  through- 
out the  play,  until  finally,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  railway  into  the  town, 
through  his  agency,  the  citizens  in  a 
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body  troop  with  transparencies  and 
torch-lights,  "  to  do  homage  in  your  per- 
son," says  the  Rector  Rarlund,  "to  the 
ideal  citizen,  the  model  of  all  the  civic 
virtues."  They  present  him  with  a  sil- 
ver tea  service. 

About  Consul  Berwick  revolve  a  doz- 
en or  more  characters,  each  intensely 
and  vitally  interesting  as  personalities, 
apart  from  their  relation  to  the  story. 
By  their  aid  we  penetrate  the  gigantic 
underlying  sham  of  the  small,  typical 
social  circle,  the  "  model  home  "  upon 
which  it  rests,  the  "pillars"  which  up- 
hold it.  But  to  enter  into  that  astonish- 
ing and  vivid  experience,  one  must  take 
the  hand  of  Ibsen,  and  look  through  his 
eyes.  To  attempt  to  reproduce  would 
be  to  destroy ;  even  to  hint  at  the  con- 
clusion is  to  rob  the  reader  of  a  genuine 
sensation. 

Wonderful  are  the  women  of  Ibsen  : 
Lona,  Martha,  Nara,  and  especially 
Mrs.  Alving,  in  "  Ghosts."  By  what  se- 
cret has  the  old  Norwegian  recluse  and 
hermit  entered  into  the  soul  of  woman 
in  all  her  phases  ?  They  are  so  strong, 
so  individual,  so  womanly  and  humanly 
endowed.  One  marvels  at  the  Tolstoi- 
like  divination,  and  the  more  than  Tol- 
sto'f-like  sympathy,  until  one  recalls  that 
in  his  own  land  this  is  called  the  "  wo- 
man's poet." 

"Ghosts  "  is  the  elusive  title  of  a  play 
which  deals  with  phantoms  gristlier  than 
the  Shaksperean  spectre. 

"I  am  tired. and  half-hearted  because 
I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  ghosts  that 
haunt  me,"  says  Mrs.  Alving.  "  I  al- 
most think  we  are  all  ghosts.  It  is  not 
only  that  we  have  inherited  from  our 
father  and  mother  that  '  walks  '  in  us 
It  is  all  sorts  of  dead  ideas  and  lifeless 
old  beliefs,  and  so  forth.  They  have  no 
vitality,  but  they  cling  to  us  all  the 
same,  and  we  can't  get  rid  of  them. 
Whenever  I  take  up  a  newspaper,  I  seem 
to  see  ghosts  gliding  between  the  lines. 
There  must  be  ghosts  all  the  country 
over,  as  thick  as  the  sands  of  the  seas. 


And  then  we  are  all  so  terribly  afraid  of 
the  light  !  "  To  which  very  properly 
responds  the  voice  of  the  world  through 
the  lips  of  Pastor  Manders  : 

"  Ah  !  here  we  have  the  fruits  of  your 
reading  —  those  horrible,  revolutionary, 
free-thinking  books  ! " 

A  play  with  such  a  theme  could  not 
be  other  than  a  tragedy,  and  it  fulfills 
its  promise.  We  have  the  struggle  and 
final  overthrow,  told  with  a  climax  of 
horror  and  pathos  impossible  to  surpass, 
of  Oswald  Alving,  the  hero,  whom  the 
hereditary  ghosts  of  his  father's  sins  — r- 
(or  shall  we  say  the  ghostly  descendants 
of  those  ghosts  ?)  —  surround  and  van- 
quish. 

The  play  is  marvellous,  and  a  delicious 
and  life-giving  morality  breathes  through 
its  terrible  pages ;  — this  to  ^ts)  but  what 
will  society  say  to  its  daring- assertions, 
its  frank  discussions  of  "taboo"  topics, 
the  more  startling  as  they  come  from  the 
lips  of  a  woman  the  truly  heroic  mother  ? 
—  What  to  the  free  treatment  of  the 
whole  drama,  which  one  is  ashamed  to 
label  "courageous,"  its  tranquil  simplic- 
ity arguing  a  height  above  the  need  of 
courage.  It  would  have  seemed  quite 
certain  that  no  audience  in  England  or 
America  would  submit  to  its  unchanged 
representation,  —  hardly  credible  that 
Norway,  Germany  and  France  should  do 
so.  It. did  create  a  storm  at  the  outset, 
"but,"  says  Havelock  Ellis,  "like  most 
things  that  begin  by  arousing  opposition, 
it  has  become  widely  known  and  appre- 
ciated." 

"  The  irony  of  the  piece,"  he  remarks, 
"is  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  invol- 
untary agency  of  Pastor  Manders,  the 
consummate  flower  of  conventional  mo 
rality."  It  might  be  added  that  this  is 
the  irony  of  all  the  plays  of  Ibsen, —  in- 
cidentally it  is  the  irony  of  life  also  ! 

"  As  the  Doll  House  is  the  tragedy  of 
marriage,  so  is  Ghosts  the  tragedy  of 
heredity,"  but  each  and  every  of  these 
dramas  is  a  tragedy  of  social  life,  and 
appalling  as  is  the  touch  of  the  revealer, 
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in  so  far  is  it  also  healing  and  benefi- 
cent. 

Lastly,  we  have  in  one  volume  the 
"Enemy  of  Society"  which  one  would 
confidently  class  with  Coriolanus,  as  to 
be  read  rather  than  acted  ;  and  yet  it 
has  been  acted,  I  believe,  with  overwhelm- 
ing success.  t 

Dr.  Stockman,  medical  director  of  the 
Baths,  which  are  the  principal  source  of 
the  town's  prosperity,  discovers  the 
waters  to  be  infected  and  dangerous. 
He  at  once,  with  generous  enthusiasm, 
makes  the  fact  known,  and  proposes  a 
remedy  to  cost  a  small  fortune,  and  close 
the  Baths  for  two  years  or  more.  So  far 
from  being  received  as  a  public  benefac- 
tor, he  is  met  with  a  storm  of  indignant 
protest,  and  the  opposition  of  the  entire 
community.  When  he  persists  in  his 
statements,  he  becomes  an  object  of 
public  persecution  ;  his  house  is  stoned, 
his  position  in  the  town  is  ruined,  his 
home  is  broken  up,  and  nothing  is  left 
him  but  "  to  teach  ragamuffin  children, 
and  doctor  the  poor  gratuitously  ";  this, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  a  moral  victory. 
There  is  a  great  scene  where  the  Doc- 
tor, addressing  a  public  meeting,  de- 
clares his  opinions  amid  a  universal  up- 
roar. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
could  be  rendered  upon  the  stage  with 
half  the  force  of  the  reading. 

Ibsen  is  a  Socialist,  of  course,  but  a 
constructive  Socialist,  whose  aspiration 
is  to  level  up,  not  down.  "  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  avails  "  he  says,  "  to  rev- 
olutionize people's  minds."  And  again, 
"  Mere  democracy  cannot  solve  the  so- 
cial question.  An  element  of  aristoc- 
racy must  be  introduced  into  our  life. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  the  purse,  or  even  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  intellect.  I  mean  the  aris- 
tocracy of  character,  of  will,  of  mind. 
That  "only  can  free  us.  From  two  groups 
will  this  aristocracy  I  hope  for  come  to 
our  people,  — from  our  women  and  our 
workmen.  The  revolution  in  the  social 
condition  now  preparing  in  Europe,  is 


chiefly  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
workers  and  the  women.  In  this  I  place 
all  my  hopes  and  expectations,  —  for  this 
I  will  work  all  my  life  and  with  all  my 
strength." 

The  great  writer  is  now  sixty-two  years 
old.  He  is  described  as  of  a  remarkable 
and  vigorous  personality.  He  has  lived 
much  in  solitude,  wilfully  and  deliber- 
ately choosing  to  s  ever  every  close  tie 
that  might  serve  to  enslave  or  silence, 
preferring  to  be  absolutely  free  to  speak 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  declaring 
that  even  a  friend  is  a  fetter,  and  an  ob- 
ligation to  compromise.  Does  this  pas- 
sion for  freedom  seem  over-strained,  we 
have  but  to  remember  our  common  life ; 
—  how  many  times  in  a  single  day  we 
are  deflected  from  the  higher  course  we 
should  have  taken,  are  led  to  withhold 
or  modify  the  truth  we  should  have 
spoken,  the  integrity  we  should  have 
shown,  out  of  pity,  tenderness,  fear,  per- 
suaded courtesy  or  fancied  obligation  to 
those  who  walk  beside  us,  hold  our  hands 
or  rest  upon  our  hearts. 

It  is  not  a  joyful  thing  to  be  greater 
than  one's  age  !  It  costs  !  It  is  not  a 
comfortable  thing  to  be  light-bearer  to 
those  who  prefer  darkness,  nor  an  agree- 
able thing  to  be  truth-proclaimer  to  those 
who  love  the  familiar  false  :  but  to  give 
up  home  and  family,  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  love  and  friendship  to  be 
all  this  to  a  world  which  will  hate  and 
denounce  you  for  it, — though  it  be  nei- 
ther a  joyful,  comfortable  nor  agreeable 
fate,  may  possibly  be  a  divine  one  ! 

When  we  call  the  roll  of  the  names 
which  have  immortalized  their  countries 
in  this  century,  we  shall  have  Tolsto'f  for 
Russia,  Hugo  for  France,  the  great  po- 
et Whitman  for  America,  and  for  Nor- 
way—  Henrik  Ibsen  !  But  each  of  these 
matchless  names  for  the  world  !  So  that 
we  too,  laying  down  the  plays  of  Ibsen, 
may  proudly  and  gratefully  exclaim  with 
the  people  of  London, 

"  Now,  at  last,  we  have  a  great  Dram- 
atist ! " 

Grace  Ellery  Channing. 
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LAND 
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en's  sto- 
r  y  o 
Mexican 


ta  and  Chinita,1  which  ran  as  a  serial  in 
1887  and  1888.  In  that  shape  it  attracted 
much  attention,  and  was  praised  by  many 
good  critics.  It  has  been  since  issued  by 
Roberts  Brothers  in  pleasing  book  form. 
Having  shown  approval  to  the  story  by 
running  it  as  a  leading  feature  for  many 
months,  it  is  not  necessary  nor  in  taste 
for  the  OVERLAND  to  pass  judgment  on 
it  again.  We  have  therefore  been  silent 
regarding  the  book  for  some  months, 
watching  with  interest  the  reviews  in 
other  journals.  The  result  has  been 
pleasing  ;  for  it  has  been  seen  that  while 
some  critics  have  blamed  the  story  as 
too  long  and  too  complicated  in  plot,  all 
have  recognized  its  strong  portrayal  of 
character,  and  its  truth  to  the  Mexico  of 
the  troublous  days  of  Juarez  and  Ram- 
irez. Moreover,  the  rule  has  been  that 
the  higher  the  authority  of  the  reviewer, 
the  more  favorable  the  review. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  re- 
printing, mainly  in  the  line  of  translating 
into  English  the  Spanish  of  the  original. 
In  some  cases  this  was  wise  ;  for  OVER- 
LAND readers  as  a  rule  may  be  expected 
to  have  grown  familiar  with  the  common 

H'hata  and  Chinita.  By  Louise  Palmer  Heaven. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers:  1889.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco bv  Sunriel  Carson  &  Co. 


Spanish  phrases  more  than  a  larger  pub- 
lic has ;  but  it  would  seem,  for  example, 
that  " porfero"  should,  after  one  explan- 
ation, convey  the  meaning  intended  as 
well  as  "gate-keeper,"  and  surely  the 
Spanish  words  keep  before  the  reader's 
mind  the  more  vivid  picture  of  the  pecu- 
liar people  portrayed.  But  on  the  whole 
Mrs.  Heaven  has  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  new  dress  of  her  novel,  as  well 
as  with  the  reception  it  has  received 
from  critics,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from 
the  public.  Even  those  that  read  it 
closely  as  it  appeared  in  the  OVERLAND 
will  find  that  it  bears  the  test  of  a  sec- 
ond and  continuous  reading  in  its  new 
shape. 

Metserott,  Shoemaker?  a  novel  by  an 
unknown  hand,  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  same  great  "questions  that  Look- 
ing Backward  boldly  attacked.  It  is 
even  bolder  in  that  it  takes  no  leap  into 
the  future  to  .get  clear  space  for  the  un- 
folding of  a  Utopia,  but  looks  forward 
and  not  backward,  and  seeks  to  find  the 
present  means  whereby  the  Utopian  fu- 
ture of  Christian  Socialism  may  be  hast- 
ened. 

Co-operation  is  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  view  taken,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  typical  co-operative  company, 
"  Price's,"  is  related  in  detail  from  its 
beginning,  when  the  widowed  shoemak- 
er invites  an  overworked  seamstress  to 
cease  a  part  of  her  toil  with  the  needle 
in  order  to  cook  for  him,  to  its  result  in 
occupying  whole  ranges  of  buildings  in 
which  all  manner  of  trades  are  carried 
on.  The  central  kitchen  and  common 
table  are  the  bond  of  union,  and  the 
scheme,  in  the  book,  works  most  harmo- 
niously. 


2Metzerott,  Shoemaker. 
Crowell  &  Co.  1889. 


New   York  ;    Thomas   Y. 
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It  is  easy  enough  to  find  the  fallacy  in 
the  notion,  and  to  prick  with  cold  fact 
the  glittering  bubble  of  the  rainbow 
hues.  One  has  but  to  point  out  the  ex- 
ceptional character  of  the  people  that 
establish  this  co-operative  company,  to 
show  that  they  are  gifted  with  a  force  of 
purpose,  an  integrity  of  mind,  a  fervor 
of  spirit,  not  easy  to  find  in  flesh  and 
blood,  and  that  these  are  necessary  to 
the  scheme,  not  only  in  its  inception  but 
in  its  daily  working.  Put  it  this  way  : 
given  a  community  the  leading  spirits 
and  any  considerable  number  of  whose 
members  resemble  in  character  the  peo- 
ple found  in  the  book,  and  any  scheme  of 
government  or  economic  policy  would 
work  well. 

Nevertheless,  this  story  is  only  one 
of  many  straws  that  show  how  the  wind 
of  popular  aspiration  blows  toward  social 
changes  of  a  radical  sort.  This  aspira- 
tion may  not  persist  according  to  the 
lines  laid  down  by  George  or  Lassalle,  or 
Bellamy,  or  the  author  of  Metzerott,  but 
that  it  is  a  blind  intimation  of  some  con- 
spicuous step  in  social  evolution  to  be 
taken  before  long  is  possible.  Books 
like  the  present  may  do  the  conservative 
the  service  of  showing  the  coming  terror 
in  an  aspect  that  will  bring  more  of 
sleep  to  his  pillow.  This  red  monster  is 
not  so  dreadful  on  a  close  view  of  his 
purposes  and  methods. 

To  the  radical  also  there  is  a  good  in 
such  a  book,  for  it  breathes  through  and 
through  the  spirit  of  love  and  modera- 
tion, and  it  deprecates  in  a  most  forci- 
ble way  the  use  of  the  violent  hand. 
There  is  a  strike  and  a  mob  scene  as  the 
climax  of  the  story,  and  the  moral  is  un- 
mistakable. The  socialism  of  the  book 
is  "Christian  socialism,"  which,  it  is 
impressed  on  the  reader,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  anarchism.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  dangers  in 
these  gentle  and  reasonable  books  that 
advocate  social  change,  such  as  would 
not  attach  to  violent  ones.  For  the  im- 
mediate, practical  steps  proposed  toward 


any  such  change  are  almost  certain  to  be 
—  in  a  country  where  legislation  follows 
so  easily  on  every  motion  of  popular  sen- 
timent —  some  legislative  action  ;  and 
many  thousands  of  people  whose  funda- 
mental conservatism  would  revolt  at 
once  against  violence,  are  easily  led  into 
the  evil  far  more  real  here  of  ill-consid- 
ered legislation.  Meanwhile,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  well-wishing  are  fixed  on 
some  hopeless  scheme  of  outwitting  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  at  a  blow 
by  a  little  different  arrangement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  game,  useful  and  prac- 
tical reforms  cannot  get  a  hearing  from 
these  magnificent  dreamers.  Thousands, 
for  instance,  are  pledged  to  advocate  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  telegraphs,  be- 
cause they  are  assured  that  is  the  first 
step  toward  Bellamy's  paradise.  It  may 
prove  best  ultimately  for  the  govern- 
ment to  own  the  telegraphs,  or  it  may 
not ;  at  present,  with  our  present  civil 
service  and  electoral  methods,  it  could 
mean  nothing  but  a  tremendous  increase 
of  corruption.  Yet  who  that  is  going  to 
make  the  whole  world  over  in  a  century 
will  postpone  the  first  chapter  of  his  rev- 
olution, until  the  slow,  hard  struggle  for 
civil  service  reform  and  ballot  reform 
shall  be  won  ? 

In  the  literary  aspect  Metzerott  is  de- 
serving of  commendation.  It  is  unmis- 
takably an  interesting  story,  and  some 
of  the  characters  are  unusually  good. 
Metzerott,  Louis  Metzerott  (his  son), 
Ernest  Clare,  preacher  and  carpenter, 
and  above  all,  Father  McClosky,  win 
the  reader's  regard.  Father  McClosky 
is  the  priest  who  satisfies  his  conscience 
by  humorously  addressing  as  "  bloody- 
minded  heretics  "  his  Protestant  friends, 
with  whom  he  is  working  hand  and 
glove.  A  quotation  from  him  will  show 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
socialist,  already  mentioned,  are  not  un- 
known to  the  author. 

It  is  a  great  thing  we  are  doing  here  for  the  poor, 
and  there's  a  many  would  like  to  see  something  of 
the  kind  prevail  all  through  the  land  ;  but  that  sort 
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of  thing,  Mrs.  Kellar,  ye  may  call  it  Communism,  or 
Socialism,  or  whatever  ye  like,  but  av  there  is  n't 
self-control  and  loving-kindness  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
't  will  be  a  hell  on  earth. 

But  once  more,  the  present  system, 
with  general  self-control  and  loving- 
kindness,  would  make  us  happy,  and 
where  these  are  not  it  yet  exerts  its  re- 
pression on  the  activity  of  their  oppo- 
sites. 

Two  Coronets^  is  a  story,  strongly 
idyllic  in  its  tone,  of  Italy  and  Maine. 
The  Italian  part  has  its  spice  of  mystery, 
intrigue,  passion,  and  crime,  but  the 
Down  East  life  is  almost  "clear  molas- 
ses." Connection  between  the  two  is 
made  by  several  visits  of  American  char- 
acters to  Italy,  where  they  exercise 
much  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  Ital- 
ian characters,  and  at  the  end  the  Amer- 
ican heroine  marries  the  Italian  count. 
On  this  heroine  the  greatest  care  has 
been  lavished  to  make  her  the  ideal 
maiden.  She  is  brought  up  by  her  fath- 
er, a  physician  of  wealth,  in  the  most 
Arcadian  of  rustic  retreats,  where  she 
shoots  bears  and  attains  all  the  graces  of 
culture.  Diana  is  not  more  divine  than 
this  beautiful  huntress,  whose  name  is 
Atalanta,  and  whose  graces  of  mind  and 
body  are  dwelt  on  till  the  reader  be- 
comes cloyed  with  so  much  sweetness. 
It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  bit  of  a  chance  to 
laugh  at  this  paragon,  when  her  excess 
of  agility  results  in  a  truly  simian  rever- 
sion to  arboreal  habits.  She  is  standing 
under  the  grape  trellis  with  the  count  at 
his  villa. 

She  laughed,  stepped  on  to  a  stone  before  her,  and 
from  that  to  a  higher,  and  from  that  to  a  bar  of  the 
trellis,  and  catching  at  the  upper  bar,  swung  herself 
into  space. 

Enchanted,  the  count  stretched  his  arms  out  to 
catch  her  if  she  should  fall. 

She  shook  her  head  at  him.  "  You  are  not  to 
touch  me.  Stand  aside,  and  I  will  jump  to  the  plat- 
form. " 

She  swung  herself  back,  and  alighted  with  a  bound 
on  the  platform,  her  cheeks  deeply  blushing. 

i  Two  Coronets.  By  Mary  Agnes  Tincker.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
isco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


Her  father  wishes  her  to  return  to 
America  with  him  for  a  year's  probation 
before  marrying  the  count,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  forty-six  and  a  widower.  The 
result  of  this  is  that, 

when  there  was  only  half  an  hour  more,  Atalanta 
went  and  sat  beside  the  count  on  a  sofa,  and  put  her 
hand  in  his.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  dying.  .  . 
The  doctor  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Atalanta's  eyes 
seemed  to  be  growing  dim  ;  and  still  they  were  fixed 
on  the  count,  who  knelt  down  before  her,  and  pu 
his  arm  around  her;  and  her  father  took  her  hand. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  muttered  ;  and  then  louder,  as  if 
she  were  losing  her  senses,  "  My  child,  if  it  hurts 
you  so,  you  shall  not  go  ! " 

She  moved  her  lips  but  could  not  speak. 

"  She  shall  not  go  !  "  the  count  exclaimed. 

She  spoke  then,  such  a  poor,  faint  voice,  "Oh, 
yes  !  "  She  said,  "  I  will  go.  I  ought  to  go.  Hut, 
my  love,  I  am  looking  my  last  on  you.  We  shall 
never  meet  again  !  " 

These,  of  course,  are  not  given  as  fair 
samples  of  the  book  or  its  style,  but  to 
make  the  point  that  its  sublime  goes  the 
fatal  step  too  far.  There  is  an  Italian 
heroine  that  is  more  life-like,  because 
more  possible  ;  but  there  is  nowhere  the 
touch  of  the  real  that  modern  writers 
have  taught  us  to  require,  and  the  result 
is  a  lack  of  interest,  unless  the  reader  can 
interest  himself  in  finding  causes  for  a 
smile  where  the  author  least  intended  it. 

A  novel  even  more  open  to  criticism 
as  hyper-romantic,  is  The  Last  of  the 
Thorndikes?  in  which  also  the  author 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  getting  away 
from  common  surroundings  to  be  free 
from  the  trammels  of  reality.  He  chooses 
to  send  his  hero,  a  young  Boston  busi- 
ness man,  to  Hongkong,  where  he  places 
him  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  merchant. 
There  a  most  remarkable  Platonic  love 
is  developed  between  the  young  man  and 
the  merchant's  daughter.  In  true  roman- 
tic style  he  saves  her  from  death  in  a  run- 
away, and  she  afterward  reciprocates  by 
nursing  him  back  to  life  from  a  brain  fe- 
ver resulting  from  the  news  of  the  death 
of  his  Boston  fiancee.  He  is  marvel- 
ously  successful  in  business,  makes  mil- 

1  The  Last  of  the  Thorndikes.  By  James  R.  Gilmore. 
New  York:  The  People's  Publishing  Company. 
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lions  for  the  firm  by  his  brilliant  finan- 
ciering, and  rs  admitted  as  partner  the 
day  he  is  of  age,  less  than  two  years 
•  after  his  arrival  in  China.  Here  is  the 
way  that  his  adopted  "sister"  greets 
him  on  the  day  of  his  promotion : 

,  "  Let  me  congratulate  you,  clear  Richard,  on  being 
today  both  a  man  and  a  merchant.  Tell  me,  what 
shall  I  give  you  for  a  birthday  present  ?  " 

"Give  me  yourself,  my  sweet  one,"  he  said. 
"  Put  your  arms  about  my  neck,  and  call  me  your 
dear  brother." 

"  I '11  do  better  than  that,"  cried  the  impulsive 
girl,  throwing  her  arms  about  him  and  covering  his 
lips  with  kisses.  In  an  instant  she  shrank,  back, 
saying,  "Oh!  Richard,  what  have  I  done?  You 
will  think  me  unmaidenly." 

"Oh!  no,  my  dear,"  he  said,  putting  his  arms 
about  her,  and  pressing  his  lips  again  to  hers.  "  It 
expresses  our  mutual  feeling.  I  think  no  man  ever 
had  so  pure,  so  noble  a  sister  as  I  have." 

"Nor  any  woman  so  good,  so  manly_,  so  royal  a 
brother  as  I,"  she  said,  drawing  herself  gently 
away.  "  But,  Richard,  we'll  repeat  these  ceremo- 
monies  only  on  our  birthdays." 

The  father  and  mother  of  this  gentle 
damsel  not  only  do  not  object  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  are  only  a  shade  less 
demonstrative  themselves. 

But  the  climax  of  absurdity  comes 
when  the  father  is  dead,  and  the  mother 
and  daughter  and  the  hero  return  to 
America.  There  the  fiancee  supposed  to 
be  otead  comes  to  life  again,  the  hero 
marries  her  after  the  two  young  women 
have  agreed  that  her  claim  is  valid  by 
reason  of  priority,  and  they  all  live  in 
one  household  in  blissful  content.  It  is 
no  wonder  Mr.  Gilmore  went  to  China 
for  such  a  heroine.  There  are  of  course 
the  villain  and  villainess  in  such  a  tale, 
but  barring  these  so  perfect  a  lot  of  char- 
acters is  seldom  seen  even  in  novels. 
There  is  some  discussion  of  Christianity 
and  its  foundations  that  is  worth  atten- 
tion, but  the  palpable  falseness  of  the 
whole  picture  of  life  presented  robs  this 
argument  too  of  the  weight  it  would  oth- 
erwise carry. 

Stronger  in  every  respect  than  The 
Last  of  the  Thorndikes  (by  the  way, 
that  name  is  appropriate, —  there  are  no 
more  like  him)  is  an  anonymous  novel 

Vol.  xv.—  21. 


named  Priest  and  Puritan}-    The  good 
and  earnest  but  narrow-minded  -Metho- 
dist preacher  in  a  New  England  village 
is  brought  into  painful  contact  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  by  the  advent  of 
the  latter  into  the  village  where  Protest- 
antism  had   always  ruled    alone.     The 
Catholics   have    bought   the    ancestral 
home  of  the  preacher,  and  to  add  to  his 
bitterness  the  preacher's  good  but  "  un- 
awakened"   son  falls  in  love   with  the 
priest's  niece.     The  love  story  between 
these  two  is  very  prettily  told,  but  is 
secondary  in  the  book  to  the  narrative 
of  how  the  bigotry  of  the  preacher  (the 
Catholic,  it  seems,  is  singularly  free  from 
it)  is  gradually  overcome  by  time  and 
experience,  till  an  idyllic  state  of  recon- 
ciliation and  mutual  esteem  is  brought 
about.     The  Catholics  fare  very  well  in 
several  of  the  books  in  the  present  re- 
view, notably  in  Metzerott,  Shoemaker, 
where  the  priest,  Father  McClosky,  car- 
ries off  much  of  the  honor ;  and  in  The 
Last  of  the    Thorndikes,  where    Sister 
Theresa  is  the  prime  speaker  for  Chris- 
tianity.    It  is  a  pleasing  sign,  and  this 
no  \£\.,  Priest  and  Puritan,  avowedly  writ- 
ten in  the  interests  of  better  understand- 
ing between  Protestant  and  Romanist,  is 
welcome  in  that  connection. 

Bret  Harte  is  more  pleasing  in  his 
short  stories  than  in  his  novels,  possibly 
because  mental  indolence,  which  he 
shares  with  many  writers  greater  and 
lesser  than  himself,  has  often  made  him 
seem  to  wind  up  his  stories  as  soon  as 
the  requisite  copy  for  a  volume  was 
written,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  his 
plot.  The  shorter  flight  is  complete 
before  the  wing  tires.  The  name  story, 
"The  Heritage  of  Dedlow  Marsh,"  is  the 
narrative  of  the  short  and  ill-fated  ming- 
ling with  garrison  town  society  of  the 
son  and  daughter  of  a  rich  but  misan- 
thropic man,  a  marsh  dweller  that  he 
may  have  no  neighbors.  After  his 
death  his  children  are  confirmed  in  their 
father's  misanthropy  by  the  disrespect 

1  Priest  and  Puritan.     Brentanos.     New  York  :   1889 
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shown  to  his  memory  even  at  his  funer- 
al. Later  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  stir  of  youthful  blood  takes  them 
out  of  the' marsh  for  a  time,  but  they 
return  stricken  to  its  cool  solitudes,  con- 
tent with  the  lonely  nature  that  never 
lies  to  them. 

The  other  stories  are  "A  Knight 
Errant  of  the  Foothills,"  Don  Quixote 
reduced  to  terms  of  California ;  "  A 
Secret  of  Telegraph  Hill,"  a  story  of 
Vigilance  Committee  days  on  Harte's 
favorite  theme,  that  over  piety  is  sure 
to  cover  volcanic  passion  ;  and  "  Captain 
Jim's  Friend,"  a  mining  story  introdu- 
cing a  new  type  of  the  "  pardner  "  rela- 
tion ;  something  in  the  Jack  Bunsby 
style. 

All  these  tales  are  pleasant  to  read, 
and  if  not  equal  to  the  earlier  short 
stories,  all  readers  of  Bret  Harte  have 
ceased  to  expect  that,  and  will  be  glad  to 
get  what  he  can  write,  so  long  as  it  is  as 
good  as  The  Heritage  of  Dedlow  Marsh. 

A  Nameless  Wrestler  is  another  story 
of  Western  life,  Portland  and  the  Bitter 
Root  country  being  the  particular  local- 
ities. It  is  a  story  of  a  sin  and  its  con- 
sequences, but  the  sin  is  covered  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book,  and  only  at  the 
very  end  does,  it  break  on  the  reader. 
There  it  comes  as  a  painful  surprise  and 
wakes  a  resentful  feeling  that  sympathy 
and  admiration  have  been  demanded 
under  false  pretences.  If  taken  into 
confidence  at  the  beginning  we  might 
have  learned  to  forgive,  but  deceived  till 
the  end  in  the  character  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  it  is  hard  to  be  as  charita- 
ble to  her  as  the  author  has  evidently 
expected.  It  is  right  and  just  that  the 
punishment  visited  on  the  man  is  far 
the  heavier,  but  the  remorse  that  makes 
of  him  an  insane  outcast,  whose  very 
name  has  perished  from  the  earth,  ought 
to  have  had  more  effect  on  the  woman 
than  merely  to  have  kept  her  from  mar- 

The  Heritage  of  Dedlow  Marsh,  and  Other  Tales. 
By  Bret  Harte.  Boston:  Hoiighton,  Mifflin  &  Co.: 
1889.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  & 
Co. 


riage  for  some  years,  and  roused  in  her 
mind  a  mild  flavor  of  cynicism.  This 
woman  also  makes  the  coldest  of  mer- 
cenary marriages,  while  loving  another 
man,  and  the  author  seems  to  allow  this 
since  the  motive  was  to  acquire  wealth 
for  the  education  of  an  unacknowledged 
son.  There  is  none  of  the  surface  im- 
morality in  this  story  that  there  was  in 
some  novels  in  vogue  a  few  months  ago, 
but  none  the  less  dangerous  is  this  moral 
obtuseness  that  would  lead  us  to  admire 
that  which  is  not  admirable,  and  count 
righteous  that  which  is  eternally  wrong. 
The  stronger  the  book  the  worse  its 
effect,  and  A  Nameless  Wrestler  has  in 
it  some  of  the  elements  of  strength. 

A  bright  little  tale  is»7>z  the  Time  of 
the  Cherry  Viewing?-  a  story  of  an 
agreeably  sub-acid  heroine  traveling  in 
Japan,  and  her  love  affair  with  a  New 
York  merchant.  At  first,  she  thinks 
him  one  of  those  objectionable  drum- 
mers that  have  harried  Japan  of  its  an- 
tiquities from  sordid  motives.  Her  at- 
tempts to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  in 
spite  of  treachery  within,  and  the  pas- 
sages of  arms  resulting,  are  very  amus- 
ingly told.  Of  course  it  turns  out  all 
right. 

A  pretty  story  of  Alsatian  life  i$  Le 
Bleuet?  full  of  tender  feeling,  of  rural 
charm,  and  gentle  manners.  There  is  a 
note  of  introduction  by  George  Sand, 
that  gives  it  high  praise  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  character  drawing.  Possibly,  the 
story  in  its  English  dress  would  not 
have  attracted  such  praise  unaided,  but 
few  will  be  inclined  to  .quarrel  with 
George  Sand's  estimate.  The  picture 
given  of  the  relations  between  the  land- 
ed peasantry  and  the  nobility  is  aston- 
ishing in  the  simplicity  and  freedom  it 
indicates.  A  very  pleasant  half  hour 
may  be  spent  in  the  Alsace  of  this  book 

Miss   Braddpn's  work  is  sufficiently 

1  In  the  Time  of  the  Cherry  Viewing.     By  Margaret . 
Peale.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons      1889. 

-  Le  Bleuet.     By  Gustave  Haller.    Translated  from 
the  FrenchhyM.de  I. — .  New  York  :  Brentanos.    1889. 
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known  to  novel  readers  to  enable  them 
to  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  what 
to  expect  from  her.  The  Day  Will 
Come 1  is  a  detective  story  of  a  very  in- 
genious sort,  and  worked  out  with  the 
skill  gained  in  a  long  practice  in  novel 
writing.  To  use  the  phrase  in  its  more 
favorable  sense,  she  is  a  master  mechan- 
ic of  stories. 

Two  collections  of  short  stories  by 
English  story  writers 2  have  been  made 
by  the  Crowells  from  a  penny  series  of 
publications  put  forth  in  England,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  penny  dreadful. 
They  are  six  in  a  volume,  by  such  writ- 
ers as  Farjeon,  Grant  Allen,  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  G.  Manville  Fenn.  The  stor- 
ies have  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  pro- 
fessional English  story,  often  comment- 
ed on,  though  the  merits  are  more  prom- 
inent than  the  defects  in  the  present  se- 
ries. They  are  unmistakably  pleasant 
reading  for  unintellectual  people,  and  so 
are  better  adapted  to  their  purpose  than 
better  stories  would  have  been.  That 
purpose  is  surely  a  commendable  one. 

Circumstances  Beyond  Control*  is  a 
slight  and  crude  story  of  hypnotism.  A 
"  subject  "  is  forced  to  commit  a  bank 
robbery  under  the  forceful  influence,  and 
has  difficulty  in  clearing  himself  of  the 
consequences  until  his  lawyer  proves  the 
stronger  in  a  duel  of  will  pov/er  with  the 
hypnotizer. 

The  novel  with  a  purpose  has  become 
so  familiar  that  any  development  of  it 
can  hardly  be  a  surprise,  and  advertising 
enterprise  so  pervasive  that  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  in  an  advertising  novel 
is  met  without  a  shock.  But  the  adver- 
tising novel  must  be  of  better  quality 
than  A  Masque  of  Honor*  to  accomplish 

1  The  Day  Will  Come.     By  Miss  Braddon.    Franklin 
Square   Library  :     Harper  &   Bros. :   New  York.     1889. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

2  Paying  the  Penalty,  and  Other  Stories.     New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     1889.  . 

Three  Times  Tried,  and  Other  Stories.    Ibid. 

3 Circumstances  Beyond  Control.  By  Luther  H.  Bick- 
ford.  Chicago:  Chas.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  1889. 

4  A  Masque  of  Honor.  By  Caroline  Washburn  Rokc- 
wood.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. '  New  York.  1889. 


its  purpose,  puffing  a  watering  place.  It 
is  a  vapid  love  story,  turning  on  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  plot. 

Three  books  yet  to  be  noticed  are  ad- 
dressed to  younger  readers,  though  not 
distinctly  children's  books.  A  Colonial 
Boy5'\s  a  story  of  a  visit  paid  by  a  school- 
boy to  a  delightfully  antique  house  with 
two  delightfully  antique  old  people  in  it. 
In  the  old  "linkcloset/'asthey  call  anan- 
cient  cabinet  of  historical  relics,  is  found 
material  for  many  pleasant  stories  of 
bygone  days.  A  little  girl's  visit  to 
Mt.  Vernon  in  the  last  days  of  Wash- 
ington's life  is  one,  and  the  narrative  of 
the  first  settling  of  Maryland  by  Lord 
Baltimore's  colony,  told  as  the  diary  of 
a  boy  settler,  is  another,  and  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  book.  The  whole  is 
written  in  a  very  pleasing  style,  and  its 
lessons  of  patriotism,  of  reverence,  of 
kindness  to  the  Indians,  are  put  in  a  way 
that  ought  to  be  attractive  fo  any  manly 
boy.  The  historical  value  of  the  book  is 
also  great,  for  Lionel  Wintour's  Diary 
gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  found- 
ing of  Maryland,  and  of  the  experiences 
of  the  colonists  on  first  landing  in  the 
beautiful  and  "empty  "  Maryland. 

Mr.  Goss's  "  Recollections  of  a  Pri- 
vate," and  other  papers  in  the  Century 
war  series  have  prepared  his  public  to 
expect  from  him  war  stories  with  life 
and  reality  in  them.  He  knows  where- 
of he  speaks,  and  has  not  suffered  the 
conventional  battle  picture,  nor  the 
glamor  of  time,  to  dim  his  memory  of 
things  as  they  were.  He  has  therefore 
written  a  book 6  that  will  please  the 
boys,  and  give  them  a  truer  impression 
of  what  war  is  than  the  whole  course 
generally  pursued  by  boys,  from  playing 
with  tin  soldiers  up  to  reading  Headley 
and  Abbott.  The  life  in  Andersonville 
prison  is  minutely  described  from  per- 

5  A  Colonial  Boy.      By   Mrs.  Nellie    Blessing  Eyster. 
Boston  :    D.   Lothrop  &  Co.     1889.     For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Joseph  H.  Dorety. 

6  Jed  ;   A   Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Army  of  '6i-'6^. 
By  Warren  Lee  Goss.    New  York  :    Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     1889. 
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sonal  experience,  and  the  narrative  of 
the  escape  is  sufficiently  thrilling  to 
please  the  most  ardent  of  youngsters. 
Older  people,  too,  will  read  with  pleas- 
ure the  story,  for  there  is  none  of  the 
manufactured  marvelous  about  it  that 
repels  them  from  most  books  written  for 
boys. 

The  third 2  of  these  books  for  young 
people  is  very  different  from  the  other 
two.  It  is  a  girl's  story  of  rural  and  do- 

2  Margaret  Ellison.  By  Mary  Graham.  Philadelphia: 
1889.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  & 
Co. 


mestic  life  in  Pennsylvania  oil  regions. 
A  strong  religious  tone  pervades  the 
book,  making  it  distinctly  what  is  called 
a  Sunday  school  story,  but  this  element 
is  not  put  forward  so  obtrusively  as  to 
be  likely  to  offend  the  young  people  it 
seeks  to  win.  There  is  something  of 
the  introspectiveness  considered  neces- 
sary in  girls'  books,  but  it  is  not  of  the 
morbid  variety,  and  many  a  girl  will  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  these  young  people, 
with  little  longing  for  anything  more 
stirring. 


RECENT  BOOKS  IN  PEDAGOGICS. 


IN  no  department  of  knowledge  has 
there  been  more  activity  of  late  in  the 
United  States  than  the  inquiry  into 
things  pedagogic.  The  whole  science  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  these  efforts  have 
been  more  or  less  desultory  and  unsys- 
tematic. But  the  fact  must  be  admitted 
that  a  livelier  interest  is  being  taken 
both  in  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach 
it,  and  thoughtful  men  are  interesting 
themselves  more  and  more  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  instruction  given 
to  the  younger  generation. 

That  American  schools  are  not  as  a 
whole  more  efficient,  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  full 
corps  of  scientifically  trained  teachers. 
Fortunately,  the  day  has  passed  when 
the  teaching  of  primary  grades  is  rele- 
gated to  the  poorly  equipped  teachers. 
In  most  graded  schools, —  especially  in 
those  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns, — 
the  majority  of  the  instructors  have  come 
to  be  teachers  with  good  education  and 
scientific  normal  training.  But  in  the 


country  schools  the  case  is  different. 
The  salaries  are  so  small  and  the  social 
conditions  so  unattractive,  that  these 
schools  are  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  teachers  of  the  poorer  sort. 
There  are  liberal  provisions  for  normal 
and  training  schools  in  the  constitutions 
of  most  of  the  States.  But  the  increase 
in  population,  and  consequent  rapid 
growth  of  local  schools,  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  supply  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers skilled  in  their  profession.  It  is  so 
frankly  admitted  that  a  large  contingent 
of  American  teachers  must  come  to  their 
work  untrained,  that  the  effort  to  mend 
matters  has  taken  the  line  of  providing 
such  tools  in  the  hands  of  this  contin- 
gent that  as  little  harm  as  possible  may 
come  from  their  unskillful  use.  As  a  re- 
sult, Americais  perhaps  most  thoroughly 
of  all  countries  equipped  with  text  books 
and  apparatus  for  schools  ;  and  further, 
every  day  sees  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  books  on  educational  topics  aimed  to 
guide  and  counsel  the  teacher  in  his 
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daily  work.  The  historical,  the  critical, 
and  the  practical  are  all  receiving  care- 
ful attention,  and  a  body  of  professional 
literature  is  now  opening  to  the  teacher, 
which,  if  consulted,  will  do  all  that  books 
can  to  enable  him  to  act  intelligently 
in  almost  every  detail  of  his  profession. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  important 
books  on  the  theoretical  side  is  Morgan  s 
Studies  in  Pedagogy^  Like  all  modern 
educators,  Mr.  Morgan  bases  the  science 
of  teaching  on  the  laws  of  psychology. 
Taking  as  his  definition  of  education  the 
text  from  Kant,  that  "  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  to  give  to  the  individual  all  the 
perfection  of  which  he  is  susceptible," 
he  sets  forth  clearly  the  mental  faculties 
of  the  child  on  which  the  teacher  must 
expect  to  act,  and  elaborates  at  length 
the  ways  and  means  of  properly  develop- 
ing these  faculties  into  that  complete 
manhood,  which  he  characterizes  as  be- 
ing the  state  in  which  a  man  is  most 
"  strong,  active,  intelligent,  wise,  good, 
useful,  and  happy." 

There  is  nothing  very  new  about  this 
statement.  For  years,  teachers  have 
been  told  that  they  must  understand 
psychology  before  they  can  intelligently 
go  to  work.  But  the  book  is  at  once  new 
and  interesting,  in  that  it  is  so  eminently 
lucid  and  practical  in  its  presentation  of 
these  older  facts.  The  difficulty  with 
the  teachers  has  not  been  that  they  do 
not  want  to  apply  psychological  princi- 
ples to  their  work.  But  most  of  the 
text  books  on  the  subject  have  been  so 
involved  and  purely  scientific  that  they 
have  found  difficulty  first  in  understand- 
ing them,  and  afterwards  in  discrimin- 
ating what  parts  were  specially  applica- 
ble to  the  work  they  had  to  do. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  avoided  many  diffi- 
culties of  this  sort.  He  is  engaged  in 
proving  no  theory,  and  only  presents  a 
general  scheme  as  a  basis  for  the  practi- 
cal work  further  on.  There  are  excel- 
lent chapters  on  training  the  senses, 

1  Studies  in  Pedagogy.  By  Thomas  J.  Morgan.  Bos- 
ton :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  1890. 


training  the  will,  training  to  think,  train- 
ing to  learn,  and  other  topics.  Particu- 
larly good  is  the  one  on  training  the  sen- 
sibilities. Too  little  stress  is  ordinarily 
put  on  the  value  of  educating  the  feel- 
ings. The  tendency  is  to  subordinate 
the  education  of  the  emotions  to  that  of 
the  intellect.  The  advantage  of  parallel 
development  in  these  lines  is  well 
brought  out,  and  intelligent  suggestions 
given  for  its  proper  awakening. 

If  objection  were  to  be  made  to  this 
book,  it  would  probably  be  that  it  was 
too  "  teachery."  The  author  has  an  awe 
for  his  profession  that  amounts  almost 
to  worship.  It  is  well  to  be  impressed 
with  the  value  and  dignity  of  one's  call- 
ing, but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  set 
it  on  so  high  a  pedestal  that  it  becomes, 
too  good  for  every  day  use.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  book  is  a  useful  and 
practical  one,  and  will  rank  well  with 
the  standard  text  books  on  the  subject. 

In  the  field  of  history,  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Boone's  Education  in 
the  United  Sfates^both on  account  of  its 
historical  value,  and  of  the  position  it 
occupies  in  relation  to  its  field.  It  is  the 
pioneer  history  of  education  in  the  re- 
public, —  the  first  connected  attempt  to 
co-ordinate  the  infinitude  of  details  that 
make  up  our  hundred  years  of  education- 
al progress.  That  this  is  so  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  during  this  hundred 
years,  and  in  the  United  States,  was 
originated  and  developed  the  entire  the- 
ory of  what  we  call  the  "  public  school." 
So  familiar  are  we  with  its  workings 
now,  and  so  certain  of  its  benefits,  that 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  hardly  a 
century  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
general  public  education. 

Not  that  before  this  time  there  was  no 
provision  for  education  at  state  expense. 
Probably  no  state  has  ever  existed  that 
did  not  in  some  way  provide  for  the  sys 
tematic  training  of  its  youth.  But  up 

l  Education  in  the  United  States.  By  Richard  G. 
Boone.  International  Educational  Series.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1889. 
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to  the  time  above  mentioned  there  was 
an  idea  of  charity  connected  with  free 
education  that  not  only  made  it  more 
elementary  in  scope,  but  also  caused  it 
to  be  avoided  by  the  very  classes  it  was 
most  closely  designed  to  reach.  It  was 
a  purely  American  idea,  that  to  the  chil- 
dren of  every  citizen  alike  belonged  of 
right  the  best  education  that  the  State 
could  give.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  closer 
use  of  words,  to  say  that  the  successful 
application  of  the  idea  was  first  a  purely 
American  one. 

The  development  of  this  view  occupies 
much  of  the  book.  Beginning  with  the 
earliest  American  schools,  and  the  inter- 
esting query  whether  our  system  is  a 
natural  evolution  from  the  social  usages 
of  England  or  of  Holland,  the  narrative 
passes  through  the  colonial  systems  of 
instruction  to  those  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  when  the  kindling  fires  ot  free- 
dom warmed  into  life  the  broader  and 
more  liberal  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  universal  education. 

The  rise  and  development  of  syste- 
matic supervision  by  the  State  in  educa- 
tional affairs  was  very  gradual.  Starting 
with  some  form  of  the  district  system, 
—  which  the  author  characterizes  as  the 
extreme  of  decentralization, —  he  shows 
how  the  adoption  of  State  systems,  and 
laterof  countyandcity  systems,  followed 
as  a  logical  necessity  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government.  A  rapid  sur- 
vey of  recent  institutions  is  also  given, 
with  comparative  tables  of  courses  of 
study,  and  sketches  of  the  men  whose 
work  brought  about  the  reforms  and  ad- 
vancement. 

Aside  from  the  main  idea,  much  space 
is  devoted  to  collateral  and  supplemen- 
tary institutions,  the  great  libraries  and 
learned  societies,  and  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  unfortunate  and 
criminal  classes.  Education  in  the 
South  has  a  special  chapter,  as  has 
also  the  higher  education  of  women. 
The  ground  covered  is  so  wide  that  of 
necessity  the  work  is  condensed  and 


sketchy.  But  it  gives  with  great  fair- 
ness and  much  force  the  general  rela- 
tions of  educational  events,  and  will  be 
both  a  valuable  and  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  library  of  the  teacher. 

When  a  man  gets  an  idea  firmly  fixed 
in  his  head  he  is  apt  to  make  too  much 
of  it,  and  be  more  or  less  unreasonable 
in  the  value  he  places  upon  it.  An  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this  is  Colonel 
Parker's  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of 
"  slopes,"  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
geography.1  He  has  convinced  himself 
that  in  no  other  way  can  the  child  really 
learn  intelligently  about  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  its  inhabitants.  Briefly  stated, 
the  theory  is  this :  All  irregularities  in 
the  earth's  surface  are  the  result  of  the 
combinations  of  two  slopes  that  meet. 
Meeting  above  the  normal  level  they 
form  a  water  shed  or  rnountain  range, 
meeting  below,  a  valley  or  river  basin. 
The  psychological  basis  of  all  description 
must  be  a  mental  concept  of  the  thing 
described.  The  failure  to  make  clear  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  difference  be- 
tween the  map  of  a  country  and  the 
country  itself,  results  from  the  lack  of 
such  mental  concept.  Most  geography 
teaching  fails  to  make  clear  the  distinc- 
tion, because  it  is  too  desultory.  The 
only  way  to  co-ordinate  the  myriad  facts 
presented  into  a  harmonious  whole,  is  to 
begin  with  some  very  simple  and  .com- 
prehensible form  of  this  whole,  and  fill 
in  the  details  as  his  imagination  is  able 
to  grasp  4them.  The  idea  of  slopes  fur- 
nishes Colonel  Parker  with  this  basic 
form.  The  general  shape  of  the  great 
land  bodies  is  the  first  thing  taught. 
Thus,  the  general  form  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  sections  is  given  by  a  triangle,  the 
slopes  of  which  meet  at  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  general  idea 
being  thus  established,  little  by  little  the 
details  are  filled  in. 

The  whole  aim,  of  course,  is  so  to  fix 

1  How  to  Study  Geography.  By  Francis  W.  Parker. 
International  Educational  Series.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  1889. 
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the  country  studied,  as  a  whole,  on  the 
mind  of  the  child,  that  in  returning  to 
it  later  the  name  will  suggest  to  him  all 
the  details  of  climate,  structure,  and  life. 
The  idea  is  more  or  less  a  correct  one. 
But  the  question  naturally  comes,  wheth- 
er there  are  not  other  and  equally  good 
ways  of  reaching  the  same  end.  The 
German  method  starts  from  the  same 
standpoint  concerning  the  necessary 
concept,  instead  of  attempting  to  make 
the  child  grasp  the  outline  of  continent- 
al form.  But  it  begins  with  things 
within  the  immediate  vision  of  the  child, 
and  works  by  enlarging  circles  outward. 
Every  one  will  be  inclined  to  allow,  how- 
ever, that  the  book  has  merit.  The 
theory  is  well  and  clearly  presented,  and 
not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  text  is 
the  careful  outline  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject practically,  from  the  primary  to  the 
highest  grammar  grade. 

While  the  general  cyclopaedias  con- 
tain much  concerning  education,  the 
teacher,  or  other  person  interested  in 
such  matters,  finds  it  important  to  have 
by  him  a  cyclopaedia  devoted  especially 
to  educational  themes.  Such  a  book  is 
Sonnenschein's  Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion? Contributed  to  by  the  best  Eng- 
lish educational  specialists,  it  covers  with 
great  fullness  the  chief  topics  in  the 
field  of  education  in  its  history,  its 
theory,  and  its  practice.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  in  so  small  a  volume  (560 
pages)  the  treatment  of  so  great  a  varie- 
ty of  subjects  could  be  exhaustive.  Only 
the  most  salient  points  have  been 
touched  upon,  but  mucMntelligence  has 
been  shown  in  selection  of  details,  and 
the  results  are  very  valuable  for  momen- 
tary reference.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
cyclopaedia  of  education  in  circulation, 
and  is  a  reprint  of  the  original  English 
edition. 

For  years  accounts  more  or  less  enthu- 
siastic have  been  current  in  America, 

Sonnenschein's  Cyclopaedia  of  Education.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  Alfred  Ewen  Fletcher.  Syracuse  :  C.  W. 
Bardeen.  1880. 


concerning  the  methods  and  practical 
successes  of  certain  European  school 
systems.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  they  were  peculiarly 
efficient,  especially  the  schools  of  Ger- 
many and  of  France.  Nothing  definite 
on  the  subject,  however,  has  appeared  in 
English,  until  Dr.  Klemm  put  into  print 
his  book  entitled  European  Schools?  It 
is  a  succinct  account  of  his  personal  ob- 
servations in  the  schools  of  Germany, 
France,  Austria,and  S  witzerland,and  tells 
in  a  practical  way  exactly  what  is  done 
in  these  schools  in  the  way  of  instruction. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  critical 
estimate  either  of  methods  or  results. 
With  note  book  in  hand  he  wanders  from 
school-room  to  school-room,  and  jots 
down  therein  the  things  that  move  him 
to  enthusiasm.  And  it  is  only  the  good 
things  that  are  given.  The  author  wisely 
decides  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  per- 
petuate bad  principles  in  teaching,  and 
so  avoids  telling  of  them  so  far  as  he  is 
able. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
schools  of  Germany,  and  after  reading 
the  accounts  of  recitations  —  many  of 
which,  together  with  the  teacher's  talks 
with  the  class,  are  reported  in  jtheir  own 
words  —  one  feels  that  Mr.  Klemm  has 
not  been  too  enthusiastic  in  saying  that 
the  teaching  in  the  German  schools  is 
nearer  perfection  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

American  teachers  will  find  in  the 
book  much  that  is  new,  as  well  as  many 
terse  statements  of  methods  they  were 
familiar  with  before.  The  whole  aim  of 
the  German  education  is  the  practical 
and  even  development  of  the  hand,  the 
eye,  and  the  mind  ;  and  especially  among 
the  disciples  of  Herbart  is  this  parallel- 
ism a  hobby.  The  following  extract  will 
illustrate  this  fundamental  idea  : 

"I  can  well   understand  why  I  find 

1  European  Schools  ;  or  What  I  Saw  in  the  Schools 
of  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  By  L. 
R.  Klemm.  International  Education  Series.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1889. 
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such  a  decided  opposition  among  Ger- 
man teachers  against  .industrial  schools 
as  special  schools.  They  bend  all  their  en- 
ergy upon  making  their  common  schools 
the  best  on  earth,  and  are  willing,  nay, 
eager,  to  adapt  and  adopt  whatever  of 
industrial  pursuits  can  be  adapted  to  and 
adopted  in  their  course  of  study.  All 
branches  of  study  which  may  have  a 
practical  bearing  on  life  are  made  to 
reflect  life.  Thus,  not  only  drawing  but 
geography  is  made  practical,  the  latter 
by  imaginative  journeys.  Putty  and  clay 
are  used  to  mold  geographical  formav- 
tions  in  imitation  of  nature.  Mensura- 
tion is  made  both  attractive  and  practi- 
cal by  handling  geometrical  bodies,  not 
merely  by  imagining  them.  They  are 
made  of  pasteboard,  and  are  home-made 
by  the  pupils, —  another  opportunity  for 
manual  occupation.  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations I  find  in  almost  general  use  in 
the  lower  grades.  Of  course  much  more 
advanced  work  is  done  —  in  modeling, 
for  instance, —  than  is  done  in  a  kinder- 
garten. In  composition  work  I  find  let- 
ters, notes,  bills,  receipts,  petitions,  etc., 
written,  such  as  the  pupils  may  be  called 
upon  to  write  after  leaving  school.  Arith- 
metic is  taught  rationally,  and  the  prob- 
lems have  bearings  upon  the  child's 
everyday  experience.  In  one  school  a 
lesson  in  buying  and  selling  greatly  in- 
terested me.  One  boy  was  made  store- 
keeper, and  great  glee  was  occasioned  by 
an  error  whereby  he  lost  a  few  pennies 
while  making  change.  This  lesson  was 
an  object  lesson,  it  was  a  language  les- 
son, a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  a  composition 
and  reading  lesson, —  it  was  all  that  and 
more ;  it  was  something  which  organic- 
ally connected  school  work  with  life's 
demands." 

One  of'the  most  astonishing  things  is 
the  absence  or  limited  character  of  the 
text  books  in  use  in  German  schools. 
German  teachers  hear  recitations  with- 
out books  in  theirhands,  and  during  reci- 
tations they  invariably  stand.  Klemm 
notes  that  this  is  true,  even  in  reading 


and  in  literature.  "  I  expect  you  to  read 
so  that  I  may  understand  you  instantly," 
he  reports  one  teacher  as  saying  to  his 
class.  The  text  books  in  algebra  and 
arithmetic  were  simply  books  of  prob- 
lems. No  text  book  in  geometry  is  used 
at  all,  and  the  same  is  true  of  grammar, 
botany,  and  physics.  Their  histories 
were  "pretty  good  sized  books."  Their 
geography  was  simply  an  atlas,  and  most 
curious  of  all,  no  copy  books  are  used  for 
the  practice  of  penmanship  ;  "'for,"  said 
one  of  these  wise  teachers,  "  copy  books 
are  an  excuse  for  bad  penmanship.  If 
the  pupils  write  well  during  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  lessons  a  week, 
and  hurriedly  and  slovenly  during  all  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  the  practice  in 
the  copy  will  not  produce  good  penmen." 
They  are  taught  to  write  as  they  learn 
their  a,  b,  c's,  and  once  started  right  the 
habit  of  good  penmanship  instead  of  bad 
comes  a  second  nature.  Once,  near 
Hamburg,  finding  the  copy  book  in  use, 
aquery  concerningthedeparture  brought 
the  answer :  "  My  dear  sir,  my  school  is 
under  punishment.  Because  the  boys 
had  acquired  negligent  habits,  and  hand- 
ed in  poorly  written  compositions  and 
home  exercises,  I  made  them  procure 
copy  books  and  practice  good  forms  of 
letters.  The  boys  are  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  calligraphically 
'  under  a  cloud,'  and  try  hard  to  redeem 
themselves,  and  regain  their  former 
standard." 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  these 
methods  is  plainly  that  the  teachers  are 
from  beginning  to  end  scientifically 
trained.  No  one  can  teach  in  Germany 
without  severe  normal  training  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  a  very  interesting  part  of 
the  book  is  the  description  of  the  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Careful  comparisons  are  made  of  the 
schools  of  the  different  countries  visited, 
and  a  close  analysis  of  the  ends  of  man- 
ual training,  as  exhibited  in  the  schools 
of  Vienna,  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  book 
is  copiously  illustrated,  and  is  so  wholly 
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fascinating  on  ever^  page,  that  we  can  sional  teachers,  but  also  to  parents  gen- 
think  of  no  other  volume  that  we  would  erally  who  are  interested  in  helping 
rather  recommend,  not  alone  to  profes-  along  the  education  of  their  children. 


THE  BLIZZARD. 

THE  walls  of  the  caverns  are  shaken, 
The  walls  of  the  caves  of  the  north, 

For  the  gods  are  aroused,  and  awaken. 

They  have  girded  their  loins  to  come  forth, 
To  come  back  to  the  riotous  mirth, 

And  the  wassail  remembered  of  old, 

When  they  reigned  over  heaven  and  earth, 

Unchallenged,  unkempt,  uncontrolled. 

Thor,  from  the  flowerless  valley, 

Kingly,  tumultuous,  proud, 
Is  shouting  from  galley  to  galley, 

As  he  musters  the  shadowy  crowd, 

Wrapped  in  snow  and  in  storm  as  a  shroud, 
Grim  Jarl,  and  Viking,  and  Scald, 

Swings  his  battle  axe,  crying  aloud, 
As  the  roll  of  the  heroes  is  called. 

Where  the  lash  of  the  wind  knows  no  single 

Break  in  its  oncoming  sweep, 
Where  the  lights  of  Aurora  commingle 

With  the  gleam  of  the  ice  on  the  deep, — 

The  sea-kings'  roused  murmurings  creep  — 
O'er  the  meadows  of  ice  and  the  snow, 

Till  they  strengthen  by  striving,  and  leap 
To  the  scream  of  the  blast,  as  they  go. 

And  the  land,  from  the  ocean  to  ocean, 

Hears  the  warning,  and  shivers,  then  lies, 

As  a  fear-frozen  bird,  without  motion, 
Under  the  darkening  skies  ; 

The  plaint  of  the  lost  seagull  dies, 

And  afraid  are  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
They  tremble  and  hide,  and  the  cries 

Of  the  shivering  herds  are  all  stilled. 

Till  the  shouting,  and  fighting,  and  whirling 
White  shades  of  the  northern  host 

Storm  past  in  the  battle,  down  hurling 
Dead  warriors,  ghost  upon  ghost, 
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Over  farmstead,  and  prairie,  and  closed 
Warm  roofs  of  the  beleaguered  town, 

From  mountain  and  valley  to  coast, 
And  frozen,  slain  shadows  whirl  down. 

O'er  forest,  and  meadow,  and  river, 

And  out  to  the  rapturous  sea, 
Her  white  hands  tossed  high  to  the  giver 

Of  wassail,  freehanded  as  she, 

The  shouting  battalions  flee, 
Till  the  tumult  has  lessened  and  died, 

And  the  path  to  the  stars  is  left  free, 
And  the  earth  has  been  purified. 

O  souls  of  the  old  dead  gods, 

Of  the  heroes  simple  as  strong, 
We  are  goaded  with  divers  rods, 

We  know  not  the  right  and  the  wrong ; 

We  have  need  of  the  Sagaman's  song, 
Simple,  and  pure,  and  wise, 

For  our  preachers  have  preached  too  long, 
And  men's  mouths  are  fertile  of  lies. 

There  is  weaving  of  words,  till  the  woven 

Web  is  an  infinite  maze ; 
We  know  not  the  proved  nor  unproven, 

Nor  where  lie  the  blame  and  the  praise; 

Doubtful  and  dark  are  the  ways ; 
Man's  life  is  a  burden  to  bear, 

And  the  taint  of  our  stagnant  days 
Has  fevered  and  poisoned  the  air. 

Blow  strong,  as  the  blizzard  blowing, 

Pure  creed  of  an  earlier  day, 
Till  the  land  be  cleared  for  the  sowing, 

And  the  weeds  be  blown  away  ; 

Till  the  idols  tremble  and  sway, 
And  the  priestcraft  totter  and  fall, 

And  the  road  be  clear  to  pray 
Direct  to  the  Lord  of  all. 

Blow,  till  the  false  be  broken, 

Blow  till  the  truth  shine  bright, 
Till  the  one  universal  token, 

Stand  out  undimmed  in  the  light  ; 

Till  we  grope  no  more  in  the  night, 
In  the  steps  of  a  stumbling  guide, 

And  God's  stars  shine  out  to  our  sight, 
And  God's  air  be  purified. 

P.    Y.  Black. 
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IT  is  humiliating  to  a  Californian  to  see  the  treat- 
ment that  a  friendly  guest,  a  man  of  dignified  sta- 
tion and  some  literary  distinction,  has  received  from 
this  State,  for  a  few  words  of  proper  and  courteous 
criticism,  on  a  matter  on  which  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  speak.  Such  an  incident  does  more  to  in- 
jure California  as  a  possible  home  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  most  needed  here  for  the  higher  purposes 
of  our  civilization,  than  acres  of  real  estate  advertis- 
ing can  help  her.  "  Orange  groves  and  climate  can 
be  no  temptation  to  us,"  such  people  say,  "  to  go 
where  we  are  likely  to  incur  such  things."  "  Charac- 
ter counts  here,"  they  say  :  "a  man  by  a  life  of  hon- 
orable service  in  some  scholarly  calling  attains  a  meas- 
ure of  public  consideration.  He  is  not  liable  at 
every  step  of  his  work  to  onslaughts  of  unbounded 
newspaper  invective,  perhaps  because  he  has  crossed 
the  sensibilities  of  a  single  man  ;  onslaughts  that 
show  an  absolute  ignorance  of  him  and  his  work." 
They  did  say  this  after  the  newspaper  assault  on  Pres- 
ident Oilman  ;  they  say  it  about  the  treatment  Pro- 
fessor Hilgard  is  now  receiving  in  some  quarters. 
The  University  has  not  ceased  in  fifteen  years  to 
suffer  the  results  in  increased  difficulty  of  getting 
the  best  men  to  come  here.  We  will  venture  to 
prophesy  that  fifteen  years  from  now  we  shall  not 
have  worn  out  among  men  of  letters  the  opinion  of 
us  given  by  our  treatment  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  the 
Century. 

THERE  has  been  so  much  misstatement  of  the 
facts  of  this  matter  that  we  will  give  a  simple  ac- 
count of  them.  Mr.  R.  U.  Johnson  is  the  associate 
editor  of  the  Century, — not  "  a  young  man  connected 
with  the  Century,"  or  "a  correspondent  of  the  Cen- 
tury," as  it  has  been  persistently  phrased  in  our 
press  ;  but  jointly  with  Mr.  Gilder,  and  second  only 
to  him,  for  many  years  the  responsible  head  of  that 
great  magazine.  He  came  lately  to  this  State,  on 
an  errand  whose  very  nature  implied  an  especial  cor- 
diality and  interest  toward  California  on  the  part  of 
the  magazine.  In  the  course  of  his  visit,  Mr.  John- 
son took  especial  pains  to  go  to  Yosemite,  and  hav- 
ing secured  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Muir's  companion- 
ship, lingered  for  more  than  a  flying  visit.  He  said 
in  conversation  with  several  people  on  his  return, 
that  the  valley  had  been  injured  in  beauty  by  being 
managed  without  the  services  of  a  landscape  expert. 
This  was  no  new  idea  :  the  same  criticisms  have 
repeatedly  been  made,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
OVERLAND,  by  artists  and  certain  other  persons 
of  especial  weight  on  this  subject.  Of  their  justice 
the  OVERLAND  has  no  knowledge.  But  whether 


correct  or  mistaken,  they  were  clearly  within  the 
limits  of  perfectly  proper  criticism,  and  the  right 
of  any  visitor  to  the  valley.  It  would  have  been 
so,  even  were  the  Yosemile  the  exclusive  property 
of  this  State,  instead  of  merely  intrusted  to  us  by 
the  United  States  for  care  and  keeping.  As  it 
is,  it  is  hard  to  see  on  what  any  Califomian  could 
base  the  idea  that  it  was  any  conceivable  imperti- 
nence for  a  visitor  to  express  a  straightforward  and 
dignified  criticism  of  the  commission.  In  due  course 
of  time,  Mr.  Johnson  published  in  the  Century  a 
communication  expressing  in  temperate  form  his 
views  about  the  valley ;  this  was  accompanied  by 
several  others,  from  other  visitors. 

IN  the  meantime,  however,  one  of  the  persons  with 
whom   he  had     conversed    here,   a   journalist,  had 
published  in  his  paper  an  account    of  the    conver- 
sation.    Mr.  Johnson  at  once  wrote  a  letter,  which 
the  paper   refused    to  print,  but   which  was  finally 
printed  elsewhere,  disclaiming  the  interview,  as  pub- 
ished,  and  also  saying  that  the  printing  even  of  a 
correct  report   would  have  been  a  breach  of  honor, 
as  it  was  private  conversation.     The  paper  that  had 
printed  the  interview  answered  with  some  three  col- 
umns of  invective,  whose  substance  was,  first,  to  es- 
tablish by  several  witnesses  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson 
had    expressed   in  the  conversation  views   such  as 
reported  —  which  he  had  not  at  all  denied,  saying 
only  that  the  temper  and  detail  of  hisexpression|was 
totally  distorted  ;  second,  to  say  that  he  lied  in  say- 
ing he  did  not  know  he  was  being  interviewed  for 
publication  ;  and  third,  that  it  was  insolence  for  an 
Eastern  visitor  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  val- 
ley at  all.     Two  members  of  the  commission    have 
also  been  in  print  to  the  same  effect  ;  and  now  that 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  in   the  Cen- 
tury  has  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, the  governor  of  the  State  has  telegraphed  a 
long  message  in   much  the  same  tone.     We  have 
seen  nothing  from  Mr.  Johnson  that  has   not  been 
temperate  and  considerate  in  expression,  and  entire- 
ly within  the  limits  of  proper  criticism.     We  have 
seen  nothing  from  our  own  State  with  reference  to 
his  action  that  has  been  altogether  good  in  tone,  and 
much  that  has  been  as  bad  as  possible.  To  defend  the 
course  of  the  commissioners,  to  urge  that  a  commis- 
sion of  citizens  of  the  State  can  judge  as  well  of  scen- 
ic effects  as  a  landscape  expert,  —  this  would  be  per- 
fectly legitimate.  But  it  is  also  perfectly  legitimate  for 
any  one  to  hold  and  express  the  opposite  view,  that 
the  expert  would  be  the  better  man  for  the  scenic 
part  of  the  management.  Mr.  Johnson  said  incident- 
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ally,  "a  landscape  expert,  such  as  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,"  or  others,  whose  names  he  mentioned  ;  as 
any  one,  in  speaking  of  landscape  experts,  mentions 
Mr.  Olmsted's  name  as  the  most  well  known.  This 
straightforward  and  natural  allusion  is  going  through 
the  California  press  in  this  form  :  "  Mr.  Johnson  said 
he  would  cease  his  opposition  if  his  cousin  [or 
sometimes  "  his  uncle,"]  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
were  given  charge."  Whether  this  relationship  was 
purely  a  bold  invention  on  the  part  of  the  one  who 
started  the  slur,  or  nothing  worse  than  a  misunder- 
standing, we  do  not  know  :  we  prefer  for  the  honor 
of  our  press  to  believe  the  latter. 

THESE  are  the  simple  facts  in  a  matter  in  which 
we  have,  as  a  community,  appeared  to  very  little  ad- 
vantage. Now.  a  word  as  to  the  question  over  which 
the  loss  of  temper  and  taste  has  occurred.  The 
Yosemite  is  not  ours  :  we  hold  it  in  trust  for  the 
whole  country.  It  would  probably  be  easy  to  defeat 
any  suggestion  in  Congress  to  remove  California 
from  trusteeship  of  the  valley  :  for  the  political  con- 
sideration will  be  paramount, —  the  dominant  party 
would  hardly  risk  mortifying  and  offending  a  doubt- 
ful State.  But  we  cannot  keep  secrets  about  the 
management  of  its  landscape  features.  There  are 
more  Eastern  and  foreign  tourists  there  every  year 
than  Californians,  many  of  them  experienced  trav- 
elers, acquainted  with  the  way  other  countries, 
such  as  Switzerland  or  Bavaria,  manage  their  scenic 
attractions.  If  ours  is  mismanaged,  these  people 
know  it,  and  volumes  of  bluster  from  us  cannot  keep 
the  world  from  knowing  it  in  the  long  run.  Apart 
from  any  higher  considerations,  Switzerland  could 
tell  us  what  it  would  cost  in  cash  to  have  this  hap- 
pen. Therefore,  the  interest  of  California  is  not  to 
resent  and  denounce  all  criticism  as  hostile  ;  but  to 
look  into  the  matter,  and  ascertain  whether  a  com- 
mission organized  as  at  present,  or  a  landscape  art 
ist,  or  what  method,  is  most  for  the  good  of  the  val- 
ley. 

Aphorisms  from  the  Hebrew. 
III. 

HUNGER  and  thirst  are  life,  satiety  and  abundance 
death. 

When  honor  is  lost,  hope  is  lost ;  after  shame 
comes  despair. 

Continual  hoping  is  like  blood-letting  without  a 
ligature  to  stop  the  flow.  In  its  effect  :  both  relieve 
a  man  of  all  pain  and  trouble  when  they  leave  him, 
—  because  life  is  then  gone. 

Be  modest  when  you  are  prosperous,  for  wealth 
makes  bold  any  way  ;  and  have  a  brazen  forehead 
when  you  are  in  need  and  trouble,  for  you  will  then 
be  kept  straight  by  your  own  spirit,  but  as  soon  as 


you  lower  yourself  you  will  fall  to  the  ground,  with 
no  man        raise  you. 

The  greatest  use  of  wisdom  is  to  console  in  pov- 
erty and  trouble  :  in  prosperity,  a  little  foolishness 
may  be  worth  more  than  all  philosophy. 

All  our  hopes  are  but  dreams  :  and  as  they  come 
to  pass,  still  but  like  the  change  of  a  dream. 

Youth  is  wine,  manhood  beer,  old  age  dregs. 

There  is  but  one  step  from  wisdom  to  foolishness  ; 
but  one  from  honor  to  arrogance. 

One  good  counsel  is  better  than  all  hopes  and  con- 
solations put  together. 

More  people  are  slain  by  hope  than  by  anguish  and 
despair. 

Too  many  friends  is  a  bad  thing  :  one  enemy  is  a 
worse. 

Would  you  know  your  reputation  in  the  country, 
scan  your  acts  without  self-favor  :  if  they  are  good 
and  of  pure  motive,  be  sure  you  have  found  favor 
with  God  and  man. 

Envy  is  like  strong  old  wine.  He  who  drinks  a 
little  is  inspired  to  go  to  work  with  a  will,  and  will 
find  reward  in  attaining  the  ranks  of  the  wise  and 
cultured  whom  he  envied  :  but  he  who  drinks  much 
becomes  faint-hearted,  and  feels  as  if  he  had  lead  in 
his  bones  ;  fear  and  trembling  fall  on  him,  and  his 
only  thought  is  to  drink  deeper. 

Expect  not  from  friends  more  than  you  give, 
nor  that  others  shall  be  more  righteous  than  you : 
then  be  sure  you  will  never  have  cause  for  anger. 

Anger  is  bad,  cruelty  is  worse,  foolishness  is  worst. 

Wealth  is  unbecoming  a  fool  or  miser,  arrogance  a 
beggar,  roguishness  a  wise  man. 

Sin  not,  even  in  thought  :  if  you  would  not  pol- 
lute your  body  with  an  evil  object,  why  pollute  your 
soul,  which  is  nobler  than  the  body  ? 

Like  food  without  salt,  like  a  book  without  a  tale, 
like  the  day  without  sunshine,  is  life  without' sorrow 
or  fear. 

Fear  and  sorrow  are  like  myrrh  and  spice  ;  a  little 
flavors  food,  but  too  much  spoils  it, —  your  tongue  is 
parched,  your  lips  blistered,  and  fire  is  in  your  body 
that  no  water  can  quench. 

Sorrow  is  a  heavy  burden,  sadness  a  heavier,  but 
heaviest  is  anger. 
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Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail. 1 

Any  one  who  has  listened  to  the  "yarns"  of  an 
old  pioneer  will  recognize  in  John  Nelson's  narrative  2 
the  dry  sense  of  humor,  the  air  of  well  assumed  un- 
consciousness, that  render  these  stories  the  most 
delightful  of  all  tales.  The  book  is  an  autobiography, 
and  further,  is  a  stenographic  record  of  the  actual 
language  of  the  narrator,  which  gives  it  a  freedom 
and  simplicity  it  would  not  have  had  if  the  old  fellow 
had  undertaken  to  write  instead  of  tell  his  story. 
Nelson  was  a  graceless  scamp  with  the  gypsy  instinct 
in  his  blood,  who  ran  away  from  home  when  a  mere 
boy,  and  joined  a  tribe  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  with 
whom  he  lived  more  or  less  all  his  life.  The  inter- 
est of  the  volume  comes  from  the  unusual  side  of 
Indian  life  which  it  presents.  There  are  many  nar- 
ratives of  stirring  adventure  and  wild  life  on  the 
plains.  But  this  book  offers  a  picture  of  the  social 
and  domestic  life  of  the  Indians  that  is  seldom  met 
with,  simply  because  almost  no  white  man  has  expe- 
rienced it ;  and  further,  the  few  who  have  the  know- 
ledge have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  of  the  sort  to  give  the 
world  an  autobiography.  Mr.  O'Reilly,  the  editor, 
in  his  preface,  states  that  he  undertakes  the  task 
largely  from  a  belief  in  its  historic  value.  Nelson 
is,  without  doubt,  an  historic  character.  He  was 
the  scout  who  piloted  the  first  party  of  Mormons 
under  Brigham  Young  across  the  Rockies  to  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Salt  Lake  City.  His  intimate  relations 
with  the  Indians  make  his  account  of  the  differences 
with  the  whites  interesting,  because  he  generally 
echoes  the  red  man's  side  of  the  story.  But  over 
the  whole  is  the  glamor  of  the  raconteur  spirit.  One 
feels  that  Nelson  would  never  spoil  a  good  story  be- 
cause the  facts  would  be  stretched.  As  a  personal 
narrative,  however,  the  book  is  simply  delightful. 
Special  mention,  too,  should  be  made  of  the  illustra- 
tions by  Paul  Frenzeny,  which  are  as  characteristic 
as  those  of  Darley,  and  wonderfully  true  to  life. 

Three  Knickerbocker  Nuggets.1 

IN  the  "  Knickerbocker  Nuggets  "  comes  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography*  a  good  selection,  as  all  in  this 
series  have  been,  worthy  the  pretty  dress  that  char- 
acterizes them.  This  famous  autobiography,  per- 

1  Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail.     By  Harrington  O'Reilly. 
New  York :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.    1889.    For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Co. 

2  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     Edited  with 
notes  by  John  Bigelow.     Knickerbocker  Nuggets  Series. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1889.     For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  The  J.  Dewing  Company,  and  Strick- 
land &  Co. 


haps  most  famous  of  all  American  autobiographies, 
has  never  appeared  in  better  shape.  One  is  filled 
with  new  wonder  in  reading  it,  that  there  could 
have  come  from  Puritan  Boston  such  a  character  a 
Franklin,  strict 'in  principle,  loose  in  morals,  free  in 
thinking,  strong  in  belief,  parsimonious  in  precept, 
sometimes  prodigal  in  practice,  and  above  all,  pos- 
sessed of  a  marvellously  clear  and  wise  insight.  He 
is  the  most  modern  of  the  revolutionary  sires,  though 
when  he  began  work  on  a  paper,  the  second  in 
America,  it  was  thought  the  field  was  too  narrow  to 
support  two  papers,  and  when  he  was  writing  the 
Autobiography  he  boasted  that  there  were  five  and 
twenty. 

Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies*  will  also  be  welcomed 
in  this  series,  for  readers  still  delight  to  gather  gems 
in  "King's  Treasuries,"  and  wander  in  "Queen's 
Gardens,"  pleasant  though  narrow  as  they  seem  to 
those  imbued  with  the  current  ideas  of  woman's 
prerogative. 

The  third  Knickerbocker  is  Songs  of  Fairyland,*  a 
good  selection  of  short  poems  on  fairies.  The  dain- 
ty dress  and  the  pretty  illustrations  make  this  a  real 
"nugget  "  of  a  book,  and  we  of  California  ought  to 
know  a  nugget  when  we  see  one. 

Fish  and  Game  Laws  .5 

WE  have  in  this  little  volume  a  very  handy  pocket 
compilation  of  the  various  portions  of  the  code  bear- 
ing on  the  protection  of  fish  and  game  of  all  kinds 
within  the  limits  of  this  State.  Many  hunters  and 
sportsmen  lay  themselves  liable  to  arrest  simply  from 
lack  of  knowledge.  For  instance,  the  belief  among 
hunters  in  general  is,  that  as  long  as  they  are  not  spe- 
cially forbidden  hunting  on  a  man's  grounds,  they 
are  perfectly  free  to  do  so,  providing  they  do  it  at 
the  proper  season.  In  some  of  the  counties  this  is 
true,  but  in  quite  a  number  the  simple  fact  of  entry 
on  inclosed  land  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  is  very 
rightly  a  sufficient  cause  of  arrest. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  an  amendment  (p.  20), 
whereby  the  placing  of  sawdust  in  any  streams  of  the 
State  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  There  is  probably  no 
section  of  the  Penal  Code  that  is  so  regularly  disre- 
garded as  that  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  game, 
and  this  not  only  in  places  far  away  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  in  populous  places  where  it  ought  to  be 

8Sesame  and  Lilies.     By  John  Ruskin.  Ibid. 

4Songs  of  Fairyland.  Collected  by  Edward  T.  Mason 
Ibid. 

fi  Fish  and  Game  Laws  of  California.  Fourth  Edition. 
Compiled  by  S.  P.  Maslin.  Published  by  authority  of 
State  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  Sacramento. 
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very  easy  to  arrest  and  convict.  And  yet  how  many 
convictions  does  one  hear  of  in  a  year  ?  Quail  are 
shot  all  the  year  around,  does  and  fawns  are  shot  and 
shipped,  and  bucks  are  shot  out  of  season.  Salmon 
are  netted  on  the  upper  Sacramento  out  of  season, 
and  fish  are  killed  with  giant  powder  everywhere. 
The  law  is  strict  enough,  but  it  is  not  known  as 
it  should  be,  and  is  hardly  enforced  at  all.  If  this 
little  volume  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  sports- 
man, and  hunter,  and  county  sheriff  in  the  State, 
it  might  make  a  great  difference  in  the  enforcing  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  law  therein. 

Briefer  Mention. 

There  is  no  social  relation  that  has  undergone 
more  complete  change  in  recent  years  than  the  rela- 
tion of  the  husband  to  the  wife,  or,  perhaps  more 
properly,  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband. 
And  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  advantage  of  the 
great  number  of  Stale  governments  in  the  enactment 
of  experimental  legislation  is  most  clearly  seen.  The 
agitation  for  a  national  law  of  marriage  and  divorce 
is  merely  an  expression  of  a  failure  to  perceive  the 
change  that  is  being  wrought,  and  the  advantage  that 
results  from  the  variety  of  laws  on  the  subject.  There 
is,  however,  a  practical  disadvantage,  and  this  is  be- 
ing met  by  the  publication  of  books  of  a  popular  char- 
acter, setting  forth  the  laws  of  the  different  States 
regulating  the  marriage  relation.  Miss  Robinson's 
book  !  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  of  these.  It  pre- 
sents each  phase  of  the  law  in  separate  chapters,  and 
an  abstract  of  statutes  gives  references  by  which  the 

law  of  each  State  may  be  looked  up  separately. 

In  these  days  of  the  discussion  of  the  silver  question 
and  the  various  politico-financial  problems,  Mr. 
Platt's  little  book  2  will  be  welcomed.  The  various 
phases  of  the  subject  are  discussed  in  an  easy,  read- 
able manner,  and  though  the  views  expressed  are  not 
new,  they  have  the  greater  advantage  of  being  relia- 
ble. The  popularity  of  the  book  in  this  country 
would  probably  have  been  increased,  however,  had 
the  author  restrained  somewhat  his  tendency  to 
discursiveness  and  moral  reflections.  The  ad- 
vanced algebra3  recently  added  to  Appleton's 
mathematical  series  contains  some  new  features. 
The  author  claims  to  have  given  unusual  promi- 
nence to  the  subjects  of  factoring,  radicals,  an  I  quad- 
ratics, but  the  treatment  is  not  any  more  complete 
than  is  usual  in  the  better  class  of  text  books  recent- 
ly published.  The  examples  for  practice  are  not  as 
numerous  as  could  be  wished,  but  they  are  well  se- 

1  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife.     By  Lelia  Joseph- 
ine Robinson.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.     1890.     For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

2  Money.     By  James  Platt.     New  York  :  G.  P    Put- 
nam's Sons.   1889.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco  bv  Strick- 
land &  Co. 

« Numbers  Universalized.  By  David  M.  Sensenig. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1889. 


lected  for  variety,  and  the  explanations  are  generally 
clear  and  direct.  The  treatment  of  the  dflctrine  of 
limits  is  placed  earlier  in  the  book  than  is  usual, 

butit  has  advantages  to  commend  it. It  was  true 

of  Boston  as  it  was  of  no  other  American  city,  that 
the  history  of  the  city  was  the  history  of  the  State 
during  the  colonial  period.  The  story  of  Bosto  n4 
therefore  passes  over  much  familiar  ground,  but  it  is 
enabled  to  stop  by  the  way,  and  describe  events 
and  institutions  that  are  passed  over  in  histories  with 
more  ambitious  scope.  Mr.  Oilman  has  made  an  in- 
teresting narrative  of  it,  and  the  illustrations  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book,  though  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  them  represent  the  modern  city.- -The  lov- 
ers of  birthday  reference-books  will  find  something 
novel  in  Every  Day  Biography. 5  It  presents  terse 
sketches  of  the  famous  personages  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  arranging  them  by  their  days  of  birth. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  indexed,  however,  and  there- 
fore valuable  for  reference,  aside  from  its  occasional 
quality.  The  sketches  are  good  and  reliable,  and 

the  field    covered  is   more  than  usually  wide. 

Howells's  work  lends  itself  readily  to  the  culling  of 
apothegms.  He  is  so  full  of  sharp  comments,  witty 
sayings,  and  sub-acid  observations,  that  when  they 
are  collected  they  make  quite  a  little  volume.  6  How- 
ells  is  hardly  likely  to  gain  by  having  the  collection 
made,  however,  for  these  things  sound  better  in  their 
original  settings  than  separated.  Those  that  know 
Howells  will  not  need  the  book,  and  those  that  do 
not  will  hardly  get  a  fair  idea  of  his  philosophy  or 

his  art  from  it. White  and  Allen  are  issuing  on 

alternate  months  volumes  of  selections  from  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  entitled  Talcs  from  Blackivood,i  and 
Travel,  Adventure,  and  Sport. 8  They  are  tak en  from 
the  "  Maga"  for  sixty  years  past.  The  selections  are 
good,  and  are  very  pleasant  reading.  Especially 
amusing  to  Americans,  judged  in  the  serene  wisdom 
given  by  events,  are  the  sketches  of  Walker's  expe- 
ditions to  Nicaragua,  of  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
the  Escape  of  the  Republican  Exiles  from  Cayenne. 
The  last,  in  Vol.  Ill  of  Travel,  Adventure,  and 
Sport,  was  published  in  1832,  and  is  full  of  bitter 
comments  on  republicanism,  as  necessarily  involving 
all  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, —  the  ex- 
iles suffered,  and  are  to  be  pitied,  but  then  they 

4  The  Story  of  Boston.      By  Arthur  Gilman.     New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1889.     For  sale  in  San 
P'rancisco  by  Pierson  &  Robertson. 

5  Every  Day  Biography.    By  Amelia  J.  Calver.    New 
York:  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.     1889.       For  sale  in   San 
Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

6  Character  and  Comments  from  the  novels  of  W.  D. 
Howells.       Selected    by     Minnie    Macoun.     Boston: 
1889      Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

7  Tales  from  Blackwood.     Issued  bi-monthly.     New 
York  :  White  &  Allen. 

8 Travel,  Adventure,  and  Sport.     From  Blackwood's 
Magazine.     Ibid. 
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brought  it  on  themselves  because  they  were  republi- 
cans. These  things  show  how  fast  the  world  moves 

in  these   days,  and  carries  us  all  with   it. The 

Banquet  of  Palacios 1  is  a  published  play, —  one  point 
against  it, — and  it  is  published  by  its  author, — prima 
fade  condemnation.  On  reading  it,  much  is  found  to 
blame  ;  it  is  broad,  disjointed,  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son as  to  plot  and  incident.  The  one  redeeming 
quality  is  its  wit ;  there  are  many  good  points  made, 
hits  that  the  clever  burlesque  actor  or  soubrette  would 

make  tell  to  a  variety  theatre  audience. Facing 

the  Sphinx  2  is  another  of  the  nonsense  books  that 
expound  the  modern  gnostic  mysticism  of  the  Blavat- 
sky-Olcott  type.  Here,  however,  there  is  perhaps 
even  less  of  sense  to  be  discovered  than  in  most  such 
books,  and  more  that  is  repulsive.  It  invades  all 
that  is  commonly  held  sacred  with  a  degrading  sym  - 

bology. The  articles  on  the  different  occupations 

contributed  by  Mr.  George  J.  Manson  to  St.  Nicholas 
have  been  with  some  additions  gathered  into  a  book, 
Ready  for  Business.*  They  are  pleasant  and  prac- 
tical talks  with  boys  on  the  different  occupations, 
pointing  out  the  road  necessary  to  success,  and  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  a  bright,  boy  in  each  of 

them. Every  Day  Business*  is  a  compendium  of 

the  matters  that  every  person  should  know,  and 
yet  that  very  many  people  don't  |know,  about 
common  commercial  transactions.  It  deals  with  ex- 
.press  and  post  office  business,  with  drafts,  checks, 
and  notes,  with  insurance,  taxes,  and  investments. 
Its  information  is  practical,  correct,  and  intelligible, 

and  the  book  should  be  widely  read. Life^  is  one 

of  those  books  of  essays  that  appeal  to  the  half-baked 
intellect  as  very  deep  and  wise.  It  is  full  of  solemn 
platitudes,  and  generalities  that  glitter  with  amildand 
fishy  luster.  That  it  meets  the  wants  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  and  oth- 
er books  by  the  same  author  have  run  through  many 
editions,  both  in  America  and  England.  It  pleases 
the  bucolic  philosopher  to  be  told  that  those  that 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
invariably  worked  their  way  up  from  the  lowest 
grades.  It  is  not  true,  but  he  likes  to  think  so,  and 
to  infer  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  mount  away  till  he 
reaches  the  top  himself.  Possibly  it  does  him  no 

1  Banquetof  Palacios.  A  Comedy.     By  Charles  Leon- 
ard Moore.    Published  by   the  Author.    Philadelphia: 
1889. 

2  Facing  the  Sphinx.     By  Marie  L.  Farrington.    Pub- 
lished by  the  Author.     San  Francisco:  1889.     For  sale 
at  39  Merchants'  Exchange. 

8  Ready  for  Business.  By  George  J.  Manson.  New 
York :  Fowler  &  Wells  Company.  1889.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  Bancroft  Company. 

*  Every  Day  Business.  By  M.  S.  Emery.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.  1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
Samuel  Carson  &  Go. 

5  Life.  By  James  Platt.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  1889.  For  sate  in  San  Francisco  by  The  J.  Dew- 
ing Company. 


harm  to  cherish  his  delusion. In  this  land  of  the 

mass-meeting  a  manual  of  parliamentary  procedure 
becomes  one  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  the  man 
with  the  law  of  deliberative  assemblies  at  his  command 
becomes  a  power.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Crocker's  handbook8  will  find  a  ready  welcome. 
It  contains  a  clear  statement  of  the  various  rules  of 
parliamentary  laws.  The  method  of  organizing  as- 
semblies, the  various  kinds  of  motions,  questions  of 
precedence,  and  in  fact,  all  the  points  usually  con- 
tained in  such  a  manual,  are  discussed  briefly.  A  full 
index  in  the  back  of  the  book  renders  reference  easy, 
but  there  is  a  lack  of  tables  from  which  the  rules  of 
procedure  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  —  a  good  feature 
in  several  of  the  more  recent  books  of  this  class.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  question  of  a 
quorum,  which  has  so  lately  agitated  the  country, 
Mr.  Crocker  lays  down  the  Massachusetts  rule, 

which  would  sustain  the  Speaker's  action. The 

difficulties  attending  the  study  of  mineralogy  have 
prevented  any  practical  knowledge  of  minerals  from 
becoming  popular.  But  there  is  one  branch  of  the 
subject  that  may  be  popularly  studied  with  profit  and 
pleasure.  This  is  the  classification  and  characteristics 
of  the  precious  stones.  Though  these  stones  are  very 
generally  used  for  jewelry  and  ornamentation,  very 
little  is  known  about  them  save  by  the  specialist.  It 
is  to  overcome  this  ignorance,  and  also  to  popularize 
certain  stones  eminently  fitted  for  purposes  of  orna- 
mentation,but  now  ignored  by  the  jewelers,  that  Mr. 
Rothschild  has  prepared  his  book."  After  describing 
the  physical  characters  and  optical  properties  of  the 
precious  stones  in  general,  each  characteristic  is  taken 
up  separately  and  discussed.  After  this  the  princi- 
pal precious  stones,  sixty-five  in  number,  are  de- 
scribed minutely.  A  table  of  the  Jiard ness  and  spe- 
cific gravity  of  these  stones  is  added  for  the  benefit 
of  those  desiring  to  test  them.  The  information 
contained  is  valuable  to  every  person  possessing 

or  .desiring  to  know  about  'precious  stones. An 

echo  of  the  last  political  campaign  is  True  or  False 
Finance.*  Taking  advantage  of  the  prominence  of 
the  tariff  discussion  during  that  campaign,  the  author 
has  gone  back  of  the  burning  question,  and  has 
presented  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  national 
finances.  It  results  from  this  that  the  book  has  a 
more  permanent  and  general  value  than  the  ordinary 
campaign  publications.  The  enormous  figures  used 
have  generally  deterred  people  from  attempting  to 
gain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  business  aspect  of 

6  Principles  of  Procedure  in  Deliberative  Bodies.  By 
George  Glover  Crocker.  New  York  and  London :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1889. 

"A  Handbook  of  Precious  Metals.  By  M.  D.  Roths- 
child. New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1889.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  J.  Dewing  Com- 
pany. 

8  True  or  False  Finance.  By  a  Tax  Payer.  New 
York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1888.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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government,  but  in  this  simplified  statement  of  the 
principles  that  should  govern  taxation,  all  may  ac- 
quire that  insight  into  the  subject  necessary  for  any 
intdligent  action  as  a  citizen.  The  tariff  discussion 
necessarily  forms  a  part  of  the  subject  matter,  but 

the  usual  partisan  arguments  are  avoided. "  An 

impartial  discussion  of  some  of  the  wrongs  and 
rights  of  capital  and  labor,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  industrial  depression  as  related  to  the  present 
railway  system  ;  also  a  glance  at  cooperative  profit- 
sharing,  an  analysis  of  Henry  George's  land  falla- 
cies, with  thoughts  on  socialism  and  the  future  of 
labor,  containing  notes  and  tables  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people."  Such  is  the  very  compre- 
hensive sub-title  of  a  small  paper-covered  book  of 
scarcely  two  hundred  pages.  These  pages,  how- 
ever, are  as  well  filled  with  facts  as  the  sub-title  is 


with  words.  The  author  has  read  widely  in  reports 
not  generally  accessible  or  attractive  to  the  public, 
and  presents  his  conclusions  well.  He  announces 
himself  as  a  believer  in  the  Spencerian  theory  of 
government,  but  his  arguments  are  not  always  con- 
sistent with  this  point  of  view.  There  is  a  healthy 
tone  throughout,  however,  and  this  presentation  of 
facts  may  be  offered  as  an  antidote  for  the  socialistic 
and  nationalistic  theorizing  so  much  indulged  in  of 
late. A  new  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes*  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Fairbank  is  certain  to  contain  those 
which  are  considered  newest  and  best.  A  large 
number  have  been  taken  from  recent  English  publi- 
cations, and  many  are  original.  The  object  has 
been  to  furnish  a  good  variety  of  tunes  for  use  in 
devotional  exercises,  in  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions where  the  young  are  gathered  together. 


l  The  Struggle  for  Bread.  By  Leigh  H.  Irvine.    Oak- 
land: The  Morning  Times  Company.     1889. 


a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
H.  W.  Fairbank.  S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.  Chicago:  1889. 
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13  x-^-»  T  f  f~\  •++S^i    Pearline  is  the  original  Washing- 

[jr~^  \A/   j\    I    l^  Compound— used  bymillions.but 
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HIV  A  XlXjXVO    suggestions  obtained  from  practical  experience  relating  to  a  mother's  duties. 
VT  n-\X7T1"DQ      Tne  Foral  Department  is  a  treasure  to  the  amatenr  florist  and  all  who  love  flowers. 
£  il\J  TV  XjJXO.    with  grand  illustrations,  like  all  other  portions  of  this  delightful  periodical. 

|"ir»r«T"T"D  A  TTmWC  frtU  1I7nil/l"I?'W  The  Ladies  Home  Companion  aims  to  keep  women 
\J\J\J\jm.LL\jm  a  X  \J Xii  W  V/I71  Jji.1  .  informed  in  reference  to  those  things  that  wives, 
mothers  and  single  women  are  doing  to  earn  money,  while  in  all  its  departments  it  is  the  most  complete, 
most  readable  and 

Most  Fascinating  Ladies  Paper  Published. 


TOILiET.— Recipes  and  hints  for  care  of  hands, 
face,  teeth,  eyes,  hair,  etc.,  color  and  harmony  in 
dress,  etc. 

ETIQUETTE  at  home  and  abroad,  at  the 
table  and  on  the  street,  at  public  gatherings,  etc. 

CHILDREN'S  CORNER  sparkles  with  in- 
teresting sketches  and  splendid  stories  for  wide- 
awake boys  and  girls,  while  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  develop  their  mental  powers  by  solving  puzzles, 
charades,  enigmas,  etc.,  for  which  prizes  are 
offered. 


DEPORT3IENT.— Rules,  usages  ami  ceremo- 
nies of  good  society,  letter  writing,  good  man- 
ners, the  art  of  conversing  well,  accomplishment*, 

home  training. 

SEASONABLE     BILLS     OF     FARE    are 

given,  with  plain  directions  for  the  economical 
preparation  of  healthful,  nourishing  and  pal- 
atable dishes,  with  bints  for  serving,  arrange- 
ment of  table,  reception  of  gn«*Ht8,  etc.,  etc.  Also 
menu  for  parties,  teas,  reception*,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dinners. 


So  popular  have  our  publications  become  that  more  than  a  million  people  read  them  regularly, 
Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  and  address  all  letters  plainly  to  g> 

LADIES  HOME  COMPANION,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


s.A_:isr 


Dr.  Geo.  Gr.  Gere, 

•   •  SURGEON •   • 

Cosmetic  Surgery  a.  Specialty 

Office  Hours,  from  n  A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.    6:30  to  7 130  p.  M. 
Rooms  2,  3,  and  4,  112  Grant  Avenue. 

HENRY   E.  HIGHTON, 


528   CALIFORNIA   STREET.      . 

Practices  exclusively  in  Commercial  and  Real  Estate  business. 

DR.  F.  CORNWALL, 

Specialist  for  tie  Ije,  Ear  ani  Throat, 

1X2  Grant  Avenue,  (Dupont  St.) 
OFFICE  HOURS:  10  A.  M.  to  3 p. M.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OFFICE,  Rooms  43  and  44  Murphy  Building. 

Diseases  of  Women  a  Specialty, 

OFFICE  HOURS  :  2  to  4  P.  M.  and  7  to  9  P.  M.    Telephone  3198. 
RESIDENCE,  552  VALENCIA  STREET. 

AT  HOME:  8  to  9  A.  M.  and  12  to  i  p.  M.    Telephone  6061. 


1st  Premiums.  25,000  in  use, 
20  years  Established.  New 
j  patented  Steel  Tuning  De- 
vice, in  use  in  no  other  Piano,  by  which  our  Pianos 
stand  in  tune  20  years,  good  for  100  ;  not  affected 
by  climate.  No  wood  to  split,  break,  swell,  shrink, 
crack,  decay,  or  wear  out ;  we  guarantee  it.  Ele- 
gant Rosewood  Cases,  3  strings,  double  repeating 
action;  finest  ivory  keys;  the  Famous  ANTISELL. 
Call  or  write  for  Catalogue,  free.  T.  M.  ANTISELL 
PIANO  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Mar. 
ket  and  Seventh  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


CXIXUOXT  BEACH, 

IMPOBTEB  OF 

Books  &  Fine  Stationery, 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed  and 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of  Sta- 
tionery, Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birthday 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrated 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


ST.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TYLER   BEACH,   PROPRIETOR. 
AMERICAN  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  $2.30  per  Day, 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  Depot  on  arrival  ol  all  Trains.^ 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FRENCH  COOKING  RANGES, 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits,  etc. 

Grate  Bars,  Furnace  Doors  and  Castings, 

814-816  KEARNY  ST.,  S.  F. 

Propr's  Jackson  Foundry 


ROBERT  ASH.  II  .  W.  MATHEWS. 

ASH  &  MATHEWS, 


601  California  Street, 

Booms  2  and  3.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.    H.    MeCORMICK, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of 

MARBLE     AND    GRANITE 

MANTELS,  GRATES,  VASES  AND  STATUES, 

1422  Market  St.,  Bet.  City  Hall  Ave.  :>  Larkin  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WM.  T.  HAMII-TOIT, 

(Formerly  of  Oakland,) 

Undertaking  Parlors, 

S.W.  Corner  Stockton  and  Geary  Street  s 
TELEPHONE  No.  971. 


S.  F.  COLLATERAL  LOAN  BANK 

538  KEAENY  ST.,  San  Prancisco,  Oal. 

Incorporated,  March  9th,  1888.  Capital  Stock,  f500,OC( 


This  is  the  only  Corporation  that  lentfs  money  on  Silvei 
•ware,  Jewelry,  Diamonds,  Watches,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  an 
all  Personal  Securities.  Low  rates  of  Interest,  Fine  Vaults 
Everything  Confidential. 


Alaska 


-f  310  SANSOME  STREET,  -f- 
San  Francisco,  California 

WHOLESALE 


-X- 


•*- 


RANCHO 


ARROYO  CHICO. 


Ttie  Home  of  Gen.  Bidwell, 

I        Thie  Garden  Spot_2Lth^  State, 

I  Who  Has  Not  Heard  of  It? 


lIU  I  Uy 


s  Famous  Rancho  have  been  subdivided  into 


5,  10  and  20  Acre  Tracts, 


AND 


Suburban  Lots  90x200  Feet, 


AND   ARE    KNOWN    AS 


CHICO*VECINO. 


40O  Acres  of  this  Tract  are  now  011  the  Market,  ana  are  meeting 

with  ready  sale. 

Read  the  inducements  we  ofler  outside  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the_best 

land  in  the  State. 

COME    AND    BE    CONVINCED. 


Rancho  del  Arroyo   Chico— Continued. 


5  ACRES 


in  a  Choice  Location  in  Chico  Vecino 
will  be  given  the  Purchaser  who  buys 
Property  therein  and  builds  thereon  the  Handsomest  Resi- 
dence, to  be  completed  on  or  before  January  1st,  1891,  said 
Residence  to  cost  not  less  than  $3,000. 


o    o    o    o    o    o    o 


PRICE. 

The  price  on  acre  property  will  be  from 
$200  to  $300  per  acre.  Lots  from  $150 
to  $350  each,  a  few  fronting  on  the  Esplan- 
ade from  $400  to  $600.  The  lots  contain 
18,000  square  feet,  more  than  double  the 
area  of  the  ordinary  town  lot.  Each  block 
has  an  Alley  15  feet  wide. 

When  you  consider  the  size  of  these  lots, 
and  the  distance  from  the  State  Normal 
School  and  Postoffice,  you  will  readily  see 
that  these  prices  are  extremely  low,  and  can- 
not be  duplicated  within  the  same  distance 
•in  any  other  direction. 


TERMS. 

20  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  down  on 
all  sales,  and  $10  per  month  per  acre  on  acre 
property,  and  $10  per  month  on  lots,  there- 
after until  paid.  6  per  cent,  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  and  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash. 

On  these  easy  terms,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  man  of  moderate  means  in  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  a  home. 

A  home  in  a  favored  locality  like  this,  and 
on  these  easy  terms,  will  not  always  remain 
open  in  this  vicinity. 


Just  think  of  it !  Every  laboring  man  in 
the  country  has  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
home  and  pay  for  it  out  of  his  monthly  earn- 
ings. Quit  paying  rent  and  grasp  this  splen- 
did offer  before  it  is  too  late. 


TITLE. 

The  title  to  this  land  is  absolutely  perfect, 
it  being  direct  from  the  Government  of 
the  U.  S.  to  Gen.  Bidwell. 

There  is  no  mortgage  or  claim  of  any  des- 
cription whatever  against  this  valuable  piece 
of  Real  Estate. 

The  shrewd  purchaser  will  appreciate  this. 
The  state  of  the  title  is  his  first  question, 
and  a  clean  title  his  maxim. 

A  prohibitory  clause  against  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  intoxicants  will  be  a  condition 
precedent  in  every  conveyance  or  certificate 
of  sale. 


CHICO  VECINO. 

The  name  implies  "  neighbor  or  vicinity,' 
and  it  is  a  neighbor  to  Chico,  being  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  Chico  Creek  and  Gen. 
Bid  well's  private  residence  and  grounds. 

Chico  Vecino  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lindo  Channel  and  Lindo  Avenue.  This 


Rancho  del  Arroofi  Chico— Continued. 


Avenue  is  100  feet  wide,  and  conforms  to  the 
meanderings  of  this  beautiful  Channel,  with 
its  timbered  banks  gracefully  festooned  with 
wild  grapevines. 

Through  the  center  of  this  tract  is  a  main 
Alameda  165  ft.  wide,  known  as  the  Esplan- 
ade, i^  miles  long,  and  divided  into  three 
drives,  lined  on  either  side  with  stately  shade 
trees,  some  of  which  are  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter. All  the  other  avenues  are  So  feet  wide, 
and  surveyed  in  such  shape  that  each  tract  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  avenue. 

The  soil,  without  exception,  is  equal  if  not 
superior  to  any  in  the  State  of  California. 

Olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  English  walnuts, 
almonds,  pecans,  grapes,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  apricots  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  here  without  irri- 
gation. 


Read  and  Reflect. 

Chico  is  the  Queen  City  of  the  North. 

Chico  is  the  largest  city  in  Butte  county. 

Chico  is  95  miles  from  Sacramento,  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

Chico  is  1  86  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Chico  has  a  railroad  and  a  survey  for  an- 
other. 

Chico  has  six  daily  trains. 

Chico  is  on  the  through  overland,  via  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Chico  has  a  State  Normal  School. 

Chico  has  a  High  School. 

Chico  has  1000  pupils  enrolled. 

Chico  has  seven  Churches. 

Chico  has  two  Banks. 

Chico  has  a  225  bbl.  Roller  Flour  Mill. 

Chico  has  a  Fruit  Cannery,  that  employs 
300  hands  during  the  fruit  season. 

Chico  has  the  finest  city  water  in  the  State, 


supplied  by  two  pumps  of  2,000,000  gallons 
capacity  every  24  hours. 

Chico  has  a  V  flume  that  taps  a  sugar  p«ne 
timber  belt  of  such  vast  magnitude  that  she 
could  build  a  house  on  every  40  acres  in  the 
State  and  have  much  lumber  left. 

Chico  has  three  Planing  Mills. 

Chico  has  a  Furniture  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Match  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Foundry. 

Chico  makes  Plows  and  Traction  Engines. 

Chico  has  a  Steam  Laundry. 

Chico  has  fine  Gas  Works. 

Chico  has  Street  and  Commercial  Electric 
Lights. 

Chico  has  an  $80,000  Hotel,  fully  equipped, 
the  finest  caravansary  in  the  State  north  of 
Sacramento. 

Chico  has  splendid  Brick  Business  Blocks. 

Chico  has  thousands  of  square  feet  of  Ce- 
ment Sidewalks. 

Chico  has  expended  a  half  million  dollars 
in  the  last  year  on  improvements. 

Chico  has  Palm  Trees  20  feet  high. 

Chico  has  a  Board  of  Trade. 


SEVEN   NEGATIVES. 

Chico  has  no  malaria. 
Chico  has  no  pest  house. 
Chico  has  no  defaulters. 
Chico  has  no  debt. 
Chico  has  no  boodlers. 
Chico  has  no  barnacles. 
Chico  has  no  "hoodoos." 


NONE  NEEDED. 

Chico  wants  no  rings. 
Chico  wants  no  trusts. 
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Chico  wants  no  idlers. 
Chico  wants  no  drones. 
Chico  wants  no  bummers. 
Chico  wants  no  hold-ups. 


CHICO  PROMISES  MUCH. 
Chico  promises  to  help  men  of  push. 
Chico  promises  sure  returns  for  labor. 
Chico  promises  large  returns  for  capital. 
Chico  promises  to  elevate  men  of  brains. 
Chico  promises  competence  to  men  of  en- 
zerprise 


DID  YOU  INVEST? 

Did  you  invest  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  or 
Omaha  fifteen  years  ago?  CHICO  VECINO 
offers  the  same  opportunities  now. 

Did  you  invest  in  Denver  five  years  ago  ? 
CHICO  VECINO  offers  the  same  opportunities 
now. 

Did  you  invest  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 
Falls  or  Los  Angeles  two  years  ago  ?  CHICO 
VECIXO  offers  the  same  opportunities  now. 

Carriage  in  waiting  to  convey  parties  to  the 
tract. 


Parties  sending  from  abroad  will  have  our   best  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  Lots. 

For  further  Information,  address 

CAMPER  &  COSTAR,  Agents, 

CHICO,  BUTTE  COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA. 


Holloway  Reading  Stand. 

Combines  a  Dictionary  Holder, 
Bookrest,  Lampstand,  and  Card  or 
Refreshment  Table.  Holds  books 
open  in  any  position,  for  sitting  or 
lying  down  reading.  Handsomely 
ornamented.  Sold  direct  from  the 
Factory.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue ;  8th  edition  just  out. 

HOLLOWAY  READING  STAND  CO. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


The  la-gcst  cHraljushnunt  in  tlia  world  for  the  treatment 

I  the  nair  and  the  scalp,  cc/.s,na,  moles,  warts,  superfluous 

hair,  birthmarks,   moth,  freckles,  tan.  pimples,  wrinkles, 

ed  nose,  red  veins,  oily  skin,  acne,  blackheads,  barbers' 

itcn,  scars,  pittings,  powder  marks,  bleaching,  facial  devel- 

opment, Ac.    Consultation  Free,  at  office  or  by  letter.    1  «(*- 

P»Be  Hook  on  all  Skin  and  Scalp  Affections  and  their 

treatment  sent,  sealed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  lOc. 

JOHN     H.     WOODBURY,    Dermatologist, 

125  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City. 


FACIAL  SOAP, 


•       •    m  -^^    •  * — m  BOB         ^r^    ^^  •— •  •         ^ 

FOR  THE  SKIN  AND  SCALP. 

THE  OXI.Y  SOAP  PREPARED  BY  A 
1>ERMATOI,OGI!*T,  with  a  successful  practice  of 
over  2O  years.  This  poap  has  no  equal  for  the  toilet  or 
bath,  is  unexcelled  for  shaving,  and  milder  forms  of  skin  and 
scalp  affections.  Sold  by  druprtrists  or  sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceiptof  price, 5O  cent*.  Send  lOc.for  188-pavc  book. 


HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  under  date  o 
July  ist,  1889,  bv  Mrs.  Ruth  Berkley,  a  most  charitable  and 
Christian  lacy  of  Salem,  Kansas 

"  In  the  early  pant  of  1887  scrofula  appeared  on  the  head  of 
my  little  grandchild,  then  only  18  months  old.  Shortly  after 
breaking  out  it  spread  rapidly  all  over  her  body  The  scabs  on 
the  sores  would  peel  off  on  the  slightest  touch  and  the  odor  that 
would  arise  would  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  sickening 
and  unbearable.  The  disease  next  attacked  the  eyes,  and  we 
feared  she  would  lose  her  sight.  Eminent  phys  cians  from  the 
surrounding  country  were  consulted,  but  could  do  nothing  to 
relieve  the  little  innocent,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  '  that  th; 
case  was  hopeless,  and  impossible  to  save  the  child's  eyesight.' 
It  was  then  we  decided  to  try  Swift's  Specific  (S.  S.  S.)  That 
medicine  at  once  made  a  speedy  and  complete  cure.  For  more 
than  a  year  past  she  has  been  as  healthy  as  any  child  in  the  land." 

Swift's  Specific  (S.  S.  S.)  is  a  s;mp!e  vegetable  compound; 
contains  no  mercury,  potash,  or  any  sort  of  poison,  and  cures 
blood  and  skin  diseases  by  forcing  out  the  impurities,  and  at 
the  same  time  builds  up  the  general  hralth  of  the  patient. 
It  is  especially  suitable  for  delicate  children  and  ladies. 

A  treatise  on  blood  and  skin  diseases,  containing  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  S.  S.  S.,  mailed  free  to  those  who  will  send  in  their 
address. 

THE  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  CO. 

Atlanta. 


BARRY'S    ^,V0> 

Tricopherous 

Wimm'r  * 

WWMffm&L**  FOR     THE 


An  elegant  dressing  exqui- 
itely  perfumed,  removes  all 
impurities  from  the  scalp,  pre- 
vents baldness  and  gray  hair* 
and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 
Thick,  Soft  and  Beautiful. 

1  Infallible  for  curing  eruptions, 

diseases  of  the  skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing 
cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sprains,  &c.    Price,  60  Cts.— All  Drue- 

gists.      BARCLAY  &.  CO..  New  York. 


PATENTS 

•     ••  •         .  .in,.,]          A 


FEANELI1T  H.  H3US3.  WA3HIN3TON,  D.ff. 
•E^"  No  Attorney's  Kee  until  Patent  ob- 
Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


IT  -   On  receipt  ofprlw  \r*  Till  mull  yon  *  ropy  of  onr 
JK     Ait  H<>,.k]i.t  HIM!  C»lrint,<r  lor  lS90..lp«l«"-dby  J. 
I'xiillne  Stiutrr,  18  platrs,  . lit  r.liti-.t,  filk  conl 
I  lH«el».  Or  will  Hen  I  two  lioolcn,  m,e  MalniVf, mil 
'  24  I'ML-es.  of  hlil.lv  nrllntlc  fi.-i.lnii:.-  W>irr-rt>lor 
jk  rte«lirii«,  hy  Harriet  M.  R.M  M.  tt,  on  nr-lpt  i  I  ;:,  n-niii 
^T  RAPHAEL  TCCK  A  SONS,  2!)8  Bro»dw»j,  »w  York.' 


SEATTLE 


The  "Queen  City 
and  Metropolis  of  the 
New  State  of  Wash- 
ington. For  Illustrat- 
ed Descriptive  Matter,  write  to  the  Leading  Real  Estate  and 
Financial 
Brokers, 
Seattle. 


BEAUTY  AND  FRAGRANCt 

Are  communicated  to  the  mouth  by 

SOZODONT 

which  renders  the  Teeth  pearly  white,  the  Gums 
rosy,  and  the  Breath  sweet.  By  those  who  have 
used  it,  it  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct of  the  toilet.  It  thoroughly  removes  tartar 
from  the  teeth  without  injuring  the  enamel. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS 
AND   FANCY   GOODS  DEALERS. 


A  COMPLETE  GYMNASIUM: 
"  HKALTH  A«>I)  .STKfeNGTH 
KXEKCISKR"  for  home,  school 
and  office.    Adaptable  to  all,  from 
the  weakest  to  the  strongest.    Indorsed 
by    Drs.,  parents,    teachers,   merchants, 
clerks,  students,  people  of  sedentary  pur- 
suits and  invalids.    No  floor  room.    Cir- 
cular free.    Airts.    wanted.     Send  $1  for 
book:  "An  Ideal  Complexion,  Face,  Neck, 
Shoulder,  Arm  and  Bust  Development." 
Yours.  In  Health  and  Strength,       .,, 
PitOF.  JNO.  E.  DOVVD,      Aa- 
186  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ills. 


PLEASE  REMEMBER  THAT 

ESPEY'S  FRAGRANT  CREAM 

i*  the  finest  and  best  preparation  in  the  world  for 
<  hupped  Ilai.il>  and  Kouurh  Skin.  Has  the 
l:uv  >t  sale,  fiives  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  article.  Ueware  of  imitations  claiming  to  be 
the  same  thine  or  just  as  Rood.  Sold  everywhere. 


•^  A  A  A  Silk  Fringe  Photo  Cards,  &c.,  20  New  Songs,  1 
1  U  U  U   pack  Escort  Cards.l  pack  Love  Cards,  >-16  Pich  & 
w  Racy  Jokes,  Tricks,  Games  and  new  sample  book 
•of  (genuine)  Cards,  2  cents.    Crown  Card  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 


Oo  you  love 

flo««-rs'.»  Then 
send  10  c-nts  for 
Park's  Floral 

Cuide^Milart-ed, 
full  of  tinei-nnrav- 
tugs,  Kiiperb  color- 
ed illustrations 
and  floral  ngies — 
just  what  you 
want;  with  It, »« 
afrt-e  (rift,  we  will 
send  SKKDS  OF 
Mix. ••!  II., ivor 
s  eeds.  over  600 
kllirtn.  value  10c. 
CcrtiHcatelV 


gorgeous,  beautiful;  easily  grown;  value  20  cents. 

All  these,  worth  «O  cts.,  sent  with  Guide  for  only  i O  cts. 
They  will  d»llght  you.  Send  at  once,  and  tell  your  frleuda  lu 
send.  t&~  Tula  will  Dot  appear  again. 

G.  W.  PARK,  Parkton,  Metal  P.  0.,  Pa. 

P.  S.  PARK'S  NFW  TIOSF.  BUDGET,  all 

about  Rose-,  superbly  illustrated,  only  2oc.  allowed 
Send  for  it  also. 


on  first  order. 


The  Progressive  Game  Chart 

*J —  — ^  lo    thn     CimnlAot    Moihnri      r\f 


00000 
00000 
00000 
-00000 


Is  the  Simplest  Method  of 
Counting  in  Progres- 
sive Games. 

It  obviates  the  unpleasant 
operation  of  sti eking ' ' stars" 
upon  a  card  It  does 
away  with  the  annoying  in- 
terruption and  delay  caused 
by  the  punching  proc'SS. 

These  "Charts*  or  Count- 
ers are  3x4  inches  in  Bize 
and  are  put  up  with  cords 
complete,  in  packages  suit- 
able for  six  tables.  .Price, 
5Oc.  »  Package  ;  extra 
table  eets,  lOc.  For  sale  by 
dealers,  or  forwarded  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Address 
PEOGEESSI7E  GAME  CHAET 

AGENCY,  Boom  88, 

175  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Patented  Oct.  1, 1889. 


HM    TT  LJ  F  n  F  YOU  DUDE:  ana  100  other  Funny 

MM  I  H  r  K  r  Songs.  The  Standard  Beau  Catcher 
f~l  I  I  lllh.Uk  and  Album  of  Fancy  Cards,  all  for 
4  Cents.  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  Name  this  Book- 

r-  n  I"  I"  NEW  SAMPLE  BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPH, 

f    V\  f   f  Envelope,  Silk  Fringe  and  Hidden  Name  Cards, 
1  *•  »  487  Songs,  Slight  of  Hand  Tricks,  Games  and 
how  to  make  glO  a  day  at  home,  send  2  Cents  for  Postage. 

CROWN  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio.    Name  this  Book. 

OPIUM   HABIT 

Painlessly  and  Pprmanently  Cured  at  home.  The  Only 
Hope  for  the  Opium  Eater.  Discovered  and  advertised  in 
1868.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  Dr..  S.  B.  COLLINS,  Dis- 
coverer and  Sole  Manufacturer,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


SALESMEN 


I  our  good3  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
andretail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 

tnannfacta  rerslnonrllnein  the  w»rld.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perm  a- 
Bent  pcsHIon,  HODFT  adranecd  for  wae;es,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
terms  address,  CentenoialMfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 

AT»  FOLKS* 

_  usinj;  •'  A  ill  i-«  Oi-piili-iH'  I*»ll»"  lose  lolbs.  a 
month.  They  cause  no  sickness,  contain  no  poison  and  nevef 
fall.  Sold  bv  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  by  mail.  Pa''« 
ulan  (sealed)  4e.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  Phil*..  1* 

rnrC  Circulars  of  Rare  ard  Curious  Books  Free.     Cata- 
I  I!  L  L  logue  for  stamp.    THURBER  &  CO.,  Bay  Shore,  K.Y. 


ESTERBROOK'S    PENS. 

Standard  and  superior  quality.    Leading  Nos.  048, 14, 130, 135,  239,  313,  333.    All  Stationers  have  them. 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  dealers  in 

SEEDS   AND    TREES, 

419  and  421   Sansome  Street, 

Between  Clay  and  Commercial,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E  A. 


O,    HC.    STREET    <3c    OO. 

ESTA.TE     ^L  &  E 


T  S 


Successors  to  the  IMMIGRATION*  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
13      3VE  O  3>J  T  C3r  O  3VL  IE  H.  Y      ST 
SAINT     FRAIsr  CISCO,     CA.L. 


On.© 


(72  pages).    Land  for  sale  to  rich  or  poor;  In  large  or 

timber,  mineral  or  non-mineral  land;  improved  or  un- 

frnit,  or  general  farming;  for  Investment  or  actual 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  THE 

Egyptian  Lotus 

Or  the  Sacred  Lotus  of  India,  China  and  Japan  ;  grown  in 
Egypt  in  most  ancient  times  ;  mentioned  by  Pythagoras 
and  Herodotus  ;  renowned  in  architecture  and  art ;  do  you 
know  this  most  venerable  and  beautiful  plant,  though 
coming  from  Oriental  coutries,  is 

HARDY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

Nelunibium  speciosum  in  its  botanical  name,  and  it  far 
surpasses  in  beauty  of  flower  and  ease  of  culture  its 
American  relative,  Nelumbium  luteum. 

Rare  Water-lilies, 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AQUATIC   PLANTS 

Nelumbiums  in  variety ;  red  Water-Lilies  from  India, 
blue  from  Egypt,  purple  from  Zanzibar,  white  from  many 
countries ;  the  hardy  pink  Water-Lily  ;  new  hardy  yellow 
Water- Lily  (superior  to  N.fiava):  new  blue  Water-Hya- 
cinth. All  easily  cultivated,  and  becoming  increasingly 
popular. 

Our  Colored  Plate  of  the  Egyptian  Lotus 

(14x21  inche**)  shows  the  flower  of  actual  size,  drawn  and 
colored  from  nature.  Our]\TCW  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue is  the  only  work  on  water-gardening  published. 

It  contains  directions  for  culture,  and  full  information,  with  prices  of  plants. 

Catalogue  with  Colored  Plate  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.      Catalogue  without  plate  sent  Free  to  those 

mentioning  the  OvKiu.ANn  MoN'inr,Y. 

N.  B.— I  have  recently  established  an  aquatic  garden  near  Los  Angeles,  where  the  Tropical  Water-Lilies  have  been  fully  tested  and  found  to 
flourish  in  great  perfection,  remaining  in  the  open  air  the  entire  year.  During  the  winter  and  early  spring  1  will  give  my  personal  attention  to  business 
at  this  point,  filling  orders  with  California  grown  plants. 

3?.  ID.  STTJR.TE"V^^lSr  T, 

BOX  404  STATION  C,  LC  S  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA.  Or  BORDENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


v 


HIS    ORIGINAL    AND    WORLD     RENOWNED    DIETETIC 
PREPARATION   is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVALLED   PURITY 
and    MEDICINAL  WORTH.      A  solid    extract  derived    by  a 
new  process  from  very  superior  growths  of   Wheat — nothing   more. 

IT  HAS  JUSTLY  ACQUIRED  THE   REPUTATION  OF  BEING 

A  STANDARD  DIETETIC  PREPARATION, 

And  has  been  recommended  and  certified  to  by  a  large  number  of  -Chemists  and  Physicians,. 
representing  a  very  high  degree  of  medical  science,  as 

THE  SALVATOR  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  THE  AGED, 

A  SUPERIOR  NUTRITIVE  IN  CONTINUED  PEVERS, 

AND  A  RELIABLE  REMEDIAL  AGENT  in  all  DISEASES  of  the  STOMACH  and  INTESTINES,  (often 
in  instances  of  consultation  over  patients  whose  digestive  organs  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  and 
sensitive  condition  that  the  Granum  was  the  only  thing  the  stomach  would  tolerate  when  life 
seemed  depending  on  its  retention),  and,  while  it  is  AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOE  THE  GROWTH 
AND  PROTECTION  OP  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  no  food  for  the 
nursling  can  at  all  compare  with  a  healthy  mother's  yield  of  milk;  when,  however,  the  mother's 
milk  is  insufficient,  either  in  quantity  or  in  nutritive  3ubs*nuce — the  IMPERIAL  GRANUM 
is,  as  has  been  proved  in  thousands  of  cases, 

THE    SAKEST    ROOD. 

Unlike  those  preparations  made  from  animal  or  vinous  matter,  which  are  liable  to  stimulate  the 
brain  and  irritate  the  digestive  organs,  it  embraces  in  its  elementary  composition  THAT  WHICH  MAKES 

STRONG    BONE     AND     MUSCLE,  THAT  WHICH     MAKES    GOOD     FLESH     AND     BLOOD,  THAT    WHICH     IS 

BAST  OF  DIGESTION,   NEVER    CONSTIPATING,  THAT  WHICH   IS   KIND  AND  FRIENDLY  TO  THE    BRAIN,   and 

THAT      WHICH       ACTS      AS        A       PREVENTIVE       OF       THOSE       INTESTINAL       DISORDERS       INCIDENTAL       TO 

CHILDHOOD.  And  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  food  or  dessert  more 
creamy  and  delicious,  or  more  nourishing  and  strengthening  as  an  aliment  in 

Fevers,   Pulmonary  Complaints,  Gastritis,  Dyspepsia  and  General  Debility, 
Its  rare  medicinal  excellence  in  all  intestinal  diseases,  especially  in 

CHOLEBA,  DYSENTERY,  CHRONIC  DIARRHEA  and  CHOLERA  INFANTUM 

TT  A  a  BIEIHIIT  usTooisrTEST.A.Birsr  :E>:RO  v  -HJHST. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 


JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS,  New  York. 


A  Few  Points  for  those  who  take  Magazines, 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  established  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
State,  and  has  won  a  national  reputation  for  itself  and  its  writers.  Bret  Harte  named  THE  OVER- 
LAND. He  explained  with  admirable  foresight  that  the  highways  across  the  Continent  mean  inev- 
itable change  and  growth,  new  cities  and  colonies,  and  greater  industries.  The  name  "OVER 
LAND,"  struck  home  to  the  most  important  fact  of  that  decade,  and  crystallized  it  into  historical  ex- 
pression. It  is  now  known  far  more  widely  than  many  magazines  of  greater  circulation.  Letters 
and  subscriptions  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  journals  such  as  the  London  Athenaeum 
speak  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  best  known  and  greatest  of  American  Magazines." 

Another  point  of  its  success  is  in  the  famous  grizzly  bear  cover.  The  leather-colored  paper 
used  was  adopted  by  THE  OVERLAND  before  the  Atlantic  took  a  somewhat  similar  shade  of  cover, 
and  has  always  been  manufactured  expressly  for  the  magazine.  Concerning  the  bear,  Bret  Harte 
wrote  :  "  He  is  honest  withal.  Take  him,  if  you  please,  as  the  symbol  of  local  primitive  barbarism. 
In  his  placid  moments  he  has  a  stupid,  good-natured,  gray  tranquility  like  that  of  the  hills  in  mid- 
summer. I  am  satisfied  that  his  unpleasant  ha^it  of  scalping  with  his  forepaw  is  the  result  of  con- 
tact with  the  degraded  aborgine,  and  the  effect  of  bad  example  on  the  untutored  ursine  mind.' 
"  Fifty  years  hence,  and  he  will  be  extinct  as  the  Dodo  or  the  Dinoris."  The  Springfield  Republican 
lately  said  that  the  old  Atlantic  design,  the  John  Winthrop  head,  and  THE  OVEBLAND  MONTHLY 
bear,  were  the  two  best  magazine  designs  in  America. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  studies  and  describes  the  history,  resources,  literature  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  most  characteristic  western  magazine  ever 
published.  Wherever  the  magazine  goes,  it  illustrates  and  describes  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  brings 
settlers  here  ;  it  tells  the  world  of  the  resources  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent.  Whoever 
wishes  to  study  the  far  West,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  must  read  THE  OVER- 
LAND. Home-seekers  and  investors  read  it.  Lovers  of  new  and  fresh  literature  find  nothing  bet- 
ter than  THE  OVERLAND.  Its  great  support  is  found  at  home,  but  its  circulation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  support  a  magazine.  The  practical  articles, 
recognized  by  all  business  men  as  greatly  advantageous  to  the  community,  are  yet  of  far  less  value 
than  the  articles  which  are  the  expression  of  the  human  interests.  Under  a  new  environment,  the 
literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast  must  be  measured  by  high  standards,  and  it  must  conform  to  the 
principles  of  true  literary  art.  The  effort  of  THE  OVERLAND  is  to  bring  together  the  very  best  work 
possible,  believing  that  our  friends  and  readers,  in  California  and  elsewhere,  demand  the  very 
best,  and  will  take  nothing  less.  So  far  the  results  have  justified  onr  confidence.  In  the  long  run 
no  other  method  can  succeed.  We  propose  to  have  the  best  work  attainable  ;  to  make  the  best 
magazine  that  can  possibly  be  produced  with  the  means  at  our  command. 

Very  few  persons  stop  to  think  how  much  good  the  publication  of  over  twenty-five  thousand 
pages  of  Pacific  Coast  articles  in  magazine  form  has  already  done  for  these  Western  Commonwealths. 
About  276  issues,  and  two  million  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  single  copies  of  THE  OVERLAND 
have  gone  forth  to  the  world.  They  are  in  all  the  great  libraries  of  America,  bound  up  beside  the 
"  Quarterlies  and  Reviews."  They  are  daily  examined  by  students  and  book-maker^  They  are 
in  cabins  of  pioneers,  and  huts  of  fishermen,  and  houses  of  wealth  and  refinement.  They  go  to 
the  Arctic  with  whalers,  and  to  the  tropics  with  the  California  gold  miners.  The  readers  of  THE 
OVERLAND  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  States  make  investment*  here,  visits  here, 
finally  make  their  homes  here — because  the  magazine  has  steadily  expressed  the  best  thought  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  has  faithfully  described  its  resources. 

One  must  also  consider  the  distribution  of  these  copies.  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  lias  sub- 
scribers and  readers  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  in  Natal,  India,  Australia,  Europe,  Japan,  South 
America.  It  is  taken  by  army  posts,  being  a  great  favorite  with  army  men,  because  so  many 
frontier  officers  have  written  for  its  pages.  It  goes  to  naval  stations  and  to  light-house  keepers. 
And,  wherever  it  goes,  it  illustrates  with  force  and  dignity  the  best  ideas  of  the  great  and  growing 
communities  of  the  western  half  of  the  American  Continent. 


catalogue  sent  free. 


These  wheels  are  designed  for  all  purposes  where 
limited  quantities  of  water  and  high  heads 

are   utilized, 
and  are  guar- 
anteed to  give 
Imore   power 
with   less  wa- 
ter than  any  other 
wheel  made. 

Estimates     furnished    on 
"application,  for  wheels  specially 
built   and    adapted   to   suit  any 
"/particular  case.     Fine  illustrated 
Address  the  Manufacturers, 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 


\  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

(  or  110  LIBERTY  ST..  N.  Y., 


BROOK'S 

soft  finish 
six  cord 
or  glac6 

spool  cotton. 

For  sale  by 
all  Dealers. 

P.C.  Agency 
35  New 

Montgomery 

St.S.F.,Cal. 


EXPERIENCED 
operators 

on  all 
SEWING 
MACHINES 
find  it 
greatly 
to  their 
advantage 
to  use 


W.  FII.MKB,  President.  Ai  ROLLINS,  Secretary. 

Telephone  No.  778. 

The  Filmer-Rollins  Electrotype  Co, 

Manufacturers  of 

Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Plates, 

Including  Composition. 

Bookbinders'  and  Soapmakers'  Stamps 

ROUTING  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 

414    SACRAMENTO    STREET, 

Bet.  Sansome  and  Battery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OVER  6,000  PATTERN  CUTS  ON   HAND. 

MAXWELL  G.  BUGBEE, 
S)   Architect, 


ROOM    20 

330  PINE  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA. 


WANTED 

BACK  x  HUMBERS  >  OVERLAND  x  MONTHLY. 

We  will  pay  SO  cents  per  copy 
for  October,  1874— August  and  Dec- 
ember, 187S— February,  1883— Sep- 
tember, 1884— September,  1885. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

420  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SANilFRANCISCO. 


P.  O.  Box  1699.  Established  in  1852. 

ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

Wrapping  Papers,  Paper  Bags,  Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 

232,  23  D  and  226  Frcnt  Street,         San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS     FOR     C.     B.     PAUL'S     FILES. 


COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVED 

WEDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 


STEEL  PLATE  BUSINESS  CARDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

C.  S.  CROSSLEY, 
219    BUSH    STREET, 


Take  Elevator. 


Fifth  Floor. 


FOB  SALE  BY 

H.     MOORE, 

433  Kearny  Street. 

Also  a  few  hundred  volumes  bought  at  the  sale  of 

the  famous  Winans;Collection,  at  a  small 

advance^upon.the  auction*price. 


THE     PRINCE" 

—  OF  — 

TABLE  MINERAL  WATERS. 


Its  richness  in 
NATURALCarboni ; 
acid  gas ;  its  delicious 
clean  and  pure  refreshing 
taste ;  its  sparkling  sharpness 
and  its  readiness  to  assimilate 
with  white  and  red  wine,  cham- 
pagne, brandy  and  whisky 

RENDER  IT 

THE   MOST   PERFECT  OF  TABLE  WATERS. 


A  >'apa  Soda  Lemonade  Is  the  Perfection  of 
Luxurious  Drink. 


For  Sale  by  the  Trade  and  in  Lots  to  Suit  at 

No.  159  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

San  Francieco. 


YOUR 

CHILD- 

MUST  BE  KEl'T 

HEALTHY 


or  she  cannot  be 


ATOID 

Inferior 

imitation 

Jtf  Surf 

your  Corset 

ia  stamped 

GOOD 

SENSE. 

Send  for  Hlns- 


SENSIBLE 

MOTHERS 
B!TY 

GOOD 
SENSE 

CORSET  WAISTS 
FERRIS'  Patent 

RiiiK  Brickie  at  Hip  for  If 

Hose  Supporters. 
Tape-fastened  'Juttons—    SI 

«•««'<  /,««  o/r. 
Cord.edge  Button  Holes 

BEST  Materials 
throughout. 

BEST  for  Health, 
Comfort,  Wear  and 
finish. 

Tlion~:i  ml*  now  in  use 
in  the  United  S'eates  and 
Canada.    For  Sale  by 
Leading  Retailers, 
or  mailed  FREE  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  by 

FPrrk   RmC       »  ^^^~    trated  circnlar." 
FBI  1 15  DIUbi,  Manfrs.,  341  Broadway, 
.(.  K1CIIAKU    I   i;i:i  l»   A    CO.,  \Vh<iU-»ulf 

?«8  Market  .-t..  !«A>  FKAXt 'IM  O.  C'A~LT 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK  &.  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street. 

Factory,  Corner  1  6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QTJEE3ST    LILY    SOAP 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.    Washes  without  nibbing, 
and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  wash- 
ing with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


PRINTING 


PROCURED   FROM 


BACON    &   COMPANY, 

5 OS     CLAY    STREET", 

GIVES  GOOD  SATISFACTION   IN   QUALITY  AND   PRICE. 


They    Print    "THE    OVERLAND." 


e  ;5r\dw 


••  j  r-  - 
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NEW  AND  NOVEL  USES  FOR 

SAPOLIO 

Every  One  Finds  A  New  Use. 

To  clean  tombstones.  To  scrub  floors. 

To  polish  knives.  To  renovate  paint. 

To  renew  oil-cloth.  To  scour  bath-tubs. 

To  brighten  metals.  To  whiten  marble. 

To  wash  out  sinks.  To  clean  dishes. 

To  scour  kettles.  To  remove  dust. 


EVERYBODY  USES   IT. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS'  COMPANY. 


DURKEE'S 


GAUNTLETLBRAND 

SPICES 

*  MUSTARD. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES., 

Guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  ard  warranted  to  excel 
ill  others  in  strength,  richness,  navur  and  cleanliness. 


Take  no  shoes  unless  W.  I,. 
Douglas'  name   and    price 


GAUTIUN  aVe"st»mp«U^n  bo"t7om/If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct  to 
factory,  enclosing  advertised  price. 

.^^^•i^^Kfe. 


$3  SHOE 


FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 

Fine  Calf  Laced  Grit  In  andCreedmore  Water- 
proof. Our  claims  fur  thl»  Shoe  over  all  other 
$:t  Shoes: 

It  contains  better  materiil.  It  is  more  stylish,  better 
fitting  and  durable.  Ic  (fives  better  general  satisfaction. 
Its  great  success  is  due  to  merit.  It  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  manufacturer.  It  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  has  alargerdemand  than  any  other  SSSlioe  advertised. 
O  C  nftn  will  b  paid  to  any  person  who  will  prove  the 
$  J)UUU  above  statements  to  be  untrue. 

Also  »S»,  $4.  &3.5O.  $2.5O.$a  a.>,  92  shoes  for 
Men  ;  $8  and  SI  1 .7.1  Shoes  for  Ito.vn.  !$:{  and  $2 
Shoes  for  Lndles  and  $1.75  Shoe  for  Misses. 

*        AV,  L..  UOUGJLJLS,  Brockton,  Mas*. 


HAVE  YOU 
USED 


PEARS'8™* 

FACE  "">  HANDS? 

Paris  Exhibition^  1889. 

PEARS'  obtained  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  solely  for 
toilet  SOAP  in  competition  with  ALL  THE  WORLD.  Highest 
possible  distinction. 


FOR 
THE 


SALE  UNIVERSAL. 


RRECT  STYLE  HATS, 
1ST  UUALITY  HATS, 
IDERATE  PRICED  HATS 


CREAM 
lAKlN? 


Its  Hiiiicrior  excellence  proven  in  millions  of  homes  for 

mi  a  quarter  of  a  ceutury.    It  is  used  by  the  United 

Mient.     Endorsed  by  the  heads  of  the  Great 

Strongest,  Purest,  and  most  Healthful. 

Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  does  not  contain  Ammonia, 

•r  Alum.     Sold  only  in  Cans. 

PRICE   BAKING   POWDER   CO. 

\'iO.  ST.    I.OU1S.  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MeussLirtfer  &  Hubr 

8  KE»RNY  STREET. 


MEDAL,  FABIS,  1373. 

WJAKER&CO.'S 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well 
as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


WONDER!    WONDER! 

—LADIES  CALL  AT  THE— 

WONDER  HAT,  FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

MARKET  STREET,  S.  K. 


We  have  THE  LARGEST  STOCK,   NEWEST   STYLES  AND   THE   LOWEST 
PRICES  of  any  House  on  the  Coast. 

—  m    »    >  -- 

IXTE'W    QOOTDS     DS'VEiR.'Y 


1843 


THE    BEST   COM  PAN/. 


1889 


COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 
RICHARD    A.    McCURDY,    President. 

Has  Returned  to  its  Members  over      -      -      -      $275,000,000 
And  also  has  Securely  Invested  Cash  Assets  of  over  $128,000.00 

ITS  TERM  DISTRIBUTION  POLICY 


SECURE  AND  PROFITABLE  AS  A  U.S.  BOND. 

DO   XOT  TAKE  ANY  OTHER! 

All  persons  who  desire  to  have  Safe  Life  Insurance  are  requested  to  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

.\o.  4O1     CALIFORNIA  NTKF.irr.  Suit  Francisco,  Call. 

<>i:it  .  iriesof  the  Company,  In  the  principal  cities  and  to  vns  on  the  P 


OKKEEPING,  SHORTHAND, 

ENGLISH   BRANCHES, 
-EGRAPHY,    PENMANSHIP,  ' 
MODERN  LANGUAGES,  Etc. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIP,! 

NO   VACATIONS. 

Ladies    Admitted    to    All   Depa 
Send  for  "College  Review. 


VOL.  XV,  No. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


THE 


Overland  Monthly 


APRIL,    1890. 


CONTENTS  : 


DRIFTING  ON  THE  BAY.    H.  Elton  Smith 337 

Illustrations  by  E.  C.  Peixotto,  W.  N.  Harris 

and  George  E.  Lyon. 
FURTHER   RECORDS  OF  A   FAMILY    IN   SPANLSII- 

TOWN.     Maria  Louise  Pool 348 

THE  LESSON.     Augusta  E.  Towner 355 

IN  A  DIM  RELIGIOUS  LIGHT.   Julie  M.  Lippmann .356 
PROHIBITION  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.    E.  P. 

rke 376 

IF  THE  ARMY  OF  LOST  ONES.     Willis  I.  Cot- 

-385 

TIIK   REVENC-I-;  OF  A    HEATHEN.     Charles  Robert 

Harker 388 

THE    DECADENCE   OF   TRUTHFULNESS.     John  Le 
Contc...  39* 


A  STUDY  OF  SKILLED  LABOR  OKGANIXATIONS.     I. 

A.  S.  Hallidic 397 

THE  DAISIES.      Wilbur  Larrcmorc 408 

ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO.     1.     .V.  .V.  llcynton 409 

MR.  STKPHENSON'S  KEADINI;  PARTY.     John  . 

ray 417 

DAWN  ON  PUC-ET  SOUND.     Ella  Higgiii? 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  I!  Una 

Gray  Bartlett 

A  OUF.F.k  STORY.     Philip  Van  Col, 
RECENT  FICTION 

\\IERICAN     HlM'oRlES 

ETC 443 

Tin-  M.  \phor- 

isnis  front  the  !  j 
I'.OOK  REVIEWS  .. 


The  Overland  Monthly  Company, 

San  Francisco:  420  Montgomery  Street, 

The  Pacific  Coast :  San  Francisco  News  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago  :  The  American  News  Co.— London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

[Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter.     Yearly  Subscription,  $4-00.] 


ENDORSED    BY 


HENRY  VIZETELLY,  ESQ. 


ARPAD  HARASZTHY  &  CO. 


Producers, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


General  Agencies: 

NEW  YORK:  PARK  &  TILFORD,  917  Broadway. 

PHILADELPHIA:    F.    P.    DILLEY  &    Co.,   25    North 
Tenth  St. 

CHICAGO  :  C.  JEVNE  &  Co.,  no  Madison  St. 
ST.  PAUL:  C.  JEVNE  &  Co.,  114  E.  Third  St. 
CINCINNATI  :  THE  JOSEPH  R.  PEEBLES'  SONS  Co.,  73 

West  4th  St. 
DETROIT:  G.  &  R.  MCMILLAN  &  Co.,  131  Woodard 

Avenue. 
HONOLULU:  HAMILTON  JOHNSON. 


XE  EXPERT,) 

Author,  and  Juror  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Expositions  of 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  his  standard  work  on  '''•Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  Wines"  Mr.  Vize  telly  says  : 

"  For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  VIN 
BRUT  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  no  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
liqueur,  which  is  composed  merely  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  fine  old  wine.  A  French  connoisseur 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
effervescence." 
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W.  B.  CHAPMAN, 

SOLE  AGBNT   FOR    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 
123    CALIFORNIA   ST. 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

GUNS    and    HUNTERS' 

EQUIPMENTS. 

GUNS  LOANED 
to  TOURISTS 

By  the    Month,  Week,    or    Day. 

GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

525   KEARNY   STREET,      -     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KNABE 


surpasses  by  far 
all  other  instru- 
ments made.* 


It  is  a  f:irt  univer- 
sally conceded  that, 
the  K  N  A.  B  E 

PIANOS 

The  purchaser  of  r,  KNABE  PIANO  can  always  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  oj  its  tone,  and  the  .solid  elegance  of 
ita  manufacture. 

HAINES  BRO'S    PI  AN  OS-celebrated 

for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  dura- 
bility, and  the  preferred  instrument  of  the  world's 
famous  Prima  Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

HARRINGTON    PI  AN  OS-Beautiful  in 

tone;  design  and  finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  einbraciiw 
all  the  latest  improvements. 

GILBERT  PIANOS  —  Instruments  o? 
sterling  merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  giW'-^i 
teed  for  five  yean. 


U.  BANCROFT  &  Bo. 


MILES 
2100 

4200 
6050 
7200 
7740 


Fares  Iron 


CABIN  (FIRST-CLASS.)       STEERAGE 

$  75  00 $  25  00 

ATinirr  A  ^ 20°  °° 10°  °° 

AUCKLAND 20000 10000 

SYDNEY 200  00 100  00 

MELBOURNE 212  50. .  .   106  25 


MAIL  STEAMERS 

BETWEEN 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    HONOLULU, 
AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY. 


Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers. 

SUBJECT   TO   CHANGE. 

March  9th,  April  6th  and  May  4th,  1889. 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
March  31st,  April  26th,  May  24th. 


of  th  « 


.  T0  THE  SJXDiriCH  ISr.ANns.-The  splendid 
8  AL,AMEDA.  AUSTRALIA.  MAKIPOSA  and  ZEALANDIA, 
V  we"  knowu  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  vo^8ge8 
the  Sandwich  It)land8.  «•»»  »  description  ia  almost 


Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $128 

'ffigsttss^ 


Atr 


'or  tickets  or  further  information,  coll  on  or  addrea* 

s WHARF.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS&  BROS., 

Foot  of  Folaom  Street,  San  Franci.co.  General  Agent.. 


BAKER    &;   HAMILTON, 


AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


Hhort-huiiil,    Type-writing,    Telegraphy,    Huainess   Training,    Mechanical    DravrinK> 
Commercial.  Law,    and   Modern   Languages  oiir  Specialties. 
For  Circulars,   send 


1  * 


«i>         P  A  IVTT  A      PDT  T    THE  FUTURE  SEASIDE  . 

^       oAJNlA    VyKU/,"ciTY  OF  THE  WORE5.       £S&. 


IS   THE    NAME   OF   A 


Handsome  Tract 


WE   NOW   OFFER   FOR  SALE   IN 


Santa  Cruz. 


§T  is  located  within  the  city  limits,  occupies  a  beautiful  plateau,  com- 
manding views  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  whole  of  Monterey 
Bay,  and  of  the  heights  and  foothills  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains, 

and  fronts  on  the 

FAMOUS    CLIFF    DRIVE. 

Santa  Cruz  is  located'  on  the  Northern  Shore  of  Monterey  Bay,  is  now  a 
city  of  over  Seven  Thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  destined  by  reason  of  its 
famous  beach,  its  picturesque  situation,  and  its  balmy  air,  to  become  the 
First  Seashore  Watering  Place  of  the  World. 

Lately,  the  Christian  Church  of  California  has  established  in  Santa 
Cruz  its  Summer  Home,  and  is  now  constructing  a  tabernacle  to  accom- 
modate 2,000  people ;  this  is  located  in 

GARFIEUD    PARK. 

Between  this  Park  and  the  wildest  part  of  the  shore  bordering  the  Great 
Cliff  Drive  is  located 

SURFSIDE. 

Maps  of  this  Tract  and  of  the  City  of  Santa  Cruz,  with  full  particu- 
lars, prices  and  terms  of  sale  of  Surfside  Lots,  sent  free  to  any  address. 


The  fenuII-Fitzu-oin  Co, 


Santa  Cruz  Office,  127  Pacific  Avenue.  624  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

E.  A.  CRENNAN,  Resident  Manager. 


rx>\\)  or>  sale  thjeir  Gorppleie  Lirje  of 

Few  3eAso]T3  JSTYLGS, 

vOill   be   fo6r>d   vOell   vOorlr)  g  Visit  of  ir>speetior). 


CARPETS  #-* 


Our  stock  embraces  an  almost  endless  variety  of  designs  in  all  the 
grades  of  Carpeting  manufactured,  from  Ingrains  and  Tapestries  to 
Wiltons  and  Axminsters. 

Oriental,  English,  and  American  Rugs,  in  all  sizes. 


We  are  showing  a  choice  assortment  of  late  designs  in  Eastern-made 
Furniture,  from  the  most  celebrated  makers.  We  also  make  up 
Furniture  to  order,  and  furnish  original  designs  to  suit  the  taste 
of  buyers. 


-x-    €<:<•• 


Cretonnes,  French  Tapestries,  Brocatelles,  Velours,  Silks,  (plain  and  fig 
ured)  Silk  and  Lace  Curtains,  Portieres,  Plushes,  Window  Shades. 


PRICKS    MODERATE    THROUGHOUT. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


©arpets,  F6rr)il6re,  Upholstery, 

os.    641-647    JdHRKET    STREET. 


The  New  England  Magazine 

is 

devoted  to  the  popularization  of  American  History,  believing  this  to  bi 
an  effective  means  of  uniting  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  the  varied  inter 
ests  and  different  sections  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  it  is  but 

JUST 

to  say  with  the  critics  of  the  press,  that  already  the  mission  of  the  maga 
zine  is  recognized  and  highly  appreciated  in  the  South  and  West,  as  vvel 
as  through  New  England.  It  is 

THE    PERIODICAL 

that  the  people  like,  adapting  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  tastes,  and  pre 
senting  in  the  best  illustrated  form  the  topics  of  the  day,  together  witl 
much  that  is  new  and  valuable  from  the  events  of  the  past.  In  the  pre 
sentation  of  ail 

THAT 

pertains  to  general  American  development,  and  is  of  interest  to  the  Amer 
ican  people,  the  New  England  Magazine  is  among  the  foremost.  The 
series  of  articles  on  Southern  Cities,  telling  of  the  wonderful  industrial  de 
velopment  of  the  South,  are  greatly  appreciated  by 

EVERYBODY 

who  has  read  them,  and  there  is  already  a  loud  cry  for  more.  In  thi; 
same  spirit  of  national  unity  the  magazine  gives  its  readers  regular  ac- 
counts of  the  Old  South  Historical  Work,  and  frequent  notices  of  th( 
various  good  citizenship  societies.  It 

SEEMS 

to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  that  this  purpose  in  a  public  print  shall  b( 
well  supported.  In  addition  to  these  prominent  features  of  the  maga 
zine,  there  are  regular  contributions 

TO 

the  departments  of  poetry,  fiction,  legend,  biography,  art,  education,  in- 
dustry, etc.,  making  it  a  thoroughly  home  periodical,  and  one  that  the 
young  men  and  young  women  as  well  as  their  elders,  will  emphaticall) 

LIKE. 


$3.00    PEK    YEAR.  $1.5O  FOR   SIX  MONTHS 

SINGLE   COPIES,  25   CENTS. 


Send   for   Circulars   and    Prospectus    to 

New  England  Magazine  Co. 

36  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


/ 


Castle 
y  sfradgynlais, 
luansea 
Sourh 


/•  /  / . 
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BANCROFT  COMPANY  is  the  leading  Establishment  in  its 
line,  and  makes  a  Specialty  of  doing  First-class  Work  in  Engrav- 
ing and  Copperplate  Printing,  Stamping  from  Address  Dies,  Monograms, 
Etc.     Samples  and  Prices  furnished  on  application. 


721   MARKET  STREET, 

SAN   RRANCISCO. 


CAU-AHD  SCC   USH€iRvTQBUY  DR   NOT. 

AU7HORiZ€D  AGkSNGY. 

THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Distribnting  Office  and  Gity  Salesrooms, 

725   MARKET   STREET,   History   Building:,    San   Francisco, 

CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  General  Manager. 

-  •  •  i 

If  you  cannot  call,  write,  and  we  will  send  you  full  particulars,  and  also  a  lot  of  beautiful  adver- 

tising matter  worth  having. 
—  «  •»  «  — 

More  than  a  Million  NEW  HOME  Machines  Sold. 

We  will  make  a  present  of  a  Sewing  Machine  to  any  person  actually  needing  one,  who  is  too 
poor  to  pay  for  it,  and  who  satisfies  us  that  they  are  deserving.  A  certificate  from  the  Associated 
Charities  will  be  sufficient. 


HEADQUARTERS    KOR* 


MODERN    DAIRY   MACHINERY, 

Including  all  the  Latest  Improvements  for 

BUTTER  AXD   CHEKSK  MAKING, 


-ALSO- 


STOCK   BREEDERS'  APPLIANCES   AND   SUPPLIES. 


Cream  Separator 

Extracts  all  the  Cream  from  Sweet  Milk. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

G.  G. 

346  N.  MAIN  ST.,  Los  Angeles. 


Stoddard  Barrel  Churn, 

The   Pride  of  every  Well  Appointed^  Dairy. 


&   CO. 

3  and  5  FRONT  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


no  Money  until  the  Agent  produces  his  letter  of  Authority,  gives  under 
the  Company's  Seal,  and  duly  signed  and  dated  for  this  month. 


FOR    BUSINESS   REFERENCE. 

Pacific  Coast  Edition,  Published  in  Two  Volumes,  Alternating  Annually. 

VOL.  2— SOUTHERN 

REPRESENTING 
EVERY  BANKING  TOWN  IN 

CALIFORNIA, 
COLORADO, 
NEVADA, 

ARIZONA, 

NEW  MEXICO  AND  UTAH 


VOL.  1— NORTHERN 

REPRESENTING 

EVERY  BANKING  TOWN  IN 

:ALIFORNIA, 

MONTANA, 

OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 
IDAHO  AND  WYOMING 
TERRITORIES. 


Price,  Five  Dollars. 


All  Authorized  Receipts  bear  this  Trade  Mark. 


TERRITORIES. 
Price,  Five  Dollars. 


PUBLICATION    OFFICES: 
04  MARKET  STREET, 


.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
3  CALIFORNIA  STREET/ 

(WHIRE  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED.) 


PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCHES: 

113  &  115  FIRST  STREET,  PORTLAND, 
19  MARKET  BLOCK,  TACOMA. 


THE 


Overland  Monthly 


180O 


1SOO 


The  IVTagazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  always  stood  in  the  foreground  of  Western  literature. 
During  its  twenty-two  years  of  publication  it  has  developed  an  original  school  of  literature, 
and  has  discovered  and  brought  to  the  front  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican letters.  It  still  holds  its  position  as  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  literary  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  performance  in  the  past  is  its  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


IV. 


VI. 

VII. 
VIII, 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XII. 


TWELVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  MAGAZINE: 

Historical  Studies,  presenting  Incidents  of  interest  in  the  Early  History 
of  the  Coast, 

Sketches  Descriptive  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Coast. 

Articles  describing  the  Industrial  Interests  of  the  Coast. 

Articles  discussing  the  Political  and  Social  Problems  of  the  Day. 

Accounts  of  Gold  Mining  in  Early  Days  and  in  its  more  Recent  Develop- 
ment. 

Sketches  of  Life  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Far  West. 

Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Great  Silver  Mines  of  Nevada  and  Colorado. 

Stories  of  Early  Life  in  the  West. 

Stories  presenting  the  Peculiar  Phases  of  Life  in  the  West  of  Today. 

Tales  of  Travel  in  China  and  Japan, 

Tales  of  Life  and  Adventure  among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Comment  on  Current  Events ;  Poems ;  Illustrations;  and  Shorter  Articles 
by  Western  Writers. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE  IS   FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR.     . 
A  SAMPLE  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWENTY  CENTS. 


A  ddresi, 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


AMONG  THE  ARTICLES  PUBLISHED  DURING  1889,  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING: 

DESCRIPTIVE  :     CALIFORNIA.— The  California  Palestine,  Illustrated,  C.  H.  Shinn. 

Lost  in  the  Upper  Naciemento,  Storer  Brooke. 
Los  Angeles,  Illustrated,  C.  H.  Shinn. 
The  Stone  Elephant  of  Inyo,  Illustrated,  Dan  DeQuille. 
Autumn  Days  in  Ventura,  Illustrated,  Ninetta  Eames. 
ARIZONA.— A  Day  in  Cherolon  Canon,  Chas.  R.  Moffett. 
Cushing's  Late  Discoveries,  C.  N.   Kirkbride. 
In  the  Moqui  Country,  Chas.   R.  Moffett. 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS.— Life  in  Samoa,  S.  S.  Boynton. 
Awa,  J.  L.  Clarke. 

Halcyonian  Hawaii,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
THE   NORTH  WEST. -A  Ten  Days'  Outing,  J.  M.   Baltimore. 
A  Sea  of  Mountains,   H.  II.  W. 
Lord  John,  A.  G.  Tassin. 

INDUSTRIAL.— Hydraulic  Mining,  Illustrated,  Irving  M.   Scott. 
Slow-Burning  Construction,  M.  G.  Bugbee. 
The  Supplanting  of  Steam,  Alvan  D.  Brock. 
The  Orange,  G.  F.  Weeks. 
Olive  Culture  for  California,  S.   S.  Boynton. 
Wine.  Brandy  and  Olive  Oil,  R.   G.  Sneath. 

HISTORICAL.— The  Sagebrush  Rebellion,  H.  L.  Wells.         •       « 
Samuel  Brannan,  John  H.  Hittell. 
Colombian  Presidents,  F.  B.  Evans. 
Phil.  Sheridan's  First  Fight,  Illustrated,  C.  S.   Greene. 
An  Estimate  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  David  S.  Terry,  E.  G.  Waite. 
Early  Editors  of  California,  James  O'Meara. 
SOCIAL.— Child  Saving,  Charles  A.  Murdock. 

Some  Studies  of  Conciliation  in  the  Labor  Problem. 
The  South  Revisited,  Joseph  Le  Conte. 
On  a  Jury  in  Washington  Territory,  M.  R. 
Poverty  and  Charity  in  San  Francisco,  M.  W.  Shinn. 
Shall  University  Culture  be  more  widely  Diffused  ?    Morrison  J.  Swift. 
POLITICAL. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  John  Totyl. 
Ballot  Reform,  F.  I.  Vassault. 
American  Isthmus  Canals,  W.  L.  Merry. 
Our  Naval  Necessities,  Edward  F.  Qualtrough. 
The  Present  State  of  the  Irrigation  Question,  John  Bonner. 
A  Pacific  Coast  Policy,  J.  P.  Widney. 

The  Great  Want  of  all  Civilized  Nations,  Edward  Berwick. 
The  Annexation  of  Mexico,  Henry  S.  Brooks. 
The  Union  or  the  Dominion,  James  O'Meara. 
EARLY   DAYS.— A  Trip  to  California  in  '49,  C.  W. 

A  Voyage  by  Land,   Dagmar  Mariager. 
Hunting  the  Bison,  Dagmar  Mariager. 
In  the  Prime  of  the  Buffalo,  J.  M.   Baltimore. 
A  Chapter  in  California  History,  James  O'Meara. 
Two  Pioneer  Records. 
The  Hermit  Ledge,  H.   L.  Wells. 
INDIAN  LIFE. — A  Zuni  Genesis,  Dagmar  Mariager. 

The  Yuma  Indians,  Eugene  J.  Trippel. 
Reminiscences  of  Indian  Scouting,  A.  G.  Tassin. 
Among  the  Apaches,  A.  G.  Tassin. 
LITERARY.— Realists  in  Prose  Fiction,  Wilbur  Larremore. 

The  Old  Notion  of  Poetry,  John  Vance  Cheney. 
Who  Are  the  Great  Poets,  John  Vance  Cheney. 

FICTION.— By  Marshall  Graham,  Leonard  Kipp,  Ninetta  Eames,  J.  H.  Ballard,  N.  H.  Castle,  G.  A. 
Tassin,  Mary  Willis  Glascock,  Jean  Claude  Carlyle,  Harry  L.  Wells,  Storer  Brooke,  Henry  S. 
Brooks,  C.  E.  B.,  M.  Frances  Swann  Williams,  W.  S.  Hutchinson,  Flora  Haines  Loughead, 
H.  F.  Bashford,  T.  E.  Jones,  &c. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 

ESTABLISHED    1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first-class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The     Semi-Weekly     Bulletin   is    the   regular   Weekly 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 

i  •  >  >  i 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

The   DAILY   BULLETIN   is   served    by  carriers  in    San  Francisco  and    the   large  towns  of  the   interior  at 

2  5   cents   per  week. 

Daily,  bi/  mail  or  express,  per  year,  $6.OO 

Weekly  alone,  -       -         -  "  1.50 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,         -  "  2.00 

Paris  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San  Francisco  Bulletin   Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


BYRON  JACKSON. 

625-631  SIXTH  STREET,       149-169  BLUXOME  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 


MANUFACTURER    OF 


PUMPING  AND  HARVESTING 

MACHINERY. 


Automatic- Expansion,  Self-Oiling  Steam  Engines, 

Compound  and  Compound-Condensing  Steam  Engines, 
Stationary  and  Portable  Engines  and  Boilers, 
"Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps, 

"  Red  Jacket "  Hand  and  Windmill  Pumps, 
Gordon  Duplex  Steam  Pumps, 
Park  Injectors, 

Swift  Lubricators, 

DRIVER'S    IMPROVED   COMBINED  HARVESTERS. 

"Eclipse"  Hay  Stackers, 

"Acme"  Hay  Rakes, 

"Light-Weight"  Horse  Forks, 

Self-Feeders  for  Threshing  Machines, 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE.  Side-Elevators,  Derricks,  Spreaders, 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS  Hay  Carriers  and  Pulleys, 

For  Irrigating  and  Reclaiming  Land.  Windmills  and  Harrows, 


625-631  SIXTH  ST.,        149-169  BLUXOME  ST.,  S.  F.,  CAL. 


*H?  PROMINENT   PHOFE 

OF      S-A-3ST 


Dr.  Geo.  G-.  Gere, 

»   •  SURGEON •   • 

Cosmetic  Surgery  a  Specialty- 
Office  Hours,  from  n  A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.    6:30  to  7 130  p.  M. 
Rooms  2,  3,  and  4,  112  Grant  Avenue. 

DR.  F.  CORNWALL, 

Specialist  for  the  Eye,  Ear  aid  Throat, 

1X2  Grant  Avenue,  (Dupont  St.) 
OFFICE  HOURS:  10  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

OFFICE,  Rooms  43  and  44  Murphy  Building. 

Diseases  of  Women  a  Specialty, 

OFFICE  HOURS  :  2  to  4  p.  M.  and  7  to  9  P.  M.    Telephone  3198 

RESIDENCE,  552  VALENCIA  STREET. 
AT  HOME  :  8  to  9  A.  M.  and  12  to  i  P.  M.    Telephone  6061. 


Cor.   MARKET    AND    FRANKLIN. 

Elegant  New  Building,  Magnificent  View  of  the  bay  and  sur- 
rounding bills,  Handsome  Modern  Furniture,  Decorated  and 
Frescoed  throughout  In  the  Newest  Designs,  Hydraulic  Ram 
Klevator,  Fire  Proof  Brick  Walls,  Electric  Bells  and  Fire 
Alarms,  Night  Watchman,  Electric  Indicator  with  stations  in- 
side the  house  and  on  the  street.  Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Ven- 
tilation, Elegant  Parlor,  Smoking,  Billiard,  Reading  and  Din- 
Ing  Rooms.  Table  and  appointments  are  well  knowii.  Special 
rates  by  the  month  or  season.  The  "  Oriel  "  has  no  equal  for 
a  select,  quiet  home.  Kefurences  required.  Mr.  Is  Mrs.  J. 
Budtol 


JOHN  O.  ILS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FRENCH  COOKING  RANGES, 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits,  etc. 

Grate  Bars,  Furnace  Doors  and  Castings, 

814-816   KEARNY  ST.,  S.  F. 

Propr's  Jackson  Foundry. 

W.    H.    MeCORMICK, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of 

MARBLE     AND    GRANITE 

MANTELS,  GRATES,  VASES  AND  STATUES, 

H22  Market  St.,  Bet.  City  Hall  Ave.  ^  Larkin  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WM.  T.  SAMILTO1T, 

(Formerly  of  Oakland,) 

Undertaking  Parlors, 

S.W.  Comer  Stockton    and  Geary  Streets 
TELEPHONIC  No,  971. 


S.  F.  COLLATERAL  LOAN  BANK, 

538  EEAENY  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Incorporated,  March  9th,  1888. 


Capital  Stock,  $500,000. 


This  is  the  only  Corporation  that  lends  money  on  Silver- 
ware, Jewelry,  Diamonds,  Watches,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and 
all  Personal  Securities.  Low  rates  of  Interest,  Fine  Vaults, 
Everything  Confidential. 


FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORMED  PERSONS, 

Is  the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprises  the  best  talent  in  th« 
country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution.  More 
than  60,000  cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialty:  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Hip  Disease, 
and  all  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limbc,  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Paralysis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN  DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SAN  *  FRAM1SGO  •  GHRON1GLE. 


The  Leading  Newspaper  of  tlie  Pacific  Coast. 


DAILY  CHRONICLE 

BY    MAIL. 

i  Year $6.70 

6  Months 3«35 

3  months 1.70 

Postage  Paid. 


WEEKLY  CHRONICLE 

BY    MAIL. 

i  Year $1.50. 

6  Months 75. 

3  Months 40. 


THE   NEW  CHRONICLE    BUILDING. 

Entirely  Fire  Proof ;  Lighted  by  Electricity ;  The  Largest  Clock  in  the  World. 

.  H«  DeVOU^G,  Ppoptnetoi*, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


6  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOKE. 


TIME  BANE,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAEY  FIT- 
TIK:-:,  DESKS,  CHAIBS,  ETC. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO.     195  Wataslx  Ave"  CHICAG0' 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 
*     »    BED. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

—  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR- 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable   Sus- 

pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 
for    Illustrated    Catalogues.  ~^8  - 

UNION   CLUB  BUILDING,  -AND~ 

Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts.  229  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten  Instruc- 
tors, Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mu- 
sic, Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.  None  but  thoroughly  prepared, 
and  well  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points  :  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 

well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

A  Directory  of    "V  ill  rs. 

The  editor  of  THE  WRITER,  (the  Boston  maga- 
zine for  literary  workers),  is  compiling  "A  Directory 
of  American  Writers,  Editors,  and  Publishers,  "  which 
will  be  published  soon.  He  has  a  large  list  of  names 
already,  but  will  be  obliged  if  writers  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  published  -within  the  last  five  years 
will  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  be  included  in 
the  book.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind  connected 
with  the  Directory.  Address  : 

THE  WRITER,  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 
•^"Ifyou  have  never  seen  THE  WRITER,  send  ten  cents  for  a 
sample  copy.     Mention  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


The  Samuel  Hill  Company, 

So.  29  New  Montgomery  Street,  Opposite   Wells, 

Fargo  &  Go's  Express  Office,  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  samples  of  work. 


Vose  &  Sons'  Pianos. 


ELEQANCE, 


-THEY   COMBINE 


DURABILITY  3fca 

MODERATE  FRIOES. 

The  only  upright  Piano  now  made  having  the  following  valuable  patents: 
REPEATING    ACTION  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the   Concert 

Grand  Piano. 
CAPO  P'ASTRO   BAR,   which  gives   that  beautiful    singing    quality    so 

wanting  in  other  Upright  Pianos. 
MOUSE  PROOF  PEDAL,   an  absolute   protection   against   mice   getting 

into  pianos  and  making  sad  havoc  with  the  felts. 

BOLD  ON  ACCOMMODATING  TERMS  BY 

BENJ.  CURTAZ   &  SON,   Sole  Agents, 

WAREROOM8,   20  O'FARRELU  ST.,   NEAR   MARKET.   SAM   FRANOISCO. 


I  SCHOOLS  AND 
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Hi        |M*>Wwi*VY 

SAN    IVSATEO,    CAL. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  I.  A 


SACKETT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Homelike  Influences,    combined  with   firm  Disci- 
pline and  thorough  School  System. 

Prepares  Students  for  College  or  for  business  under  resident 
masters  of  proved  ability.    i@^"  Address  for  catalogue, 


D.  P.  SACKETT,  Principal, 
No.  529  HobartSt.,  Oakland,  Gal. 

THE   CRAWFORD    POLYTECHNIC 
AND  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

ON  MONDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1888,  at  1O2O  Oak 
Street,  I  shall  open  The  Crawford  Polytechnic  and  English 
School  —  a  day  and  boarding  school  for  boys.  The  class  will 
be  limited  to  thirty.  For  full  information  apply  to  T.  O. 
CRAWFORD,  Postofflce  box  393,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MISS  LAKE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

1534  SUTTER,  cor.  OCTAVIA. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 

FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

1825  Telegraph  Avenne,  Oakland,  Cil 


Address    MRS.  R.  G.   KNOX,  Proprietor,   or  MRS.  W. 
B.  HYDE,  Principal. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  January  gih,  1889 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL,  CIVIL, 
Mechanical,  and  Mining  Engineering 
Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and 
Assaying,  723  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Presi- 
dent. Send  for  Circular. 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOL   FOll    BOYS  AND   YOU- KG   MEN 

PREPARES  FOB 

COLLEGE,    UNIVERSITY,   AND    BUSINESS. 
Rev.  Dr.  E.B.SPALDI NO,  Rector. 


ESTABLISHED,  1875.  CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000.00.  INCORPORATED,  1889. 

HEMME    &    LONG    PIANO    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

HEMME   &  LONG   PIANOS. 

First  Class  In  every  Respect.      Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  Easy  Installments. 
Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.    Address, 

J.   B.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 

Foils.    fittr-eet,    oorxtex*    of    Ol«,y. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOTJNGr   LADIES. 

Thirteenth  Year.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.    Full  Academic  Course.    Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Fainting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

-  PRINCIPAL.  - 


1036  VALENCIA  STREET, 


BA:S  FRANCISCO 


INCORPORATED    1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

SURPLU  S 700,000.00 

RESOURCES 4,500,000  00 

YEARLY  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS.  .225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 
rates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  Y.  McDonald,         R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cashier. 


President. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,000.00. 

For  Women 

Who  suffer  from  nervous  and  physical  debil- 
ity great  help  is  found  in  taking  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla.  It  produces  the  rapid  effect  of  a 
stimulant,  without  the  injurious  reaction 
that  follows  the  use  of  stimulants.  The  re- 
sult of  taking  this  medicine  is  a  permanent 
Increase  of  strength  and  vigor,  both  of  mind 
and  body. 

"  I  find  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  just  what  I  have 
needed  for  a  long  time.  I  have  tried  different 
medicines  or  tonics,  but  never  found  a  cure 
until  I  used  this.  My  trouble  has  been  a  low 
state  of  the  blood,  causing  faint  turns."— 
Lena  O'Connor,  121  Vernon  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

"I  have  been  a  victim  for  the  past  two 
years  of  general  weakness  with  turns  of 
fainting.  Have  tried  various  remedies,  but 
with  little  relief  till  I  used  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. Some  six  months  since  I  began  to  use 
this  remedy,  and  am  greatly  benefited."  — 
—  Miss  K.  E.  White,  Somerville,  Mass. 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  been  using 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  for  some  time,  and  it  has 
done  me  a  world  of  good.  It  has  cured  my 
headache,  cleared  my  blood,  and  helped  me 
in  every  way,  and  I  am  determined  to  use  it 
it  so  long  as  I  need  such  a  medicine."  — 
Mrs.  Taff,  152  First  street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

rilKl'AKKIl    BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


A  Remarkable  Flesh  Producer. 


CHRONIC  COUGH  Now; 

r» ) 

+r  [  For  if  you  do  not  It  may  become  con-  ( 
*~*}  sumptlve.  For  Consumption,  Scrofula,  \ 
Cj  General  Jtebilifj/  and  Ifastini/  Jtitmtim-s,  \ 
*-*  \  there  is  nothing  like 
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SCOTT'S 

FMULSION 


Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 

f~^f     T~_mt-m  --a        fj        _* 

It  is  almost    aa  palatable  as  milk.    Far 
better    thmi    other    so-called    Emulsions,  j 
A  wonderful  flesh  producer. 
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Scott's  Emulsion 

There  are  poor  imitations.    Get  the  genuine.^ 
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The  Finest  and  Best.-©* 


LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  have  been 
knowledged  by  all  to  be 


The  word 

"  LOWELL  "  AP- 
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DRIFTING  ON  THE  BAY. 


I. 


BOOM  !    Boom !    The   hollow  reverberating  sound 
as  of  distant  cannon  mingles  with  my  dreams,  and 
brings  up  visions  of  battle  fields,  of  struggling 
and  bleeding  men,  of  rushing  horses,  of  nature 
and    humanity  massed    in  horrid  confusion. 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  strife  I  am  a  cen- 
tral figure ;  around  me  revolves  this  vivid, 
moving  tragedy.    I  am  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  performing  prodigies 
of  valor,  encouraging,  planning, 
executing.    The  sound  of  rushing 
waters,  the  rustling  as  of  trees 
swayed  by  boisterous  winds,  the 
battle  scenes  fade  away,  and  I  am 
in  the  forest.   I  am  with  the  Ban- 
ished Duke  and  all  his  train.     I 
philosophize  with  Jacques,  I  sigh 
with  Orlando,  I  flirt  with  Rosalind,  for  she  is  a  woman  and  fickle. 

Then,  again,  all  becomes  confusion,  and  I  am  assailed  by  a  variety  of  novel  and 
incomprehensible  sensations.  I  am  conscious  of  a  continuous  swash,  swash,  that 
thrills  through  me  as  a  mild  electric  current,  a  gently  swaying  motion,  a  persistent 
pattering  that  increases  in  intensity,  then  dies  away  only  to  come  again  ;  a 
splashing  noise  followed  by  a  strange  rubbing,  scrubbing  sound.  Then  another 
splash,  and  I  feel  drops  of  moisture  on  my  face.  I  open  my  eyes,  and  dreamily 
wonder  where  I  am.  In  the  uncertain  light  I  can  but  imperfectly  distinguish  my 
surroundings.  I  am  lying  upon  some  sort  of  couch,  with  the  roof  close  above  me, 
and  about  me  are  ill-defined  and  unfamiliar  shapes.  With  drowsy  indifference  I 
close  my  eyes,  and  refuse  the  mental  effort  to  realize  my  situation. 

I  am  certain  that  I  am  not  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  satisfies  my  indolent 
disposition.    Nor  am  I  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  ;  but  this  realization  is  scarcely 
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so  satisfactory.  The  Duke's  court  was 
a  pleasant  habitation,  the  company  was 
pleasing,  and  Rosalind  peculiarly  gra- 
cious. I  will  sleep  and  try  to  return  to 
this  pleasant  spot  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

But  now  new  and  distracting  sensa- 
tions assail  me.  The  crisp,  salt  air  fills 
my  nostrils,  and  inspires  me  with  an 
energy  that  banishes  the  delicious  drow- 
siness. Andmingled  with  the  salt  breeze 
is  an  odor  that  rouses  me  to  full  wake- 
fulness.  I  do  not  recognize  it,  but  it  is 
appetizing,  and  I  become  conscious  of  a 
new  and  pleasing  fact.  I  am  hungry  — 
I  am  more  than  hungry  ;  I  am  ravenous, 
and  I  must  eat. 

"  You  '11  find  your  breakfast  ready,  if 
you  want  to  turn  out  now,  sir." 

Is  this  another  of  those  practical  jokes 
in  which  my  dreaming  senses  delight  ? 
Will  the  vision  of  breakfast  fade  away  as 
did  that  of  the  gracious  Rosalind  ;  are 
my  deeds  of  gustatorial  valor  to  be  as 
evanescent  as  were  the  martial  triumphs 
of  my  dreams  ?  No,  that  is  certainly 
Kelly's  weather-beaten  but  kindly  face, 
that  shuts  out  a  part  of  the  uncertain 
light  which  struggles  into  the  cabin,  and 
his  face  brings  me  back  to  the  reality  of 
my  situation.  I  am  on  board  the  Lola, 
the  little  yacht  that  receives  all  his  devo- 
tion, and  in  the  bunk  where  he  told  me 
to  "  turn  in  "  last  evening  —  an  act  which 
I  performed  not  without  misgivings  as  to 
my  ability  to  accomplish  it  successfully. 
I  had  never  attempted  to  sleep  in  such 
confined  quarters  before,  for  I  have  never 
been  a  seafaring  man,  even  in  the  yacht- 
ing sense.  But  I  was  successful,  and 
fell  asleep  thinking  of  the  doctor's  last 
words  to  me.  I  had  consulted  him  re- 
garding my  condition  of  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  he  had  commenced  his  re- 
marks with  the  usual  harangue  about  not 
having  come  to  see  him  earlier.  Men 
were  the  worst  patients  he  had,  he  as- 
sured me,  for  their  vanity  makes  them 
slow  to  admit  that  they  are  ill,  but  when 
they  do  give  up  they  are  more  helpless 
than  a  woman. 


"What  you  need,"  he  continued,  "is 
to  get  out  of  your  life.  Go  away  some- 
where, the  farther  the  better,  and  leave 
your  life  behind  you." 

I  asked  him  what  method  of  suicide 
he  would  recommend. 

"Nonsense,"  he  replied.  "Do  you 
think  your  body,  your  physical  existence, 
is  your  life  ?  It  is  no  such  thing.  Your 
life  is  outside  of  yourself ;  it  inheres  in 
your  surroundings,  it  is  in  the  people 
you  are  with,  in  the  home  where  you 
reside,  the  office  where  you  destroy 
yourself,  the  court-room  where  you  de- 
stroy others.  Leave  your  papers  and 
your  reports,  give  your  clients  a  little 
time  to  recuperate  their  fortunes  ;  try 
foreign  travel,  or  rough  it  among  the 
mountains." 

Foreign  travel !  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  death,  and  roughing  it  was  even 
worse.  A  man  who  knows  how  to  live 
cannot  put  up  with  discomforts.  I  went 
to  my  office,  for  I  always  could  think  bet- 
ter sitting  at  my  desk  than  anywhere 
else,  lit  a  cigar  and  thought.  In  the 
midst  of  my  thought  Kelly  was  ushered 
in.  He  had  been  a  sailor  all  his  life, 
until  the  inheritance  of  a  little  property 
made  him  comfortable  for  life.  Then 
he  built  his  little  yacht,  and  settled  down 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  cruising 
about  in  her.  He  looked  upon  himself 
as  a  client,  and  frequently  came  in  to 
consult  me  on  trivial  matters,  which  as- 
sumed the  greatest  importance  in  his 
mind  —  a  practice  that  I  encouraged, 
for  I  enjoyed  his  company.  I  was  glad 
to  clear  my  ideas  by  expressing  them  in 
words. 

"  Now  see  here,  Judge,"  said  he,  when 
he  had  grasped  the  situation,  "  you  don't 
want  to  go  to  foreign  parts.  I  Ve  been 
there,  and  I  know.  I  've  knocked  all 
about  the  world  in  my  time,  some  pretty 
hard  knocks,  too,  and  there  's  no  place 
like  this.  You  take  my  medicine,  and 
I  '11  bring  you  around  in  no  time.  Look 
at  me ;  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
sick.  You  come  with  me,  Judge,  and 
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I  '11  make  you  comfortable  on  board  the 
Lola,  God  bless  her,  and  in  a  week  you 
won't  know  yourself." 

Thus  it  happened  that  I  awake  this 
morning  amid  unfamiliar  surroundings. 
The  rippling  of  the  water  against  the 
boat,  the  pattering  footsteps  over  my 
head,  the  scrubbing  of  the  deck,  had  all 
been  referred  in  my  semi-conscious- 
ness to  scenes  that  were  far  away  in  time 
and  space.  All  this  I  realized  as  I  hur- 
riedly prepared  for  the  morning  meal 
that  was  waiting. 

The  sun  was  just  lighting  up  the  east- 
ern sky,  streaking  the  gray  of  dawn  with 
white  spears,  as  I  came  on  deck.  We 
were  lying  at  anchor  off  the  San  Mateo 
coast,  and  the  night  breeze  had  died 
away,  leaving  the  polished  surface  of  the 
water  a  heavy  leaden  gray  in  its  smooth- 
ness. There  was  an  exhilaration  in  the 
crisp  air  that  rendered  all  the  senses 
peculiarly  responsive  to  the  surround- 
ings. My  soul  expanded  as  I  drew  in 
great  draughts,  until  it  seemed  to  vibrate 
in  harmony  with  all  nature.  I  enjoyed 
acutely  the  brilliant  colorings  of  the 
marsh,  an  emerald  carpet  spotted  with 
browns  and  reds,  such  as  no  painter  ever 
dared  put  upon  his  canvas,  threaded 
with  silvery  lacings  where  the  narrow 
streams  wound  in  and  out.  Beyond,  the 
eye  rested  with  a  satisfied  sense  of  com- 
pleteness on  the  green  hills,  velveted 
with  the  young  grass,  and  shading  down 
almost  to  a  black  in  the  canons  where 
the  rich  undergrowth  showed  only  as  a 
mass  of  color.  Farther  back,  the  pur- 
ple outlines  of  the  mountains  rose, 
fringed  with  the  sharply  pointed  red- 
woods. I  watched  the  line  of  sunlight 
as  it  slowly  crept  down  the  hillsides 
until  it  reached  the  marsh,  and  then  sud- 
denly the  sun  threw  a  blaze  of  warm 
color  over  the  scene,  transforming  all 
our  surroundings  with  a  rich  glow. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced 
when  we  weighed  anchor  and  took  our 
course  still  southward.  We  were  bound 
for  Alviso.  The  wind  was  light,  and 


we  drifted  lazily  along,  as  if  Nature  were 
in  sympathy  with  our  indolent  disposi- 
tions. I  lay  on  the  deck,  smoking  my 
pipe,  and  thinking  of  nothing  ;  even  the 
slightest  mental  activity  would  have 
been  an  effort.  We  were  alone  as  com- 
pletely as  if  we  had  been  on  the  ocean. 
Far  away  to  the  north  a  sail  appeared 
like  a  speck  upon  the  horizon  ;  here  and 
there  a  gull  sailed  lightly  through  the 
air  without  movement  of  wings ;  on 
either  side  the  hills  rose  with  clear  out- 
lines, while  the  bay  was  slightly  shivered 
with  the  ripples  raised  by  the  light 
breeze. 

The  sun  was  almost  setting  when  we 
passed  into  the  narrow  channel  through 
the  marsh,  and  soon  after  we  saw  the 
first  signs  of  humanity  —  a  man  lying 
asleep  in  a  boat.  He  had  evidently  been 
fishing,  and  the  slowness  of  the  sport  or 
the  drowsy  influence  of  the  warm  sun 
had  lulled  him  to  rest.  As  we  passed 
Kelly  called  my  attention  to  him. 

"He's  a  queer  one,  he  is,"  he  re- 
marked. "  He  lives  up  here  on  a  little 
island,  and  never  sees  anybody  if  he  can 
help  it.  Gets  his  living  from  fish  and 
birds,  and  don't  go  totown  once  a  month. 
Was  a  merchant  once,  and  rich  ;  and  he 
was  a  good  one  too,  always  helping  ev- 
erybody. But  his  partner  swindled  him, 
took  his  money,  ran  away  with  his  wife, 
and  left  three  little  children  that  died 
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soon.  So  this  fellow  said  there  was  n't 
no  good  in  nobody,  and  came  down  here, 
and  here  he 's  been  ever  since.  Some 
folks  has  hard  luck." 

The  boat  and  its  sleeping  occupant 
were  still  in  sight  when  we  drew  up 
alongside  of  a  primitive  landing,  where 
a  roughly  built  house  furnished  a  home 
for  an  apparently  limitless  band  of  small 
children,  who  were  playing  on  the  shore 
as  we  approached,  but  scattered  in  hasty 
confusion  when  they  saw  us.  They  ran 
into  the  house,  but  no  adults  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  I  fell  to  wondering 
whether  these  children  had  "just 
growed  "  like  Topsy,  and  were  living 
there  without  parents  or  guardians,  as 
specimens  of  the  limitless  possibilities 
of  the  soil  and  the  "  glorious  climate." 

I  declined  to  accompany  Kelly  to  the 
town,  for  like  my  sleeping  friend,  I  had 
begun  to  feel  that  there  "was  n't  no  good 
in  nobody,"  and  I  had  no  desire  to  mix 
again  with  my  fellow  men.     I  had  lived 
for  one  day  the  life  that  he  lived  year  in 
and  year  out,  an$  I  was  envious  of  him. 
Through  tria^  and   sufferings   he  had 
arrived  at  the 'secret  of  true  happiness. 
The  sympathy  that  he  looked  for  in  vain 
among  his  fellow  men,  he  had  found  in 
nature.    He  had  brushed  aside  the  strife 
and  conflict  of  the  world,  and  had  re- 
tained  only  the  sweeter  part  of  life. 
Humanity  might  continue  its  mad  race 
for    power    and 
wealth,  he  would 
sit  calmly  by,  un- 
di  sturbed   by 
their     passions 
and    ambitions  ; 
mankind     might 
reach  for  the  un- 
attainable,  he 
would    be    satis- 
fied with  the  at- 
tainable, the  hap- 
piness that  came 
butfortheasking. 

In    the    midst 
of    my  reverie   I 


noticed  a  pair  of  large  black  eyes 
peering  at  me  curiously  from  around 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  house,  but 
knowing  the  timidity  common  to  wild 
children  and  wild  animals,  I  con- 
tinued to  smoke  my  pipe  in  appar- 
ent unconsciousness  of  any  intruder. 
Soon  I  was  rewarded  by  seeing  an  ur- 
chin of  about  ten  emerge  from  cover, 
and  slowly  and  shyly  approach  the  boat. 
He  was  dressed  in  fragments  of  gar- 
ments, barefooted  and  bareheaded,  un- 
less the  thick  tangled  mat  of  black  hair 
could  be  called  a  covering.  When  he 
seemed  to  be  sufficiently  at  his  ease  for 
flight  to  be  improbable  I  ventured  to  say 
good  day  to  him.  A  nervous  laugh  was 
my  only  reply,  followed  by  a  series  of 
giggles  from  the  house,  showing  that 
this  was  merely  an  avant  courier. 

"  Is  that  man  in  the  boat  your  father  ?" 
I  inquired,  reverting  to  the  question  that 
had  worried  me  before,  and  considering 
this  the  safest  way  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject. 

An  emphatic  shake  of  the  head  and 
another  little  laugh,  followed  by  the  cho- 
rus from  the  house. 

"  Where  is  your  father  ? " 
A  nod  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  town,  and  the  one  word,  "  Yonder." 
He  had  found  his  voice  at  last,  and  I 
soon  had  him  engaged  in  conversation, 
during  which  the  chorus  emerged  from 
the  house  in 
varied  costumes, 
the     chief    com- 
mon  characteris- 
tics being  scanti- 
ness  and   dirt. 
They  all    had 
the  same  large 
black  eyes,  brown 
faces,    and    irre- 
pressible black 
hair.      I   finally 
brought  the  con- 
versation around 
to  the  man  in  the 
boat.     Yes,  they 
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knew  him,  but  did  not  like  him.  The 
spokesman  remembered  when  he  had 
come  to  live  on  the  island,  ever  so  long 
ago,  and  volunteered  to  tell  me  his  story. 
"He  uster  live  in  a  big  place  up  the 
bay,  lots  bigger  'n  Alviso,  an'  he  killed  a 
man,  an'  had  a  big  fight,  an'  had  knives, 
an'  pistols,  an'  guns,  an'  he  shot  him,  an' 
cut  him  up,  an'  the  people  told  him  he 
must  go  'way,  an'  he  said  no,  an'  they 
driv  him  out,  an'  so  he  came  here,  an' 
built  hisself  a  house  on  the  island,  an' 
he  sleeps  in  his  boat  all  day,  an'  he  talks 
to  the  devil  in  the  night,  an'  he's  an 


awful   bad   man."     All  this  with    one 

breath,  and  with  an  evident  appreciation 

of  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  details. 

"  How  did  you  find  out  about  him  ? " 

"  Man  came  down  here  shooting  ;  had 

a  jim  dandy  gun,  an'  fancy  fixin's,  an' 

had  little  boxes  he  put  inter  his  gun,  an' 

wore  'em  round  his  waist,  and  he  says 

he  knew  him  up  in  the  big  town,  an'  he 


tole  us  all  'bout  him.  No,"  in  answer 
to  a  question,  "  we  ain't  'fraid  of  him, 
'cause  he  wouldn't  hurt  us.  Hello, 
there  's  Jim.  You  know  Jim  ? " 

I  was  obliged  to  admit  the  misfortune 
of  not  being  numbered  among  Jim's 
acquaintances,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  was  favored  in  this  manner.  Jim 
was  coming  down  in  a  small  sailboat, 
and  at  sight  of  a  strange  craft  he  immed- 
iately stopped  and  hailed  me. 

"  Howdy,  stranger  ?  Ain't  been  in 
these  parts  much,  have  you  ?  Thought 
not,  'cause  I  know  everyone  on  the  riv- 
er "  — the  little  arm  of  the  bay  in  which 
we  were  lying  was  dignified  by  this 
title — "  an'  I  never  seen  you  afore.  Curis 
cuss  that,  over  there,"  with  a  nod  of  the 
head  toward  the  still  sleeping  fisherman. 

"  Curious,  eh  ?  What 's  the  matter 
with  him  ? " 

"  Well,  he  's  curis.  He  's  been  on  the 
river  here  'bout  two  year,  an'  nobody 
knows  him,  an'  nobody  don't  want  ter. 
He  's  curis.  Jest  fishes,  an'  sleeps,  an' 
hunts,  an'  never  passes  the  time  o'  day 
with  nobody.  I  seen  a  man  as  knew 
him  when  he  was  a  boy  up  Frisco  way, 
an'  he  was  a  wild  un.  Threw  money 
'round  lively  when  he  was  drinking,  but 
awful  clost  most  times.  Mean,  he  was ; 
wouldn't  help  nobody-if  he  could  help  it. 
Hed  some  sort  of  a  love  scrape,  an'  the 
girl  would  n't  have  him  ;  said  she  couldn't 
marry  no  drinking  man,  an'  that  soured 
him,  an'  he  come  down  here,  an'  I  guess 
he  won't  never  go  back.  Married  ?  No, 
he  never  got  married.  Jest  liked  that 
one  girl,  an'  she  went  back  on  him. 
Well,  so  long.  See  you  again  if  you 
stay  on  the  river  long." 

As  Kelly  returned  with  his  purchases, 
and  we  sailed  down  the  "  river  "  into  the 
bay,  I  mused  on  the  unreliability  of  his- 
tory. The  sleeping  man  was  evidently 
a  favorite  among  the  yarn  spinners  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  exercised  an  un- 
conscious though  powerful  influence  in 
developing  the  imaginative  faculties  of 
the  natives. 
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"The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right ; 

Over  the  hills  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left, 
Went  clown  into  the  sea." 

THUS  I  mused,  paraphrasing  Cole- 
ridge as  we  turned  northward  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day.  We  had 
drifted  about  the  lower  end  of  the  bay, 
avoiding  human  habitation,  sleeping, 
eating  and  smoking,  but  now  we  are 
headed  for  the  world.  We  shall  see  the 
life  and  bustle  of  civilization,  but  still  as 
spectators.  A  fresh  breeze  is  blowing, 
and  the  Lola  skims  through  the  water, 
throwing  it  up  on  either  side.  The 
blood  that  has  been  sluggish  for  two  or 
three  days  courses  through  our  veins, 
and  wakens  us  to  new  life  and  energy. 
The  birds  fly  over  our  heads  and  around 
us  witha  joyous  sense  offreedom,  swoop- 
ing down  now  and  again  for  a  fish  or 
some  floating  object,  and  rising  again 
to  wheel  in  increasing  circles  over  our 
heads. 

We  pass  well  over  on  the  Oakland  side, 
leaving  the  Point  on  our  right  as  we  head 
toward  the  city  in  order  to  pass  Goat 
Island.  We  pass  close  behind  the 
Piedmont,  crowded  with  her  cargo  of 
weary  workers,  and  rouse  ourselves  to 
an  excitement,  waving  our  hats,  an  act 
of  provincialism  that  secures  no  re- 
sponse from  the  dignified  ferry.  How 
potent  are  our  surroundings  in  making 
us  what  we  are !  Not  a  man  on  that 
ferry,  however  humble  he  might  be 
should  he  consult  me  in  my  office,  but 
felt  a  contempt  for  the  disproportionate- 
ly enthusiastic  little  tramp  upon  which 
he  looked  down  from  the  deck  of  the 
ferry.  Yet  the  superiority  was  with  us, 
for  were  we  not  free  while  he  was  a 
slave,  chafing  at  the  restraint  of  his 
chains,  going  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
bondage  ? 

As  we  passed  the  island,  and  came 
into  the  full  play  of  the  wind  that 
swept  in  through  the  gate,  we  felt  our 


spirits  rise  again.  Humanity  might 
snub  us,  but  nature  was  in  a  holiday  hu- 
mor, and  ready  to  enter  heartily  into 
our  sport.  The  bay  began  to  be  broken 
up  into  short,  choppy  waves,  the  Lola 
careened  well  over  on  the  side,  the  wa- 
ter ran  over  her  decks,  and  dashed 
against  her  sides  ;  behind  us  the  trough 
of  the  sea  deepened,  and  into  it  the 
water  rushed  with  boisterous  laughter. 
Every  minute  the  Lola  would  dive  into 
a  wave,  and  a  deluge  of  water  would  rush 
over  the  decks,  and  then  she  would 
shake  herself  and  dash  along  again.  The 
cabin  was  closed,  everything  was  secure, 
and  as  sea  after  sea  drenched  us,  we 
laughed  and  shouted  back  to  the  storm 
in  our  glee.  After  all,  what  sympathy 
is  so  deep  and  true  as  that  of  nature  ? 
Wag  on,  old  world,  struggle  and  strive, 
I  '11  none  of  you ;  hereafter  nature  is 
my  mistress. 

We  pass  under  the  lee  of  Angel  Is- 
land, and  as  if  by  magic  all  is  changed. 
The  sea  is  quiet,  the  wind  comes  in  un- 
certain and  gentle  gusts,  the  sails  flap 
lazily,  the  boat  rocks,  and  appears  not  to 
advance  at  all.  Soon  we  pass  the  island, 
however,  and  a  steady  breeze  carries  us 
up  the  bay,  past  Red  Rock,  and  the  Two 
Brothers,  the  guardians  of  San  Pablo 
Bay,  and  soon  we  have  left  the  Bay  of 
Saint  Francis. 

We  pass  well  over  by  the  Marin  shore. 
Far  to  our  right  we  see  the  little  white 
spots  marking  the  old  town  of  San  Pab- 
lo, behind  us  the  red  walls  of  San  Quen- 
tin,  and  the  San  Rafael  marshes.  The 
old,  with  its  sleepy  content  on  one  side, 
the  new,  with  its  reminder  of  crime  and 
violence  on  the  other.  And  just  ahead 
we  see  a  still  older  civilization,  with  its 
peculiar  life  preserved  by  its  excessive 
conservatism  from  the  influence  of  its 
surroundings.  A  little  Chinese  fishing 
village  nestling  behind  the  cliff,  and 
looking  like  a  bit  of  China  transported 
to  our  shores,  and  set  down  before  us 
unchanged  and  unchangeable,  —  their 
queer,  dirty  looking  shanties  planted 
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directly  upon  the  shore,  their  primitive 
kitchen,  where  a  Chinese  cook  is  pre- 
paring their  simple  meal  of  boiled  rice, 
and  pork  stew  flavored  with  the  sweet 
Chinese  cabbage.  Just  the  same  meal 
that  they  have  eaten  day  after  day  since 
they  were  born,  that  their  ancestors  ate 
day  after  day  before  them. 

Upon  the  water  the   fishermen  are 
spreading  their  nets,  with  the  clumsy 


looking  boats,  with  lateen  sails,  and  long 
sweeps,  or  drawing  in  the  nets  filled 
with  wriggling,  shining  fish  destined  to 
be  dried  upon  the  beach.  The  breeze 
blowing  from  the  land  tells  us  that  the 
hauls  of  earlier  days  are  drying  there, 
and  we  gladly  pass  beyond  the  reach  of 
that  odor-laden  breeze. 

Across  San  Pablo  Bay,  through  the 
Straits, passing  Vallejo  and  Benicia,  with 
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the  navy  yards  and  the  old  arsenal,  past 
Martinez  nestling  among  the  hills,  past 
the  long  lines  of  grain  warehouses,  and 
among  the  puffing  river  steamers  ;  and 
then  we  turn  into  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
bay,  where  the  wind  soon  leaves  us,  and 
we  progress  slowly  propelled  by  the  long 
sweeps.  We  are  in  the  Suisun  marshes, 
the  home  of  the  sportsman. 

It  is  almost  dark  when  we  come  in 
sight  of  a  schooner  lying  at  anchor,  with 
a  canvas  awning  raised  over  the  deck. 
Across  the  water  comes  the  sound  of 
male  voices  singing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  guitar, 

"  How  can  I  bear  to  leave  thee  ; 
One  parting  kiss  I  give  thee, 
And  then,  whate'er  befalls  me, 
I  go  where  honor  calls  me. 
Farewell !  Farewell ! 
My  own  true  love 
Farewell !  Farewell  ! 
My  own  true  love. " 

"  Whitewing,  ahoy ! " 

The  singers  appear  upon  deck,  fol- 


lowed by  the  captain,  and  in  the  rear  is 
the  face  of  the  Japanese  cook  peering 
curiously  at  the  new  comers.  We  were 
soon  made  welcome,  supper  is  served, 
and  then  pipes  are  produced,  and  the 
evening  is  passed  with  songs,  stories, 
and  smoke.  The  stories  have  a  decid- 
edly sporting  flavor,  for  it  is  the  Amelia 
Duck  Shooting  Club,  and  each  member 
has  any  number  of  tall  stories  of  his 
experiences  with  the  gun.  Kelly  favors 
the  company  with  an  account  of  his  ex- 
perience hunting  elephants  in  Africa 
while  he  was  travelling,  and  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  distanced  all  competitors 
in  the  tallness  of  his  story. 

"Produce  the  boneyard.  Let  the 
evening  exercises  commence." 

A  dice  box  is  produced,  and  the  mem- 
bers proceed  to  settle  in  what  pond  each 
is  to  do  his  shooting  in  the  morning,  for 
there  is  some  little  choice  in  the  ponds, 
and  the  arbitrament  of  chance  is  resort- 
ed to  to  prevent  all  dispute.  The  Presi- 
dent pond  fell  to  my  lot,  and  as  this  was 
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always  the  closing  performance  of  the 
evening,  Kelly  and  I  returned  to  the 
Lola,  to  dream  of  the  success  in  the 
slaughter  of  ducks  that  awaited  us  in 
the  morning. 

It  was  still  dark  when  Kelly  aroused 
me  in  the  morning.  We  went  over  to 
the  Whitewing,  and  I  was  given  a  small 
flat  boat  and  a  long  pole,  and  was  direct- 
ed how  to  reach  my  destination. 

I  poled  my  way  along  the  narrow 
stream  that  wound  in  and  out  among  the 
tules,  until  I  reached  an  opening  about 
one  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  This 
was  the  President  pond,  where  for  that 
morning  I  was  to  be  monarch  of  all  I 
surveyed.  I  poled  over  to  a  point  of 
land  where  a  "blind"  had  been  raised, 
hid  the  boat  among  the  tules  and  tall 
grasses,  and  took  my  position,  ready  to 
perform  deeds  which  should  discount 
the  stories  of  the  evening  before.  What 
though  I  was  not  a  sportsman  ;  I  would 
show  them  what  a  novice  could  do. 

The  day  was  just  breaking  ;  not  a 
duck  was  in  sight ;  not  a  sound  disturbed 
the  morning  air.  The  solitude  seemed 
to  bear  down  upon  me  oppressively ;  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  came  troop- 
ing up  before  me.  My  experiences  had 
all  been  so  strange  that  it  seemed  un- 
real. Was  the  doctor  right ;  had  I  in 
truth  left  my  life  behind  me  and  passed 
into  a  new  existence  ?  Had  I  lost  my 
former  identity  completely,  or  would  I 
be  able  to  return  to  it  as  easily  as  I  had 
cast  it  off  ?  Did  I  want  to,  in  fact  ?  Why 
should  I  not  pass  the  rest  of  my  days 
here,  far  from  the  mad  striving  of  that 
restless  idea  called  civilization  ? 

And  the  memory  of  the  sleeping  phi- 
losopher came  back  to  me.  I  had  heard 
his  story  told  with  bewildering  variety 
of  details,  but  all  agreed  that  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  world,  and  found  in  na- 
ture a  solace  for  the  disappointments  of 
life.  And  which  of  us  has  not  had  more 
disappointments  than  successes  to  look 
back  upon  ?  Eternal  striving  for  the 
unattainable ;  if  we  could  not  discount 


success,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an- 
ticipation even  while  defeat  stands  ready 
to  laugh  at  our  discomfiture,  how  unen- 
durable it  would  all  be. 

Yet  last  evening  was  a  pleasant  one.  It 
was  a  relief,  one  of  which  I  was  but  partly 
conscious,  but  still  a  real  relief  when  I 
joined  the  singers  and  became  one  of 
their  party.  The  dinner  had  an  added 
flavor  for  the  merry  company  that  ate  it 
with  me  ;  the  pipe  was  the  sweeter  that 
its  curling  smoke  mingled  with  the 
smoke  of  other  pipes ;  the  songs  and 
stories  warmed  the  heart,  and  gave  a 
sense  of  completeness  to  life  that  could 
not  come  in  solitude.  Yes,  social  life 
has  its  recompenses,  and  if  its  sorrows 
aremore  acute,  its  pleasures  arethe  more 
intense  on  that  account.  Solitude  is  a 
dull  monotony  that  palls  on  one.  Society 
has  its  beauties,  which  are  none  the  less 
real  because  familiarity  has  dulled  our 
appreciation  of  them.  Strifeless  exist- 
ence is  the  dream  of  the  indolent,  the 
purposeless.  Avaunt  thou  drowsy  phil- 
osopher, sleep  on  through  life,  I  '11  none 
of  thee  !  The  world,  with  its  exhilarating 
strife  shall  claim  me  once  more.  Again 
I  shall  feel  the  impulse  — 

"  Boat  ahoy !  " 

I  looked  up  and  saw  another  flat  boat 
entering  the  pond  from  the  narrow 
stream  through  which  I  had  come. 

"We  thought  you  had  managed  to 
shoot  yourself  instead  of  the  ducks.  Do 
you  know  what  time  it  is  ?  It  is  high 
noon,  and  you  were  to  be  back  at  ten 
o'clock.  Luncheon  is  awaiting  you,  and 
I  am  sent  to  round  you  in.  What  luck 
have  you  had  ? " 

What  luck  had  1  had !  The  whole 
morning  had  passed,  and  I  had  not  even 
raised  my  gun.  Ducks  had  come  and 
ducks  had  gone,  but  I  drempt  on  forever. 
And  this  was  the  way  I  had  shown  what 
a  novice  might  do !  What  need  to 
dwell  upon  the  scene  that  awaited  me 
on  my  return  ;  the  unmerciful  chaffing, 
the  cruel  manner  in  which  I  was  shown 
the  collection  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
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ty-eight    ducks    that    represented    the 
morning's  shoot  ? 

The  afternoon  sun  was  throwing  the 
long  shadows  of  the  hills  far  over  the 
water  as  we  sailed  past  Port  Costa  and 
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into  San  Pablo  Bay  again.  The  breeze 
was  fresh,  and  our  little  boat  threw  the 
water  back  on  either  side  with  a  pleasant 
ripple.  We  were  headed  for  home,  my 
drifting  was  drawing  to  an  end.  Kelly 
was  in  a  particularly  good  humor,  and 
favored  me  with  reminiscences  of  his 
seafaring  days  which  strained  my  cre- 
dulity ;  but  I  also  was  happy,  and  I  lis- 
tened without  questioning.  We  were 
well  out  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and 
Kelly  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
most  elaborate  yarns,  when  the  wind, 
which  had  been  dying  out  for  some  time, 
left  us  entirely.  We  were  becalmed,  and 
might  have  to  remain  there  all  night. 

"  The  winds  here  are  pow'rful  uncer- 
t'n,"  said  Kelly,  with  small  consolation. 
"  It  may  freshen  up  again  inside  of  the 
hour,  and  then  again  we  may  not  have  a 
capfull  of  wind  all  night." 

I  was  in  for  it,  so  what  good  was  it  to 
be  impatient.  And  yet  I  was.  A  delay 
is  never  so  exasperating  as  when  you  are 
just  in  reach  of  your  destination.  I 
hungered  for  my  office  and  my  law  pa- 
pers ;  I  was  impatient  to  recommence 
work.  But  impatience  could  not  help 
me,  so  I  contented  myself  by  watch- 
ing the  long-necked  shags  as  they 


sailed  by  like  so  many  black  things  of 
evil  omen.       The    gulls,    those    happy 
pirates,   those  lawyers  of  the  bay,  cir- 
cled around  until  some  floating  object 
attracted  them  when  a  half  dozen  would 
swoop  down,  with   shrill  scold- 
ings, and  fight  for  the    booty. 
What  a  despicable  lack  of  esprit 
de  corps  !     Even    the   lawyers 
respect  members  of  their  own 
profession.     And  how  clumsy 
they   are   in    their    transitions 
from  one  element  to  another. 
They  float    gracefully  through 
the  water;  they  are  things  of 
beauty  when   they  wing  their 
way  through  the  air ;  but  when 
they  rise  from  the  water,  they 
are  distinctly  ungraceful;    when  they 
move  along  the  shore  they  waddle.  After 
all,   their    redeeming    feature  is   their 
cheerful,  unblushing  mendacity. 

The  last  light  of  day  was  in  the  west- 
ern sky  as  we  sailed  by  the  city  front, 
and  I  stepped  ashore  on  the  crowded, 
busy,  bustling  wharf.  The  wind  had 
relented,  and  was  blowing  just  enough 
to  propel  us  with  a  lazy  rocking  motion. 
I  walked  through  the  almost  deserted 
streets,  for  the  business  of  the  day  was 
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done,  and  wondered  that  the  old  sounds 
of  life  should  be  so  unfamiliar.  Sounds 
that  I  had  never  noticed  before  struck 
my  ear  with  almost  painful  distinctness, 
the  rattle  of  a  distant  carriage,  the  busy 


hum  of  life,  the  glare  of  the  electric 
lights  —  all  seemed  strange  to  me.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  I  felt  that  these  were  my 
natural  surroundings,  and  with  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  I  knew  that  I  was  at  home. 
H.  Elton  Smith. 


FURTHER  RECORDS  OF  A  FAMILY  IN  SPANISHTOWN. 


MRS.  HANCOCK'S  brother  Juan  is  what 
I  should  call  a  horse-breaker,  but  Mrs. 
Hancock's  sister-in-law  began  by  speak- 
ing of  him  somewhat  disrespectfully  as  a 
"hoss  jockey."  When  she  first  called 
him  that,  the  Spanish  woman,  who  was 
as  usual  sitting  by  the  three-cornered 
fire-place,  smoking  cigarettes,  turned 
slowly  and  looked  at  the  speaker  with  a 
greater  show  of  interest  on  her  face  than 
I  had  ever  seen  there  before. 

"  Claris- see,"  she  said,  "who  is  that 
name  you  go  to  call  on  to  my  brother  ? " 

The  English  employed  by  Inez  is  not 
always  strictly  idiomatic,  but  it  is  usu- 
ally intelligible. 

Clarissy  visibly  braced  herself  for  her 
reply.  She  scorned  trying  to  hide  the 
fact  that  she  had  spoken  with  some  con- 
tempt. Inez  puffed  smoke  and  waited. 

"I  said  a  hoss  jockey,"  she  replied 
primly,  "and  I  said  what  I  meant." 

"  And  is  it,"  responded  Inez,  "  that  the 
hoss  jockey  is  a  person  of  honorableness 
in  that  place  where  you  been  to  live  in 
the  formerly?" 


Atthis  moment  Lemuel  Hancock  him- 
self appeared  in  the  open  door.  He  had 
heard  his  wife's  question.  He  had  a 
queer  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  glanced  from 
one  woman  to  the  other.  He  smoothed 
his  thin,  sandy  whiskers,  and  remarked 
in  his  good  natured  drawl,  looking 
straight  into  the  fire  as  he  spoke : 

"Jockeys,  is  it  ?  Well, there  aint  any 
callin'  much  higher  than  to  be  one  of 
them  out  in  New  England.  They  're  the 
high  mindedest  folks  there  is.  I  wanted 
to  be  one  myself,  but  father  he  could  n't 
afford  it." 

Clarissy  stared  at  her  brother  in 
speechless  amazement.  Mrs.  Hancock, 
however,  made  a  murmur  of  satisfaction 
at  the  explanation,  leaned  her  head  back, 
and  watched  the  smoke  curl  away  from 
her  lips. 

I,  sitting  in  the  obscure  background 
with  the  terrier  James,  who  was  good 
enough  to  repose  on  my  lap,  watched, 
and  listened,  and  wondered.  Clarissy 
was  so  overcome  by  her  brother's  defin- 
ition of  a  horse  jockey  that  she  rose 
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almost  immediately  and  left  the  room. 

Lemuel  soon  followed  her.  She  after- 
ward informed  me  that  he  found  her  on 
the  veranda  with  the  wash-tubs,  and  that 
he  took  hold  of  her  arm, —  "  clinched  her 
arm  "  was  what  she  said, —  and  told  her 
if  she  "  did  not  want  to  make  a  'tarnal 
fool  of  herself,  and  git  into  hot  water 
besides,  she  must  mind  what  she  said 
about  Juan,  for  Juan  was  the  one  thing 
that  Inez  loved." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  here 
that  in  Massachusetts  if  you  describe  a 
man  as  being  a  "jockey  kind  of  a  fellow," 
you  mean  he  is  tricky  and  untruthful, 
like  the  low  horse  traders. 

Without  knowing  this  fact,  Lemuel's 
wife  had  felt  the  contempt  in  Clarissy's 
tone.  And  yet,  when  Juan  had  taken 
off  his  hat  to  her  with  that  deferential 
and  admiring  sweep  of  the  arm  which 
distinguished  him,  Clarissy  had  blushed. 
And  she  continued  to  blush  whenever 
the  horse-breaker  addressed  her  in  his 
musical,  foreign  voice.  How  did  the 
lean,  ugly  looking,  middle-aged  man 
manage  to  convey  so  much  homage  by 
merely  making  a  remark,  or  by  merely 
looking  at  Clarissy  Hancock  ?  I  used  to 
watch  him  in  perfect  amazement. 

I  was  not  the  only  one  who  did  watch 
him  in  the  weeks  that  followed  our  meet- 
ing him  that  day  we  had  started  for  La 
Patera  in  the  pony  cart.  To  judge  from 
appearances  he  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  the  old  adobe  in  Spanishtown.  He 
had  brought  two  ponies  for  Lemuel  to 
try.  It  did  not  appear  that  Lemuel  ever 
tried  them,  but  they  remained  in  the 
long  shed  that  served  as  a  stable  a  few 
rods  to  the  north  of  the  house,  and  there 
I  used  to  visit  them  with  James,  who 
careered  madly  about  among  the  brush, 
and  seemed  to  assert  with  all  his  powers 
that  Santa  Barbara  was  the  only  place 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  life  was 
really  worth  living. 

On  the  occasions  of  these  visits  I  would 
take  bananas  for  the  delectation  of  the 
ponies,  and  I  would  long  for  some  one  to 


ask  me  to  mount  one  of  them,  and  ride 
off  toward  the  mountains  that  were  con- 
tinually beckoning  and  beguiling. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  asked  Clarissy  to 
accompany  me  to  the  shed  stables.  She 
had  two  reasons  for  not  going.  One  rea- 
son was  that  she  "  had  n't  no  interest  in 
hosses  any  way  "  ;  and  the  other  that  she 
"  did  n't  think  it  was  ladylike  to  keep 
running  where  there  was  a  chance  of 
meeting  gentlemen."  By  "gentlemen,1' 
I  understood  that  she  meant  Juan,  whom 
she  called  whenever  she  mentioned  him 
by  name,  "  Mr.  Hooarn." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  assure  her 
that  Juan  had  not  the  habit  of  being  at 
the  stables  at  the  hour  chosen  by  me. 
At  last,  however,  I  met  him  there.  As 
I  was  giving  my  last  banana  to  the  cal- 
ico pony,  James  gave  a  shrill  bark  of  joy, 
and  dashed  forward,  circling  round  the 
figure  of  the  Spaniard,  who  gave  me  a 
salute  that  was  almost  a  salaam. 

Naturally  we  began  conversation  on 
ponies.  Instead  of  asking  me  if  I  would 
like  to  ride,  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  the 
Senorita  Claris-see  would  like  to  ride.  I 
asserted  eagerly  that  I  felt  sure  she  would 
enjoy  it  above  every  thing.  She  had  ridden 
when  a  child  ;  she  would  be  so  happy  to 
renew  that  joy.  I  was  basely  enthusias- 
tic, for  it  did  not  seem  as  if  it  would  be 
possible  that  Clarissy  should  have  one  of 
those  ponies  and  I  not  have  the  other. 

Juan's  sallow  face  lighted  up.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  it  would  be  a 
heavenly  time  for  him  when  he  could 
escort  the  Senorita  Claris-see  and  me 
out  in  the  beautiful  country.  He  said 
there  were  the  mountains,  the  valley, 
the  magnificent  sea  beaches.  We  could 
go  everywhere.  It  should  be  his  pleas- 
ure to  take  us.  Could  I  persuade  the 
Senorita  ?  Was  I  perfectly  sure  it  would 
give  her  happiness  to  go  ? 

I  restrained  myself  from  telling  him 
that  the  Senorita  would  be  an  idiot  in- 
deed if  such  things  did  not  give  her  hap- 
piness. I  flew  back  to  the  little  room 
which  was  particularly  ours,  and  which 
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was  made  dim  by  the  one  vine-covered 
window  and  the  overhanging  veranda. 
Clarissy  was  sitting  very  straight  on  her 
trunk,  and  was  knitting  upon  an  "  open 
work  "  cotton  stocking,  intended  for  a 
niece  who  lived  in  the  Hancock  neigh- 
borhood in  Massachusetts. 

I  related  all  that  had  passed  between 
Juan  and  myself.  A  pink  color  spread 
over  her  face  as  she  listened.  She  laid 
down  her  knitting,  rose,  and  went  with 
apparent  unconsciousness  to  the  bit  of 
a  mirror  which  hung  near  the  window. 
She  looked  at  herself  a  minute. 

"It 's  all  foolishness,"  she  said,  decis- 
ively, "  for  me  to  think  of  ridin'  hoss- 
back  agin  now.  'T  aint  to  be  thought 
of." 

My  heart  sank.  She  patted  her  hair 
a  little  and  smiled.  She  turned  toward 
me,  and  added,  genially  : 

"  But  I  guess  we  might  as  well  go,  if 
you'd  just  as  lives." 

The  next  morning  there  occurred  the 
phenomenon  of  breakfast  as  early  as  ten 
o'clock,  at  which  the  whole  family  were 
present.  The  air  that  blew  in  through 
the  vines  was  soft,  and  filled  with  the 
odor  from  a  clump  of  roses  that  bloomed 
and  climbed  by  the  door.  Of  course 
the  sun  shone;  of  course  the  heavens 
were  of  that  blue  which  can  neither  be 
painted  nor  described,  but  which  is  the 
sky  above  Santa  Barbara. 

Clarissy  confided  to  me  in  a  whisper 
that  she  thought  Mr.  Hooarn  looked  in 
better  spirits  than  usual.  He  sat  oppo- 
site us.  He  was  freshly  shaved ;  his 
sparse,  grizzled  moustache  was  waxed 
at  the  ends,  and  gave  his  mild,  solemn 
face  almost  a  belligerent  aspect.  He 
had  a  single  bloom  of  cape  jasmine  in 
his  buttonhole.  The  perfume  from  the 
glossy  flower  mingled  with  the  rose 
odor,  and  the  garlic  and  fried  grease 
odor,  making  a  combination  quite 
unique. 

When  we  were  half  through  our  meal, 
we  experienced  a  shock  of  surprise,  for 
through  one  of  the  always  open  doors 


there  sailed  a  figure  in  a  tight-fitting 
riding  dress  of  dark  green,  with  a  gray 
slouch  hat  and  long  plume. 

It  was  some  moments  before  I  could 
believe  my  eyes,  which  told  me  that  this 
newcomer,  with  the  dark,  suggestive 
face,  was  Mrs.  Lemuel  Hancock.  There 
was  the  same  indolent  grace  in  her 
movements  as  she  sat  down  at  the  table, 
and  she  partook  of  the  meal  with  the 
same  enormous  appetite. 

Her  husband  gazed  at  her  in  utter 
amazement. 

"  The  land  alive,  Inez !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  What  be  you  up  to  now  ? " 

She  set  down  her  coffee  cup,  and 
looked  at  him  without  smiling. 

"  I  ? "  she  said,  "  I  am  up  to  going  to 
ride  with  Juan  and  with  sister  Claris-see, 
and  with  our  friend,"  indicating  me  with 
a  motion  of  her  hand.  "  It  -will  go  to 
make  me  young  again  —  the  riding." 

Nothing  more  was  said  by  anyone 
while  we  were  at  the  table.  I  saw  Inez 
glance  once  at  her  brother,  and,  meeting 
his  eyes,  she  smiled  beautifully  upon 
him.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
a  smile  with  any  life  in  it  upon  her  slug- 
gish face. 

Very  soon  the  ponies  were  brought 
round.  Clarissy  blushed  painfully,  and 
nearly  floundered  off  her  horse  when 
Juan  put  her  up,  but  Inez  mounted  with 
perfect  success  from  her  husband's  hand. 
Lemuel  stood  among  the  hounds  on  the 
veranda  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  watched  the  little  cavalcade  as  it 
moved  along  between  the  old  adobe 
houses  out  toward  the  way  which  led 
toward  the  shore.  As  for  me,  I  did  not 
care  which  way  we  should  go.  It  was 
enough  to  be  anywhere  in  a  world  so 
beautiful  as  this. 

Juan  and  Clarissy  went  first,  and  Inez 
and  I  cantered  on  behind  them,  or 
wished  that  we  might  canter ;  for,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Miss  Hancock  had  never 
previously  ridden  a  horse,  save  for  her 
father  to  plough  their  garden  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  hard  for  her  to  adjust 
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herself  immediately  to  a  lope  or  a  sin- 
gle-foot. 

Perhaps  Inez  resented  this  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  her  sister-in-law ;  or  was 
it  that  she  resented  that  solicitous  care 
that  almost  seemed  tenderness,  with 
which  Juan  was  trying  to  teach  his  com- 
panion to  keep  her  seat  and  canter  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

For  some  reason  the  Spanishwoman's 
face  grew  more  and  more  thunderous. 
I  did  not  dare  to  address  her.  She  rode 
with  the  perfection  with  which  a  Span- 
ish woman  walks,  and  higher  praise  can- 
not be  given. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  forgot  Inez 
and  her  brother  and  all  else  in  the  enjoy- 
ment given  by  passing  through  scenes 
so  novel  and  so  charming. 

Picture  to  yourself  that  glittering  bay 
of  Santa  Barbara  on  one  hand,  lying 
with  blinding  resplendence  beneath  the 
sun.  Every  breath  of  air  that  moves 
over  it  but  makes  it  break  into  more 
jewel-like  beauty.  It  is  really  a  kind  of 
channel,  of,  it  may  be,  a  score  of  miles 
in  width.  Between  this  channel  and 
the  Pacific  are  four  islands,  long,  and  so 
hilly  that  in  themselves  they  are  lovely 
objects,  lying  upon  the  bright  water. 
The  sound  of  the  long  rollers  comes  in 
deep  music  from  the  ocean,  as  your 
horses'  feet  strike  rhythmic  on  the  hard 
sand. 

Another  score  of  miles  away  is  Rincon. 
I  would  like  to  gallop  all  that  distance 
on  one  of  these  days,  casting  beach  after 
beach  behind  me,  making  the  long  curves 
of  these  shores  a  race  course  for  my  gal- 
lant steed.  When  the  tide  is  out,  one 
may  take  this  ride  to  Rincon.  It  was  low 
now,  and  we  started  out  on  the  first 
crescent  of  shore.  Though  the  sunlight 
was  here  so  brilliant,  in  the  distant  can- 
ons there  were  deep  and  melancholy 
shades,  almost  as  if  those  ravines  longed 
for  the  golden  glory  that  was  like  one  all 
embracing  mantle  here  in  the  valley  and 
by  the  shore.  An  enchanted  light  was 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountain  peaks --a 


light  strangely  different  from  that  in 
which  we  rode  down  near  the  water's 
edge.  The  hills  near  by  were  very  green, 
for  they  bore  on  their  summits  thick 
growths  of  live  oaks.  There  were  cliffs 
of  rich  chrome  ;  there  were  colors  in  the 
beaches,  the  trees,  the  mountains,  the 
hills,  the  water,  and  the  islands  such  as 
I  had  never  dreamed  of  beholding  in  one 
scene.  Here  all  this  wealth  of  hues 
seemed  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
the  low  tones  to  which  I  had  been  more 
accustomed  in  my  home.  And  with  all 
other  tints  there  was  the  lush  green  of 
grass,  and  already  the  early  spring  was 
bringing  out  wild  flowers  in  a  profusion 
hitherto  unknown  to  me.  I,  who  was 
used  to  prowling  about  bare,  brown  fields 
in  April,  to  find  a  shy  anemone  on  some 
sunny  slope,  or  the  bolder  saxifrage 
among  the  rocks  of  a  pasture, — I  could 
hardly  enough  devour  with  my  gaze  the 
abundant  riches  which  Nature  flings 
about  her  in  the  blessed  valley  of  Santa 
Barbara.  I  felt  that  the  curling  waves 
that  broke  on  the  yellow  beaches  would 
have  amply  satisfied  my  heart  at  this 
moment.  I  was  conscious  of  that  em- 
barrassment of  riches  which  comes  so 
rarely  in  our  poverty-stricken  lives. 

Some  one  touched  my  arm.  Inez  had 
ridden  up  close.  She  was  not  looking 
at  me  when  I  glanced  at  her ;  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  couple  in  front  of  us. 
We  were  walking  our  horses,  because  the 
lady  in  advance  was  evidently  too  much 
shaken  by  the  cradle-like  canter  of  her 
pony.  She  was  leaning  awkwardly  for- 
ward. Juan  was  bending  toward  her, 
making  some  remark. 

"  You  can  see  them  too  ?  "  asked  Inez. 

I  acknowledged  that  I  could  see  them. 

"  And  what  opinion  do  you  come  to 
make  in  regard  of  them  ? "  was  the  next 
inquiry. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  shook 
my  head. 

Mrs.  Hancock's  face  was  quite  black 
with  displeasure. 

"Is  it  in  the  possibilitee  that  he  can 
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love  her  —  her  ?  "  she  exclaimed  with  so 
much  contemptuous  emphasis  on  the  last 
p  ronoun  that  I  shrank  for  Clarissy. 

"  Do  you  go  for  to  call  her  a  beau-tee 
in  your  countree  ?  "  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

I  could  not  help  smiling.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  not  even  in  the  Hancock  neigh- 
borhood, could  Clarissy  be  called  a 
beauty. 

My  companion  correctly  interpreted 
my  smile. 

She  nodded  at  the  woman  in  front, 
and  pronounced  the  word  "  money  "  in- 
terrogatively. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Then  Juan  is  bewitched,"  she  said, 
positively. 

She  turned  away  her  head.  We  con- 
tinued to  ride  slowly,  although  the  cou- 
ple ahead  were  now  cantering  off  over 
the  shining  beach. 

I  was  aware  of  a  certain  interest  in  the 
air.  I  continued  furtively  to  watch  Mrs. 
Hancock.  It  appeared  to  me  that  with 
every  moment  that  passed,  I  could  bet- 
ter understand  why  Lemuel  had  married 
this  woman. 

At  last  she  brought  her  gaze  back. 
Those  mysterious,  midnight  eyes  were 
more  than  ever  soft,  for  they  were  full 
of  tears.  The  red  mouth  quivered  slight- 
ly. Her  first  remark  was,  however,  en- 
tirely unexpected. 

"You  have  always  seemed  to  be  bear- 
ing a  likeness  with  the  little  dog,  James," 
she  said. 

"  Indeed  !  "  I  responded. 
"Yes,"  she  went  on,  coming  nearer, 
and  again  putting  her  hand  on  my  arm. 
"  You  have  the  sympathee  ;  you  be  like 
the  terrier;  you  also  have  the  liking 
for  me.  Is  it  not  true  ?  Ah,  I  see  with 
plainness ! " 

Yes,  it  was  true.  My  face  told  her. 
I  did  like  her.  Just  at  this  moment,  I 
thought  I  loved  her. 

Her  unwavering,  velvety  soft  regard 


was  upon  me,  holding  my  own  glance  a 
happy  prisoner.  She  all  at  once  drew  in 
her  pony,  and  turned  his  head  toward 
the  bay,  with  a  gesture  for  me  to  do  the 
same.  We  sat  facing  the  water,  and 
the  mountainous  islands  which  formed 
the  natural  guard  to  this  inlet. 

Inez  dropped  the  bridle  and  pressed 
her  hands  together,  then  suddenly  bent 
her  head  and  covered  her  face  with 
them.  1  say  suddenly,  but  her  move- 
ments were  very  slow  ;  she  seemed  un- 
able to  do  anything  rapidly. 

After  a  while  she  raised  her  head. 

We  heard  Clarissy's  terrier  barking 
down  the  beach. 

"  Why  should  I  not  say  to  you  what 
is  in  my  heart  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

With  one  hand  gently  and  uncon- 
sciously stroking  her  pony's  ragged 
mane,  Mrs.  Hancock  told  how  her  broth- 
er had  been  all  she  had  to  love  in  the 
world ;  how  he  had  been  father  and 
mother  to  her  in  her  lonely  childhood  ; 
how  he  had  never  loved  any  one  else 
but  her,  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
bear  that  he  should  love  any  one  else. 
She  would  not  bear  it,  either.  It  should 
not  be.  It  was  he  who  had  advised  her 
marriage  with  Lemuel,  who  had  been 
desperate  for  her.  Juan  had  said  it  was 
well  for  her  to  be  the  wife  of  a  good 
man,  but  as  for  himself,  he  should  never 
marry. 

Inez  went  into  many  details  of  her 
past  life ;  her  sentences  became  more 
and  more  involved,  and  so  filled  with 
Spanish  words  that  I  could  not  be  sure 
that  I  understood  them.  But  it  appeared 
that  she  related  some  love  episodes  in 
which  her  brother  had  acted  the  part  of 
a  guardian  saviour. 

Watching  her  face  now,  I  wondered 
if  this  were  the  half-alive  woman  who 
sat  at  the  table  in  the  verandaed  adobe, 
and  ate  so  gluttonously  of  garlic  and 
oil,  and  who  appeared  to  find  it  too 
much  exertion  to  do  more  than  lean  back 
in  a  Boston  rocker  and  smoke  everlast- 
ing cigarettes. 
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She  sat  upright  in  her  saddle.  She 
struck  her  hands  together  and  cried  out, 

"And  to  lose  him  for  a  woman  of 
wooden  !  She  cannot  be  able  for  to  know 
what  a  thing  love  is !  She  be  naught 
but  a  stick,  a  stone,  an  ice  !  I  am  hat- 
ing her !  She  was  not  likable  to  me  at 
the  very  first.  But  now  —  yes  —  now  I 
am  hating  her  !  " 

The  slumbering  eyes  burned.  A  deep 
red  color  mounted  to  her  olive  cheeks, 
and  diffused  itself  over  her  face.  She 
seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty.  The 
blood,  which  ordinarily  only  crept  in  her 
veins,  threatened  to  work  evil  upon  her 
in  its  hurried  flow. 

"  It  may  be  nothing  but  politeness,"  I 
said,  trying  to  speak  soothingly.  But  I 
need  not  have  spoken,  for  she  did  not 
appear  to  hear  me. 

She  was  looking  now  toward  the  two 
figures  that  were  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  down  the  beach. 

She  took  up  the  bridle  from  her  pony's 
neck  and  shook  it  violently.  The  ani- 
mal sprang  forward  and  I  after  it.  We 
went  tearing  along  over  the  hard  sand, 
a  sweet  salt  wind  in  our  faces,  a  small 
blue  sky  over  our  heads,  and  yonder  the 
mountains  which  guard  Santa  Barbara, 
looking  down  with  calm  benevolence  up- 
on us,  as  if  sorry  that  mortals  should  be 
so  full  of  suffering. 

We  found  that  Clarissy  was  getting 
accustomed  to  the  motion  of  her  pony, 
and  was  beginning  to  enjoy  her  ride. 
There  was  a  hint  of  animation  in  her 
pale  eyes.  She  was  now  sitting  with 
stiff  uprightness  in  her  saddle,  not  yield- 
ing to  the  movement  of  her  horse  in  the 
least.  Her  cavalier  was  instructing, 
watching,  and  caring  for  her  with  a  de- 
votion quite  marked. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  going 
to  love  her  ?  I  gazed  at  Clarissy  Han- 
cock with  as  much  interest  as  if  she  had 
an  occult  power  with  which  to  fascinate 
a  Spanish  horse-breaker.  What  would 
her  Aunt  Jane  say  to  Mr.  Hooarn? 
How  would  that  ceremonious  and  defer- 


ential bow  appear  in  Aunt  Jane's  kitch- 
en ? 

Clarissy  was  surely  ten  years  younger 
than  Juan  ;  she  was  very  light  in  hair 
and  skin  and  eyes  ;  she  was  decisive  and 
active,  and  effective.  He  was  dark,  and 
I  was  quite  sure  he  was  not  what  Yan- 
kees would  call  effective ;  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  he  were  what  they  would 
call  "shiftless."  Perhaps  the  law  of 
opposites,  of  which  romancers  write  so 
much,  was  taking  effect  upon  these  two 
persons. 

That  night  when  we  had  returned,  and 
Clarissy  and  I  were  trying  to  remove  the 
dust  from  our  faces  in  the  washtubs  on 
our  veranda,  my  companion,  when  she 
had  reached  the  towel  stage  of  her  ablu- 
tions, remarked  that  to  her  mind  Mr. 
Hooarn  was  about  as  p'lite  a  man  as  she 
had  ever  met.  She  said  their  minister 
at  home  had  a  very  good  way  of  taking 
off  his  hat,  but  that  Mr.  Hooarn  beat  him 
all  holler.  She  also  confided  to  me  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hooarn  had  a  kind  of  a  way 
of  treating  her  as  if  she  were  a  queen  or 
an  empress.  She  said  perhaps  it  was 
weak-minded  in  her  to  like  that  way,  but 
she  did  like  it,  and  she  had  never  been 
treated  that  way  before  in  her  life.  When 
Mr.  Beal,  who  had  been  looking  round 
for  his  second  wife,  had  begun  to  shine 
up  to  her,  he  had  n't  no  such  kind  of 
manners  as  this  Spanish  gentleman  had. 
She  had  always  been  prejudiced  against 
Spaniards  before,  and  had  s'posed  they 
were  sticking  knives  into  each  other  a 
good  deal,  and  bull  fighting,  but  she 
was  n't  too  old  to  learn  different. 

Before  we  went  out  on  our  daily  excur- 
sions through  the  house  to  see  if  a  meal 
was  likely  to  be  ready,  Clarissy  pinned 
a  blue  bow  at  her  throat,  and  stood  a 
great  while  at  the  glass  which  could  not 
have  reflected  much,  on  account  of  the 
darkness  of  the  room. 

The  terrier  James  leaped  about  her  in 
great  agitation,  as  if  aware  of  some 
change  in  her,  but  not  knowing  precise- 
ly what  that  change  meant. 
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Of  course  the  supper  was  not  ready. 
It  was  not  until  after  nine  in  the  evening 
that  we  sat  down  to  the  table.  As  I 
looked  across  at  our  hostess,  it  was  im- 
possible to  believe  in  the  reality  of  that 
scene  on  the  beach  a  few  hours  ago. 

She  had  put  on  her  bright  flowered 
loose  gown ;  she  had  the  usual  air  of  lazy 
negligence  ;  she  met  my  glance  with  the 
same  indolent,  inexpressive  eyes,  and 
she  ate  and  drank  as  copiously  as  ever. 

Opposite  Clarissy  sat  her  escort  of  the 
afternoon.  He  was  silently  attentive, 
and  Clarissy,  receiving  those  attentions 
with  a  kind  of  tremulous  satisfaction, 
had  never  so  nearly  approached  being 
interesting. 

I  looked  as  persistently  as  I  dared  at 
Juan's  sallow,  swarthy  face,  wondering 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Was  his 
fancy  really  attracted  to  Lemuel's  sister, 
or  did  he  believe  she  would  bring  him 
some  money  ?  Or  was  he  flirting  ?  Im- 
possible to  believe  the  latter  —  as  well 
think  a  bronze  image  of  a  man  might 
flirt. 

A  horse-breaker  is  not  very  high  in 
the  social  scale  even  in  Spanishtown. 
But  I  found  it  impossible  to  believe  Juan 
to  be  other  than  a  gentleman.  He  had 
the  dignity,  the  seriousness,  and  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  an  old  Castilian.  If  he 
but  passed  the  olives  it  was  with  an  air 
as  if  the  act  might  turn  out  an  affair  of 
state,  and  must  be  done  with  sufficient 
gravity. 

"Would  the  Senorita  Claris-see  try 
some  of  this  oil  ?  Ah,  she  must  recon- 
sider her  dislike  of  oil.  To  like  oil  was 
to  increase  the  joys  of  life,  and  the  Sen- 
orita —  she  should  have  all  the  joys  of 
life." 

Whereupon  the  Senorita  blushed  and 
murmured  something  unintelligible. 

Juan  managed  English  very  much  bet- 
ter than  his  sister,  though  he  some- 
times made  curious  mistakes. 

In  two  weeks  more  the  spring  had 
come  in  a  marvellous  beauty.  In  those 
two  months  we  had  faithfully  improved 
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the  time,  thanks  to  Juan,  in  making 
trips  here  and  there  about  the  country. 
How  could  one  tell  in  which  direction 
we  found  the  most  beauty,  where  all  was 
beauty  ? 

Lemuel  gladly  surrendered  his  duties 
of  guide  to  his  brother,  and  looked  on 
in  humorous  surprise  to  see  Inez  always 
making  one  of  the  sight-seeing  party. 

He  told  her  gallantly  that  she  need 
not  make  this  exertion  that  she  might 
grow  young.  She  was  already  young 
enough  and  charming  enough  for  him. 
To  this  speech  she  paid  no  attention, 
only  waving  her  hand  at  him  as  she 
rode  off  beside  me.  She  was  my  daily 
companion  in  all  these  little  journeys. 
We  saw  the  increasing  attentions  paid 
by  Juan  to  Miss  Hancock,  and  the  flut- 
tering, pleased  interest  they  excited. 
Whatever  might  be  Juan's  feeling  to- 
ward the  lady,  it  was  evident  enough 
that  she  was  fast  approaching  that  state 
of  mind  which  is  called  "being  in  love." 
Notwithstanding  all  these  appear- 
ances, Inez  did  not  in  these  rides  again 
appear  to  notice  the  relations  between 
her  brother  and  her  sister-in-law.  We 
rode  behind  them,  and  her  face  main- 
tained its  languid  calm*.  I  did  not  once 
see  her  eyes  flash.  Naturally,  I  came 
to  think  that  the  outbreak  I  had  wit- 
nessed was  but  a  short-lived  tempest, 
that  had  left  peace  behind  it. 

The  only  circumstance  that  made  me 
in  any  degree  suspicious  was  the  fact 
that  I  often  saw  Lemuel  looking  at  his 
wife  with  an  anxious  and  questioning 
gaze,  as  if  he  wondered  what  were  her 
thoughts. 

As  for  Clarissy,  at  thirty-five  she  was 
having  her  first  romance,  and  living 
guilelessly  in  it.  She  used  to  tell  me 
that  Mr.  Hooarn  had  not  spoken  yet, 
but  every  day  he  "  about  the  same  as 
spoke,"  her  words  evidently  having  ref- 
erence to  an  offer  of  marriage. 

She  had  learned  to  ride  with  tolerable 
skill  ;  she  was  interested  in  everything, 
even  in  the  extremely  uninteresting 
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boy  who  was  her  nephew,  and  who  was 
always  present,  but  who  hardly  im- 
pressed one  more  than  a  nonentity 
would  have  done. 

But  she  ceased  to  have  that  keen  wish 
to  know  when  a  "  meal  of  victuals,"  as 
she  called  it,  would  be  served,  and  I  was 
often  obliged  to  make  my  excursions  to 
the  kitchen  alone,  and  to  fry  my  cap- 
tured chicken  without  any  aid. 

It  was  one  time  when  we  had  come 
home  from  an  excursion  to  Mission  Can- 
on that  the  calm  of  the  household  was 
broken. 

I  had  left  Clarissy  reposing  on  the  bed 
in  our  room,  while  I  sat  outside  the  open 
window  on  the  veranda. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  slow  climb  into 
the  mountain  range,,  of  the  glimpses  of 
foothills,  which  seemed  to  make  way 
here  and  there  for  flashes  of  the  sea ;  of 
the  prison -like  walls  of  the  canon  itself. 

Incidentally,  also,  I  was  thinking  of 
what  Clarissy  had  told  me,  that  Mr. 
Hooarn  "  had  spoken,"  and  she  was  en- 
gaged. She  said  she  loved  him,  but  that 
she  had  never  intended  to  love  an  "  out- 
landish man."  However,  she  had  always 
believed  firmly  that  "  love  goes  where  it 
is  sent."  She  looked  very  happy,  and 
not  so  commonplace  as  usual. 

As  I  dreamily  recalled  the  incidents 
of  the  day  I  became  aware  that  some  one 
was  speaking  within  the  room. 

It  was  Inez.  This  was  the  first  time 
she  had  come  to  our  room.  Clarissy 
called  my  name,  and  I  entered,  to  see 
our  hostess  standing  by  the  bed  whereon 
her  sister-in-law  was  now  but  half  reclin- 
ing. She  had  evidently  tried  to  rise, 
and  had  been  pushed  back. 

Inez  was  standing  in  perfect  quiet,  but 
her  eyes  were  like  flames  that  are  ready 
to  leap  forth.  She  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice me  in  the  least. 

"  And  you  love  him  ? "  she  said,  as  I 
put  my  foot  within  the  door-way. 

Poor  Clarissy  was  pale  and  bewildered 
and  frightened.  But  she  said  that  she 
loved  him,  and  meant  to  make  him  a 
good  wife. 


Inez  now  stood  with  both  hands 
pressed  against  her  breast,  gazing  down 
through  the  dusk  at  the  woman  on  the 
bed.  She  was  breathing  heavily,  as  she 
had  done  when  she  had  spoken  to  me  on 
this  subject. 

"  Hear  what  I  say,"  she  almost  whis- 
pered. "I  —  I  also  love  him." 

"  But — but,"  stammered  Clarissy,  "of 
course  you  love  him.  He  is  your  broth- 
er." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  she  again  tried  to 
rise,  and  was  once  more  prevented. 

"  Hear  what  I  say,"  said  Inez  again. 
"  It  is  to  speak  the  truth  I  come.  You 
say  Juan  is  my  brother  ?  " 

Clarissy  nodded. 

"No!  No!  My  lover!  The  man 
whom  I  have  most  loved  in  my  whole 
life!" 

Clarissy  leaped  up  from  the  bed,  and 
took  hold  of  the  shoulder  of  the  woman 
before  her.  She  swung  her  round  to 
the  faint  light  which  came  through  the 
window. 

"  Are  you  lying  ?  "  she  asked,  sternly. 

"The  truth,"  said  Inez,  the  fire  in  her 
eyes  seeming  a  fire  that  would  scorch. 

"  Does  my  brother  know  ?  " 

"  Never." 

While  Clarissy  stood  looking  at  her, 
Inez  smiled  as  she  added, 

"  Tell  him,  if  you  it  suits  to  do  so." 

She  walked  to  the  door,  The  terrier 
leaped  up  and  tried  to  kiss  her  hand. 

She  took  the  dog  in  her  arms  and  let 
him  lick  her  wrist. 

It  was  plain  she  was  unconscious  that 
she  did  so. 
"  Will  you  marry  him  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

But  Clarissy  had  turned  away.  She 
did  not  seem  to  hear  the  question.  Mrs. 
Hancock  left  the  room,  still  holding  the 
terrier. 

After  that  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
I  did  not  need  much  urging  to  decide 
me  to  leave  with  Clarissy.  There  was 
no  steamer  just  then,  but  in  two  hours 
two  women  and  a  dog  were  journeying 
toward  Buenaventura  on  their  way  to- 
ward San  Francisco. 
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Clarissy  did  not  see  her  brother.  She  that  Inez  had  lied  when  she  had  said 
left  a  note  which  boldly  stated  that  cir-  that  Juan  was  not  her  brother.  But 
cumstances  had  made  her  decide  to  how  explain  the  violence  of  her  jealousy  ? 
start  home  immediately.  "  If  he  is  her  brother  ?  "  said  I,  slow- 
Before  we  had  gone  a  hundred  miles,  I  ly,  watching  Clarissy's  face  as  I  spoke, 
confided  to  my  companion  my  belief  "he  will  come  after  you." 

Maria  Louise  Pool. 


THE  LESSON. 

SANG  my  little  bird  to  me 

"Do  be  gay!     O  do  be  gay!" 

Whispered  once  a  flower  to  me 

"  Smile  alway  !    O  smile  alway  !  " 

But  I  heeded  not  their  cry ; 

Joyless  seemed  the  world  to  me; 
And  I  said  that  Grief  and  I 

Fated  were  to  partners  be. 

Thus  was  wasted  many  an  hour. 

Grief,  encouraged,  found  me  out: 
Never  failed  my  daily  dower  — 

Heart-sick  Pain  and  vexing  Doubt. 

Yet  all  day  my  bird  did  cry 

"  Do  be  gay  !     O  do  be  gay  ! " 
Fragrant  breathed  the  flow'ret's  sigh, 
"  Smile  alway  !     O  smile  alway  !  " 

Till  in  half  defiant  mood, 

For  I  thought  they  mocked  my  pain, 
:  Lo  ! "  I  cried,  "  It  shall  be  proved. 

You  will  find  your  words  are  vain.'' 

Then  at  Pain  I  flung  a  laugh  ; 

Schooled  myself  to  smile  at  Doubt ; 
Came  a  cup  of  Grief  to  quaff, 

Bravely  said,  "I've  found  you  out." 

What  was  this  I  learned  at  last? 

Sorrow,  flouted,  would  not  stay. 
Joy,  neglectful  of  my  past, 

Came  to  bide  with  me  alway. 


Augusta  E.   Torcncr. 
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IN  A  DIM  RELIGIOUS  LIGHT. 


I. 


THE  fire  threw  quite  a  glow  about  the 
little  study.  It  was  a  pleasant  light,  this 
soft  red  glimmer;  the  winter  twilight 
seemed  so  cold  beside  it. 

The  study  walls  were  lined  with  books 
—  theological  books  ;  for  look  you !  this 
was  the  pastor's  study, — his  sanctum 
sanctorum, —  his  holy  of  holies,  his  inner 
temple.  His  papers  ran  sweet  riot  over 
table  and  floor,  and  Carolyn,  the  little 
wife,  was  forbidden,  in  mild  but  distinct 
oratory,  to  disturb  anything.  "  It  breaks 
the  train  of  thought." 

And  now  the  fire-glow  flooded  the 
little  room,  and  the  pastor's  face  wore  a 
placid  expression  of  comfort.  He  was 
lying  on  the  sofa,  a  slender  young  man. 
His  wife  sat  on  the  floor  beside  him,  her 
fair  young  head  thrown  back  against  the 
dark  sofa  side,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and 
her  eyes  closed.  She  was  young,  very 
young.  She  had  not  graduated  from 
college  or  seminary,  had  not  read  and 
digested  Hodge's  Systematic  Theology, 
and  the  knowledge  of  her  inferiority  was 
weighing  like  lead  upon  her  soul. 

Across  the  room  in  the  half  shadow 
sat  another  young  man.  Another  grad- 
uate, another  digester  of  Hodge.  In  fact, 
another  idol,  and  at  his  side  sat  his  ador- 
ing genius,  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  dark 
haired,  dark  eyed,  with  alas  !  the  atmos- 
phere of  inferiority  about  her  also.  She 
sat  with  her  eyes  open,  looking  up  at  her 
fiance  as  he  tilted  back  in  his  arm-chair 
and  gazed  with  a  speculative  eye  at  the 
ceiling. 

There  had  been  a  pause.  The  clock 
had  rung  itself  into  the  silence  and  was 
running  against  Time  with  a  loud,  ag- 
gressive tick. 


"  If  you  once  begin  to  doubt,  there  's 
the  end."  The  conversation  was  being 
pulled  together  again  by  the  last  loose 
threads. 

"I  would  as  lief  hang  on  to  Zoro- 
aster with  my  whole  soul,  as  cling  to 
Christianity  only  because  of  my  tradi- 
tions. 'What  have  I  to  do  with  the  sa- 
credness  of  traditions,  if  I  live  wholly 
from  within  ? '  Ah,  Kendall,  that  is  the 
key-note.  When  we  can  scout  public 
opinion,  when  we  can  live  our  lives  with- 
out restrictions,  when  we  can  throw  con- 
sistency to  the  winds,  when  we  can  live 
'  wholly  from  within,'  then  man  will  be 
divine, —  I  tell  you  he  will  be  divine. 
'  With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  sim- 
ply nothing  to  do.  Speak  what  you 
think  now  in  hard  words,  and  tomorrow 
speak  what  tomorrow  thinks  in  hard 
words,  though  it  contradict  everything 
you  said  today.'  Emerson,  I  salute  thee  ! 
Thy  spirit  hath  touched  the  inner  light ! 
Thy  hand  hath  grasped  the  Truth." 

Another  pause.  The  young  pastor  on 
the  sofa  was  blinking  blandly  at  the  ceil 
ing.  The  young  pastor  in  the  chair  was 
rallying  from  his  effort  and  preparing  for 
another  onslaught.  Carolyn  leaned  a 
little  heavier  against  the  sofa  in  a  roman- 
tic attitude.  Carolyn's  attitudes  were 
always  romantic,  Carrol  said. 

Kendall  shifted  his  feet.  "  That  is  all 
right  theoretically,  but  just  try  it  prac- 
tically. You  would  be  miserably  misun- 
derstood. Look  at  —  " 

"  Misunderstood !  Of  course  you  would 
be  misunderstood.  'To  be  great  is  to  be 
misunderstood,'  "  —  interrupted  Carrol, 
leaning  forward  and  quoting  Emerson. 

"  Yes,  that 's  all  well  enough,"  said 
Kendall  in  his  one-tone,  and  throwing 
his  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  "  but 
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take  a  man  with  a  position  to  uphold.  I 
tell  you  it  can't  be  done.  Newman  tried 
it.  He  saw  it  would  n't  work,  and  so  he 
veered  off  and  took  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. Do  you  suppose  his  inmost  con- 
victions led  him  to  that  issue?  Not  at 
all.  I  believe  his  liberalism  took  too 
pronounced  a  form  to  make  his  berth  a 
soft  one,  and  so  he  bound  him'self  down 
with  the  fastest  kind  of  conservatism,  to 
insure  him  against  any  possible  return 
of  doubt,  and  went  into  the  Roman 
church.  I  believe  he  saw  the  way  the 
wind  of  public  opinion  was  blowing,  and 
got  out  of  the  typhoon.  Lead,  kindly 
Light, — of  course  that  was  the  wide  path, 
and  he  took  it.  Perhaps  he  thought  '  all 
roads  lead  to  Rome,'  and  took  the  nigh- 
est  one  to  save  future  difficulty." 

Outside,  the  boughs  were  rocking  in 
the  cutting  winter  wind.  One  branch, 
nearer  the  window  than  the  rest,  gave 
the  pane  a  faint  tap  every  time  the  Wast 
bent  it.  It  had  a  very  drowsy  effect, 
that  tap,  and  the  clock,  and  the  fire,  and 
the  — 

Carrol  looked  down  with  a  careless 
half-glance  that  would  have  passed  on, 
but  paused  involuntarily,  and  changed 
to  a  gaze  of  pity  and  amused  interest. 
Josephine  was  asleep.  He  looked  at 
her,  and  then  at  Kendall,  and  remarked, 
that  evidently  their  conversation  had 
been  too  much  for  the  girls. 

Kendall  rose  and  shook  himself  to- 
gether, and  Carolyn  went  to  Josephine 
and  too'c  her  hand.  She  felt  the  atmos- 
phere of  disapproval  was  thickening 
fast,  and  might  perhaps  lead  to  a  mild 
storm.  At  all  events,  she  got  Jo  out 
of  the  range  of  the  thunder. 

The  girls  went  slowly  down  stairs, 
some  stray  tears  rolling  silently  down 
Josephine's  warm  cheeks.  She  knew 
she  was  to  blame,  but  "  It  was  so  warm," 
she  whispered,  mildly. 

"  If  you  could  only  manage  to  be  a 
little  more  observant  of  moods,  dear," 
whispered  Carolyn,  soothingly. 

Carrol  came  down  the  stairs,  singing 


"Marie"  in  his  mellow  tenor.  His 
voice  was  Josephine's  continual  delight, 
for  poor  Jo  was  musical.  Carrol  was 
glad  she  was  musical.  She  certainly 
was  n't  intellectual.  She  was  a  dear 
little  thing  and  all  that,  but — Pshaw! 
what  did  it  matter?  He  was  beyond 
the  necessity  of  depending  on  outside 
influence  for  his  content,  and  —  she 
loved  him.  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt 
she  loved  him  quite  devotedly,  poor  little 
thing.  How  rapidly  he  was  developing 
mentally.  He  felt  certain  lacks  so  much 
more  keenly  now  than  some  months 
ago  ;  at  least  he  had  been  less  alive  to 
them  then,  —  he  would  put  it  negatively. 
But,  after  all,  what  a  trivial  matter  life 
is,  and  taking  happiness  for  the  sum-mum 
bonum,  —  "  No,  Jo,  I  can't  sing.  I  'm 
not  in  the  mood.  No,  I  'm  not  in  the 
least  particle  angry.  Why  should  I  be  ? 
O,  because  you  fell  asleep  ?  Why,  how 
foolish  that  is,  to  be  sure.  I  understand 
it  perfectly,  my  dear.  The  conversation 
did  n't  interest  you  ;  not  strange  at  all, 
and  Kendall's  and  my  fault  for  not  re- 
membering to  fit  our  discussions  to  your 
comprehensive  capacity.  Never  mind. 
Play  me  something,  Jo.  I  like  to  lie 
off  and  listen  in  the  half  dark." 

So  she  played,  and  he  listened  in  the 
half  dark  to  Chopin,  to  Schumann,  and 
to  stray  bits  from  Grieg  and  Jensen. 

The  days  were  very  cold.  The  par- 
sonage front  windows  looked  out  on 
bare  fields,  that  caught  the  frost  and 
held  it  fast  in  uneven,  frowsy  under- 
growth until  far  into  the  day  ;  upon  clus- 
tered trees,  that,  bent  and  rugged,  har- 
dened into  a  misshapen  insensibility  by 
the  relentless  years,  still  stood  against 
the  storm  like  old  companions ;  and  upon 
a  faint  gray  line  that  meant  horizon. 

The  nights  were  even  more  bitterly 
cold,  and  their  dense  black  sky,  pierced 
by  the  white  light  of  myriad  stars, 
seemed  to  have  shrunk  back  from  the 
frozen  earth,  and  left  an  infinity  of 
space  between.  The  wagons  rattling 
over  the  gray  road's  unevenness,  the  oc 
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casional  clang  of  the  foundry  bell  car- 
ried far  by  the  piping  wind ;  or  the 
hoarse  voice  of  some  countryman  in  la- 
conic geehaw  to  his  lumbering  oxen, 
were  all  the  sounds  that  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  icy  air.  It  was  no  wonder 
the  study  was  always  in  demand.  It 
owed  its  popularity  to  exterior  inconge- 
nialities.  The  young  men  often  slid  the 
bolt  to,  and  the  girls,  understanding  this 
to  mean  exclusion,  would  make  their 
way  to  the  less  comfortable  regions  be- 
low stairs.  And  these  were  the  times 
when  Carolyn,  with  the  Madonna  face, 
and  Jo,  with  her  sorry  eyes,  would  sit 
and  hold  each  other's  hands  in  mutual 
self-degradation. 

"  I  am  reading  solid  books  and  mean 
to  improve  my  mind.  Haven's  Philoso- 
phy was  always  my  bugbear  at  school, 
so  I  am  taking  that  in  preference  to  any- 
thing else,  for  discipline.  My  memory 
is  so  poor  I  am  memorizing  it  as  I  go 
along,  to  impress  it  upon  my  mind.  I 
think  it  will  ultimately  prove  very  bene- 
ficial, though  I  don't  see  it  now ;  but 
see  how  many  years  Kendall  and  Carrol 
have  studied.  School,  college,  seminary. 
Their  minds  are  under  perfect  control, 
so  systematic,  so  —  so  —  "  Carolyn's 
fund  of  adjectives  seemed  pitiably  poor, 
and  she  paused. 

"Well,"  said  Josephine  sadly,  "I'd 
give  any  thing,  O  anything  to  know  some- 
thing. I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
can  show.  That  is,  I  feel  more  than  I 
know — O,  I  mean,  I  can't  say  what  I 
think.  There!" 

"  You  mean  you  have  n't  the  power  of 
expression.  Your  vocabulary  is  stinted. 
Now  so  is  mine,  dear  ;  and  I  think  if  we 
read  books  together  it  would  improve  us. 
Kendall  and  Carrol  have  been  reading 
Emerson.  Let  us  read  Emerson.  They 
say  the  Over-Soul  is  very  fine.  Let  us 
read  the  Over-Soul.  If  we  can't  under- 
stand quite  all,  we  can  ask  them,  and 
I'  m  sure  they  would  be  most  willing  to 
explain  everything.  You  see,  being  so 
intellectual,  it  is  no  wonder  they  think 


we  are  —  a  —  frivolous  and  ignorant,  and 
we  really  ought  to  try  to  fit  ourselves  to 
be  their  companions,  and  not  let  them 
think  we  don't  appreciate  what  is  good. 
If  I  were  not  married  I  would  go  back  to 
school.  I  'd  try  Vassar,  I  think.  But  as 
it  is,  I  am  going  to  take  a  course  of  read- 
ing, and  cpnfine  myself  to  serious  litera- 
ture. O,  if  I  had  your  chance  to  go  to 
college  I  'd  work  and  slave  — " 

"Well,  I  won't.  If  they '11  let  me,  I  '11 
study  hard  as  I  know  how,  but  I  can't  go 
anywhere  where  they  make  you  work  in 
a  —  a  straight  streak.  It  may  be  my 
mind  is  not  right,  but  I  can't  learn  that 
way.  I  know  I  '11  get  along  if  they  '11  let 
me  alone,  but  I  can't  study  in  a  class,  so 
there  ! " 

The  bolt  of  the  study  door  slid  back, 
and  the  girls  went  upstairs.  Carrol  was 
lounging  in  his  favorite  chair,  and  Ken- 
dall was  by  the  window.  He  was  declaim- 
ing between  the  puffs  of  his  pipe.  This 
was  his  fourth,  steady  running,  and  then 
Kendall  wondered  why  his  complexion 
was  Asiatic. 

"  If  you  had  kept  on  talking  one  mo- 
ment longer,"  said  Carrol  impulsively, 
"  I  should  have  seen  your  soul." 

This  produced  a  lull,  and  the  next  re- 
mark that  broke  the  stillness  was  the 
simple  little  assertion,  that  "  if  we  could 
get  under  the  right  conditions  we  could 
attain  Nirvana,"  and  then  not  apropos 
of  Nirvana,  but  quite  in  the  way  of  desul- 
tory conversation,  the  remarks  drifted  to 
matrimony,  domestic  life,  and  so  forth. 

"To  quote  old  Schopenhauer,"  said 
Carrol,  "  '  In  our  monogamistic  part  of 
the  world  for  a  man  to  marry  is  to  halve 
his  rights  and  to  double  his  duties.'  I 
believe  in  celibacy  myself.  A  man  with 
genius  must  have  intellectual  sympathy, 
and  if  he 's  married  he  's  restricted  ;  his 
mind  is  brought  down  to  petty  triviali- 
ties, and  he  degenerates.  A  genius 
needs  pure  ether,  intellectual  affinities  ; 
and  then  he  expands  and  grows,  and  all 
Heaven  cannot  compass  his  soul." 

The  rings  of  smoke  from   Kendall's 
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pipe  spread  on  and  up  into  rather  ques- 
tionable aureoles  above  his  head. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  sighing.  "  A  man  cer- 
tainly takes  a  momentous  step  when  he 
marries,  and  more  especially  is  the  re- 
sponsibility increased  if  he  be  a  student. 
In  ten  —  yes,  one  hundred  instances  to 
one,  it  developes  to  his  disadvantage, 
and  wrecks  his  prospects  through  the 
continual  friction  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected, and  against  which  his  mind  re- 
volts. If  one  could  marry  a  woman  of 
thorough  sympathy,  keen  perceptions, 
one  who  would  intuit  one's  moods,  it 
might  be  less  of  a  venture.  But  in  the 
ordinary  run  a  man  is  apt  to  make  a  se- 
rious blunder  when  he  marries,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  he  only  finds  it  out  when 
the  whole  thing  is  irrevocable  and  irre- 
mediable." 

The  girls  sat  quite  silent.  In  their 
respective  attitudes  of  wife  and  fiancee 
they  felt  too  subdued  to  utter  the  faint- 
est suggestion.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  Carolyn  had  been  made  to  feel  her 
existence  as  a  possible  check  rein  to 
Kendall's  Pegasus.  Of  course  he  never 
said  so,  but  one  can  feel,  and  —  Kendall 
always  maintained  it  was  a  peculiarity  of 
extreme  egotism  to  make  personal  appli- 
cations of  generalities.  She  supposed 
she  was  egotistic.  But  some  stray  grains 
of  doubt  had  filtered  into  Josephine's 
little  brain,  and  made  her  uneasy  and 
depressed.  She  would  ask  Carrol  to  ex- 
plain it  all  to  her  at  his  first  opportunity. 

So  after  supper,  when  the  lights  were 
low  in  the  little  parlor,  she  asked  quiet- 
ly, "  May  I  say  something  to  you,  Carrol, 
that  will  make  you  think  me  very  stupid  ? 
More  stupid  than  you  do  even  now  ? 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask,  but  would 
you  mind  telling  me  what  you  and  Ken- 
dall were  talking  about  this  afternoon  ? 
I  mean,  what  you  meant  when  you  were 
talking  of  mistakes,  and  marriage,  and 
all  that.  It  made  me  wonder  whether 
you  were  happy  and  satisfied  about  our 
being  engaged.  It  made  me  think  you 
could  n't  be  if  you  talked  so  about  mar- 
riage." 


The  young  man  smiled  down  at  her 
and  waited  a  moment  before  answering, 
while  she  watched  his  face  with  a  curious 
persistency,  searching  out  his  expression 
with  her  fixed  gaze. 

"We  were  discussing  the  subject  ab- 
stractly, Josephine,"  he  said,  "but  it  is 
evident  you  have  taken  it  personally,  and 
I  regret  that,  for  it  speaks  of  a  small 
mind.  However,  I  will  explain  anything 
you  desire,  if  you  will  be  explicit  and  not 
deal  in  generalities.  What  is  there  you 
do  not  understand  ?  " 

"  O,  it  made  me  think  you  felt  sorry 
you  were  engaged,  and  I  want  you  to 
feel  sure  that  if  you  are  sorry  —  if  you  do 
regret  it  — there  is  nothing,  no,  nothing 
I  would  n't  do  rather  than  marry  you. 
You  know  —  I  think  you  know  too  well, 
—  how  much  I  love  you,  Carrol ;  but  I 
would  rather  die  than  have  you  marry 
me  because  you  had  bound  yourself  in 
any  way,  and  after  all  to  regret  it  and 
despise  me  because  I  am  such  a  foolish 
thing,  and  can't  talk  with  you  about 
things  you  know  all  about.  So  you  must 
tell  me,  Carrol,  just  what  you  meant  by 
saying  it  was  a  mistake  for  a  man  to 
marry,  and  that  it  spoils  his  life,  and 
that  his  wife  must  be  intellectual,  and 
sympathetic,  and  all  that." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear,  you  are  attrib- 
uting to  me  what  in  truth  belongs  to 
Kendall.  I  never  said  marriage  was  a 
mistake ;  but  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stat- 
ing that  I  consider  it  so  in  most  cases. 
There  is  hardly  one  instance  I  recall 
that  has  not  proved  disastrous.  Of 
course,  one  can  cite  many  cases  where 
husband  and  wife  are  negatively  happy, 
but  one  does  not  desire  that.  There 
should  be  perfect  union  ;  complete  un- 
derstanding ;  thorough  sympathy.  That 
is  what  Kendall  and  I  asserted." 

"Yes,  I  understand  now,"  she  said, 
slowly,  "  but  there  is  something  else  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me.  Do  you  —  ? 
Are  —  you—  ?  Am  I  sympathetic  ?  Do 
you  think  you  would  be  sorry  if  you  mar- 
ried me  ?  Please  tell  me,  for  I  am  so 
worried  about  it." 
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He  did  not  smile  now,  neither  did  he 
answer  her  immediately.  He  sighed, 
rose,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  length 
of  the  little  room  before  he  said  :  "  You 
are  demanding  something  of  me  to 
which  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  respond. 
I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  often  serious- 
ly considered  the  question  of  late,  but 
have  come  to  no  conclusion  more  defin- 
ite than  to  let  the  whole  thing  rest  as  it 
is.  Of  course,  I  love  you,  Jo.  You 
must  n't  doubt  that.  But  the  question 
of  compatibility,  of  sympathy,  and  con- 
geniality, that  has  occasioned  me  some 
little  anxiety.  You  are  young,  darling, 
and  your  mind  is  undisciplined.  Ulti- 
mately, you  might  develop  intellectually, 
so  that  the  sympathy  of  which  we  speak 
might  exist.  As  it  is,  I  must  allow  I 
fail  to  recognize  it  in  any  perceptible 
degree.  I  do  not  feel  that  union  of 
mind  and  mind  that  really  ought  to  be 
apparent.  I  do  not  feel  that  influence 
of  your  spirit  over  mine  that  should 
exist.  Now,,  as  I  do  not  say  this  to 
wound  you  —  I  would  never  willingly  do 
that  —  I  only  mean  to  be  quite  frank, 
and  straightforward  and  open  with  you. 
I  should  never  have  spoken  of  the  mat- 
ter had  you  not  broached  the  subject, 
and  insisted  on  explanation.  We  are 
engaged,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  marry,  if  you  are  satisfied  to 
take  any  risks  that  might  attend  the 
step.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  you  happy, 
and  you  —  ah,  well,  Jo,  we  must  needs 
look  far,  far  beyond  any  earthly  satisfac- 
tion to  find  content.  Now  let  us  drop 
this  and  not  speak  of  it  again,  dear,"  and 
he  took  her  face  between  his  hands  and 
kissed  it. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  very  loving 
eyes,  and  then  went  slowly  away.  She 
could  not  stay  there,  loving  him  so  much, 
and  feel  that  he  was  so  separated  from 
her.  She  was  feeling  then  that  she 
ought  to  say  something  that  might  clear 
her  of  this  sense  of  deficiency  ;  that 
might  right  her  in  his  eyes,  and  make 
him  see  that  she  did  appreciate  and  sym- 


pathize, and  —  but  it  was  all  so  vague, 
all  but  the  pain  of  it,  that  she  hardly  was 
conscious  of  thought  at  all,  and  only 
longed  to  get  away — alone,  anywhere, 
—only  quite,  quite  away.  But  she  went 
to  the  piano  and  began  to  play,  and 
gradually  grew  quieter  and  less  tremu- 
lous, and  by  the  time  Carrol  came  to  her 
and  stood  looking  down  at  her  was  quite 
happy  again,  and  could  take  his  hand 
and  lay  it  against  her  warm  cheek  with 
a  great  sense  of  security  and  love. 


II. 


IT  had  grown  very  late,  and  the  study 
bolt  had  slid  back  some  time  ago,  but 
the  girls  still  lingered  down  stairs.  Ken- 
dall had  lit  the  lamp,  and  was  watching 
it  flicker,  with  an  uncertain  irritation, 
that  arose  from  doubt  as  to  the  quantity 
of  oil  in  the  bowl,  and  likewise  from  a 
baffled  desire  to  hear  the  tea-bell  ring. 
The  lamp  relieved  his  doubt  by  going 
out ;  he  stumbled  over  a  footstool  in 
trying  to  get  a  match.  "  I  tell  you,  Car- 
rol, this  can't  go  on.  My  work  is  so  dis- 
turbed by  these  petty  laxities  that  it 
grows  unbearable,  and  my  disposition  is 
being  ruined  by  all  these  irritating  daily 
occurences,  little  enough  in  themselves, 
but  —  " 

"You're  hungry,"  exclaimed  Carrol, 
easily.  "Let 's  go  and  find  the  girls.  The 
fire  is  going  out." 

There  was  no  coal  in  the  box,  and  the 
two  men  went  down  stairs  arm  full,  one 
with  the  lamp  and  a  pet  plate  of  Caro- 
lyn's, and  the  other  with  the  empty  fuel 
box.  The  girls  were  in  the  kitchen  be- 
fore the  stove.  Jo  had  a  turkey  wing, 
and  was  wafting  it  back  and  forth  before 
the  draft  hole.  Carolyn  was  whittling 
a  piece  of  wood  with  a  kitchen  knife. 
There  was  no  visible  sign  of  supper  any- 
where about. 

"  Where 's  Mary  Anne  ?  "  asked  Ken- 
dall, putting  down  the  lamp  and  narrow- 
ly escaping  dropping  the  plate. 

"You  know,  dear,  she  went  out.     To 
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confession,  I  think ;  and  she  has  n't 
come  back.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
her,  but  when  it  grew  so  very  late,  we 
thought  you  might  want  your  supper, 
and  so  we  came  in  here  to  get  it,  and  — 
Mary  Anne  let  the  fire  go  out,  and  there 
is  no  bread,  and  if  we  could  make  the 
fire  burn  perhaps  we  might  get  you  some- 
thing to  eat,  but  it 's  so  hard  to  make  it 
burn  —  you  have  no  idea,"  and  Carolyn 
dropped  her  splinters  into  the  dark  abyss 
of  stove  with  a  meek  sigh. 

Carrol  began  to  laugh,  and  Jo  sat  on 
the  floor  and  giggled  along,  with  the 
grimy  turkey  wing  making  smudges  on 
her  gown  wherever  it  happened  to  fall. 
Carolyn  waited  to  see  how  Kendall 
would  take  the  situation.  But  he  re- 
fused to  take  it  at  all,  and  without  a 
word  went  up  to  his  study  and  locked 
himself  in. 

His  silent  disgust  was  damning. 

"  Too  full  or  too  empty  for  utterance," 
said  Carrol,  and  then  he  set  to  work 
building  the  fire.  It  did  take  rather 
long  to  get  it  snapping  and  flaming,  but 
finally  he  succeeded,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  they  had  a  supper  that  in  part 
appeased  Kendall's  wrath.  But  as  the 
hours  dragged  on,  and  still  no  Mary 
Anne,  he  grew  darkly  apprehensive,  and 
when  they  could  no  longer  reasonably 
expect  her,  he  allowed  himself  to  settle 
into  a  steady  irritation.  It  was  clear 
Mary  Anne  had  no  intention  of  return- 
ing that  night,  and  in  the  morning  he 
must  get  up  and  make  the  fire.  How 
could  a  man  write  eloquently  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  when  the  ashes  of 
a  burned-out  existence  were  settling  in 
his  hair  ?  It  was  certainly  no  fault  of 
Carolyn's  that  the  maid  chose  to  extend 
her  "day  out"  far  into  the  next  day 
after,  but  Kendall  maintained  that  such 
a  thing  would  have  been  impossible  if 
the  household  reins  had  been  held  prop- 
erly and  by  efficient  hands. 

"My  mother's  house  was  perfectly 
managed.  Her  maids  understood  her 
authority,  and  —  respected  it.  I  never 


knew  such  a  thing  to  occur  under  her 
management  during  all  the  years  I  — 
lived  at  home.  And  she  exercised  no 
severity.  She  was  kind,  but  firm,  and 
the  servants  never  presumed." 

He  was  trying  to  experiment  with  the 
drafts,  and  his  sentences  came  rather 
spasmodically,  as  the  fire  burned  or  sank 
under  the  different  conditions  occas- 
ioned by  his  manipulations. 

There  was  a  streak  of  black  along  the 
line  of  his  forehead.  Carolyn  looked  at  it 
regretfully.  It  was  such  an  "  outward, 
visible  sign  of  an  inward,  spiritual  dis- 
grace," for  when  Kendall  was  angry  he 
always  stroked  his  brow,  and  his  hands 
were  crocked  with  the  coal  dust.  She 
did  not  reply,  —  not  because  she  was 
not  hurt  at  his  rebuke,  but  because  she 
could  n't  think  of  anything  to  say  that 
would  help  matters. 

"  Your  attitude  toward  Mary  Anne  is 
entirely  erroneous.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  actually  have  no  dignity,  or 
whether  you  lower  it  to  suit  the  demands 
of  your  servant.  The  former  would  be 
pitiable  enough,  but  the  latter  would  be 
despicable,  and  if  the  case,  must  be 
abandoned  at  once.  I  will  have  my 
house  run  properly,  and  the  servant 
thereof  must  recognize  some  authority. 
If  not  yours,  then  mine." 

Carolyn  was  stirring  the  oatmeal ;  her 
tears  dropping  on  the  stovelid  sizzled  • 
merrily,  but  she  only  said  :  "  You  knew 
I  was  inexperienced  when  you  married 
me,  Kendall.  You  are  not  quite  just  to 
me,  I  think." 

Perhaps  he  would  rather  have  had  her 
show  some  spirit.  This  mildly  reproach- 
ful way  of  hers  was  extremely  irritating 
to  a  man.  Because  one  had  only  been 
married  eight  months,  was  no  reason  why 
one  should  be  a  mere  "mush  of  conces- 
sion." 

He  washed  his  hands  in  the  sink. 
That  in  itself  was  a  humiliation  to  a 
man  who  rather  prided  himself  on  his 
upstairs  aristocracy. 

"Ah   well,"  he  said,  resignedly,  and 
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sighing,  "perhaps  I  did  know  you  were 
inexperienced,  but  also  perhaps  I  h  oped 
you  were  not  a  puling  infant." 

"If  I  were  married  to  a  man  who 
called  me  a  puling  infant,  I  'd  stay  with 
him  just  long  enough' to  make  him  wish 
he  had  n't,  and  then  —  I'd  leave  him." 

Kendall  turned  around  with  the  towel 
in  his  hands  and  laughed  in  Jo's  face. 

"  You  'd  leave  him,  would  you  ?  Your 
innocence  is  a  charm  in  itself,  my  child. 
You  ?  You  'd  hang  on  his  neck  and 
adore  him.  You?  You  have  n't  strength 
of  character  enough  to  leave  him,  even 
if  you  could,  which,  I  beg  to  inform  you, 
my  wise  sister-in-law,  you  could  n't. 
When  people  are  married,  they  are  mar- 
ried, and  no  silly  whim  can  sever  that 
tie;  a  tie  that  gives  the  husband  author- 
ity over  the  wife,  and  that  she  cannot 
despise." 

"Well,  I  know  one  thing —  " 

Kendall's  face  was  so  plainly  indica- 
tive of  intense  surprise  at  this,  that  Jo 
was  goaded  to  unthought-of  lengths  in 
her  temper. 

"  Yes,  sir!  I  know  one  thing,  and  that 
is  if  I  were  married  to  you  I  'd  despise 
your  authority  and  you  too,  so  there  now. 
You  're  a  fine  minister,  —  and  if  I  were 
Carolyn  I  'd  go  home." 

By  this  time  the  tears  were  flowing 
down  her  cheeks  so  profusely  as  to  make 
swallowing  a  share  of  them  a  necessity. 
Kendall  laughed,  and  remarked  careless- 
ly that  she  had  better  run  upstairs  before 
Carrol  saw  her  in  one  of  her  tantrums. 
She  flung  back  something  to  the  effect 
that  "  she  did  n't  wish  to  be  hypocritical 
and  hide  all  her  faults  until  after  she  was 
married,  and  then  let  them  loose,"  but 
she  went,  nevertheless,  and  ran  against 
Carrol  in  the  hall.  He  tried  to  stop  her, 
but  she  hurried  past  him  to  her  own 
room.  She  did  n't  care  about  the  tem- 
per, but  one's  nose  gets  so  red  when  one 
cries. 

"What  an  undisciplined  child  Jo  is," 
Kendall  said,  after  she  had  gone.  Then 
he  went  over  to  Carolyn,  who  was  look- 


ing very  pale  indeed,  and  took  her  in  his 
arms. 

"You  love  me,  my  wife?"  he  asked, 
and  kissed  her. 

She  wept  a  tear  or  two  and  said  "Yes." 

So  Carrol  found  them  when  he  came 
in, —  Kendall  in  a  state  of  enviable  self- 
satisfaction  in  having  adjusted  matters 
with  so  much  neatness  and  despatch, 
and  Carolyn  laboring  under  the  pleasing 
delusion  that  Kendall  had  acknowledged 
himself  in  the  wrong  and  had  offered  her 
a  due  apology.  Kendall  believed  in  sug- 
gestion as  being  infinitely  more  effective 
than  bald  reality,  and  he  always  managed 
his  reconciliations  with  Carolyn  should 
be  purely  suggestive, —  except  when  she 
happened  to  have  been  the  one  at  fault, 
and  then, —  well,  that  was  different. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Jo?"  in- 
quired Carrol.  The  atmosphere  was  so 
calmly  beatific  that  he  half  suspected 
there  had  been  a  previous  season  of 
storm. 

"O,  only  a  bit  of  childish  temper," 
replied  Kendall  laughing.  "  She  got  too 
enthusiastic,  that 's  all.  She  '11  come 
about  all  right." 

Carolyn  hardly  liked  to  have  Kendall 
give  such  a  half  explanation  and  in  such 
a  trivial  tone.  She  would  much  rather 
have  told  it  all  to  Carrol,  and  justified 
Jo's  outburst  in  that  way,  but  she  knew 
Kendall  disapproved  of  discussing  fam- 
ily affairs  with  a  third  person  —  except 
when  it  pleased  him  —  and  so  she  kept 
silent. 

Carrol  looked  rather  serious.  It  was 
scarcely  pleasant  to  have  his  fiancee  de- 
scribed as  "  childish  "  ;  and  "  too  enthu- 
siastic," when  it  so  clearly  meant  a  Toss 
of  self-control,  was  not  reassuring.  He 
had  no  desire  to  pose  as  a  David  Copper- 
field.  It  put  a  man  in  such  a  distinctly 
unenviable  position,  besides  making  him 
ridiculous,  and  exposing  him  to  all  man- 
ner of  sympathy  and  that. 

"  What  ails  thee,  right  noble  signeur  ? " 
asked  Kendall,  going  up  to  him  with  a 
jovial  air,  "Thou  look  s't  even  like  unto 
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an  Egyptian  Sphinx,  such  is  the  unintelli- 
gibility  of  thy  expression.  Be  not  moody, 
gentle  sir,  nor  morose.  All  will  yet  be 
well,  and  thou  shalt  be  stayed  with  flag- 
ons and  comforted  with  apples,  even  to 
the  extent  of  thy  desire." 

O  yes.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be 
lightly  jocular  now.  In  the  meantime 
Carrol  could  speculate  upon  the  possible 
advantage  of  a  wife  with  an  ungoverna- 
ble temper,  and  one  who  was  too  child- 
ish to  be  able  to  control  it. 

During  the  day  Mary  Anne  returned, 
looking  so  weak  and  ill  that  Carolyn's 
heart  smote  her  for  her  doubts,  and  in- 
stead of  the  reproaches  she  had  meant 
to  hurl  at  the  delinquent,  she  said  kindly, 
"  Why,  Mary  Anne,  are  you  sick  ?  " 

The  poor  creature  sat  down  in  the 
nearest  chair,  and  wept  long  and  loud. 
"It 's  a  chill  I  had  in  the  church,  ma'am. 
I  shook  an'  I  shook,  and  not  a  wan  to  do 
a  harpeth  for  me,  an'  me  not  able  to  git 
home.  They  made  me  go  to  the  Dou- 
gans', —  he  as  lives  on  the  thrack  and 
does  the  wurruk  for  the  station,  ma'am, 
—  and  Mrs.  Dougan  put  me  to  bed,  and 
I  come  home  as  soon  as  I  cud,  and  ye 
poor  dear,  how  did  ye  git  the  males,  and 
ye  not  used  to  the  wurruk  ?  "  She  was 
so  visibly  affected  by  the  thought  of 
Carolyn's  struggle  with  the  "males," 
that  she  gave  way  to  her  grief  anew,  and 
wept  with  all  the  true  vigor  of  her  nation- 
ality. 

Carolyn  waited  for  the  convulsions  of 
emotion  to  subside,  and  then  ordered  her 
off  to  bed  ;  but  she  refused  to  go,  and 
continued  up  and  doing,  only  retiring 
every  alternate  day  to  have  her  chill  out, 
and  coming  down  again  as  soon  as  it  was 
effected.  She  was  a  faithful  soul,  and 
very  fond  of  her  mistress. 

"  You  see,  Kendall,  it  was  n't  through 
lack  of  respect  for  my  authority,  but 
through  'circumstances  over  which  she 
had  no  control,'  "  remarked  Carolyn  with 
unusual  levity. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  the 
same,"  replied  her  liege  lord.  "You 


have  n't  sound  house-keeping  principles, 
you  know.  You  are  lax,"  which  was  n't 
as  convincing  as  it  might  have  been  of 
previous  regret  and  apology.  But  Caro- 
lyn was  wise,  and  preferred  discretion  as 
being  the  better  part  of  valor.  It  would 
be  so  essentially  indiscreet  to  rouse  any 
fresh  controversy. 

Carrol  and  Jo  were  beginning  to  talk 
of  returning  to  town.    Carrol  must  go  in 
any  event,  for  he  was  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  very  soon,  and  of  course  must  be 
on  the  field,  and  Jo  ought  to  go  to  school, 
—  they  had  decided  on  that,  except  the 
young  person  herself,  who  roundly  ob- 
jected.    Her  mother  urged  her  return 
especially  on  that  ground,  feeling  at  the 
same  time   how  incongruous  it  was  — 
the  child's  being  engaged  and  going  to 
school.     But  she  was  a  French  woman, 
and  so  it  did  not  strike  her  as  anything 
so  very  far  out  of  the  way,  merely  incon- 
sistent.    Carolyn  had  married  at  eigh- 
teen, and  why  not  Jo  ?     So  they  took 
leave  of  the  parsonage,  turning  for  a  last 
look  at  Carolyn  standing  wistfully  in  the 
doorway,   and   Kendall  waving  adieux 
from  the  gate,  and  rattled  down  the 
frozen  road  to  the  station.    In  Jo's  pock- 
et was  a  letter  from  Kendall  to  her 
mother,  in  which  he  advised  her  very 
strenuously  to  insist  on  Jo's  entering 
school.     How  could  she  expect  to  be  of 
assistance  to  Carrol  with  the  meagre 
education  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  is  pos- 
sessed of  ?    There  was  much  more  good 
advice  of  the  same  nature  folded  away  in 
that  letter,  the  reading  of  which  caused 
the  mother  to  doubt  whether  after  all  it 
would  be  a  happy  life  for  little  Jo  under 
certain  circumstances.     But  again  the 
foreign  traditions  crept  in,  and  she  could 
not  even  contemplate  a  broken  engage- 
ment without  the  most  visible  repug- 
nance. 

So  the  plans  were  duly  matured,  and 
Jo  was  at  home  and  Carrol  at  his  charge 
before  the  week  was  out.  On  the  follow- 
ing Monday  Josephine  went  to  school. 
It  was  certainly  an  ordeal,  and  though 
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she  passed  through  it  without  any  visible 
sign  of  perturbation,  her  head  was  spin- 
ning, and  it  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  do  to  appear  composed,  and  as  if 
it  were  natural  to  be  there. 

"  You  have  been  studying  at  home,  I 
believe,  Miss  Mann  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
teachers  presently. 

Jo  murmured:  "Yes,  for  two  years. 
I  was  not  well,  and  so  I  had  to  give  it 
up.  I  mean  school." 

"  Yes  —  a — well,  home  study  is  so  apt 
to  be  of  a  desultory  nature.  You  may 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  systematically 
as  my  young  ladies  do.  But  we  will  see 
Then  she  took  up  a  book  and  began 
the  lesson.  It  lagged  a  good  deal,  and 
the  girls  did  not  appear  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  it.  Josephine  grew  more  and 
more  nervous,  and  finally  begged  to  be 
excused.  The  buzz  and  hum  of  the  many 
voices  confused  her,  and  she  really 
looked  ill,  and  was  glad  to  get  into  the 
open  air,  away  from  the  heat  and  the 
noise,  and  the  girls.  By  the  time  she 
reached  home  she  had  worked  herself 
into  a  frenzy,  and  no  sooner  had  she  got 
inside  the  door  than  she  gave  way  and 
shrieked  in  wild  hysterics.  It  was  a  se- 
vere attack,  and  after  she  had  laughed 
and  cried  herself  into  a  perfect  fever  she 
was  ready  t  o  give  herself  up  to  the  most 
abject  shame  and  remorse.  Surely  she 
was  a  very  child,  and  ought  not  to  be 
humored  in  her  whims.  She  must  con- 
tinue, of  course. 

But  her  father  heard  about  it,  and  said, 
"  No,  I  would  rather  have  her  an  eternal 
ignoramus  than  see  her  as  she  was  then. 
No,  she  shan't  return." 

"  It  is  n't  that  I  don't  want  to  study," 
said  the  unnerved  one  piteously,  "  but  I 
can't  bear  those  girls,  and  I  don't  want 
to  learn  a  string  of  old  axioms.  I  know 
I  can  do  well  if  you  '11  only  let  me  study 
in  my  own  way."  But  this  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  the  question  of  a  tutor 
was  discussed  in  solemn  conclave.  But 
it  was  a  lady  who  had  been  highly  rec- 
ommended that  was  finally  decided  upon. 


Kendall  and  Carolyn,  who  were  at 
home  for  a  few  days,  thought  it  very 
fortunate  they  could  speak  to  her  person- 
ally, and  urge  upon  her  certain  necessi- 
ties —  at  least  Kendall  thought  so. 

"  We  are  very  anxious  to  have  culti- 
vated in  her  the  habit  of  philosophical 
thought," remarked  Kendall.  "She lacks 
that.  She  is  too  intuitive." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  that  is  the  na- 
ture of  certain  brain  developments  and 
constitutional  ?  depending  on  the  indi- 
vidual ?  I  should  not  call  it  an  evidence 
of  any  lack  of  power."  Miss  Cathell 
was  rather  uncomfortable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  people,  who  all  seemed 
to  have  some  suggestion  to  offer.  She 
wondered,  could  she  ever  meet  all  the 
demands.  She  was  thinking  about  this 
while  Kendall  said  : 

"Well,  granting  it  is  natural  mind- 
formation.  That  makes  it  no  less  desir- 
able that  the  other  functions  should  be 
properly  cultivated,  and  not  left  to  give 
way  to  warp  on  the  other  side.  Perfect- 
ly developed  mental  capacity  ;  a  rounded 
intellect ;  power  of  reasoning  clearly. 
Our  women  are  too  apt  to  grasp  at  facts 
without  the  power  of  working  up  to  the 
same  consequence,  and  gaining  it  as  a 
natural  sequence.  That  is  where  we 
have  the  advantage.  We  are  logical." 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  force  her,"  said 
Carrol,  presently,  —  he  was  able  to  de- 
vote his  Mondays  to  Jo  —  "  but  I  think 
a  thorough  course  in  reading  would  do 
her  infinite  good,  over  against  the  phys- 
ics, and  make  a  certain  diversity  in  her 
study.  Rhetoric,  too,  and  the  histories, 
ancient  and  modern.  They  would  prove 
of  real  interest  to  her." 

"Jo's  spelling  is  rather  poor,"  said 
Carolyn,  thoughtfully. 

Miss  Cathell  gave  the  subject  of  the 
debate  a  quick  look. 

"And,"  remarked  Mrs.  Mann,  "her 
father  and  I  are  anxious  to  have  her  pro- 
ficient in  the  languages." 

At  last  there  came  a  pause,  and  some 
one  suggested  beginning  at  once. 
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"Would  you  prefer  to  do  so,  Miss 
Mann,  or  would  you  rather  begin  next 
Monday  ?  The  better  plan  would  be  to 
begin  with  the  new  week,  I  think  ;  and  I 
could  scarcely  give  you  hours  until  Wed- 
nesday or  Thursday  of  this  week  in  any 
case." 

Jo,  being  directly  addressed,  looked 
up  and  said  faintly,  "  Yes,  next  week  if 
they  all  thought  best.  And  would  you 
like  me  to  study  any  in  the  —  the  —  in- 
terregnum ? " 

Kendall  laughed  and  Carrol  said,  "  In- 
terim, Jo,"  and  laughed  too. 

After  Miss  Cathell  had  gone,  they  all 
decided,  —  save  Jo, — that  there  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  go  through 
a  thorough  course  of  study  under  the 
new  regime. 

"  She  is  a  cultivated  woman.  A  wom- 
an of  some  resource,  I  should  say,"  Ken- 
dall remarked  in  comment,  and  Carrol 
thought  she  understood  the  exigencies 
of  the  case. 

After  a  while  they  left  Carrol  and  Jo 
alone,  and  then  Jo,  who  was  slightly  ner- 
vous, cried  a  little,  and  Carrol  comfort- 
ed her,  and  she  was  very  happy  indeed. 

She  tried  very  hard  to  "  cultivate  her 
mind  "  after  that,  and  spent  hours  in  try- 
ing to  commit  the  "Chart  of  English 
Literature  in  its  development  from  the 
Beowulf  to  the  work  of  the  modern  Es- 
sayists "  to  memory.  "  The  Succession 
to  the  English  Throne,"  too,  was  rather 
embarassing,  but  she  managed  to  mem- 
orize even  that,  and  as  for  Shakespeare 
and  the  rest  of  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists,—  she  knew  them  so  well  that  it 
was  no  exertion  to  learn  their  direct 
classification  and  that  of  their  works. 
But  the  philosophy  and  the  histories 
proved  more  perplexing.  She  could  not 
remember  dates,  nor  could  she  recollect 
that  such  and  such  monarchs  were  con- 
temporaries, and  connected  in  history 
by  the  relation  of  certain  events.  Miss 
Cathell  told  her  she  should  get  one  date, 
—  one  important  one,  —  and  drive  that 
into  her  memory  as  one  drives  a  stake 


into  the  ground,  and  then  she  could  from 
that  recollect  everything  decently  and 
in  order,  as  she  would  hang  everything 
on  that  firm  driven  post.  But  Jo  could 
not  see  it.  Her  brain  was  perforated 
now  with  all  the  mental  stakes  she  had 
driven  there,  and  that  had  grown  weaker 
and  weaker  with  time,  and  finally  slipped 
out. 

"  It 's  no  use,"  she  would  say  discon- 
solately, "  I  have  n't  a  well  regulated 
mind,  Miss  Cathell,  and  I  can't  discipline 
it  to  dates.  Is  n't  there  any  way  of  being 
well  educated  without  dates  ? " 

Miss  Cathell  poured  out  more  sympa- 
thy on  the  young  person  than  she  would 
admit,  but  at  the  same  time  she  believed 
in  dates.  So  Jo  would  wrestle  with  her 
enemies,  and  .when  they  finally  proved 
too  overpowering,  would  fly  to  her  room 
and  find  consolation  in  Rosalind  and 
Ophelia,  Shylock  and  Henry  the  Fifth. 

But  she  grew  a  little  pale  over  it  all, 
and  was  apt  to  be  irritable  when  Carrol 
came. 

"  Don't  expect  me  till  I  'm  here,  Jo, 
and  then  you  won't  get  so  nervous  wait- 
ing. By  the  way,  I  didn't  get  a  letter 
yesterday.  Did  you  write  ?  " 

No,  she  hadn't  written. 

"  Why  ? " 

"O,  because  I  think  I  won't  bother 
you  with  any  more  letters,"  she  began 
carelessly.  "  It  must  be  such  an  effort 
to  correct  them.  I  '11  wait  until  I  can 
write  correctly,  or  perhaps  —  we  had 
better  —  well,  if  you  didn't  come  any 
more  and  we  were  n't  engaged  —  I  could 
n't  annoy  you  by  getting  nervous  when 
you  were  late  —  and  I  need  n't  — bother 
you  —  with  my  awful  letters." 

She  had  broken  down  completely,  and 
was  sobbing  out  the  last  words. 

"  Why,  Jo,  my  dear,  don't  cry  so.  I 
did  n't  know  I  was  wounding  you  by  cor- 
recting the  mistakes  in  the  letters.  Poor 
little  Jo !  Don't  cry  so,  darling,  it  will 
make  you  ill.  Come,  dear,  shall  we  take 
a  walk  ?  I  don't  believe  you  get  enough 
air.  You  look  pale.  Poor  little  Jo." 
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She  did  look  pale,  and  Carrol  felt  very 
tenderly  toward  her  just  then.  Later, 
when  they  were  sitting  together  in  the 
dim  corner  of  the  library,  out  of  the 
glare  of  the  lamps,  he  repeated  one  of 
Robertson's  sermons  to  her,  and  dis- 
coursed on  anthropomorphism. 

III. 

CAROLYN  was  ailing,  and  Kendall  had 
brought  her  home  for  a  few  days. 

"  You  see,"  he  exclaimed,  laughing, 
"  she  needs  her  mother.  My  wife  is 
rather  dependent  on  her  mother.  All 
children  are  —  that  is,  most  children 
are." 

It  rather  irritated  him  when  he  thought 
of  the  expense  incurred  by  these  fre- 
quent home-comings.  It  was  not  alone 
the  journey,  but  there  was  the  "  supply." 
However,  on  the  whole,  he  managed  to 
be  rather  contented.  He  needed  the 
rest  himself,  and  he  and  Carrol  could 
see  one  another  frequently,  and  discuss 
their  church  affairs  together. 

Carrol  was  in  a  very  dubious  state  of 
mind  these  days.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
reading  too  much  Schopenhauer.  At 
all  events,  he  felt  that  the  underpinning 
of  his  faith  had  dropped  away,  and  left 
him  likely  to  cave  in  spiritually  and 
mentally  at  any  moment.  He  thought 
he  ought  to  confess  his  doubts  to  his 
church  and  then  "get  out" — but  Ken- 
dall said  it  was  only  a  "  phase,"  a  "  con- 
dition," and  he  had  better  "  hold  on  and 
wait  till  you  come  round  to  your  ground 
belief,  which  is  firm  enough  —  only  you 
do  n't  know  it  now.  Suppose  a  man 
obeyed  his  every  impulse,  what  a  mess 
he  would  make  of  his  life.  I  tell  you, 
if  you  or  any  other  man  were  going  to 
get  up  and  confess  your  doubts  every 
time  they  attacked  you,  you  would  be  in 
a  state  of  chronic  confession,  only  to 
find  it  utterly  futile  in  the  end." 

"  But  I  can't  accept  that,  Kendall.  It 
would  be  cheating  myself  into  a  comfort- 
able quiescense  and  be  moral  cowardice. 


I  wish  to  heaven  I  could.  Why,  man, 
I  feel  like  a  vile  hypocrite  every  time  I 
go  into  my  pulpit,  preaching  what  I  do 
believe  and  around  what  I  do  not.  That 
sort  of  thing  can't  stand  with  the  people 
long,  even  if  I  were  willing  to  abide  by 
what  you  say,  and  go  on  regardless  of 
inner  conflict.  They  'd  grow  conscious 
of  it.  They  could  n't  escape  it.  '  If  he 
have  not  found  his  home  in  God,  his 
manners,  his  forms  of  speech,  the  turn 
of  his  sentences  will  involuntarily  con- 
fess it,  let  him  brave  it  out  how  he  will. 
If  he  have  found  his  centre,  the  Deity 
will  shine  through  him,  through  all  the 
disguises  of  ignorance,  of  ungenial  tem- 
perament, of  unfavorable  circumstances. 
The  tone  of  seeking  is  one,  and  the  tone 
of  having  is  another.'  Don't  you  see  it 
won't  stand,  Kendall  ? " 

"If  I  were  you,"  remarked  Kendall, 
disregarding  the  query,  "  I  'd  let  Emer- 
son alone  for  a  while.  You  're  bound 
not  to  settle  while  you  keep  stirring 
yourself  up  with  all  these  indiscriminate 
philosophies.  You  cannot  brace  against 
them.  Your  theology  is  n't  stable 
enough  yet,  and  will  not  be  till  you  're 
mature  and  find  your  level.  Call  it 
moral  cowardice  or  what  else  you  will, 
but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  breaking  the 
lamp-chimney  because  it's  smoky  and 
we  can't  see  through  it,  nor  the  light 
shine  through  it.  Better  rub  off  the 
smut  and  make  it  clear.  The  light  is 
all  right.  Carrol.  The  surrounding  con- 
ditions are  murky  sometimes,  I  '11  admit, 
but  you  are  liable  to  injure  yourself  seri- 
ously if  you  try  the  breaking  process. 
You  'd  be  sure  to  step  on  the  pieces,  and 
glass  cuts,  my  boy." 

"Well,  good,  then.  I  would,  at  the 
very  least,  be  bleeding  in  the  cause  of 
truth — truth  to  myself.  A  man  can't 
swear  away  his  own  convictions,  and  I 
won't  preach  what  I  can't  accept.  This 
truth  to  myself  is  the  only  truth  I  'm 
dead  sure  of  now,  and  if  what  you  say  is 
true  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  Pshaw ! 
Sometimes  I  doubt  my  own  existence. 
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It 's  not  alone  in  this ;  it 's  in  everything 
that  concerns  me  that  I  'm  afloat,  and  I 
don't  see  any  way  but  to  own  up  all  around 
and  then — . 

"  '  Get  out  ? '  Do.  It  would  be  emin- 
ently manly." 

"Well,  what  then?  What  is  there 
left  to  do  ? " 

"  If  you  mean  your  church,  stick  to  it 
and  preach  what  you  can,  and  wait  till 
you  sail  back  into  calm  seas.  If  you 
mean  Jo — " 

"Ah,  let  that  alone  Kendall.  I  — I 
promise  you  I  won't  'get  out'  there," 
and  he  laughed  sharply  and  walked  up 
and  down.  "  My  foot 's  asleep,"  he  said, 
stamping  it. 

"  So  is  your  mind,"  said  Kendall, 
"asleep  and  having  nightmare,"  and  he 
laughed  and  lit  another  cigar. 

Jo  came  down  stairs,  and  paused  in 
the  doorway  a  moment  before  entering 
the  room.  There  was  a  flush  on  her 
cheeks  that  was  rather  becoming,  and 
her  eyes  were  unusually  bright.  Carrol 
beckoned  to  her,  and  she  went  to  him 
and  took  his  hand.  Nothing  was  said, 
and  Jo  felt  she  had  interrupted  some 
weighty  discourse,  and  naturally  was  a 
little  uncomfortable. 

"  O,  dear  me,  suz,"  said  she,  after  a 
moment,  and  sighing  out  her  unrest. 

Kendall  rose  from  his  chair  and  stood 
before  the  fire  facing  the  room,  his  hands 
behind  him  and  the  skirts  of  his  frock 
coat  drawn  forward  —  a  favorite  attitude 
of  his.  "  That  is,"  said  he,  meditatively, 
"  a  form  of  ejaculation  I  abhor." 

Jo  looked  startled. 

"  It  is,  in  reality,  a  species  of  profan- 
ity, for  it  makes  use  of  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  devotion. 
Now,  if  we  go  back  to  the  root, —  if  I 
may  so  call  it, —  of  the  expression,  we 
find  it  is  merely  an  abbreviated  form  of 
cry  for  divine  succor  —  '  Deus  mea  Sus- 
tiat ! '  It  is  well  to  know  these  things, 
that  we  may  avoid  falling  into  popular 
errors  and  adopting  expressions  that,  if 
they  do  no  worse,  smack  of  vulgarity." 


He  looked  at    Jo  disapprovingly    and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

"Was  it  as  bad  as  all  that?  "asked 
she  of  Carrol  when  he  was  gone.  "  He 
makes  me  feel  so  —  so  inferior.  I  think 
Kendall  is  the  most  critical  person  I  ever 
knew.  You  can't  breathe  naturally  but 
he  begins  to  lecture  you  on  the  effect 
'inhalation  through  the  month  '  has  on 
your  glottis." 

"  Well,  you  should  n't  breathe  through 
your  mouth  in  any  case,  my  dear,  so 
Kendall  is  right  enough.  And  you  cer- 
tainly are  surprisingly  ignorant  on  some 
subjects,  and  he  naturally  feels  compelled 
to  furnish  you  with  all  the  information 
he  can." 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  a  time. 
Carrol  was  too  deep  in  his  mental  quag- 
mire to  feel  the  breath  of  Jo's  fresh 
young  life  as  a  grateful  touch,  as  he 
sometimes  did.  He  was  full  of  doubt, 
and  despondency  had  laid  a  heavy  hand 
on  him.  And  Jo  was  .thinking  of  the 
last  lines  of  some  verses  she  had  just 
written,  and  wondering  whether  "  sun- 
beam's lance  "  was  as  poetical  as  "  sun's 
sharp  shaft."  She  rather  favored  the 
alliteration  herself.  Of  course,  these 
verses  never  saw  the  light  of  publicity, 
and  even  Carrol  was  ignorant  of  their 
existence.  She  only  scribbled  them  be- 
cause the  thoughts  ran  themselves  into 
rhyme,  —  and  very  questionable  rhyme 
at  that, — and  then  she  felt  the  necessity 
of  committing  them  to  paper. 

In  the  meantime  Kendall  had  found 
Carolyn  stretched  out  on  the  sofa  in  her 
mother's  room.  He  thought  this  pre- 
eminently deleterious,  as  fostering  a 
spirit  of  laziness  at  the  expense  of  the 
exertion  of  others. 

"  Where  are  my  razor  and  strop  ? "  he 
inquired. 

She  supposad  they  were  upstairs  in 
his  drawer,  but  she  was  n't  sure.  She 
thought  she  had  remembered  to  pack 
them,  but  she  might  have  overlooked 
them.  She  was  sorry. 

But  regret  hardly  struck  him  as  a 
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mediating  circumstance  when  he  wanted 
to  shave,  and  there  was  every  probability 
of  his  razor  being  leagues  off. 

"  You  '11  oblige  me  by  rising  and  mak- 
ing it  your  business  to  search  for  the 
articles,"  said  he  sharply.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  severe,  but  he  was  ruffled  by 
her  apparent  lack  of  interest.  She  rose 
and  went  slowly  upstairs.  He  watched 
her  as  she  made  her  way  heavily  across 
the  room,  and  it  struck  him  she  looked 
pale.  In  a  moment  she  called  to  him 
from  the  stair-head  that  his  razor  was 
where  she  had  put  it,  in  the  drawer,  and 
the  next  moment  he  heard  a  low  excla- 
mation and  a  dull  thud.  He  was  beside 
her  in  a  moment,  and  had  her  in. his 
arms  carrying  her  carefully  to  her  bed, 
and  whispering  to  her  in  tenderest  tones 
of  entreaty  to  open  her  eyes  and  speak 
to  him.  But  the  eyes  did  not  open  then, 
and  when  they  did  it  was  with  no  light 
of  recognition  in  them.  Nor  did  they 
ever  look  upon  the  face  of  the  little  child 
that  was  born  soon  after,  —  when  the 
intelligence  had  crept  back  into  their 
hollow  shadows  it  was  dead. 

Kendall  was  deeply  shaken  by  it  all, 
and  was  untiring  in  his  attendance.  So 
much  so  that  the  nurse  often  felt  it 
would  be  better  for  the  patient  if  his  at- 
tentions were  not  brought  to  quite  so 
much  of  a  focus  ;  but  of  course  she  could 
or  did  make  only  mild  suggestions,  and 
as  he  failed  to  carry  them  into  effect  she 
resigned  herself  to  the  worst,  and  waited 
with  the  confidence  of  conviction  to  see- 
ing her  charge  relapse  into  unconscious- 
ness some  day,  when  his  sermon  proved 
too  lengthy,  or  his  marginal  notes  there- 
on too  exhaustive  for  her  weak  condition. 

Carolyn  recovered  but  slowly,  and 
Kendall  had  reluctantly  gone  back  to  his 
work  when  she  was  still  only  able  to 
walk  unsteadily  across  the  room.  The 
experience  of  her  illness,  the  loss  of  her 
child,  had  affected  her  seriously,  and 
made  her  despondent  and  morbid.  Jo 
used  to  sit  beside  her  by  the  hour,  and  read 
to  her  chiefly  from  books  they  had  heard 


discussed  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
study.  And  if  Matthew  Arnold  was  not 
reassuring  from  a  theological  point  of 
view,  he  must  be  improving  to  the  mind 
as  suggesting  new  trains  of  thought. 

Carolyn  listened  to  it  all  rather  ab- 
sently. She  was  thinking  over  Kendall's 
last  letter,  in  which  he  gave  her  abstracts 
of  his  latest  sermons,  "Vital  Elements 
of  Christianity"  and  "What  is  Relig- 
ion ? "  So  her  attention  was  divided, 
and  she  failed  to  grasp  enough  of  the 
meaning  of  the  books  to  cause  her  any 
unrest.  But  Jo,  although  not  under- 
standing much  of  the  philosophy,  was 
really  shaken  by  the  strange  atmosphere, 
and  felt  unwilling  to  ask  explanations  of 
anyone,  and  so  the  doubts  remained  in 
her  mind,  and  took  root  there  and  grew. 
The  study  discussions  had  had  their  ef- 
fect, and  she  was  very  susceptible  to 
impressions,  and  perhaps  she  understood 
more  than  would  have  been  credited  her, 
thinking  matters  out  with  the  "  thoughts 
of  youth,"  which  are  "long,  long 
thoughts."  She  admired  intensely  the 
way  in  which  Carolyn  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Atonement, —  she  had  heard 
Kendall  say  the  same  things, — but  some- 
how she  could  not  feel  as  she  used,  and 
she  often  thought  she  must  go  to  Carrol 
and  tell  him  her  troubles,  and  ask  him 
to  set  her  on  a  firm  foundation  of  faith 
once  more.  She  thought  he  could  ex- 
plain her  doubts  away  in  a  moment, 
only  —  he  would  think  her  so  ignorant  if 
she  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  a  "  per- 
sonal God." 

She  sat  by  the  window  one  afternoon, 
watching  the  cold  spring  creep  into  the 
bosom  of  the  bare  world.  She  thought 
it  was  pathetic  to  see  the  faint  attempt 
at  warmth  the  thin  sunlight  made  on 
the  naked  boughs.  She  turned  around 
to  Carolyn  and  stroked  her  white  cheek 
tenderly. 

"  Shall  I  read  ? "  she  asked. 

"  No,  not  now.  I  could  not  understand 
anything  now.  I  sometimes  think  I  am 
losing  my  mind.  O,  why  did  my  baby 
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die  ?  Why  did  God  take  my  little  baby 
away  when  it  could  have  been  a  comfort 
to  me.  Marriage  is  a  dreadful  thing,  Jo. 
One  thinks  one  can  do  one's  duty,  and 
one  can't.  I  thought  I  could  make  Ken- 
dall happy,  but  I  haven't,  and  now  the 
baby  is  gone  and  he  is  disappointed.  I 
have  lost  his  love  and  I  can  never  get  it 
back,  and — O  Jo — Jo — you'll  have  to  go 
through  it  all  too  if  you  don't  take  my 
advice.  I've  thought  about  you  until- 
my  heart  is  broken.  It  will  drive  me 
mad.  O  Jo,  give  it  all  up  !  There  is 
time  yet.  Give  it  up,  and  don't  have  to 
battle  with  regret  as  I  am  doing.  Any- 
thing is  better  than  this  —  anything. 
And  my  baby  is  not  here  to  comfort 
me." 

Jo  said  not  a  word,  but  stroked  the 
poor  thin  hand  in  silent  sympathy.  Her 
former  misgivings  were  as  nothing  to 
this.  Would  she  indeed  ever  live  to  feel 
she  had  done  Carrol  a  wrong,  as  Carolyn 
felt  she  had  done  Kendall  ?  Her  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still,  and  her  breath 
caught  in  a  helpless  little  gasp.  But  she 
still  stroked  the  hand,  and  when  she 
spoke  it  was  in  the  soothing  mother- 
voice  one  uses  to  a  sick  child,  and  with 
the  same  irrelevancy,  hoping  to  distract 
her  attention  from  her  woes. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
dear  ?  It 's  something  I  have  never  told 
anyone  before,  but  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
know  it  and  would'nt  laugh  at  me — and 
then,  of  course,  you  must  never  tell." 

Carolyn  shook  her  head  silently. 

"  Well,"  said  poor  Jo,  shamefacedly, 
I  have  written  some  verses.  Don't  laugh, 
don't  laugh,  Carolyn.  I  don't  want  any- 
one to  see  them  but  you.  If  you  like, 
I'll  read  them  to  you.  Do  you?" 

Carolyn  did  not  laugh,  but  she  could 
not  restrain  a  smile.  The  idea  of  little 
Jo's  trying  to  write  poetry. 

"Well,  go  on,  Jo.  Of  course  I  do, 
dear." 

Her  Prayer. 

"  Drooping  is  the  golden  head 
As  the  baby  says  her  prayer 
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Sinking  sunbeams  stealing  in 
Rest  upon  the  ringlets  there. 

"  Little  eyes  so  sweetly  blue, 

Little  hands  so  frail  and  fair, 

See  them  clasped  upon  my  knee 

As  the  baby  says  her  prayer. 

"  Softly  speaks  the  little  one, 

Naught  cares  she  for  doctrine,  creed. 
In  her  simple  '  Bless  me,  Lord  ' 
Asking  all  to  fill  her  need. 

"  Still  she  prays,  with  broken  words, 

In  a  voice  so  soft  and  mild  ; 
While  I,  at  whose  feet  she  kneels, 
Need  the  faith  of  this  wee  child. 

"  Will  she,  when  the  days  have  fled, 

When  the  years  have  come  and  gone, 
Find  it,  as  I  find  it  now, 

Hard  to  say  '  Thy  will  be  done  ?' 

"  Could  I  pray  it  as  she  prays 

Trusting,  leaving  all  the  rest 
To  Him  who  is  always  good, 
And  whose  way  is  always  best. 

"  Then  could  I  too  kneeling,  bow 
Low  my  head  in  silence  there, 
Confident  in  heaven  above 
God  had  heard  and  blessed  my  prayer." 

When  she  ceased  reading  there  was 
only  one  sound  in  the  room  ;  that  of 
Carolyn  sobbing  softly.  Jo's  voice  had 
been  very  tremulous  from  her  excite- 
ment at  reading  the  lines,  and  perhaps 
that  had  lent  a  certain  pathos  to  them, 
for  as  the  last  words  fell,  very  low  and 
tender,  from  the  frightened  lips,  Carolyn 
leaned  forward  and  gathered  the  poor 
little  poetess  into  her  arms  and  wept  away 
the  tears  that  had  refused  to  fall  in  all 
these  long  days. 

"  They're  not  good,  I  know,  but  I  felt 
them,  and  no  one  need  ever  know  but 
you,"  explained  Jo,  crumpling  up  the 
sheet  and  pushing  it  into  her  belt. 

Carolyn  kissed  her.  "  No,  they  may 
not  be  good  from  a  literary  standpoint, 
but  they  have  helped  me,  Jo.  and  that 
ought  to  make  you  glad,  for  if  there  were 
not  some  virtue  in  them,  they  could  n't 
have  appealed  to  poor,  broken-down, 
wicked  me.  I  can't  criticise  them,  but 
they  have  gone  to  my  heart.  Perhaps 
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it 's  because  you  read  them  just  now, 
when  they  seem  to  be  fitted  to  my  mood, 
and  perhaps  it 's  because  I  know  you 
wrote  them." 

"  Yes,  of  course  that 's  it,"  said  Jo. 

She  was  watching  Carolyn  very  nar- 
rowly, and  when  she  was  assured  her 
attention  had  been  diverted  from  herself 
to  safer  subjects  in  the  present  state  of 
her  health,  she  rose  and  said,  carelessly, 
"  Well,  dear,  I  '11  go  now  and  dress  for 
dinner,  and  when  I  come  back  I  '11  read 
to  you  again  from  Sartor  Resartus.  But 
if  you  want  to  go  on  by  yourself  don't 
wait.  I  can  catch  up  with  you.  Shall 
I  light  the  lamp  before  I  go  ? "  She  did 
not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  struck  a  match 
and  set  the  room  aglow  with  the  mellow 
light.  It  was  more  cheerful  so,  and  Car- 
olyn would  find  something  to  do  that 
would  keep  her  mind  occupied.  The 
darkness  was  apt  to  make  her  introspec- 
tive, and  that  led  to  evil  results. 

Jo  was  just  beginning  to  be  "observ- 
ant of  moods."  After  she  had  reached 
her  own  room,  she  shut  the  door  very 
gently,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 
The  sickly  gray  of  an  early  spring  even- 
ing filled  the  room  and  seemed  to  chill 
the  air.  The  shadows  deepened  every 
moment,  and  hung  their  black  lengths 
in  every  corner,  stealing  nearer  and 
nearer  the  figure  that  had  flung  itself 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  was  in 
silence  and  alone  fighting  one  of  those 
battles  upon  whose  issue  the  entire  after 
life  is  so  signally  dependent.  She  did 
not  weep ;  she  could  not  pray.  She  was 
simply  trying  her  best  to  determine  her 
position,  so  that  she  might  take  the  right 
course,  wherever  it  led.  She  was  too 
young  to  know  much  about  self-abnega- 
tion. It  did  not  suggest  itself  to  her  as 
an  alternative :  it  was  a  necessity.  She 
did  not  consider  the  effect  a  course  of 
sacrifice  would  have  upon  her  subse- 
quent life.  She  only  felt  she  must  yield 
up  all,  if  all  was  required.  There  was 
no  question  of  reward  in  any  form  what- 
soever, If  she  made  the  sacrifice  it 


would  be  complete  and  supreme.  As 
for  the  rest,  what  was  it  Mr.  Boucher 
took  as  a  text  for  one  of  his  grandest 
sermons  ?  "  And  having  done  all  — 
stand." 

Carolyn  had  only  put  into  words  what 
had  so  often  suggested  itself  to  her  of 
late,  that  to  marry  Carrol  would  be  to 
sacrifice  him.  If  she  knew  that  as  a 
surety — .  If  she  was  convinced  it  was 
true  — .  But  she  was  young,  and  if  she 
courted  trouble,  she  soon  lost  the  zest 
of  entertaining  her  ungenial  guest.  She 
rose  and  lit  the  gas.  In  any  case,  she 
could  do  nothing  yet.  By  and  by,  if  she 
found  she  was  right,  why  —  "I  will  act 
according  to  my  lights,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "By  and  by,  but  not  now — not 
now." 

IV. 

MEANWHILE,  Kendall  was  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed  in  the  little  parsonage, 
and  if  he  enjoyed  undisputed  sway,  — 
as  he  certainly  did, — it  lost  somewhat 
of  its  savor  when  he  realized  that  no  one 
was  there  to  be  awed  into  admiration  of 
his  sovereignty.  No  one  was  there  to  care 
whether  he  gave  himself  over  to  a  mood 
or  not ;  whether  he  had  a  thought  for 
a  new  sermon  to  listen  to  and  commend 
it.  His  meals  were  served  him  regularly 
by  the  faithful  Mary  Anne  ;  his  lamp  al- 
ways filled,  and  his  study  dusted  in  oc- 
cult fashion.  In  fact,  the  house  was 
run  on  a  strictly  methodical  basis,  —  as 
far  as  upstairs  went.  The  kitchen  and 
closets  were  let  go  "wid  a  lick  and  a 
promise  till  I  'm  not  so  drove,  the  day." 
Kendall  missed  no  attention  certainly, 
and  yet —  I  wonder  if  half  our  enjoyment 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life  is  not  in 
contemplation  of  the  fact,  however  little 
we  may  realize  it,  that  there  is  always  a 
class  that  looks  on  simply  and  does  not 
share  with  us.  Either  on  this  score  or 
some  other,  Kendall  failed  to  grasp  a 
full  enjoyment  of  his  thought-inspiring 
solitude,  and  after  grave  consideration 
decided  there  was  no  apparent  reason 
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why  Carolyn  should  not  return  to  her 
home. 

She  was  primarily  his  wife,  and  should 
be  at  his  side  and  take  her  position  be- 
fore his  parish  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  weather  was  ideal  now, 
the  country  beautiful  ;  and  apart  from 
any  selfish  consideration  they —  her  fam- 
ily —  might  accredit  him,  he  desired  her 
return  on  the  plea  the  benefit  the  change 
would  yield  her.  . 

So  Carolyn  came  home.  It  was  very 
hard  to  wrench  herself  away  from  the 
dependence  she  had  felt  her  illness  war- 
ranted, to  assume  an  entirely  different 
position  at  home.  But  she  had  thought 
out  her  situation,  its  requirements,  and 
the  possibility  of  her  being  able  to  meet 
them,  and  had  concluded  to  adopt  a 
widely  different  course  from  the  one 
she  had  followed  before. 

She  felt  that  all  the  freshness  and 
youth  had  gone  out  of  her  life,  and  she 
lad  a  vague  sense  of  being  left  with  only 
'  sense  of  duty,"  in  place  of  "  ideal,"  to 
strive  after.  Still  she  would  strive.  She 
always  spoke  of  herself  as  having  been. 
That  is,  in  the  way  elderly  people  have 
of  describing  their  youth.  She  did  not 
:eel  she  had  much  in  the  way  of  life  to 
ook  forward  to.  She  was  twenty  years 
old. 

She  left  Kendall  more  alone  than 
rormerly,  and  went  about  overseeing 
and  directing  in  quite  the  approved  fash- 
on  of  a  model  housewife.  Certain 
lours  she  gave  up  to  study,  and  so  her 
days  passed.  She  happened  one  day  to 
quote  that  little  scrap  to  Kendall, 

"  I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty. 
I  waked  and  found  that  life  was  duty." 

He  immediately  broke  into  such  an  en- 
thusiasm of  denial  that  she  regretted 
laving  been  indiscreet  enough  to  pro- 
voke it. 

"  Life  is  beauty,  and  only  those  who 
are  blind  fail  to  see  the  full  significance 
of  it.  I  tell  you  life  is  a  wonderful,  a 
grand  opportunity  for  the  development 


of  the  soul.  I  might  call  it  a  concession 
of  God  to  poor  humanity.  And  not 
alone  this  ;  it  is  not  alone  beautiful  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  but  it  is  instinct  with 
real  and  natural  loveliness  at  every  turn. 
Who  tells  me  life  is  not  beauty  ?  Every 
law  proclaims  it ;  every  element  of  our 
nature  confirms  it,"  and  so  on,  until  an 
interruption  occurred  in  the  ringing  of . 
the  door-bell,  which  Carolyn  looked  up- 
on as  a  special  dispensation. 

She  was  very  lonely  without  Jo,  and 
often  cried  herself  to  sleep  at  night  in 
the  darkness  f)f  her  ov/n  room,  when 
Kendall  had  suggested  the  benefit  of. 
early  hours  for  invalids,  and  was  enjoy- 
ing a  solitary  pipe  in  his  study  with  the 
bolt  drawn  across  the  door.  But  she 
was  growing  used  to  being  "  left  to  her 
own  destruction,"  and,  all  in  all,  was 
rather  less  unhappy  than  she  would  have 
felt  consistent  with  her  utter  renuncia- 
tion of  all  she  had  believed  necessary  to 
her  well-being.  Kendall  wrote  his  ser- 
mons ;  delivered  his  prayer-meeting  ad- 
dresses ;  performed  burial  services  and 
marriage  ceremonies,  and  altogether 
carried  on  his  work  with  praiseworthy 
precision,  and  —  swallowed  his  doubts 
like  bitter  pills,  and  let  no  one  be  the 
wiser.  He  was  deeply  concerned  over 
Carrol's  condition  and  thought  his  course 
deplorable,  especially  as  he  could  not 
be  brought  to  take  a  reasonable  view  of 
the  case,  and  feel  he  was  doing  no  one 
injustice  by  remaining  silent.  In  every 
letter  Carrol  grew  more  and  more  em- 
phatic in  his  denial  of  Kendall's  theory, 
saying  he  wanted  to  "  stand  face  to  face 
with  truth,  and  no  negative  position 
would  satisfy  him.  He  wanted  Right 
and  not  Expediency."  He  was  restive 
under  the  restraint  of  his  position,  and 
Kendall  was  given  over  to  the  gloomiest 
doubts  and  forebodings  regarding  him. 

"  You  are  simply  breaking  your  neck 
for  a  chimera.  Why  can't  you  wait  and 
be  prudent  ?  "  he  wrote  ;  but  back  came 
a  postal  upon  which  was  written,  with 
due  attention  to  the  quotation  marks  : 
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"'So,  in  regard  to  disagreeable  and 
formidable  things,  prudence  does  not 
consist  in  evasion  or  in  flight,  but  in 
courage.  He  who  wishes  to  walk  in  the 
most  peaceful  parts  of  life  with  any  se- 
renity must  screw  himself  up  to  resolu- 
tion.' " 

Very  little  was  said  about  Jo  in  these 
letters,  and  when  Carolyn  read  that  postal 
she  could  not  quite  conceive  how  Carrol 
could  reconcile  this  with  his  oft  repeated 
statement  that  "  Life  demands  so  much 
submission  to  circumstances  from  a  man ; 
so  much  sacrifice  of  his  dearest  hopes ; 
so  much  relinquishment  of  his  highest 
ambitions,  and  these  to  be  paid  in  silence, 
all." 

He  had  said  that  once,  when  Kendall 
had  spoken  of  his  engagement  to  Jo  as 
being  rather  questionable  from  a  worldly 
standpoint.  Carolyn  had  ever  since  had 
some  doubts  as  to  his  course  of  action 
being  quite  just  to  the  girl,  who  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  appreciate  all 
the  subtleties  of  his  reasoning,  and  who, 
moreover,  was  unconscious  that  she  was 
"a  circumstance"  that  demanded  sub- 
mission in  silence.  Carolyn  thought  him 
rather  inconsistent  to  urge  such  extreme 
views  ;  in  the  one  case  to  hold  that  only 
a  course  of  determined  courage  and  res- 
olution was  right,  and  in  the  other  to 
foist  his  responsibilities  on  life.  It  made 
it  difficult  to  know  just  what  stand  to 
take.  She  sometimes  thought  she  would 
write  to  Jo,  but  then  —  what  ?  She  could 
not  tell  her  Carrol  did  not  love  her  —  he 
always  contended  he  did.  She  felt  her 
sister  ought  to  know  that  he  spoke  of 
life  as  a  "  grand  sacrifice  "  whenever  the 
engagement  was  mentioned ;  but  then, 
again,  did  that  mean  he  would  welcome 
a  release  from  it  ?  He  had  often  and 
often  said  to  Jo  he  thought  a  man  had 
no  right  to  break  an  engagement  under 
any  circumstances.  If  the  girl  chose  to 
put  an  end  to  it  he  could  do  nothing  but 
submit,  but  as  to  taking  the  initiative — 

But  if  Carolyn  imagined  Jo  was  living 
a  life  of  blissful  ignorance  of  all  this  she 


was  mistaken.  Every  word  of  these 
reassuring  little  remarks  had  burnt  it- 
self upon  her  memory,  and  now  in  these 
days  of  her  doubt  they  rose  before  her 
in  twofold  significance,  and  with  awful 
demands  upon  her  love  for  him.  It  was 
long  before  she  reached  a  conclusion 
definite  enough  to  permit  of  action,  but 
when  she  did  it  was  that  Carrol  was  sac- 
rificing himself  to  his  mistaken  sense  of 
honor ;  that  he  would  never  release  him- 
self, and  that  therefore  it  was  her  duty 
to  give  him  up,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
admit  of  no  denial  on  his  part.  She  felt 
a  crushing  sense  of  loneliness  in  her 
trouble,  for  she  had  so  little  to  believe  in 
now.  Everything  was  being  wrenched 
from  her  at  once.  Where  was  her  faith  ? 
That  would  have  helped  her,  but  where 
was  it  now  ? 

When  Carrol  came  again  she  met  him 
at  the  door  and  drew  him  into  the  dim 
library.  It  was  late,  and  he  gave  excuses, 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  his  tardi- 
ness. He  said  he  had  an  engagement 
that  would  necessitate  his  leaving  very 
soon,  but  even  this  did  not  seem  to  af- 
fect her.  She  was  very  quiet,  and  they 
talked  together  about  everything  but 
what  was  closest  to  her  heart.  At  last 
she  made  one  feeble  little  effort  to  gain 
a  reprieve,  in  asking  him  if  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  break  their  en- 
gagement and  be  simply  friends,  hoping 
he  would  tell  her  that  such  a  change  in 
their  relations  would  be  impossible,  and 
an  attempt  to  effect  it  would  be  only  giv- 
ing him  misery,  but  he  said  :  "  Don't  talk 
of  that,  Jo.  We  have  gone  over  it  so 
many  times,  and  it  is  so  futile.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  go  on,  and  trust  in  Provi- 
dence or  Fate,  or  whatsoever." 

Then  she  felt  the  time  had  come,  that 
it  was  as  she  had  feared,  that  her  last 
chance  had  slipped  away  from  her,  and 
she  must  take  his  life  and  give  it  back 
to  him.  But  in  a  moment  it  flashed 
through  her  mind  that  she  was  too  weak 
to  send  him  away  from  her  while  the 
strength  of  his  personality  overpowered 
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her  will,  and  made  her  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  whatever  he  said.  No,  she  must  wait. 
At  last  he  rose  to  go,  and  she  did  not 
move  but  sat  and  looked  at  him  silently. 
He  bent  over  and  kissed  her,  and  she 
suffered  it  in  silence,  and  then  she  saw 
him  no  more.  The  sound  of  the  opening 
door  fell  on  her  ear.  It  closed,  and  he 
was  gone.  She  threw  herself  prone  on 
the  floor,  and  sobbed  out  her  utter  mis- 
ery and  desolation. 

After  a  little  she  felt  a  change,  —  a 
strength  of  purpose  that  gave  her  reso- 
lution a  new  life,  and  she  went  upstairs 
and  wrote  Carrol  her  last  letter  in  an  al- 
most exalted  frame  of  mind.  She  was 
passing  through  the  ecstasy  of  self-sac- 
rifice, and  had  not  yet  reached  the  dead 
level  of  despair  that  would  follow  its 
accomplishment.  The  letter  was  as  in- 
consequent in  all  but  the  one  point  of  a 
rupture  being  unavoidable,  as  may  be, — 
and  she  put  that  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  to  her  advantage,  and  bade  him 
come  no  more,  as  she  did  not  feel  equal 
to  seeing  him. 

As  he  looked  at  it  there  was  nothing 
left  him  to  do  but  to  submit  and  comply 
with  her  request  without  question,  and 
he  wrote  her  to  that  effect,  saying  at  the 
same  time  that  if  she  thought  it  caused 
him  no  pain  it  was  because  she  knew  him 
not.  He  thought  she  had  written  the 
letter  in  temper,  but  the  air  of  finality 
about  it  was  unmistakable.  She  cried 
when  she  read  his  reply,  and  grieved 
over  the  thought  of  his  suffering ;  but 
he  would  soon  get  over  that,  and  so  she 
clung  to  her  resolve  and  the  letters 
ceased.  It  was  better  so.  And  now 
"having  done  all,"  she  would  "stand." 

For  weeks  after  this  she  rose  every 
morning  simply  to  sit  about  listlessly  all 
day,  and  go  to  her  room  early  at  night 
to  cry.  They  all  worried  about  her  con- 
dition, but  dared  say  very  little,  she  was 
so  impatient  of  interference. 

Kendall  had  been  much  surprised  at 
the  "  strength  of  character  as  made  evi- 
dent by  her  stand  in  the  affair,"  and  was 


very  tender  and  affectionate  to  her,  and 
Carolyn  tried  to  comfort  her  by  every 
means  in  her  power  ;  but  it  was  a  hard 
season  for  Jo,  and  she  had  not  yet  got 
to  the  point  where  she  "could  look 
at  life  from  upper  windows."  At  last, 
however,  there  came  a  change,  and  it 
was  born  one  night  in  the  darkness  of 
her  own  room,  where  she  had  gone  to  be 
alone,  out  of  the  range  of  the  voice  that 
seemed  to  wear  on  her  brain,  as  the  noise 
of  a  rasping  file  does  on  acute  nerves. 
She  had  kept  repeating  to  herself,  "  And 
having  done  all — stand. "  Well,  she  had 
done  all  —  or  had  she  done  all  ?  Did  all 
begin  and  end  with  the  giving  up  of 
Carrol  ?  It  was  a  surprise  to  her  to  feel 
that  there  were  any  further  demands  on 
her.  She  had  imagined  she  could  make 
her  one  sacrifice  sufficient,  but  it  seemed 
that  was  not  enough.  Was  life  a  con- 
tinual giving  up  a — surrendering  of  our 
wishes  to  those  of  others  ? 

She  was  blinded  and  confused  by  this 
new  light,  that  made  her  resolves  so  pale 
and  weak  in  the  face  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  life  she  saw  before  her.  In 
an  instant  everything  seemed  clear,  and 
she  knew  she  had  a  new  world  to  battle 
with  —  or  no,  not  a  new  world,  —  an  old 
world  but  with  a  new  purpose  —  that  of 
a  woman. 

"  I  have  always  longed  for  a  revela- 
tion," she  thought,  "and  I  believe  I  have 
had  one.  I  am  standing  'where  the 
brook  and  river  meet.'  I  must  go  on 
now,  for  the  wide  water  is  carrying  me, 
and  I  will  sail  well  —  O,  let  me  sail  well, 
though  the  boat  is  uncertain  now,  and 
though  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  know 
how  to  steer."  She  had  broken  down, 
and  was  almost  wailing  out  her  prayer. 

It  was  not  the  easiest  of  tasks  she 
had  undertaken, — this  of  "  sailing  well," 
—  and  she  had  some  fierce  struggles 
with  herself  ;  but  after  a  little  she  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  her  work  for  its 
own  sake,  forgetting  she  had  ever  looked 
on  it  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Once 
she  summoned  up  courage  to  send  some 
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of  her  verses  to  a  magazine,  and  to  her 
intense  surprise  they  were  accepted. 
This  stimulated  her  to  fresh  endeavors, 
and  though  that  first  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  and  many  a  "  return," 
she  did  not  despair,  but  kept  on  until 
she  felt  the  hand  of  every  editor  in  the 
land  must  be  turned  against  her  in 
wrath.  She  studied  too,  in  her  own  way, 
taking  the  bad  with  the  good,  and  get- 
ting a  certain  kind  of  education  that, 
though  scarcely  thorough,  was  certainly 
more  suited  to  her  peculiar  needs  than 
a  more  academic  one  would  have  been. 
She  read  Ruskin  and  Tom  Paine,  and 
Carlyle  and  Walt  Whitman,  and  let  the 
motley  assortment  yield  her  their  best. 

She  was  staying  with  Carolyn  when 
the  news  came  that  Carrol  had  left  his 
church  and  was  going  abroad.  Kendall 
denounced  his  action  roundly,  and  pre- 
dicted all  manner  of  ill  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  his  "asinine  conduct/'  but  it  was 
no  use  expostulating  now.  So  after  that 
Jo  heard  very  little  of  Carrol,  and  for  a 
couple  of  years  went  on  in  a  very  quiet 
way,  living  her  uneventful  life  and  work- 
ing away  at  her  writing  and  music  with 
as  much  love  and  enthusiasm  as  of  old. 

"  It  is  not  from  any  religious  feeling," 
she  said  to  a  friend  who  was  admiring 
her  energy,  "  I  only  wish  it  were.  It  is 
only  a  phase  of  the  purest  egotism,  for 
I  appreciate  the  good  I  gain  from  every 
new  experience,  and  so  I  am  rather  more 
willing  to  close  hands  with  discipline, 
and  admit  she  means  me  no  ill.  It  is 
vanity,  of  course,  to  look  at  it  in  that 
light  —  I  mean  merely  as  a  gain,  spirit- 
ually and  mentally  —  but  if  I  am  to  be 
sincere,  I  must  be  frank,  and  not  allow 
you  to  imagine  \  accept  everything  in  a 
spirit  of  Christian  resignation." 

She  talked  very  little  of  her  doubts, 
but  they  grew  no  less,  and  she  felt  day 
by  day  what  an  utter  loss  she  had  sus- 
tained. She  felt  an  unconquerable  re- 
sentment toward  those  old  days,  for  she 
believed  she  would  have  been  "  comfort- 
ably quiescent,"  at  the  least,  if  they  had 


not  planted  the  first  seeds  of  doubt  in  her 
mind. 

She  was  less  often  with  Carolyn  now 
than  formerly,  though  occasionally  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  taking 
a  holiday  and  seeing  the  baby,  whose 
recent  arrival  had  caused  her  to  lay  aside 
her  more  trivial  reading,  to  enter  in  on 
a  thorough  course  of  "Mother  Goose." 
Kendall  had  grown  much  less  dogmatic 
and  arbitrary  than  in  the  old  days,  and 
Carolyn  was  very  necessary  to  him,  and 
he  talked  openly  of  his  dependence  on 
her.  She  had  an  unobtrusive  way  of 
managing  affairs  in  his  parish  that  bene- 
fited him  much,  and  he  realized  her 
power  for  good. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  received 
a  letter  from  Carrol  from  Dresden.  He 
took  it  into  his  study  and  closed  the 
door.  After  what  seemed  an  intermin- 
able time,  he  called  to  Jo  to  come  to 
him,  and  as  she  entered  the  door  he 
handed  the  letter  to  her  without  a  word, 
went  out,  and  left  her  alone  with  the 
close-written  sheets  in  her  hands. 

She  had  a  strange  dread  of  them,  and 
stood  looking  down  at  the  familiar  char- 
acters in  a  vague,  half-conscious  sort  of 
way,  feeling  impelled  all  the  while  to 
read,  and  yet  with  this  strange  dread 
upon  her,  that  seemed  to  prevent  her 
doing  anything  but  just  stand  there  and 
wait.  The  sound  of  the  baby  crying  in 
the  next  room  startled  her,  and  she  sat 
down  from  very  weakness.  The  crying 
ceased,  and  then  she  gathered  up  the 
sheets  and  read  : 

"If  in  former  days,  Kendall,  you  ever 
felt  for  me  what  you  call  love,  I  beg  you 
summon  up  all  the  old  feeling  to  plead 
for  me  for  your  forbearance. 

"  This  is  a  miserably  blue  day,  and  I 
am  ill,  and  depressed,  and  alone.  I 
could  put  my  head  upon  my  pillow  and 
weep  like  a  tired  child,  but  the  child  in 
me  is  gone  forever,  and  the  man  must 
even  rise  to  his  full  stature,  and  stand 
against  the  world.  I  feel  a  pressing  need 
of  companionship,  but  none  is  there,  and 
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so  I  fly  to  you  in  my  extremity,  and  you 
must  bear  with  me,  for  a  little  —  only 
for  a  little,  for  after  this  —  the  Deluge. 
Indeed,  I  feel  it  has  come  upon  me  now> 
and  I  could  cry  out  with  David, 

"  '  Save  me,  O  God,  for  the  waters  are  come  in 
unto  my  soul. 

"  '  I  sink  in  deep  mire  where  there  is  no  standing. 
I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  where  the  floods  over- 
flow me. 

"  '  I  am  weary  of  my  crying  ;  my  throat  is  dried. 
Mine  eyes  fail  while  I  wait  for  my  God.' 

"  And  yet  with  all  this  ;  with  the  aw- 
ful realization  of  the  utter  isolation  of 
my  soul ;  of  the  entire  futility  of  all  my 
efforts  to  probe  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
seen ;  of  the  infinitesimal  consequence 
of  my  life  as  merely  an  existence,  I  feel 
the  presence  of  a  Something  that  bids 
me  hope  ;  that  calls  me  to  the  higher 
work  ;  that  assures  me  life  is  not  a  pal- 
try experience,  and  that  promises  me  a 
companionship  in  God. 

"  I  can  hear  a  harmony  as  of  the  heav- 
ens as  they  rise  to  chant  '  Gloria '  to  the 
infant  Day.  I  can  see  the  Day  in  its 
adolescence,  infinitely  wonderful,  com- 
passionate, divine.  I  can  mark  it  cruci- 
fied by  shadows  to  the  awful  night ;  the 
damps  rise  upon  its  brow,  and  —  it  is 
done.  And  what  is  this  ?  The  sky  is 
alight  with  myriad  stars ;  the  spheres 
emit  a  glory  as  they  revolve  upon  their 
axes.  Surely,  it  must  be  good.  And 
the  moon  rises  and  holds  sacred  watch. 
It  is  the  holy  love  of  the  divine  Mother, 
that  throws  its  radiance  through  the 
dark  of  ages. 

"  What  matters  it  if  we,  petty  as  we 
are,  cannot  compass  the  wonder  of  the 
laws  that  spring  from  the  infinite  mind  ? 
What  if  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  com- 
passion that  flows  from  the  infinite  love  ? 
We  make  laws  according  to  our  compre- 
hension, and  set  them  aloft  as  being  di- 
vine ;  they  tremble  and  fall,  while  the 
divine  laws  stand,  and  we  know  them 
not,  because  of  their  vastness,  and  our 
own  poor  comprehension.  But  the  laws 
are  there  ;  the  love  is  there,  and,  shroud 


them  as  we  may  in  the  fogs  of  our  phi- 
losophies, they  still  exist,  and  will  exist 
unto  all  eternity.  So,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  any  man-made  law  ?  It  is  as  noth 
ing  to  me,  and  I  can  accept  it  now ;  the 
Light  has  shown  me  its  poor  conse- 
quence. 

"  Our  theories,  our  theologies,  are  only 
grown  out  of  man's  necessity  of  some- 
thing tangible  wherewith  to  bind  his 
weakling  faith  to  the  Supreme.  So  let 
them  remain  so  they  fulfill  their  destiny. 
Why  should  we  cavil  ?  It  is  all  good  and 
meet.  I  can  drink  the  cup,  and  the  bit- 
ter will  be  as  sweet  to  my  palate  for  His 
sake.  I  have  come  out  of  the  darkness, 
not  into  the  light,  but  into  the  dimness 
that  foretells  the  day. 

"  Next  week  I  start  for  Rome,  and  you 
will  hear  from  me  no  more.  With  the 
relinquishment  of  my  old  life  I  must  re 
linquish  thee,  and  —  Farewell  —  Fare- 
well. I  am  passing  beyond  it  all.  If  we 
ever  meet  again  it  will  be  as  more  than 
brothers,  as  less  than  friends.  And  if 
we  meet  no  more  on  this  side,  it  will  be 
beyond,  where  the  light  makes  all  things 
clear,  and  we  may  know  one  another  as 
we  are.  Farewell !  and  ever  Farewell." 

IT  was  a  day  in  late  November.  The 
wind-swept  streets  looked  clean  and 
gray ;  the  skies  were  lowering  their 
weight  of.  clouds,  and  it  threatened  snow. 

A  figure  walked  slowly  along  the  pave- 
ment, and  scarcely  noticed  the  cold  wind 
that  rushed  by  with  a  fierce  wail.  She 
was  rather  tired  today,  and  it  was  de- 
pressing weather.  Despite  all  her  phil- 
osophy she  could  not  always  get  beyond 
her  old  fashion  of  remembering.  "  And 
it  is  ten  years  ago,"  she  thought. 

Well,  she  was  tired,  it  was  cold,  and 
she  entered  the  vast  cathedral,  and  wan- 
dered down  the  dim  aisle,  and  at  last 
sank  into  a  seat,  and  sat  silent  and  wor- 
shipful in  the  mood  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  always  inspired  in  her.  She 
often  wandered  in  here.  It  had  a  rest- 
ful influence,  and  she  could  forget  her 
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cares  and  even  her  joys  —  even  the  fact 
that  she  had  made  for  herself  a  name, 
and  could  wield  good  influence  with  her 

-  and  sometimes  it  was  a  solace  to 
have  no  thoughts,  simply  to  rest  and  for- 
get that  one  existed. 

vond  shone  the  silver-white  of  the 
grand  candle-lit  altar.  On  one  side  the 
figure  of  the  blessed  virgin,  with  uplifted 
eyes  and  folded  hands,  a  lamp  burning 
at  her  feet ;  on  the  other,  Christ  cruci- 
fied. The  figures  of  the  few  people  who 
had  strayed  in  like  herself  were  vague 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  place.  A  woman 
came  up  the  aisle,  stopping  to  kneel  and 
pray  as  she  reached  the  pew  where  the 
motionless  figure  sat,  and  then  went  her 
way  past  the  chancel  and  toward  the 
door. 

At  last  Josephine  rose  and  herself 
wandered  toward  the  brighter  light.    A 
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door  opened  at  the  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  the  figure  of  a  priest  came  slowly 
forward.  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  a 
woman  who  was  doing  some  office  about 
the  altar,  and  then  descended  the  steps. 
The  small  figure  standing  solitary  in  the 
wide  aisle  attracted  his  attention,  and 
he  paused  and  looked  at  her. 

She  had  been  watching  him  as  he 
came,  and  now  they  gazed  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

A  door  opened,  and  a  draught  of  air 
made  the  candles  flicker.  A  strange 
shadow  fell  on  the  priest's  face  —  prob- 
ably from  the  uncertain  light  —  and  he 
turned  and  re-entered  the  sacristy. 

In  a  moment  the  little  figure  went  to 
the  door,  paused  an  instant,  looked  back 
at  the  dim  light  of  the  holy  space,  and 
passed  out  into  the  world  which  was 
white  with  fallen  snow. 

Julie  M.  Lippmann. 


PROHIBITION  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  prohibition  in  portions  of  a  section 
famous  for  its  wines,  is  a  matter  that 
seems  anomalous  enough  to  deserve 
some  explanation.  The  average  Cali- 
fornian  never  dreamed  that  there  lurked 
in  the  State  constitution  a  latent  local 
option  provision.  And  to  obtain  from 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  State  legal 
sanction  for  a  prohibitory  ordinance  al- 
most as  strict  as  the  "  Maine  law  "  is  a 
pieceof  Yankee  enterprise  that  compares 
well  with  some  of  the  achievements  of 
boom  days  in  other  directions.  In  the 
counties  ot  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San 
Bernardino,  and  San  Diego,  over  30,000 
people  in  ten  towns  are  living  under 
municipal  prohibition,  and  nearly  10,000 


more  boast  of  immunity  from  saloons* 
more  or  less  aided  by  a  prohibitory  pro- 
vision in  land  deeds.  It  adds  an  element 
of  picturesque  contrast  that  j  ust  outside 
the  pioneer  prohibition  city  are  two  of 
the  largest  wineries  in  the  State,  and 
that  in  the  very  heart  of  the  last  city  to 
pass  a  prohibitory  ordinance  a  winery 
and  distillery  continues,  unmolested,  its 
work  of  manufacture  and  wholesale  trade. 
The  local  option  movement  seems 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  newspaper 
notice,  but  it  is  not  easy  writing  history 
till  time  has  developed  a  proper  histori- 
cal perspective.  The  most  that  will  be 
attempted  in  this  sketch  is  a  record  of 
facts,  leaving  inference  and  prediction 
to  the  reader. 
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Southern  California  has  been  largely 
colonized  from  prohibition  States.  Cos- 
mopolitan as  the  new  population  is,  it  is 
surprising  to  note  the  large  per  cent 
coming  from  Maine,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  other  States  having 
severely  restrictive  laws  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  These  people  brought 
their  pronounced  temperance  senti- 
ments with  them,  and  finding  themselves 
in  a  State  without  even  a  general  local 
option  law,  proceeded  to  cast  about  for 
some  device  for  attaining  municipal  pro- 
hibition. In  several  new  towns  a  pro- 
hibitory clause  was  inserted  in  the  deeds. 
The  following  is  the  essential  section  : 

It  is  provided  with  a  covenant  running  with  the 
land,  that  if  at  any  time  said  purchaser,  his  heirs, 
assigns,  or  successors,  shall,  with  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  owner  of  said  premises,  use,  or  cause 
to  be  used,  or  shall  allow  or  authorize  in  any  man- 
ner, directly  or  indirectly,  said  premises  or  any  part 
thereof  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  vending  intox- 
icating liquors  for  drinking  purposes,  whether  said 
vending  shall  be  directly  or  under  some  evasive 
guise,  thereupon  the  title  hereby  granted  shall  revert 
to  and  be  vested  in  the  grantors  herein,  or  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  they  or  their  successors  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  immediate  possession  thereof. 

This  would  seem  to  be  ironclad,  and 
the  validity  of  such  a  proviso  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  being  in  the  nature  of 
a  consideration  in  the  transfer.  In  a 
decision  delivered  in  October,  1879,  Jus- 
tice Field  said  : 

The  condition  in  the  deed  of  the  plaintiff  against 
the  manufacture  or  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a  beverage  at  any  place  of  public  resort  on  the  prem- 
ises was  not  subversive  of  the  estate  conveyed.  It 
left  the  estate  lienable,  and  inheritable,  and  free  to 
be  subjected  to  other  uses.  It  was  not  unlawful  nor 
against  public  policy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
imposed  in  the  interest  of  public  health  and  moral- 
ity. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  condition  in  the 
deed  to  the  defendant  here  is  valid,  and  not  repug- 
nant to  the  estate  conveyed.  It  is  a  condition  sub- 
sequent, and  upon  its  breach  the  company  had  a 
right  to  treat  the  estate  as  having  reverted  to  it,  and 
bring  ejectment  for  the  premises. 

The  principal  Southern  California 
towns  protected  against  the  saloon  in  this 


manner  are  :  Ontario,  Coronado,  Escon" 
dido,  Long  Beach,  Beaumont,  Glendora, 
Redondo,  and  Winchester.  The  success 
of  this  plan  of  prohibition  by  private 
agreement  has,  however,  been  only  par- 
tial. At  Coronado,  the  practical  effect 
of  the  prohibitory  clause  is  to  create  a 
monopoly.  The  land  company  allows 
no  saloon  on  the  lots  sold,  but  at  the 
great  Hotel  del  Coronado  the  bar  dis- 
penses liquid  refreshments  at  fancy 
prices.  In  some  towns  the  temperance 
clause  has  been  omitted  from  a  few 
deeds,  or  the  proviso  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain subdivisions.  Still,  the  legal  bar  of 
such  a  clause,  backed  by  the  condition 
of  public  sentiment  which  it  indicates, 
has  been  in  a  measure  effective,  and 
helps  give  several  towns  the  right  to 
claim  that  they  enjoy  prohibition. 

In  its  early  history,  Pasadena  had  de- 
pended on  the  strength  of  its  tern  per- 
ance  sentiment.  While  the  place  existed 
only  as  a  quiet  rural  community,  the 
saloon  stayed  away  (as  did  indeed  nearly 
all  other  kinds  of  business),  because 
there  was  no  trade  for  it.  In  October, 
1884,  however,  just  as  the  rumble  of  the 
boom  began  to  be  heard  afar  off,  and  the 
sleepy  village,  scattered  through  orange 
groves  and  vineyards,  began  to  arouse 
itself  and  think  of  town  lots  antl  tender- 
feet,  one  pleasant  morning  a  full-fledged 
saloon  threw  open  its  doors.  The  vague 
rumors  of  such  an  event  had  not  been 
fully  credited,  and  no  thunder-clap  out 
of  a  clear  sky  could  have  so  excited  the 
town  as  did  this  same  first  saloon.  For 
a  time  the  prospective  Raymond  hotel 
and  the  projected  railroad  to  Los  Ange- 
les were  forgotten.  A  public  meeting 
was  called  in  the  school-house  square, 
and  the  bold  defier  of  public  opinion  de- 
nounced in  stirring  harangues,  while  he 
himself  sat  in  his  carriage  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd,  and  laughed  at  the 
helplessness  of  the  orators.  It  was  a 
curious  mingling  of  wild  fanaticism,  pa- 
thetic sorrow  over  a  public  calamity,  and 
cool  contempt  alike  for  the  women  who 
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prayed  and  the  men  who  threatened  vi- 
olence. There  were  not  wanting  a  few 
cool  heads,  who  counseled  municipal 
incorporation  as  the  first  step  in  any. 
effective  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  in- 
truder. The  campaign  of  sentiment, 
however,  had  to  run  its  course ;  and  we 
treated  to  a  sort  of  «'  woman's  cru- 
."  in  which  the  protests  of  citizens' 
committees,  the  intercession  of  the  la- 
dies, and  the  songs  of  delegations  of 
Hands  of  Hope,  proved  of  no  avail.  The 
saloon-keeper  was  defiant,  and  fixing  his 
prices  according  to  the  unpopularity  of 
his  business,  continued  to  grow  rich 
selling  beer  at  fifteen  cents  a  glass. 
Then  the  boycott  was  tried,  and  in  June, 
1885,  nearly  all  the  business  men  of  the 
town  signed  the  following  agreement : 

Wf  ngree  that  we  will  not  patronize  or  in  any  way 
give  support  to  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  in- 
discriminate sale  of  liquors  in  Pasadena,  and  that  we 
will  not,  knowingly,  employ  or  retain  in  our  employ, 
or  in  any  manner  lend  support  to,  any  person  who 
patronizes  such  traffic  in  our  midst. 

This  was  intended  to  effectually  freeze 
out  both  those  who  sold  and  those  who 
bought  whiskey ;  and  some  laborers, 
whose  breath  was  more  fragrant  of  Cali- 
fornia brandy  than  California  roses, 
found  themselves  out  of  a  job.  But  the 
boycott  does  not  thrive  on  American 
soil,  and  in  this  case  it  failed  to  work  the 
sweeping  reform  that  was  expected. 

Gradually  the  conviction  gained  ground 
that  as  no  remedy  existed  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  State,  it  would  be  best 
to  assume  the  powers  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  see  if  they  would  furnish 
any  recourse.  In  June,  1886,  the  voters 
decided  in  favor  of  incorporation  of  a 
city  of  the  sixth  class.  Not  feeling  sure 
of  any  restrictive  power  beyond  that  of 
high  license,  the  trustees  at  first  li- 
censed the  one  saloon  at  $1,200  a  year. 
This  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the 
temperance  people,  and  a  committee, 
representing  the  various  churches,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 


Union,  was  chosen  to  manage  the  anti- 
saloon  fight.  This  committee  submitted 
a  series  of  questions  regarding  the  legal 
rights  of  municipalities  to  regulate  the 
liquor  traffic  to  Williams  &  McKinley, 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  attorneys  who  had 
just  been  successful  in  the  conduct  of 
Los  Angeles  high  license  cases.  Their 
opinion  was  the  first  legal  authority  in 
favor  of  municipal  prohibition,  claiming 
that  the  right  exists  as  a  police  power 
under  Section  11,  Article  XI,  of  the 
State  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
"  any  county,  city  or  town  may  enforce 
within  its  limits  all  such  local  police, 
sanitary,  and  other  regulations  as  are 
not  in  conflict  with  general  laws."  The 
committee  was  cautioned  against  at- 
tempting to  declare  liquor  selling  a  nuis- 
ance, or  assuming  that  there  was  any 
general  local  option  law,  and  advised  to 
frame  a  police  regulation  which  would 
be  legal  in  the  absence  of  any  general 
law  to  the  contrary. 

A  petition  for  a  prohibition  ordinance 
was  prepared,  signed  by  540  voters  and 
tax  payers,  and  presented  to  the  trus- 
tees. There  was  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  city  fathers  to  enter  a  legal 
contest  that  might  entail  thousands  of 
dollars  of  expense  on  the  city,  and  a 
guarantee  or  "indemnity"  fund  of  over 
$6000  was  raised,  to  meet  the  cost  of 
testing  the  proposed  ordinance  in  the 
courts.  Negotiable  notes  were  given, 
and  a  deposit  of  ten  per  cent  placed  in 
one  of  the  banks.  The  subscribers  to 
the  fund  were  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  in  the  city,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  was  raised  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  general  support  of  the  people  of 
the  proposed  restrictive  measures.  On 
February  19,  1887,  the  long  wished  for 
outcome  of  a  temperance  agitation  that 
had  lasted  two  years  and  a  half  was 
reached,  and  the  city  trustees  passed  the 
now  famous  Pasadena  Ordinance,  num- 
ber 45,  the  first  prohibitory  law,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  to  go  into  effect 
in  the  State  of  California.  The  follow- 
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essential  part  of  the  ordin- 


ing  is  the 
ance  : 

It  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  persons,  either  as  owner,  principal,  agent, 
servant,  or  employe,  to  establish,  open,  keep,  main- 
tain, or  carry  on,  or  assist  in  carrying  on,  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Pasadena,  any  tippling- 
house,  dram-shop,  cellar,  saloon,  bar,  bar-room, 
sample-room,  or  other  place  where  spirituous,  vin- 
ous, malt,  or  mixed  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away  ; 
provided,  that  the  prohibitions  of  this  ordinance  shall 
not  apply  to  the  sale  of  liquors  for  medicinal  purpos- 
es by  a  regularly  licensed  druggist,  upon  the  pre- 
scription of  a  physician  entitled  to  practice  medicine 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  ;  nor  shall 
such  prohibitions  apply  to  the  sale  of  such  liquors 
for  chemical  or  mechanical  purposes. 

Any  act  in  violation  of  this  Ordinance,  for  each 
day  of  its  continuance,  shall  be  construed  as  a  sepa- 
rate offense.  Every  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Ordinance  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 


ordinance,  which  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
powers  of  a  municipal  corporation. 

The  case  was  carried  to  the  supreme 
court,  and  on  October  31,  1887,  an  opin- 
ion was  delivered  by  Judge   Patterson 
sustaining  Judge  Cheney's  ruling.    The 
opinion  is  quite  long,  but  the  following 
is  a  summary  of  its  important  points. 
The  first  claim  made  by  the  petitioner 
was  that  the  ordinance  had  deprived  him 
of  property  "  without   due  process   of 
law,"  in  preventing  the  sale  of  his  stock 
of  liquors.    This  the  court  dismissed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  facts  regarding  the 
ownership  of  the  liquors  was  not  clearly 
set  forth.     The  next  claim  was  that  the 
city  of  Pasadena  had  no  power  to  pass 
such  an  ordinance,  because  the  law  gov- 
erning  municipal   corporations   of   the 
sixth  class   does   not    expressly  confer 
any  power  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic, 
as  is  done  in  case  of  cities  of  the  fourth 
class.     To  this   the  court  replies,  that 
while  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1 879  cities  and  towns  possessed 
only  such  powers  as  were  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication  conferred  by 
their   charters,  under  that  instrument, 
Section  11,  Article  xi,  general  powers 


The  city  license  of  the  saloon  keeper, 
Campbell,  did  not  expire  until  May  ist, 
but  the  ordinance  was  passed  thus  early 
to  head  off  other  saloons  that  were  ex- 
pected to  open. 

As  soon  as  the  ordinance  went  into 
effect,  Campbell  was  arraigned  before 
the  city  recorder,  and  convicted.  He 
took  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  super-  °f  police  regulation,  not  in  conflict  with 
ior  court  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  tne  general  laws,  were  granted.  A  num- 
Judge  W.  A  Cheney  delivered  an  opin-  ber  of  cases  from  State  and  United 
ion  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  ordi-  States  Courts  are  cited,  in  support  of 
nance.  The  argument  of  the  decision  the  view  that  prohibitory  laws  are  not 
is  in  brief  as  follows  :  In  prohibiting  the 
legislature  from  enacting  local  and  spe- 
cial laws  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  people  of  the 


repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  portion  of  the 
opinion  concludes  as  follows  : 


Unless  we  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  overrule  the 

State  to  relegate  the  regulation  of  CCr-     decisions  of  our  own  State,  and  disregard  the  opin- 
tain  local   affairs  to  the  local   legislative     ions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we 

bodies.  It  is  within  the  police  powers  must  hold  that  the  ordinance  in  question  is  free  from 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  liquors.  The  police  pow- 
ers relegated  to  the  counties,  cities,  and 
towns,  when  exercised  within  their  limits 
and  when  consonant  with  general  laws, 


i,  so  far  as.  its  constitutionality  is  concerned  ; 
that  it  is  not  violative  of  any  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  in  its  scope 
and  operation  within  the  police  powers  which  may 
be  lawfully  enforced  under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  State. 


are  as  extensive  as  the  police  powers  of 
the  legislature.  There  is  no  general 
law  of  the  State  that  is  violated  by  this 


The  remaining  question  raised  was 
that  of  conflict  with  general  laws.  The 
opinion  states  that  any  license  ordinance 
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passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Angeles  County  could  not  operate 
to  divest  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
the  right  to  legislate  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  enforce  such  regulations  with- 
in the  city  limits.  Then  follows  an  im- 
portant general  defense  of  the  validity 
of  the  ordinance. 

attention  has  not  been  called  to  any  general 
law  from  which  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islature to  prohibit  such  ordinances  as  the  one  before 
us,  — local  police  regulations  in  cities,  —  can  be  in- 
ferred. It  is  true,  as  claimed  by  the  petitioner,  the 
legiNhture  has  by  many  acts  manifested  the  policy  of 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  grape  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wines  and  brandies  by  our  people,  and  has 
considered  the  liquor  traffic  heretofore  as  a  legitimate 
source  of  revenue  ;  but  no  act  now  in  force  and  ef- 
fect is  by  its  express  terms,  or  by  implication,  a  lim- 
itation upon  the  powers  of  the  mu  nicipalities  of  the 
State  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  bar-rooms.  There  is  nothing  in  these  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  authority  vested 
in  the  municipalities,  to  make  and  enforce  such  local 
regulations  respecting  saloons,  etc.,  as  may  be 
deemed  best  by  the  local  legislative  bodies.  Section 
II  of  Article  xi  is  itself  a  charter  for  each  county, 
city,  town,  and  township  in  the  State,  so  far  as  its 
local  regulations  are  concerned  ;  and  nothing  less 
than  a  positive  and  general  law  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject can  be  said  to  create  a  conflict  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  section. 

Judges  McKinstry,Thornton,  Temple, 
Searles,and  Sharpstein  concurred  in  this 
opinion. 

Judge  McFarland  delivered  a  dissent- 
ing opinion,  in  which  he  takes  issue  with 
Judge  Patterson  in  ruling  that  the  ques- 
tion of  deprivation  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law  was  not  properly  be- 
fore the  court.  He  argues  that  the  laws 
of  the  State  recognize  wines  and  liquors 
as  property  "  as  fully  as  flour,  bacon  or 
sugar,"  and  that  this  ordinance,  by  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  astock  of  liquors  with- 
in the  municipality  of  Pasadena,  practi- 
cally confiscated  them.  He  further 
claims  that  "  an  ordinance  may  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  general  laws,  although  the 
latter  may  not  in  express  terms  forbid 
the  passage  of  the  former.  What- 
ever is  inconsistent,  or  inharmonious,  or 
at  variance  with,  or  contradictory  of,  or 


repugnant  to,  the  general  policy  of  the 
State,  as  expressed  in  its  general  laws,  is 
in  conflict  with  those  laws."  He  then 
cites  many  acts  of  the  State  designed  to 
encourage  the  wine  industry,  and  argues 
that  the  policy  of  the  State  has  been  not 
to  cripple  but  to  help  the  manufacture 
of  liquors,  and  that  this  ordinance  being 
plainly  repugnant  to  this  clearly  defined 
policy,  is  illegal. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  question 
of  property  rights  raised  by  the  petition- 
er was  not  decided  on  its  merits,  instead 
of  being  dismissed  on  a  technicality. 
And  as  important  as  this  decision  is  in 
its  support  of  the  right  of  municipal 
prohibition,  it  defines  that  right  simply 
as  incidental  to  general  police  powers, 
and  not  as  expressly  sanctioned  by  any 
State  law. 

The  temperance  agitation  in  a  number 
of  Southern  California  towns  took  the 
direction  of  in  corporation  and  municipal 
prohibition,  as  soon  as  the  validity  of 
the  Pasadena  ordinance  was  duly  passed 
upon  by  the  courts.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  prohibition  towns,  with  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  : 

Riverside Nov.  21,  1887 

Monrovia Dec.  21,  1887 

South  Pasadena March  24,  1888 

Long  Beach   '. .  April  16,  1888 

Orange    April,  1888 

San  Jacinto May  10,  1888 

Elsinore May  21,  1888 

Compton   June  18,  1888 

Escondido April,  1889 

Pomona May  29,  1889 

The  only  case  of  repeal  is  at  San  Ja- 
cinto, where  mob  law  had  been  resorted 
to,  and  the  first  saloon  gutted,  and  the 
liquors  destroyed.  Prohibition  was  tried 
two  months,  and  then,  by  a  "  flop  "  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  trustees,  the  ordi- 
nance was  amended,  so  as  to  allow  the 
sale  of  liquors  under  severe  restrictions. 
The  temperance  sentiment  of  the  town 
is  so  strong,  however,  that  the  only  sa- 
loon that  was  licensed  has  since  closed 
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for  want  of  business.  The  ordinances 
passed  have  been  the  same  as  Pasadena's, 
with  the  necessary  verbal  changes,  in 
order  to  keep  within  the  exact  limits  of 
the  law  approved  by  the  courts.  The 
only  exception  is  at  Pomona,  where  the 
ordinance  allows  the  sale  of  wine  "in 
quantities  of  two  gallons  and  over." 
This  provision  was  inserted  so  as  to  ex- 
empt the  Pomona  winery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Southern  California,  and  a 
heavy  shipper  to  England.  Prohibition 
has  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect  on  this 
winery,  for  its  business  the  past  season 
has  been  heavier  than  ever  before. 

Law  is  one  thing,  enforcement  is 
another ;  and  in  regard  to  liquor  laws, 
experience  has  shown  that  this  is  especi- 
ally true.  Pasadena  and  Riverside  have 
been  the  battle  ground  of  the  legal  con- 
tests that  have  so  far  been  waged  over 
the  prohibition  legislation  in  Southern 
California.  During  the  time  that  the 
temperance  crusade  had  been  going  on 
in  Pasadena,  the  town  had  been  taking 
rapid  strides  forward  ;  and  when  the  or- 
dinance was  finally  passed,  the  quiet 
rural  hamlet  of  '84  had  grown  into  a 
flourishing  city  that  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  boom  felt  itself  a  rival  to  Los  An- 
geles. The  enforcement  of  prohibition 
in  any  city  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pop- 
ulation is  no  easy  matter ;  and  it  has  nat- 
urally been  attended  with  unusual  diffi- 
culties in  a  California  city  surrounded 
by  wineries  and  low  license  towns.  At 
the  time  the  ordinance  was  passed, 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  that 
first-class  hotels  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  liquors  to  their  guests.  This  was 
intended  especially  to  meet  the  case  of 
the  Carleton,  then  the  leading  tourist 
hotel  in  the  city.  The  privilege  thus 
granted  was  abused,  and  finally  the  les- 
sees of  the  house  were  prosecuted  under 
the  ordinance,  and  proceedings  stayed 
only  on  their  giving  bonds  to  sell  no 
more  liquor,  even  with  meals.  Serving 
liquor  with  lunches  proved  the  favorite 
dodge  of  evaders  of  the  law,  and  several 


so-called  restaurants  went  into  this  bus- 
iness on  quite  an  extensive  scale.  If 
you  wanted  a  glass  of  beer,  you  called 
for  a  cracker.  The  evasions  of  the  or- 
dinance became  so  general,  that  at  a 
mass  meeting  on  November  6th,  1888, 
an  enforcement  committee  was  elected, 
and  their  vigilance  has  proved  a  valuable 
assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  city  mar- 
shal and  the  city  attorney.  One  of  the 
cracker  restaurant  cases,  The  People  vs. 
John  Senich,  was  pushed  to  a  conviction, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  superior  court  re- 
sulted in  an  opinion  from  Judge  Shaw, 
rendered  April  27th,  1889,  that  did  much 
to  strengthen  the  force  of  the  prohibi- 
tion ordinance.  The  following  is  the 
most  important  declaration  of  the  opin- 
ion : 

The  selling  of  liquors  only  in  connection  with 
lunches  or  meals  is  still  a  selling  of  liquors,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  something  else  is  sold  with  it.  I 
think  a  city  has  the  same  power  to  restrict  the  drink- 
ing of  liquors  with  meals  or  lunches,  as  it  has  to  re. 
strict  it  under  any  other  circumstances.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ordinance  includes  any  place  where 
liquors  are  sold  or  given  away,  customarily,  or  in  the 
usual  course  of  business,  whether  it  is  called  by  the 
name  of  restaurant,  grocery,  or  by  other  appellation. 
It  is  not  the  name,  but  the  act,  which  is  prohibited. 

This  pretty  effectually  closed  up  th  e 
lunch  counter  saloons,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  one  druggist  has  chocked  the 
"  physician's  prescription  "  scheme.  One 
of  the  more  recent  episodes  was  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  detective  employed  by  the 
enforcement  committee  and  paid  by  the 
city,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  the  ordinance  in  inducing 
a  druggist  to  sell  whisky.  A  change  of 
venue  was  taken  from  Pasadena  to  Gar- 
vanza,  a  saloon  town,  but  the  jury  ren- 
dered a  prompt  verdict  of  acquittal. 

General  as  is  the  approval  of  prohibi- 
tion in  Pasadena,  there  is  a  strong  party 
opposed  to  it,  composed  largely  of  citi- 
zens who  believe  that  high  license  would 
as  effectually  check  the  liquor  traffic  and 
better  conserve  the  business  interests  of 
the  city  ;  but  so  far  this  party  has  proved 
decidedly  in  the  minority.  At  the  last 
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city  election,  in  April,  1888,  there  were 
two  tickets  in  the  field,  Prohibition  and 
Liberal  (High  License).  The  average 
vote  for  trustees  on  the  anti-saloon 
ticket  was  544,  and  on  the  Liberal  234, 
while  on  marshal  the  vote  stood,  Anti- 
saloon  283,  Liberal  159.  A  technical 
I  mint  having  been  raised  regarding  a 
clerical  error  in  the  adoption  of  the  ordi- 
nance, on  September  15,  1888,  it  was  re- 
enacted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
trustees.  In  the  fall  of  1888  a  Progres- 
League  was  organized  in  opposition 
tothe  enforcement  committee,  and  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  over  five  hundred  names 
was  presented  to  the  trustees,  asking  for 
a  special  election  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance.  This 
petition  was  denied,  on  the  ground  that 
the  last  city  election  had  called  out  a  very 
decided  expression  of  the  people  in  favor 
of  prohibition,  and  that  this  petition, 
nearly  half  the  signers  of  which  were 
not  voters,  could  not  be  accepted  as  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  a  change  in  public 
sentiment. 

Before  adopting  prohibition,  Riverside 
had  given  a  thorough  trial  to  a  high  li- 
cense ordinance,  with  severe  restrictions 
regarding  sales  to  minors,  early  closing, 
etc.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1883, 
and  the  saloon  license  was  gradually 
raised,  till  on  January  1st,  1887,  it  was 
made  $2,000  a  year,  remaining  at  that 
figure  till  January  ist,  1888,  when  the 
prohibition  ordinance  went  into  effect. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  retail 
liquor  license  ever  paid,  and  was  expect- 
ed to  be  prohibitory.  One  saloon  keeper, 
however,  paid  it,  and  is  said  to  have  made 
money,  even  with  that  tax  as  a  drawback 
to  profits.  The  $2,000  was  quite  a  bo- 
nanza to  the  city  treasury,  but  the  trus- 
tees passed  a  prohibition  ordinance 
within  a  month  after  the  Pasadena  case 
had  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Here,  as  at  Pasadena,  there  has 
been  a  strong  opposition  totheordinance, 
and  at  the  last  city  election  the  anti-sa- 
loon ticket  was  elected  by  only  a  small 


majority,  the  vote  on  trustees  standing  : 
prohibition  449,  high  license  407.  The 
past  summer  has  seen  a  vigorous  cru- 
sade for  the  faithful  enforcement  of  the 
ordinance.  The  marshal  in  a  recent  re- 
port gives  this  summary  of  the  results 
of  the  campaign  :  "  Sixteen,  complaints 
were  filed,  and  resulted  as  follows  :  eight 
pleas  of  guilty  of  selling  liquor,  three 
convictions  by  a  jury  for  selling  liquor, 
one  acquittal,  three  cases  settled  by  the 
parties  pleading  guilty  in  other  cases  and 
promising  the  court  to  sell  no  more.  One 
case  has  been  appealed  to  the  superior 
court,  and  awaits  a  decision  there." 

The  case  appealed  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  and  the  court  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  a  question  very  far-reach- 
ing in  its  effect  on  prohibition  in  Cali- 
fornia. One  of  the  druggists  of  the  city 
was  convicted  of  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor, 
and  took  an  appeal  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  only  sold  on  a  physician's  pre- 
scription. The  point  at  issue  is  the  life 
of  a  prescription,  the  defense  claiming 
that  a  prescription  could  be  filled  indef- 
initely without  additional  instruction 
from  the  physician.  The  practical  work- 
ing of  this  interpretation  has  been  that 
a  prescription  would  be  obtained  for 
whisky,  and  then  refilled  perhaps  a  dozen 
times  a  day.  Customers  were  supplied 
second-hand  with  flasks  duly  labelled  as 
prescription  number  so  and  so,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  the  back  yard  of  a  barber 
shop  about  one  hundred  whisky  flasks 
were  found  all  filled  under  one  prescrip- 
tion. This  is  plainly  a  subterfuge  to- 
evade  the  law,  and  if  sustained  by  the 
courts  its  effect  would  be  to  nullify  pro- 
hibition. 

In  all  sections  of  the  country  men  an- 
swer the  question,  "  Does  prohibition 
prohibit  ? "  more  according  to  their  prej- 
udices than  the  facts.  A  series  of  in- 
quiries addressed  to  representative  men 
in  the  prohibition  towns  of  Southern 
California  has  elicited  some  rather  wide 
discrepancies  of  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject, due  to  the  strength  of  preconceived 
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ideas.  This  much  I  believe,  however, 
to  be  true ;  prohibition  is  as  well  enforced 
in  these  Southern  California  towns  as 
in  Maine,  Iowa,  or  Kansas.  Speaking 
from  a  somewhat  thorough  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  facts,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  there  is  less  liquor  sold  today 
in  Pasadena  and  Riverside,  for  instance, 
than  in  any  two  cities  in  Maine  of  the 
same  population.  The  city  officials  of 
Pasadena  recently  published  a  statement, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  quotation : 
"  There  is  no  saloon  within  the  city  lim- 
its of  Pasadena,though  there  are  probably 
a  few  places  where  liquor  is  sold  '  on  the 
sly.'  The  law  against  saloons  is  as  well 
enforced  as  the  law  against  other  forms 
of  vice.  The  city  authorities  have  never 
given  permission  to  any  hotel  to  keep 
a  bar  or  sell  liquor  ;  and  there  is  no  hotel 
in  the  city  keeping  a  bar.  And  there  is 
general  satisfaction  with  the  prohibitory 
law  among  our  best  citizens.  There  is 
no  intention  of  repealing  it."  We  must 
remember  that  in  the  prohibition  States 
of  the  East  prohibition  is  general,  not 
local ;  it  has  had  long  statutory  author- 
ity, and  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
settled  policy  of  the  State  in  dealing 
with  the  liquor  question.  In  California, 
however,  prohibition  is  without  prece- 
dent ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  pol- 
icy and  sentiment  of  the  State;  it  derives 
its  legal  authority  from  local  police  pow- 
er, as  an  incidental  and  not  any  too 
clearly  defined  right ;  and  the  commun- 
ities in  which  it  exists  are  scattered  here 
and  there  over  a  great  wine-producing 
district.  Whatever  may  be  our  views 
regarding  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of 
prohibition,  we  must  admit  that  in  the 
light  of  these  facts,  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess that  has  been  attained  in  Southern 
California  in  its  enforcement  is  really 
remarkable.  As  in  the  East,  prohibition 
here  is  largely  a  matter  of  official  vigil- 
ance and  support  of  public  sentiment. 
In  the  smaller  towns  the  difficulties  are 
relatively  less ;  and  while  there  is  some 
drug  store  tippling,  the  ordinance  may 


be  said  to  have  tolerably  well  met  its 
its  purpose  in  such  towns  as  Monrovia, 
Elsinore,  and  Orange.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  South  Pasa- 
dena makes  the  following  statement : 

We  had  four  saloons  at  the  time  the  prohibitory 
ordinance  was  passed,  but  every  one  of  them  closed 
promptly  without  a  contest.  The  bar  of  the  great 
Raymond  Hotel  was  removed  by  the  proprietor  be- 
fore the  measure  took  effect.  Since  then  there  have 
been  but  few  violations  of  the  ordinance,  and  every 
one  of  them  has  been  promptly  punished.  Now, 
there  is  no  place  within  the  city  limits  where  liquor 
is  sold,  even  secretly.  Our  people  took  upon  them- 
selves the  burden  of  municipal  corporation  almost 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  town  of  grog- 
shops, and  they  know  that  a  repeal  of  the  prohibit- 
tory  feature  of  the  law  would  be  followed  by  an  in- 
stant invasion  of  saloons,  drunkenness,  lawlessness, 
pauperism,  and  crime. 

Pomona  is  the  only  city  of  the  fifth 
class  that  has  passed  the  ordinance. 
There  had  been  as  many  as  twenty  sa- 
loons in  the  town,  and  were  nearly  a 
dozen  when  the  policy  of  prohibition  was 
adopted.  These  all  closed  promptly, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  good  ap- 
pearance of  the  city,  but  so  far  the  pro- 
secutions, for  violation  of  the  ordinance 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  law  was 
passed  by  a  council  elected  just  after  an 
extensive  religious  revival,  largely  by 
the  efforts  of  the  churches  and  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  rep- 
resents the  high-water  mark  of  a  tide  of 
popular  enthusiasm  that  is  not  as  well 
backed  by  the  sober  second  thought  of 
the  community  as  in  some  other  places. 

It  is  claimed,  probably  with  some  de- 
gree of  truth,  that  prohibition  has  en- 
couraged the  drinking  habit  among 
young  men,  as  a  sort  of  bravado  against 
an  attempted  interference  with  personal 
rights.  Still,  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
on  the  whole  the  restriction  has  pro- 
moted temperance  and  sobriety.  Em- 
ployers of  labor  all  agree  that  prohibi- 
tion has  kept  their  help  in  much  better 
condition  for  reliable  work.  In  all  the 
towns,  the  practical  effect  of  prohibition 
has  been  to  diminish  disturbances  of  the 
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peace,  and  give  comparative  immunity 
from  the  evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  open  saloon.  At  Riverside,  the  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness  and  disturbance 
of  the  peace  were  141  for  the  last  year 
under  license,  and  49  for  the  first  year 
under  prohibition,  with  a  population 
probably  twenty  per  cent  greater.  The 
following  is  a  comparison  of  such  ar- 
for  the  period  when  orange  picking 
brings  in  a  large  transient  population  : 


Jan 

1887. 
($2,000  license.) 
15 

1889. 

(Prohibition  ) 

2 

Feb 

12 

3 

March  .  .  . 

17 

I 

April 

18 

4 

May 

10 

4 

Tune  .  . 

n 

S 

85  19 

It  is  an  advantage  to  a  place  to  have 
the  reputation  of  being  orderly,  and  the 
prohibition  towns  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia have  worked  this  scheme  with  the 
enterprise  of  boomers. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of 
the  matter  that  must  be  considered. 
Prohibition  has  undoubtedly  hurt  some- 
what the  country  trade  of  the  towns  that 
have  adopted  it ;  this  is  especially  true 
of  Riverside  and  Pomona,  where  there  is 
quite  an  outlying  Mexican  population. 
It  has  also  injured  the  hotel  business. 
Many  wealthy  tourists  object  to  spend- 
ing much  time  in  towns  where  wine  can- 
not be  served  to  hotel  guests,  and  com- 
mercial travelers  are  proverbially  shy  of 
the  prohibition  towns.  The  general  de- 
pression following  the  collapse  of  the 
boom  no  doubt  accounts  for  some  things 
charged  to  the  account  of  prohibition, 
but  the  hotel  matter  is  really  a  serious 


one.  The  Raymond  has  been  a  success 
as  a  temperance  house,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond was  an  active  supporter  of  the  pro- 
hibition movement  at  South  Pasadena  ; 
but  even  among  the  strongest  friends  of 
prohibition,  the  feeling  is  general  that 
a  concession  must  be  made  to  the  larger 
tourist  hotels.  At  Long  Beach,  the 
ordinance  has  been  modified  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  a  petition  proposing  such  an 
amendment,  though  tabled  by  the  Riv- 
erside trustees,  was  urged  by  some  of 
the  leading  temperance  men  in  the  city. 
A  good  deal  of  factional  feeling  has  been 
roused  by  the  discussion  growing  out  of 
the  prohibition  movement,  and  the  bit- 
terness thus  engendered  w  ithout  doubt 
interferes  quite  seriously  with  harmo- 
nious action  in  other  public  matters. 

Present  indications  would  seem  to 
point  to  an  extension  of  the  prohibition 
territory.  Redlands  in  '  88  elected  a  sup- 
posed prohibition  council,  and  at  the 
next  election  will  without  doubt  secure 
a  clear  temperance  majority.  At  Santa 
Ana,  the  county  seat  of  Orange  county, 
the  license  ticket  had  only  a  small  ma- 
jority at  the  last  two  elections,  and  there 
is  a  strongly  organized  movement  to- 
ward securing  prohibition  for  the  entire 
county.  At  National  City,  Colton,  and 
some  other  towns,  the  local  prohibition- 
ists are  showing  surprising  strength.  It  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  curious  interest 
that  a  method  of  regulating  the  liquor 
traffic  that  is  losing  ground  in  the  East 
should  find  such  favor  in  California. 
There  are  those  who  fondly  dream  of  a 
future  prohibition  State  of  Southern 
California ;  and  visionary  as  that  idea 
seems  now,  stranger  things  have  come 
to  pass  in  this  land  of  wonders. 

E.  P.  Clarke. 
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ONE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  LOST  ONES. 

THE  hot  air  of  the  desert  is  full  of  sifting  sand, 

The  clouds  of  dust  reach  heavenward,  and  rise  on  every  hand, 

Whirling  in  smokelike  columns  over  the  desolate  land ; 

The  cactus  is  cracked  and  juiceless,  and  colored  a  sickly  green, 

Curled  and  withered  and  thirsty  the  leaves  of  the  sagebrush  seem, 

And  all  is  dry  to  the  weary  eye  the  earth  and  sky  between. 

On  a  barren,  wind-swept  hillock,  too  dry  for  sage  to  grow, 
Lies  a  circle  of  scattered  human  bones,  a  weird  disjointed  row, 
With  a  whitened  skull  in  the  center,  —  a  relic  of  long  ago. 
The  orbits  leer  lensless  and  vacant  from  under  the  stately  dome 
That  glittering  white  and  majestic  was  once  mortality's  home,— 
The  ghastly  trace  of  a  sentient  face  living  in  lifeless  bone. 

What  a  story  these  grisly  relics  could  tell  if  endowed  with  life, — 
Of  strong  men  waging  with  nature  a  fierce  and  bitter  strife ; 
Of  struggle  with  thirst  or  famine,  or  the  pitiless  arrow  or  knife. 
They  tell  us  the  dust  is  speechless,  that  the  dead  tell  never  a  tale : 
These  bones  speak  of  one  of  the  lost  ones  on  the  weary  overland  trail, 
A  tale  of  woe  that  none  can  know  save  those  who  strive  and  fail, — 

Of  one  of  the  army  of  lost  ones  a  story  of  hope  and  fear, — 

Of  an  eager  soul  seeking  fortune  far  out  on  the  wild  frontier, 

Who   staggered  and  fell  by  the  wayside,  to  die  and  disappear. 

Gleam    on,  O  wreck  in  the  desert,  and  leer  at  the  passer-by, 

Homeless,  unknown,  and  forsaken;  unmarked  by  a  graven  lie; 

Grin  at  the  earth  whose  drouth  and  dearth  crave  tears  from  a  cruel  sky. 

If  for  thee  a  tender  memory  lives  in  a  loving  breast, 
And  one  still  dreams  of  a  dear  one  who  wandered  away  to  the  West, 
Uncared  for,  uncoffined,  thy  scattered  dust  is  hallowed  as  the  best. 
What  token  has  tomb  of  marble  or  costly  graven  stone? 
If  the  dead  are  forgot  by  their  loved  ones,  't  is  as  well  to  rest  unknown 
Where  coyotes'  howl  and  cry  of  owl  are  as  kind  a  stranger's  moan. 

Willis  I.  Cottel. 
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THE  REVENGE  OF  A  HEATHEN. 


FROM  the  rough  little  redwood  cabin 
under  the  hot  hillside,  sounded  a  curious 
wild  wailing.  Now  harsh  and  shrill,  as 
in  triumph,  now  low  and  sorrowful  as  if 
brooding  over  defeat,  it  rose  and  fell 
like  a  savage  incantation  disturbing  the 
peaceful  sunset  air. 

It  was  the  song  of  Ah  Lee.  He  lay  flat 
upon  his  back,  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  the  floor,  a  grain  sack  beneath  his 
smooth  head,  his  bare  brown  feet  keep- 
ing time  to  the  harsh  chanting.  In  his 
rough  sunburnt  hands  he  held  a  Chinese 
song-book,  a  soiled  thin  pamphlet  of  rice 
paper,  and  over  him  through  the  open 
door  poured  the  full  golden  flood  of  a 
California  sunset. 

It  had  been  a  hot,  toilsome  day  for 
Ah  Lee.  Since  early  morning  he  had 
patiently  plodded,  hour  after  hour,  be- 
hind the  old  bay  mare  with  the  cultiva- 
tor, in  the  great  vineyard  on  the  slope  of 
the  dusty  hill.  Not  a  cloud  in  the  brill- 
iant blue  of  the  sky  all  the  day  through, 
had  for  a  moment  softened  the  sun's 
steady  glare  upon  his  faded  black  hat 
and  stooping  shoulders.  Though  a  thor- 
oughbred heathen,  he  was  heartily  glad 
that  it  was  Saturday  night,  and  "tomol- 
low  Sunday,  no  workee." 

He  had  eaten  his  frugal  supper  of  rice 
and  dried  fish,  drunk  his  tea,  and  with 
rice  bowl  and  chop-sticks  still  on  the 
floor  beside  him  he  was  taking  his  ease, 
the  week's  hard  work  well  ended. 

Out  by  the  low,  straggling,  white- 
washed stables  were  the  ranchmen, 
smoking  and  talking  sociably.  Foremost 
of  the  group  stood  Murphy,  the  over- 
seer, flourishing  a  big  snake  whip  aim- 
lessly. But  Ah  Lee  never  thought  of 
joining  them.  They  were  no  comrades 
of  his.  He  was  a  sort  of  ranch  Ishma- 
elite,  rather  vicious  if  the  truth  must  be 


told,  and  by  nature  ugly,  mentally  and 
physically.  The  only  Chinaman  on  the 
place,  he  was  looked  down  upon  with 
mingled  hatred  and  contempt  by  the  oth- 
er men,  and  he  in  turn  cordially  detested 
them  all,  particularly  Murphy,  the  fore- 
man. The  latter  had  tried  his  best  to 
drive  Ah  Lee  away  from  the  ranch,  to 
which  he  had  come  with  other  extra 
hands  during  the  rush  of  the  vintage 
season  the  autumn  before.  But  Doctor 
Morgan,  the  proprietor,  though  like  his 
foreman  strongly  anti-Chinese,  had  tak- 
en a  fancy  to  surly  Ah  Lee,  and  refused 
to  discharge  him. 

Absorbed  in  his  song  the  singer  paid 
no  heed  to  his  audience  of  one,  a  six- 
year  old,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  boy 
standing  in  the  doorway,  and  evidently 
slightly  awe-stricken  as  he  stared  into 
the  little  room.  Only  when  the  fast- 
waning  light  caused  him  to  turn  his  head 
did  Ah  Lee  notice  the  chubby  face  of 
his  timid  visitor. 

Slowly  rising  to  his  feet,  he  said,  with 
a  friendly  grin, 

"  Hullo,  boy  !     You  likee  me  sing  ?  " 

The  child  pushed  back '  his  blue-rib- 
boned straw  hat,  and  with  a  shrug  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps. 

"  O  yes,"  he  replied,  returning  Ah 
Lee's  smile,  "you  know  you  sing  so  fun- 
ny. But  dad  says  he  will  lick  me  good 'n 
hard  if  I  come  in  here  to  see  you.  Sab- 
be  ? " 

"  Yeher,  me  sabe.  He  no  good.  You 
likee  come,  you  come,"  observed  Ah 
Lee,  graciously.  It  was  Murphy's  boy, 
Tommie,  and  because  of  that  fact  he 
sometimes  glanced  at  the  urchin  with 
an  evil  look.  But  because  of  the  trust- 
ing blue  eyes,  the  bright  innocent  face, 
but  more  than  all  because  of  the  plainly 
shown  liking  of  the  boy  for  ugly  Ah 
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Lee,  the  Chinaman,  being  also  human, 
frequently  forgot  that  it  was  Murphy's 
boy  to  whom  he  gave  so  many  curious 
sweetmeats,  peculiar  to  the  far  off  flow- 
ery kingdom.  Just  now  he  realized  only 
the  pleasing  fact  that  the  heedless  Tom- 
mie  had  ventured  into  the  hut  at  the 
risk  of  a  whipping. 

So  he  came  forward  with  a  beaming 
smile,  his  long  pig-tail  reaching  nearly 
to  his  bare  heels. 

"  Youlikee  come, you  come,  allesame," 
he  said,  placing  a  brown,  toil-hardened 
hand  on  Tommie's  silvery  young  head. 

At  the  same  instant  a  quick,  heavy 
step  crunched  the  gravel  outside  and 
the  burly,  black-whiskered  Murphy,  whip 
in  hand,  filled  the  low  door-way. 

"  Come  out  o'  that,  Tommie  !  "  com- 
manded the  father  angrily.  "  Did  n't  I 
tell  yez  ter  keep  away  from  this  dirty 
brute's  den  ?  Take  yer  paw  off  the  boy's 
head !  "  and  he  shook  the  whip  in  the 
scared  face  of  Ah  Lee. 

Instinctively  dodging  to  escape  a 
blow,  for  his  fear  and  hatred  of  Murphy 
were  equally  intense,  the  Chinaman 
stumbled  over  his  rice  bowl,  and  by  pure 
accident  throwing  out  his  hand,  he  hit 
the  boy's  face  smartly.  As  much  from 
fright  as  from  pain,  the  little  fellow  burst 
out  crying,  and  Murphy,  with  an  oath, 
grasped  the  flying  cue  of  Ah  Lee. 
Whirling  him  around,  he  with  the  whip 
laid  one  stinging  stroke  across  the  wild 
brown  face.  It  was  a  cruel,  impulsive 
blow,  and  on  the  instant  even  rough 
Murphy  regretted  it.  A  livid  line  ap- 
peared from  the  corner  of  one  almond 
eye  to  the  snub  nose,  and  down  to  the 
blunt  chin. 

"  Strike  the  bye,  will  yez  ?  Yer  scaly 
leper ! "  yelled  Murphy  in  a  seeming 
rage,  though  really  ashamed  of  himself. 
And  he  thrust  the  cowering  heathen 
from  him. 

Slinking  like  a  whipped  hound  to  the 
farther  corner  of  the  little  room,  Ah  Lee 
with  murderous  eyes  surveyed  his  ene- 
my. 


"You  lickee  me,  allee  same  me  pay 
you/'  he  muttered  thickly. 

Something  in  the  squat,  sullen  face, 
filled  with  a  horrible  rage,  the  snaky  ven- 
om in  the  glittering  black  eyes,  made 
Murphy  shudder.  He  went  out  rather 
hastily,  with  the  weeping  Tommie  in  his 
wake. 

But  Ah  Lee's  revengeful  glare  went 
with  Murphy,  and  haunted  him  all  the 
evening. 

Lying  unusually  wakeful  in  bed  that 
night,  with  Tommie  slumbering  peace- 
fully beside  him  (the  boy's  mother  had 
been  dead  a  year,  and  Murphy  was  both 
father  and  mother  to  his  only  child,)  he 
thought  uneasily : 

"  Indade  I  wish  I  'd  not  hit  the  hay- 
then.  He  '11  loikely  lay  it  up  agin  me 
for  revenge.  They  say  he 's  an  ugly  dev- 
il whin  he 's  mad.  If  the  Docther  comes 
up  termorrer  I  '11  tell  him  I  '11  quit  me- 
silf  if  the  Chinyman  stays  on  the  ranch 
any  longer.  That  settles  it,"  and  turn- 
over, Murphy  was  soon  snoring. 

But  all  that  night  long  Ah  Lee  lay 
sleepless,  with  dry  throat  and  burning 
eyes,  on  his  hard  pallet.  In  his  seeth- 
ing brain  one  idea  was  alone  uppermost, 
revenge,  and  the  deadlier  the  better.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  shall,  but  how. 
Towards  midnight  his  bitter  hatred  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  focus.  He  had 
finally  hit  upon  a  terrible  means  of  ret- 
ribution, and  he  clung  to  it  tenaciously, 
nursing  it  with  gall  till  it  became  strong 
and  hideous,  overpowering  the  feeble 
better  impulse  which  seldom  strove  to 
assert  itself. 

Tommie,  the  blue-eyed  innocent,  was 
his  father's  idol,  more  to  him  than  life. 
Was  it  not  a  sweet  and  sure  revenge  to, 
strike  Murphy  through  his  boy,  a  more 
than  mortal  blow  ? 

And  Ah  Lee  smiled  to  himself  in  the 
darkness. 

NEVER  did  sun  rise  on  a  sweeter  Sab- 
bath morning,  and  look  forth  over 'the 
hills  upon  a  fairer  valley.  A  faint  sil- 
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very  fog,  like  wreaths  of  smoke,  curled 
up  the  foothills  and  fringed  the  brown 
mountain's  base.  It  was  a  sunny  Cali- 
fornia plain,  shut  in  by  mountain  ranges 
from  the  harsh,  windy  world  without. 
Round  about  for  miles  between  the  hills 
lay  the  white  ranch  buildings,  the  green 
orchards,  some  of  them  sheets  of  snowy 
bloom,  the  budding  vineyards,  green 
wheat  and  barley  fields,  with  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  sturdy  old  oaks.  An 
Eden-like  picture  of  sunshine,  peace  and 
plenty. 

Dr.  Morgan's  ranch  in  the  foothills 
caught  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
light.  A  faint,  fitful  breeze  stirred  the 
leaves  of  the  oaks  near  the  stables,  and 
lazily  turned  the  windmill's  wheel  above 
the  big  water  tank.  Back  of  the  stables 
rose  the  hill,  on  whose  long,  steep, 
brown  side,  from  base  to  summit,  acre 
on  acre  of  warm  fertile  earth,  was  the 
noted  Morgan  vineyard.  Row  after  row 
in  countless  numbers,  extended  the  reg- 
ular lines  of  short  stakes, "each  with  a 
budding  vine  trained  to  it,  and  all 
straight,  trim  and  uniform,  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  far  up  to  the  topmost  heights, 
like  an  army  of  Lilliputians,  whose  ser- 
ried ranks  covered  the  great  hill-slope. 

To  the  left  of  the  vineyard  a  deep, 
wild  gorge  concealed  the  creek,  brawl 
ing  its  way  down  from  the  mountains. 
It  was  from  Ah  Lee's  cabin  but  a  short 
walk  to  this  lively  stream,  and  sufficient- 
ly hidden  and  solitary,  it  had  become  his 
favorite  Sunday  resort.  Here  he  would 
patiently  fish  in  the  clear  pools,  hour 
after  hour,  rarely  catching  so  much  as  a 
minnow,  but  nevertheless  well  pleased 
with  this  preeminently  heathenish  way 
of  spending  the  day.  Like  his  Christian 
neighbors,  however,  he  generally  passed 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  forenoon  in  pro- 
found slumber ;  and  lying  awake  all  that 
night  caused  him  to  sleep  heavily  as 
morning  came. 

It  was  afternoon  before  he  emerged 
from  his  cabin,  having  eaten  his  usual 
meal  of  rice  and  fish.  He  had  washed 


himself  with  the  scrupulous  personal 
cleanliness  that  was  his  one  approach  to 
godliness,  and  on  his  feet  were  the  heavy 
cow-hide  boots  which  he  always  wore 
when  enjoying  himself  among  the  rocks 
in  the  canon. 

Shuffling  off  down  the  bank,  still  mo- 
rose and  evil-eyed,  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  seated  on  a  big  gray  rock  overlook- 
ing a  deep  pool,  into  which  the  crystal 
water  rushed  with  many  a  bubble  and 
foam.  The  gurgle  and  splash  drowned 
all  other  sounds ;  except  in  the  creek 
there  were  no  signs  of  life  manifest ; 
the  sun  itself  was  shut  out  .by  the  tree- 
tops,  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  gorge 
rising  on  either  hand  abruptly  fifty  or  a 
hundred  feet.  Ah  Lee's  solitude  was 
complete. 

He  was  in  no  mood  for  angling  today, 
but  sat  sullenly  thinking.  Rolling  a  cig- 
arette and  lighting  it,  he  puffed  stead- 
ily, while  staring  down  at  the  pool  in 
which  was  mirrowed  his  snub  nose,  shin- 
ing eyes,  and  ugly,  coffee-colored  face. 
Perhaps,  though,  in  the  purling  depths 
he  saw  more  than  his  own  dark  visage. 
Maybe  a  fairer  picture  presented  itself, 
and  drove  his  thoughts  swiftly  back  to 
his  boyhood's  home  on  the  plain  by  the 
banks  of  the  giant  river,  Hoang-ho. 
Again  he  was  with  his  kindred,  no  long- 
er an  Ishmaelite  in  a  strange  land.  Toil 
was  his  birth -right,  life  a  mere  animal- 
like  existence ;  yet  there  may  have  been 
memories  of  vanished  scenes  that,  like 
cleansing  waters,  washed  from  his  nar- 
row mind  the  black  evil  it  contained, 
and  softened  his  sullen  wrath.  For  the 
shadow  lifted  from  his  dull  face,  and 
gradually  the  anger  also  left  his  black 
eyes.  He  almost  smiled  as  a  half-dozen 
playful  young  trout  darted  out  into  the 
center  of  the  pool,  and  seemed  to  glance 
saucily  up  at  him. 

Just  then  a  stone  came  rolling  down 
the  bank  behind  him,  and  striking  the 
rock  bounded  with  a  chug  into  the  pool. 
The  trout  and  Ah  Lee's  smile  like  a  flash 
disappeared  instantly.  Turning  his  head 
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he  saw  half  way  down  the  steep  side  of 
the  gulch,  cautiously  picking  his  way 
over  the  loose  stones  and  dead  wood, 
Murphy's  boy ! 

With  a  gleeful  laugh  at  Ah  Lee's 
blank  astonishment,  Tommie  sung  out : 

"Hullo,  Lee  !  I  've  run  away  ;  been 
huntin'  for  you  all  round  ;  thought  you 
must  be  here  fishin'.  Caught  anythin'  ? 
Doctor  Morgan's  come  ;  he 's  up  ter  the 
house  with  dad." 

It  was  a  dangerous  incline  for  such 
young  feet,  and  Ah  Lee  knew  it. 

"  Look  ou',  boy  !  You  fall,  sure  /  "  he 
exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet.  But  Tom- 
mie kept  on,  and  was  soon  dancing  up- 
on-the  big  rock  and  shouting  at  the  roar- 
ing creek. 

Then  it  was  that,  all  unbidden,  the 
banished  demon  came  creeping  back  to 
Ah  Lee.  One  little  push,  and  Murphy's 
boy  would  be  in  the  clutch  of  death, 
down  by  the  playful  trout.  His  swarthy 
cheek  burned  anew  with  the  shame  of 
the  whip-lash.  His  barely  smouldering 
hatred  burst  again  into  fierce  flame. 

But  before  he  could  obey  the  devilish 
prompter,  there  came  a  shrill  little 
scream  —  and  he  was  alone  on  the  rock. 
Vengeance  had  come  without  effort  from 
him.  Murphy's  boy  had,  without  any 
pushing,  slipped  and  fallen  over  the  rock 
into  the  deep  pool ! 

Ah  Lee  shut  his  eyes.  His  yellowish- 
brown  face  grew  ashen.  His  knees  trem- 
bled as  he  half  turned  to  steal  off  down 
the  canon,  and  hide  in  his  cabin  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  do,  and  he  might  have  done 
it,  but  for  a  gurgling,  gasping,  pitiful  cry 
of 

"  Lee  !  Lee  !  " 

It  was  not  Murphy's  boy,  but  little 
Tommie  calling  to  him,  and  with  a  smoth- 
ered yell,  like  a  wild  beast  in  pain,  Ah 
Lee  sprang  to  the  rescue. 

Across  the  rock  his  thick  boots  clat- 
tered. Into  the  ice-cold  water  he  rushed 
up  to  his  waist,  to  his  shoulders,  deeper 
yet,  to  his  snub  nose,  before  his  eager 


brown  hands  could  grasp  the  flaxen  head 
now  drowning  in  the  eddies  where  the 
trout  had  played. 

Dragging  the  body  out  and  giving  one 
wild  glance  at  the  ghastly  little  face, 
with  the  dripping  light  hair  flung  across 
the  tender  white  forehead,  he  scrambled 
up  over  the  rock,  and  shouldering  his 
limp  burden  started  up  the  bank.  If  he 
could  get  Tommie  home  to  Doctor  Mor- 
gan before  life  was  utterly  extinct, — that 
was  his  one  thought.  Clutching  the  lit- 
tle wet  form  fiercely,  he  dug  his  boot  • 
heels  and  toes  into  the  yielding  gravel. 

Great  masses  of  sand  and  rocks,  and 
rotting  wood,  often  slid  down  the  steep 
bank  into  the  gorge,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause of  Ah  Lee's  and  Tommie's  recent 
descent  one  of  these  avalanches  started 
slowly  from  the  top  as  the  desperate 
Chinaman  came  staggering  swiftly  up- 
ward. He  saw  it  instantly,  and  he  knew 
his  danger,  as  he  was  directly  in  its  way. 
It  was  useless  to  turn  to  one  side,  or  re- 
treat. He  had  already  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, the  land-slide  was  as  yet  barely 
moving,  brush  roots  slowly  giving  way, 
and  the  whole  mass  toppling  before  the 
plunge.  Gritting  his  yellow  teeth  de- 
spairingly, with  one  last  mighty  effort 
Ah  Lee  darted  upward  upon  the  trem- 
bling earth,  and  threw  his  small  burden 
free  and  clear  up  over  the  bank  on  the 
solid  green  turf. 

As  he  did  so,  a  jagged  rock  shot  out 
from  the  slide,  and  losing  his  footing  Ah 
Lee  went  down  before  it,  with  a  hope- 
less cry  like  a  warrior  slain  in  battle. 

Loud  shouts  soon  echoed  through  the 
canon,  but  he  did  not  hear  them.  He 
was  lying  half  covered  with  debris,  close 
by  the  big  gray  rock,  with  a  fearful  gash 
cut  deep  into  his  shaven  head.  Crushed 
and  senseless  he  lay  at  the  bottom,  while 
at  the  top  of  the  gully  Doctor  Morgan, 
a  kindly  faced  old  gentleman,  with  Mur- 
phy the  foreman,  and  half  a  dozen  scared 
ranchmen  standing  by,  was  rolling  little 
Tommie  on  the  grass,  trying  to  bring 
the  life  back  to  the  blue  eyes. 
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"  It 's  that  thafe  Ah  Lee,  that  did  it ! " 
moaned  Murphy  brokenly,  the  tears 
streaming  unheeded  down  his  rough 
face.  "  I  know  it 's  him  as  kilt  the  poor 
little  kid ! "  he  added,  as  the  Doctor 
made  no  reply.  "  Damn  his  black  soul 
to  hell !  Why  did  n't  he  kill  me,  if  he 
wanted  revinge  ?  Tommie,  me  bye  !  me 
bye ! " 

"  Tommie  is  not  dead,  I  tell  you,  Mur- 
phy," replied  Doctor  Morgan,  rising 
from  his  knees  by  the  boy's  side.  "  He 
is  coming  round  all  right.  See,  he  is 
opening  his  eyes  now.  But  it's  lucky 
you  missed  him  as  you  did,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  here.  What  did  you  say 
about  Ah  Lee  ?  Why  man,  the  boy  has 
been  half  drowned  in  the  creek.  Who 
pulled  him  out  and  brought  him  up 
here?  Did  n't  we  hear  the  land-slide? 
Ah  Lee  is  more  likely  to  be  down  there 
dead  himself,  than  to  have  killed  Tom- 
mie. Sykes,  you  men,  go  down  and  see." 

A  few  minutes  of  silence,  during  which 
little  Tommie  opened  his  eyes  weakly, 
and  then  the  Doctor  said  sharply  : 

"Yes,  they've  found  him.  Murphy, 
you  take  the  boy  up  to  the  house ;  wrap 


him  up  after  you  Ve  rubbed  hi  m  down, 
and  give  him  a  drop  more  of  whisky. 
He  is  alive,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are 
bringing  up  a  dead  Chinaman." 

"God  save  the  poor  divil !  "  ejaculate  d 
Murphy,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, thankfulness,  and  horror  mingled. 

Perhaps  He  did.  At  all  events,  after 
weeks  of  confinement  in  the  little  red- 
wood cabin,  tough  and  toil-hardened  Ah 
Lee  took  hold  of  life  again. 

One  quiet  evening  not  long  ago,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Doctor  Morgan's  ranch, 
as  a  queer  chanting  sound  came  from  a 
small  cabin  under  the  hill.  A  flaxen- 
haired  little  boy  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  hut,  apparently  listening. 

"What  is  it  ? "  I  asked  of  Murphy,  the 
ranch  foreman. 

"  That  ?  "  he  answered,  "  Oh,  that 's  Ah 
Lee  singing.  He  often  does  of  a  Sath- 
urday  night,  an'  me  bye  Tommie  loikes 
ter  hear  the  haythen.  Oi'm  down  on  the 
Chinee,  as  much  as  any  man,  but  Ah 
Lee  an'  me  is  good  friends  enough." 

And  then  Murphy,  in  his  own  rough 
way,  proceeded  to  tell  me  the  story  I 
have  here  written. 

Charles  Robert  Barker. 
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IT  is  obvious  to  every  reflective  mind 
that  in  this  century,  and  especially  in 
this  country,  the  unprecedentedly  rapid 
progress  in  material  development,  and 
the  overwhelming  supremacy  of  the  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
as  the  chief  end  of  human  existence,  has 
in  a  measure  dwarfed  the  moral  side  of 
man's  nature,  and  stifled  those  lofty  and 
noble  aspirations  of  the  soul  which  link 
us  with  the  spiritual  and  with  the  divine. 
Under  these  influences  a  cheerless  phi- 
losophy has  grown  up,  which  clings  to 
the  earth,  reduces  the  mind  to  a  mechan- 
ical condition,  and  nourishes  the  grovel- 
ing proclivities  of  man's  lower  nature. 
One-sided  views  and  exclusive  systems 
have  flourished,  and  empiricism,  bigotry, 
and  dogmatism  threaten  overwhelming 
supremacy  with  the  popular  mind. 

Amidst  the  influences  thus  tending  to 
foster  the  cheerless  spirit  of  utilitarian- 
ism, there  is  in  our  day  and  generation 
danger  that  Truthfulness  may  be  subor- 
dinated to  Expediency.  The  miserable 
and  degrading  maxim,  that  the  "  end 
justifies  the  means,"  seems  to  have  taken 
so  relentless  a  grasp  upon  the  people  of 
our  country,  that  there  is  serious  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  voice  of  truth  may 
be  suppressed.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  truthfulness  lies  at  the  basis  of  real 
character  ;  it  is  the  origin  and  the  parent 
of  all  that  is  virtuous,  ennobling,  and 
glorious  in  human  nature.  So  all-per- 
vading and  powerful  is  this,  that  a  parent 
cannot  be  too  anxious  in  relation  to  the 
least  departure  from  truth,  even  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  childhood ;  for  it  is 
almost  always  the  forerunner  of  degra- 
dation, disgrace,  and  crime.  The  records 
of  our  courts  bear  fearful  testimony  to 
the  disregard  of  the  obligation  of  oaths ; 
and  the  attendant  elements  of  demoral- 


ization and  debasement  seem  to  per- 
meate every  ramification  of  society.  The 
crime  of  perjury  is  so  difficult  to  estab- 
lish, that  false-swearing  has  become  the 
recognized  resort  of  unscrupulous  men. 
And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  accord- 
ing to  well  founded  biological  principles, 
the  propensity  to  such  vices  is  liable, 
after  a  few  generations,  to  become  he- 
reditary, it  is  really  fearful  to  contem- 
plate the  alarming  prevalence  of  those 
degrading  sentiments  which  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  public  and  private  moral- 
ity. 

The  very  essence  of  morality,  in  the 
most  exalted  sense  of  that  term,  con- 
sists in  truthfulness ;  for  it  embraces 
sincerity,  honesty,  and  the  entire  group 
of  manly  virtues.  On  the  other  hand 
the  very  essence  of  immorality,  in  the 
most  despicable  sense  of  that  term,  is 
mendacity  or  untruthfulness  ;  for  it  in- 
cludes deception,  dishonor,  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  debasing  vices.  The 
most  immoral  and  the  most  detestable 
wretch  in  the  world  is  the  liar  ;  for  he  is 
capable  of  any  act  hoVvever  low  and  mean, 
and  will  not  scruple  to  perpetuate  any 
crime  however  atrocious. 

In  business  life  it  is  insincerity,  double- 
dealing,  and  want  of  candor,  that  sap  the 
foundations  of  confidence  and  integrity, 
and  thus  debase  the  whole  moral  charac- 
ter. In  political  life,  analogous  effects 
are  manifested.  It  is  the  intrigue  and 
chicanery  of  party  managers  that  have 
degraded  the  standard  of  political  honor 
so  low,  that  it  has  become  a  by-word  in 
the  land.  In  like  manner  it  is  the  hyp- 
ocrites, — "  the  sanctimonious  embez- 
zlers, the  pious  defaulters,  the  impure 
shepherds  of  susceptible  flocks,  —  that 
undermine  the  morals  of  a  people." 

If  we  analyze  the  sentiments  of  right- 
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eous  indignation  that  are  aroused  in 
every  virtuous  mind  by  such  acts  of  tur- 
pitude, we  shall  discover  that  a  large  ele- 
ment in  them  may  be  traced  to  our 
inherent  detestation  of  untnithfulness. 
It  is  the  deceit,— the  insincerity,— the 
duplicity,— that  overwhelms  the  virtu- 
ous man  with  disgust  and  indignation. 
It  is  the  same  group  of  debasing  attrib- 
utes that  very  justly  invests  the  "  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing  "  with  such  a  detest- 
able character,  and  renders  his  example 
so  demoralizing  to  the  community  at 
large. 

The  longer  we  live  the  more  we  are 
impressed  with  the  supreme  importance 
of  genuineness  in  character.  Whatever 
may  be  man's  vocation  in  life,  let  him 
be  true  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  men. 
We  can  overlook  many  frailties  of  human 
nature,  provided  the  man  is  truthful ;  we 
can  palliate  many  follies  and  foibles,  if 
he  is  only  true  to  himself.  Indeed,  the 
untruthful  man  is  in  reality  a  libel  upon 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  honorable  in 
humanity.  His  whole  life  is  one  pro- 
longed falsehood ;  —  he  is  false  to  him- 
self,—  he  is  false  to  his  fellow-man, —  he 
is  false  to  his  Creator !  Such  a  despic- 
able creature  is,  literally,  a  fraud  on  all 
that  is  pure,  and  lofty,  and  enobling  in 
human  nature  ;  and  his  example  and  in- 
fluence tend  to  debase  all  those  who  may 
chance  to  come  within  the  pestilential 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  him. 

Much  just  obloquy  and  opprobrium, 
and  much  legitimate  ridicule,  have  been 
cast  upon  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  so-called  "  Codes  of  Honor,"  as  well 
as  upon  the  sentiments  of  "chivalry" 
usually  associated  with  them.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one  who  looks  beneath  the  surface  of 
things,  that  some  of  these  principles 
and  sentiments  have  their  origin  deep 
within  the  most  ennobling  virtues  which 
crown  the  highest  types  of  manhood. 
The  cultivation  of  those  sentiments 
which  placed  courageand  veracity  among 
the  cardinal  virtues,— which  keep  alive 


that  high  sense  of  honor  which  prompts 
to  deeds  of  valor  and  heroism, —  which 
carefully  cherished  that  high  esteem  for 
women  which  produced  exalted  and  re- 
fined ideas  of  romantic  gallantry  and 
the  generous  protection  of  the  defense- 
less,—  must  assuredly  (notwithstanding 
the  many  follies  and  abuses  that  were 
associated  with  them)  be  classed  among 
the  ennobling  agencies  of  civilization. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  in  every  civil- 
ized community  some  code  of  honorable 
sentiment  must  separate  virtue  from 
vice, —  high  and  noble  aspirations  from 
low  and  debasing  principles  ;  and  if  we 
analyze  it,  we  shall  find  that  truthfulness 
as  contrasted  with  untrutkfulness  forms 
the  real  basis  of  the  sentiment.  The 
man  of  honor  is  the  truthful  man  ;  the 
dishonorable  wretch  is  the  liar. 

Moreover,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  general  prevalence  of  mendaci- 
ty or  the  want  of  veracity  in  any  com- 
munity would  not  only  be  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  the  individuals  thus 
deceived  and  misled,  but,  by  undermin- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  human  confi- 
dence and  integrity,  would  tend  to  throw 
back  the  whole  race  of  civilized  man- 
kind into  that  barbarism  from  which  it 
has  emerged,  and  progressively  ascended 
through  still  purer  air  and  still  brighter 
sunshine,  to  that  noble  height  which  it 
boasts  to  have  reached  in  modern  times. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  ve- 
racity, —  so  important  to  the  happiness 
of  all,  and  yet  subject  to  so  many  temp- 
tations of  personal  interest  to  the  viola- 
tion of  it, —  should,  in  all  civilized  na- 
tions, have  had  a  very  high  place  assigned 
to  it  among  the  virtues. 

Hence,  it  is  almost  appalling  to  con- 
template the  increasing  supremacy  of 
those  sordid  agencies  which  tend  grad- 
ually to  induce  a  progressive  decadence 
of  truthfulness  among  civilized  com- 
munities. Every  ramification  of  society 
proclaims  that  at  this  epoch,  and  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  there  is  a  most 
urgent  need  that  man's  faith  in  the  eter- 
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nal  and  indestructible  nature  of  the 
empire  of  truth  should  be  invigorated, 
strengthened,  and  fortified.  This  can- 
not be  effected  in  a  moment,  or  even  in 
a  century ;  it  must  be  the  result  of  pro- 
longed and  persistent  effort.  Perhaps 
it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  slow 
process  of  evolution  operating  during 
thousands  of  generations.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
development  and  growth  of  those  en- 
nobling sentiments  of  humanity  which 
are  the  legitimate  offsprings  of  high  and 
generous  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
must  inevitably  tend,  in  some  measure, 
to  counteract  the  prevailing  sordid  influ- 
ences, and  ultimately  to  fortify  the  cite- 
dels  of  truth.  Let  us  look  at  other 
influences  operating  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  almost  self-evident  that  the  rea- 
basis  of  the  genuine  and  truthful  charl 
acter  must  be  laid  in  the  sacredness  of 
domestic  life.  In  the  hallowed  precincts 
of  the  family  circle,  even  in  the  lispings 
of  infancy,  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and  evil,  of 
virtue  and  vice.  The  noble  parent  who 
trains  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of 
infancy  into  all  the  virtue,  and  the 
power,  and  the  wisdom  of  manhood,  — 
who  forms  of  a  creature,  perhaps  the 
frailest  and  the  feeblest  of  animals,  the 
intelligent  and  fearless  sovereign  of  the 
whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter 
of  Nature,  the  adorer  and  almost  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Divinity,  —  assuredly 
performs  a  transformation  so  wonderful 
as  to  command  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  And  while  the  helpless  subject  of 
this  great  moral  and  intellectual  training 
is  every  moment  requiring  the  tender  aid 
which  maternal  affection  can  alone  be- 
stow,—  with  an  understanding  that  may 
rise  from  truth  to  truth  to  the  sublim- 
est  discoveries,  or  may  forever  remain 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and 
with  susceptibilities  of  vice  that  may  be 
repressed,  and  of  virtue  that  may  be 
cherished, — it  is  evident  that  it  is  im- 


possible to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  checking  what  is  evil,  and  of  foster- 
ing what  is  good.  It  is  too  late  to  lie 
by,  in  indolent  indulgence  of  affections 
till  vice  be  already  formed  in  the  little 
being  whom  we  love,  and  to  labor  then 
to  remove  it,  and  to  substitute  the  vir- 
tue that  is  opposite  to  it.  As  a  general 
fact,  vice  already  implanted  is  almost 
beyond  our  power  to  eradicate.  It  is 
only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity 
that  we  can  with  much  reason  expect  to 
overcome  it  by  the  moral  motives  and 
influences  which  we  are  capable  of  pre- 
senting. To  distinguish  the  propensity 
before  it  has  expanded  itself,  to  tame 
those  passions  which  are  never  to  rage, 
and  to  prepare  at  a  distance  the  virtues 
of  future  years,  implies  a  sagacity  and  a 
watchfulness  that  can  only  spring  from 
the  precious  fountains  of  maternal  solici- 
tude and  affection. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  foun- 
tains that  are  to  be  purified  lie  within  the 
sacred  domains  of  our  homes.  Around 
these  sanctuaries  should  instinctively 
cluster  all  those  tender  and  endearing 
associations,  which  should  impart  an 
inexpressible  charm  to  the  surround- 
ings of  childhood,  and  should  tend  to 
cherish  those  groups  of  noble  virtues 
and  sentiments  which  are  at  once  the 
bulwark  and  glory  of  youth  and  man- 
hood, and  the  solace  and  pride  of  old 
age.  Is  this  the  character  of  the  homes 
of  all  the  parents  who  may  chance  to 
read  these  lines  ?  Are  all  of  them  the 
abodes  of  those  tender  affections,  of 
that  joyous  happiness,  of  that  perpetual 
gladness,  of,  in  short,  that  group  of  lovely 
virtues  which  is  the  origin  and  source 
of  all  things  that  it  is  delightful  to  re- 
member in  childhood  and  in  youth  ? 
Are  there  no  ghastly  skeletons  con- 
cealed in  some  dark  closets  ?  Are  there 
no  examples  of  insincerity,  of  duplicity, 
or  other  protean  forms  of  untruthful- 
ness,  to  be  found  within  these  sacred  pre- 
cincts ?  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  it  is 
absolutely  certain,  that  within  the  inner- 
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most  sanctuaries  of  many  modern  Amer- 
ican  homes,   idols   have  been  secretly 
installed,    infinitely  more  hideous   and 
pernicious  than  those  which  Lord  Bacon 
endeavored  to  overthrow  in  the  corridors 
of  our  intellectual  temple.    Their  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  character,  as  well  as 
the  future   destiny  of  the  little  helpless 
beings   that  respond  with  sympathetic 
impressibility  to  every  modification  of 
their  environment,  is  profound  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  express.     It 
would  be  quite  out  of  my  province  to 
go  into  specific  details,  but  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  every  parent  how  fearfully 
pernicious  in  home  circles  must  be  the 
effects  of  these  idols  of  untruthfulness. 
While  I  would  thus  earnestly  impress 
upon  parents,  and  especially  upon  moth- 
ers, the  supreme  importance  of  purifying 
the  sanctuaries  of  home,  as  the   most 
efficacious  means  of  developing  in  early 
childhood  those  sentiments  and  virtues 
which  are  to  adorn  manhood,  I  should 
not  forget  that  the  period  of  youth,  dur- 
ing which  parental  supervision  is,  in  a 
measure,  withdrawn,  is  not  exempt  from 
similar  influences  tending  to  exalt  or  to 
debase  the  character  of  the  mature  man. 
It  may  be  well  to  premise,  however,  that 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  all 
the  essential  elements  of  character  be- 
come established  for  good  or  evil  much 
earlier  in  life  than  most  persons  imagine. 
Many  traits  manifest  themselves  during. 
the  earliest  periods  of  childhood, —  some 
of  them  even  in  the  cries  and  incoherent 
lispings  of  infancy.     It  may  be  enunci- 
ated as  a  fact,  abundantly  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  the  fundamental  basis 
of  human  character  is  formed  before  the 
youth  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
Our  experience  fortifies  the  induction, 
that  the  character  manifested  by  the 
student  during  his  college  life  is  never 
altered  in  any  of  its  essential  features 
during  his  subsequent  career  in  man. 
hood ;  habits  may  be  acquired  or  relin- 
quished, but  no  essential  trait  of  charac- 
ter is  changed. 


Nevertheless,  while  the  foregoing  facts 
point  significantly  to  the  tender  periods 
of  infancy  and  childhood  as  the  forma- 
tive epochs  of  character,  yet,  in  view  of 
the  latency  of  the  propensities  to  virtue 
or  vice,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  re- 
flective mind,  that  during  the  period  of 
youth,  generous  culture  of  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  nature  affords  the  most 
powerful  means  of  checking  or  counter- 
acting the  growth  of  thosedebasing  vices 
which  may  have  taken  root  during  earlier 
life.     In  the  busy  turmoil  of  active  life, 
we  need  all  the  strengthening  influences 
of  such  elevating  and  ennobling  moral 
sentiments,  to  fortify  us  against  the  as- 
saults of  the  sordid  agencies  which  are 
so  potent  in  this  age,  and  especially  in 
this  country.   Without  these  sentiments 
domestic  life  loses  its  charm,  and  even 
social  existence  is  robbed  of  those  fea- 
tures which  impart  its  most  refining  in- 
fluences.   It  is  the  development  of  these 
refinements  of  human  nature  that  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  elevation  of  the 
civilized  man  above  the  barbarian,  and 
renders  him  capable  of  those  enjoyments 
and  pleasures  which  nourish  and  vivify 
the  ennobling  sentiments  of  humanity. 
The  humanizing  influences  of  the  em- 
bellishments of  civilization  have  long 
been  the  dream  of  philosophers  and  of 
philanthropists.     The  ideal  justice  fore- 
shadowed in  Plato's  Republic,  was  an 
early  attempt  to  harmonize  the  discord- 
ant   elements   of    society,   and    reduce 
them  to  order,  and  beauty,  and  rhythm. 
In  like  manner,  in  later  times,  we  have 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and 
the  Oceana  of  James  Harrington.  While 
admitting  that  such  figments  of  the  im- 
agination are  rudely  set  aside  by  the 
realities  of  life,  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
that  through  these  refining  and  aesthetic 
influences    the  most   exalted  types    of 
humanity  have  been  evolved,  the  most 
ennobling  sentiments  cherished,  and  the 
loftiest  aspirations  inspired. 

The  general  diffusion  of  these  higher 
tastes  and  sentiments  must,  from  the 
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very  nature  of  things,  be  exceedingly 
slow  and  gradual.  They  are  the  growth 
of  centuries  of  national  quietude,  and  of 
intellectual  and  moral  repose.  They 
wither  under  the  blighting  influences  of 
turbulent  times.  But  in  our  own  period 
of  comparative  national  tranquillity, 
there  are  causes  in  operation  that  most 
seriously  impair  our  progress  towards 
the  ideal  of  humanity.  One  of  the  most 
potent  of  these  impediments  arises  from 
the  non-recognition  of  the  slowness  of 
the  processes  of  evolution.  We  are  rest- 
less and  impatient ;  we  desire  to  accel- 
erate the  operations  of  nature.  Such  ac- 
celerative  interference  is  either  speedily 
disastrous,  or  in  the  end  obstructive  to 
real  healthy  growth.  The  evil  influence 
of  injudicious  interference  with  the  slow 
processes  of  evolution  pervades  all  the 
elements  of  civilization. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
immeasurably  greater  scope  which  man 
has  gained  by  the  more  complete  subor- 
dination of  the  great  agencies  of  nature, 
for  rendering  his  outward  life  intense 
and  diversified,  has  a  tendency  not  only 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  overweening  self- 
conceit  and  selfishness,  but  to  dwarf  the 
moral  side  of  our  nature,  and  to  suppress 
those  noble  and  lofty  aspirations  of  the 
soul  which  link  us  with  the  highest 
types  of  humanity.  It  is,  perhaps,  chiefly 
to  this  all-pervading  influence  that  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  and  cause  of 
that  decadence  of  truthfulness  which  I 
have  already  characterized  as  the  pre- 
vailing vice  of  modern  times.  This  dis- 
cordant condition  of  things  may  in  a 
measure  be  the  normal  result  of  the  ex- 
isting phase  of  social  and  intellectual 
development ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  inevitable  and  unavoidable. 
But  it  would  be  a  grave  and  fatal  error 
to  imagine  that  these  debasing  and  de- 
grading tendencies  are  the  necessary 
result  or  the  legitimate  outcome  of  high 
physical  development.  On  the  contrary, 
to  the  right-minded  and  the  right-hearted 
inquirer,  every  important  step  that  has 


been  made  in  the  domain  of  applied  sci" 
ence  contributes  largely  to  enrich  and  to 
vivify  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  mankind, 
and  every  new  disclosure  which  is  re- 
vealed in  the  physical  world  only  serves 
to  cherish  a  more  vivid  appreciation  of 
that  child  like  humility  which  is  the  nat- 
ural offspring  of  the  proper  contempla- 
tion of  those  silent,  hidden,  and  grand 
activities  that  operate  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  nature. 

The  gloomy,  pessimistic  view  that 
some  intelligent  minds  take  of  the  influ- 
ence of  physical  development  upon  the 
moral  side  of  humanity,  may  be  traced 
to  the  feeling  of  insecurity  that  arises 
in  the  ill-instructed  multitude,  wherever 
old  and  deep-rooted  errors  are  exploded 
by  the  increase  of  knowledge.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  they  mistake  a  transient  phase 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  for  a  per- 
manent condition  of  scientific  develop- 
ment. We  may  rest  assured  that  the 
discord  is  only  transitory.  The  king- 
dom of  truth  cannot  be  persistently  at 
variance  with  itself.  Order  and  harmony 
between  the  great  faculties  of  the  soul 
will  be  ultimately  established.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  reason  and  conscience, — 
the  elements  of  man's  higher  life,  —  can 
never  be  crushed  out  or  extinguished ; 
the  social  and  domestic  instincts  are  ever 
evolving  moral  affections,  —  love,  self- 
denial,  sacrifice,  heroism,  —  which  serve 
to  exalt  and  purify  the  earthly  career  of 
man.  The  foundations  of  these  moral 
and  religious  sentiments  are  unassail- 
able ;  for  they  are  laid  deep  in  man's  con- 
sciousness. 

He  who  knows  that  all  kinds  of  truth 
are  intimately  related,  and  that  all  the 
best  hopes  and  encouragements  vouch- 
safed to  our  nature  must  be  consistent 
with  truth,  will  need  no  argument  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  must  be  the 
surest  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of 
those  grovelingsentiments  which  threat- 
en to  undermine  th  e  foundations  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  stifle  the  noblest  aspira- 
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tions  of  the  human  soul.  Moreover,  the 
student  has  so  frequently  been  brought 
to  contemplate  the  great  truths  which 
have  fallen  within  the  comprehension  of 
man,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  dwelt 
in  a  sort  of  social  communion  with  the 
everlasting  source  of  truth.  The  benign 
influence  of  the  general  diffusion  of  such 
an  atmosphere  of  truth  may,  (to  borrow 
an  illustration  from  Seneca,)  in  this  re- 
spect, be  compared  to  that  of  light,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  approach,  without  de- 
riving from  it  some  faint  coloring,  even 
though  we  should  not  sit  in  the  very 
sunshine ;  or  to  that  of  precious  odors, 
amid  which  we  cannot  long  remain,  with- 
out bearing  away  with  us  some  portion 
of  the  fragrance. 

But  it  is  the  inlierited  propensities  to 
vice  that  constitute  the  most  serious 
and  the  most  obnoxious  obstructions  to 
the  development  of  those  exalted  senti- 
ments which  tend  to  elevate  the  moral 
side  of  man's  nature,  and  to  assimilate 
him  to  the  divine.  Even  the  careful 
training  of  infancy  and  childhood,  en- 
forced by  the  tender  solicitudes  prompt- 
ed by  maternal  love,  seem  to  be  almost 
powerless  to  suppress  the  inherited  pro- 
clivities to  crime  and  to  vice.  It  seems 
to  be  a  biological  principle,  that  inherit- 
ance of  vicious  traits  is  the  general  rule, 
ami  non-inheritance  is  the  anomaly.  The 
statistics  of  crime  afford  appalling  testi- 


mony of  the  ineradicable  character  of 
such  transmitted  traits.  It  appears  to 
be  literally  the  fact,  that  vice  becomes 
entailed,  "visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fa- 
thers upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation."  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  realize  in  what  manner  and 
by  what  means  human  agencies  could 
counteract  or  stifle  such  transmitted 
characteristics.  The  only  hope  seems 
to  be  in  the  practical  realization  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  sexual  selection,  the 
efficacy  of  which  in  such  matters  is  abun- 
dantly evident  in  the  breeding  of  our 
domestic  animals.  So  far  as  the  human 
race  is  concerned,  this  realization  may 
possibly  be  secured  in  the  remote  future, 
as  the  hopeful  result  of  the  social  evolu- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  some  con- 
solation to  recollect  that  in  the  physical 
world,  as  is  well-known,  the  pursuit  of 
truth  has  invariably  satisfied  the  boldest 
demands  of  the  most  refined  civilization. 
Thus,  while  truth  is  so  beautiful  that  it 
justifies  and  rewards  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain it,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  fruitful 
that  it  carries  along  with  it  its  own  rec- 
ompense. We  may  rest  assured  that  it 
is  equally  true,  that  every  moral  truth > 
when  securely  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
man,  is  sure  to  develop,  at  the  proper 
time,  each  virtue  that  adorns  and  beau- 
tifies life. 

John  LeContc. 
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A  STUDY  OF  SKILLED  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


I. 


THE  right  of  those  who  labor  to  asso- 
ciate in  unions  and  other  organizations 
has  in  the  past  been  looked  upon  with 
mistrust  and  suspicion,  and  until  the 
opening  of  the  present  century  has  never 
had  the  full  protection  of  law,  or  the 
countenance  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
true  that  at  periods  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  politicians  used  the 
working  men  as  they  occasionally  use 
them  now,  for  selfish  ends,  and  conferred 
on  them  temporary  privileges  ;  or  pow- 
erful rulers,  in  order  to  develop  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  encouraged  their  organiza- 
tions, only  to  destroy  them  when  they 
had  attained  strength  enough  to  be 
feared. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject by  enthusiasts  who  look  upon  these 
organizations  as  the  means  of  hastening 
the  millennium,  and  by  others  who  can 
see  in  them  no  good,  but  fear  much  evil, 
that  the  reader  who  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  familiarizing  himself  with  them, 
—  who  has  never  worked  in  the  shop  or 
otherwise  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  men  who  constitute  them,  and 
the  men  who  keep  outside  them,  or  been 
an  employer  of  labor, — is  apt  to  reach  a 
prejudiced  conclusion,  (if  he  can  reach 
any  at  all)  influenced  by  his  prejudices 
and  surroundings.  What  effect  will 
such  organizations  have  upon  the  men 
of  the  country  who  earn  their  daily 
bread  as  mechanics  and  laborers  ?  How 
will  they  affect  the  material  industries, 
and  what  will  be  their  influence  on  the 
skilled  industries,  controlled  by  manu- 
facturing firms  and  corporations  employ- 
ing men  to  operate  machinery  that  does 
the  work  heretofore  done  by  hand  labor  ? 
A  glance  at  the  past  history  of  labor  and 
trade  organizations,  a  closer  study  of  in- 


dividual unions,  a  retrospect  of  the  con- 
dition of  labor,  and  a  sketch  of  some 
strikes  and  lockouts,  may  enable  the 
reader  to  realize  that  the  subject  is  worth 
all  that  has  been  written  about  it,  and 
more. 

No  one  has  been  more  prompt  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  condition  of  manufac- 
turing than  the  skilled  mechanic  him- 
self, who,  in  fact,  is  today  the  product 
of  this  new  order  of  things,  and  has  ac- 
cepted machinery  as  his  ally,  he  being 
its  master  and  guide,  and  supplying  the 
machine  with  the  brains  which  it  lacks. 
This  enables  it  to  do  what  heretofore 
human  hands  alone  could  do.  This  dele- 
gation or  possibly  relegation,  enables  the 
thought,  mind,  and  eye  of  man  to  occupy 
a  higher  and  more  economical  sphere, 
relieving  them  of  such  work  as  can  be 
done  by  inanimate  wood  and  metal 

Yet,  while  the  intelligent  mechanic 
has  been  quick  to  recognize  this  fact,  it 
is  with  the  knowledge  also  that  during 
the  period  of  transition  between  hand 
labor  and  machine  labor  there  may  be, 
and  probably  will  be,  a  time  when  the 
providing  of  bread  and  butter  for  him- 
self and  family  becomes  of  paramount 
importance,  driving  every  other  thought 
into  the  background.  The  reduction  in 
the  number  of  hands,  the  shutting  down 
of  the  works,  or  the  temporary  enforced 
idleness  through  repairs  or  alterations 
in  large  factories,  means  privation  and 
misery  to  many  a  family,  such  as  can  be 
understood  only  by  those  who  suffer. 

We  are  apt  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  "  in 
this  age  of  competition  "  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  many  acts  of  which  we  ought  to 
feel  ashamed,  because  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  age  is  stronger  in  its 
competition  than  any  former  one  ;  nor 
is  there  any  ground  to  suppose  that  com- 
petition has  become  of  a  lower  type,  less 
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emulation  and  more  rivalry  than  before. 
Probably  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

Let  us  see.  In  competition  the  weaker 
has  to  suffer.  For  example  :— a  manu- 
facturer, with  a  plant  of  machinery  able 
to  produce  certain  specific  results,  is 
confronted  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  undersold  in  the  market,  and  on  in- 
vestigation finds  that  his  competitor,  by 
putting  in  improved  machinery  and  cur- 
tailing expenses,  produces  as  good  an 
article  at  a  reduced  cost.  His  only  re- 
course is  to  bring  the  cost  of  his  works 
down  to  that  of  his  competitor,  and  the 
easiest  and  most  tempting  way  open  to 
him  is  to  cut  down  the  earnings  of  his 
hands,  as  this  involves  no  expenditure 
of  capital,  is  distributed  among  the  many, 
and  is  likely  to  be  submitted  to  by  the 
hands  rather  than  loss  of  employment. 
It  is,  however,  merely  a  temporary  suc- 
cess :  the  struggle  of  superiority  in  ma- 
chines is  a  cold  fact.  The  machine  it- 
self is  soulless  and  remorseless  ;  it  is 
worked  to  the  full  limit  of  its  capacity ; 
its  master  has  no  mercy,  and  if  it  fails 
in  results  it  is  thrown  into  the  scrap-heap, 
the  bone-yard,  without  the  slightest  pang 
or  consideration.  The  manufacturer, 
probably  still  finding  that  he  is  behind  in 
the  race,  attempts  to  make  another  re- 
duction in  the  wages  of  his  hands. 

Now  here  is  a  case,  perhaps,  where 
the  employer  has  embarked  all  his  means 
in  his  present  works,  which  are  probably 
encumbered.  He  is  unable  to  recon- 
struct the  plant.  He  may  plainly  state 
the  case  to  his  workmen, — that  his  only 
salvation  is  to  reduce  his  pay  roll  or  shut 
up  his  works,  and  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment those  who  have  grown  up  with 
them,  reared  their  families,  and  built 
their  little  homes  around  them.  Clearly 
it  is  a  hardship  in  either  case ;  but  as  the 
latter  is  the  harder,  a  reduction  in  wages 
is  consented  to,  and  for  a  while  all  goes  on 
as  before,  except  that  the  workmen  have 
each  to  practice  more  self  denial  and 
economy.  If  it  stopped  here  it  might 
be  all  right ;  but  through  the  inability  of 


the  manufacturer  to  put  in  improved 
machinery,  the  evil  day  has  only  been 
postponed  ;  the  first  success  in  reducing 
wages  suggests  a  further  reduction, and 
the  same  statement  is  represented  and 
notice  of  reduction  given.  The  hands 
reflect ;  the  first  reduction  brought  about 
only  a  temporary  relief — will  the  second 
do  any  better  ?  and  as  the  first  deprived 
them  and  their  families  of  some  accus- 
tomed luxuries,  the  second  will  deprive 
them  of  actual  necessities,  a  third  would 
drive  them  into  abject  poverty,  and  the 
thing  most  dreaded  of  all,  helplessness. 
They  therefore  decide  to  consider  the 
matter  in  a  body ;  it  is  discussed  in  meet- 
ing,—  perhaps  some  unwise  things  are 
said,  but  the  result  is  that  they  conclude 
to  stand  by  each  other  and  not  to  accede 
to  the  reduction.  The  hands  go  on  the 
strike,  or  the  employer  closes  down  his 
works  and  locks  out  the  men. 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  one  of 
the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  Later 
we  will  refer  to  these  causes  more  in  de- 
tail, and  will  consider  how  the  antagon- 
ism between  the  employer  and  employed 
may  be  kept  under  control,  and  used  if 
not  to  the  advantage,  at  least  not  to  the 
disaster  of  either. 

The  subject  has  been  one  of  discus- 
sion, and  has  commanded  the  consider- 
ation of  thinkers  for  many  centuries, 
and  it  would  be  an  assumption  to  think 
that  these  conflicts  can  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  altogether  put  an  end  to.  It  is  a 
difficult  subject  to  handle,  because  he 
who  treats  it  has  to  find  a  point  of  view 
uncontrolled  by  master  or  man,  and  free 
himself  from  the  influence  of  his  own 
prejudices  or  personal  interest. 

In  the  remotest  past,  one  can  see  here 
and  there  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
trades,  combinations,  and  associations, 
and  even  of  strikes.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  considered  irreverent  to  call  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  a 
strike,  —  but  it  does  look  very  much  like 
it ;  or  to  call  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  after  having  lived  there  for 
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seven  centuries,  a  lockout.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  exodus  was  voluntary,  and 
made  the  strike  of  the  six  hundred  thous- 
and hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wa- 
ter the  more  effective  ;  while  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  exodus  of  the  industrious 
Moor  was  involuntary,  but  the  lockout 
by  the  Spaniards  was  equally  effective 
and  conclusive.  Theseus,  that  pre-his- 
toric  Athenian,  comes  down  to  us  after 
three  thousand  two  hundred  years  as  a 
protector  of  skilled  labor  and  an  advocate 
of  trades  unions;  while  Numa  Pompilius, 
700  B.  c.,  has  the  credit  of  organizing 
the  guild  of  the  Collegium  Pontificum, 
as  a  nursery  for  the  bridge  builders  of 
that  period.  Rome's  reputation  was  not 
the  best  when  the  city  was  founded,  but 
tramps  and  speculators  rushed  there  in 
great  force,  and  an  ancient  "boom  "  of 
wonderful  activity  soon  built  it  up,  and 
its  attractions  were  such  that  skilled 
workmen,  allured  by  high  wages,  flocked 
there  and  found  ample  employment. 

That  the  labor  union  of  that  period 
became  powerful  enough  to  dictate  terms 
and  to  endanger  the  State  is  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  Tullius  Hostilius,  find- 
ing the  Collegia  Opificum  too  powerful 
and  dangerous,  abolished  them.  But  a 
little  later,  in  order  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  those  connected  with  these  labor 
organizations,  Servius  Tullius  permitted 
their  reorganization  ;  and  under  his  pat- 
ronage so  strong  and  independent  did 
they  feel,  that  they  overstepped  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  formed  and 
went  into  politics,  so  that  in  67  B.  c.  we 
are  informed  that  all  trades  unions  were 
suppressed,  save  those  of  iron  or  copper 
workers,  carpenters,  and  goldsmiths.  It 
seems,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
fears  of  the  powers  that  were,  and  the 
probable  indiscretions  of  the  leaders  of 
the  labor  leagues,  they  revived  and  flour- 
ished in  Rome,  thirty  guilds,  prosperous 
and  powerful,  existing  there  at  the  time 
of  Constantine ;  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  later,  in  Constantino- 
ple, powerful  guilds  or  trade  leagues 


were  in  existence.  The  extent  of  the 
mechanic  arts  at  this  period,  A.  D.  5  oo, 
was  undoubtedly  much  more  limited 
than  today,  but  at  the  same  time  a  great- 
er amount  of  individual  skill  probably 
existed  among  the  artisans.  The  secrets 
of  special  manipulations  were  guarded 
most  jealously  in  the  family,  and  nearly 
all  the  ancient  guilds  provided  for  fam- 
ily inheritance  of  privileges. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
increasing  strength  and  influence  of 
trades  unions  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  century  in  western  Europe,  and 
towards  the  latter  date  monks  and  me- 
chanics became  badly  mixed,  —  the  Ben- 
edictine monks  notably  being  recognized 
as  good  mechanics,  and  becoming  rivals 
and  antagonists  of  the  trade  guilds  of 
that  period ;  but  five  centuries  later, 
journeymen  as  monks  or  religionists 
combined  in  England  to  raise  the  rate 
of  wages.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
guilds  prospered  throughout  Europe, 
and  from  these  trade  guilds  sprang  those 
sentiments  of  liberty  and  freedom  that 
antagonized  them  so  strongly  to  the 
aristocracy  and  ruling  powers.  From 
the  glimmering  lights  we  have,  a  con- 
stant struggle  seemed  going  on  between 
these  organizations  and  the  government, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  organizations  rivaled  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition.  At 
Magdeburg,  members  of  the  guilds  were 
burned  and  put  to  death,  and  tradition 
has  carried  the  horrors  of  that  period  in 
that  town  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  guilds  in  1300  A.  D.  were  essentially 
democratic,  and  comprised  master,  work- 
men, journeymen,  and  apprentices  ;.but 
later,  becoming  rich,  they  became  aristo- 
cratic. 

Mr;  Thorold  Rodgers,  in  his  "Six  Cen- 
turies of  Work  and  Wages,"  a  work  of 
most  patient  research,  notes  that  manu- 
facturing centers  are  hostile  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  church,  and  as  the  me- 
chanic and  artisan  are  the  elements  of 
such  centers,  the  trade  unions  or  guilds 
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must  have  been  then  hostile  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  church  as  well  as  the 
state.  The  same  author  states  that  in 
the  thirteenth  century  the  day  for  the 
laborer  consisted  of  eight  hours,  and 
the  year  3 1 2  working  days.  The  pay  per 
diem  for  a  laborer  was  two  pence,  for  a 
woman  one  penny,  and  for  a  boy  one- 
half  penny.  Artisans  in  London  earned 
from  £6  5s  to  £6  i;s  6d  per  annum,  and 
in  the  country  from  £3  153  to  £4  /s  6d  ; 
house  servants,  thirteen  shillings  and 
four  pence  to  forty  shillings  per  annum, 
with  board  and  lodging.  The  cost  of 
living  to  a  farmer  was  £$  per  annum, 
and  he  gives  the  following  interesting 
facts : 

A.  D.  1562      1563     1570     1573      1577       1578 
Avp.    price ) 

of  latwr       {54.914    4-oH     4.7    4-4*6     4-IOK       4-8 
per  week      ) 

A.  D.   1542  1552  1562  1563  1564  1573  1577  1578 
A vg.  price  \ 

J±dkU[»-°  3.04-0^4.6  a-"  4-04.8H  4.3 
per  week  / 

and  states  that  a  laborer  or  mechanic  in 
1725  could  not  earn  as  much  by  one 
year's  work  as  he  could  in  1495  by  ten 
weeks'  work. 

The  trade  guilds  after  the  fourteenth 
century  began  to  change  in  character, 
and  discarding  the  ordinary  workmen, 
assumed  to  themselves  certain  exclusive 
privileges,  and  lost  that  democratic  char- 
acter which  had  been  their  danger  and 
their  strength.  The  various  organiza- 
tions of  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan  as 
such  became  disrupted,  and  for  a  period 
of  four  hundred  years  we  lose  almost  all 
traces  of  them. 

Meanwhile  the  guilds  allied  them- 
selves with  the  government,  and  were 
gradually  becoming  identified  with  the 
local  governing  bodies  of  towns  and 
cities,  and  receiving  certain  privileges 
from  the  state  became  quite  aristocratic, 
most  worshipful  and  honorable  close 
corporations.  Tracing  them  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  remains  in  Great  Britain, 
whore  alone  they  seemed  to  have  re- 
tained their  identity  intact,  at  this  time 
twelve  principal  and  sixty  minor  guilds, 


with  estate  valued  at  seventy-five  million 
dollars,  and  an  annual  income  of  three 
and  one-half  million  dollars,  exceeding 
the  annual  income  of  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities  and  their  col- 
leges. This  income  of  $2, 500,000  annu- 
ally is  spent  in  high  salaries,  banquets, 
and  charity,  and  so  fat  and  useless  have 
these  guilds  become  that  the  English 
government  is  causing  an  investigation 
to  be  held,  with  the  view  of  abolishing 
them  and  escheating  their  wealth  to  the 
state. 

One  thing  in  their  favor  is  their  recent 
effort  to  give  tuition  to  young  men  by 
establishing  in  London  schools  for  prac- 
tical instruction  in  almost  every  branch 
of  mechanics  and  art.  I  visited  in  1887, 
at  Finsbury,the  shops  belonging  to  these 
trade  guilds,  and  saw  there  some  earnest 
work  and  good  results. 

From  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Germany  and  France 
had  labor  and  industrial  organizations, 
but  they  seemed  to  lack  that  homoge- 
neity, the  result  of  ^intelligent  direction, 
which  gives  permanency  and  stability  to 
any  work. 

Probably  the  decline  of  the  influence 
of  trade  organizations  and  their  collapse, 
particularly  in  Great  Britain,  were  due  to 
their  increasing  wealth,  and  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  political  and  commercial 
power  of  that  country  during  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Moreover,  the  mechanic  and  the 
laborer  were  treated  with  a  rude  hand  by 
Edward  III,  as  the  "Statutes  of  Labor- 
ers" of  1351  evidence.  Two  years  before 
a  dreadful  disease  had  visited  England  ; 
fifty  thousand  died  in  London  alone. 
Labor,  of  course,  became  scarce,  and 
wages  naturally  advanced.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  control  this  labor  by  the 
"  Statutes  of  Laborers,"  which  among 
other  things  fixed  the  price  of  wages, 
and  prohibited  any  one  leaving  his  own 
village  if  he  could  get  work  at  those 
rates,  which  were  put  so  low  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
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life,  that  mechanicsandlaborerswerecon 
stantly  trying  to  improve  their  condition 
by  escaping  from  their  own  villages  to 
other  places  when  their  sei  vices  were  in 
demand.  Rigorous  as  those  laws  were, 
they  were  made  still  more  so  in  1360,  and 
workmen  who  left  their  villages  had 
the  letter  "  F  "  branded  with  a  red  hot 
iron  on  their  foreheads.  So  thoroughly 
impotent  had  all  the  traditions  of  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  past  become, 
that  the  mechanic  and  laborer  were  too 
utterly  helpless  to  even  raise  their  voices 
in  protest ;  and  three  years  later,  1363,  a 
law  was  passed  compelling  workmen  and 
all  persons  not  worth  forty  shillings  to 
wear  a  cloth  called  "  russet,"  the  coars- 
est made,  and  to  be  served  but  -once  a 
day  with  fish  or  meat,  and  the  offal  of 
other  victuals. 

The  laboring  man  was  not  looked  up- 
on as  being  the  possessor  of  his  own 
labor :  it  was  not  a  thing  he  could  sell, 
but  the  government  undertook  to  put  a 
value  on  it  as  it  did  upon  the  coin.  It  is 
true  the  trades  unions  had  done  this  val- 
uing heretofore,  but  they  had  valued  ic 
from  the  opposite  point  of  view.  Adam 
Smith  says,  "  The  property  which  every 
man  has  in  his  own  labour,  as  it  is  the 
original  foundation  of  all  other  property, 
so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable." 
No  such  property  was  recognized  at  the 
time  to  which  we  refer. 

Karl  Marx  adds  later  :  "  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  labor  is  a  creator  of  use-value,  is 
useful  labor,  it  is  a  necessary  condition, 
independent  of  all  forms  of  society,  for 
the  existence  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
an  external,  nature-imposed  necessity, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  material 
exchanges  between  man  and  nature,  and 
therefore  no  life."  The  essential  value 
of  labor  as  stated  by  Marx,  and  the  indi- 
vidual's right  in  his  own  labor,  as  stated 
by  Adam  Smith,  together,  put  in  plain 
language  the  general  proposition. 

To  return  to  the  condition  of  the  la- 
borer and  the  mechanic  at  about  the  time 
of  the  Black  Death,  —  it  is  possible  that 

VOL.  xv. — 26. 


the  presence  of  that  dreadful  plague 
demoralized  the  senses  and  blunted  the 
perception  of  the  people ;  but  the  recov- 
ery from  the  effects  of  the  blight,  while 
it  did  not  immediately  bring  reason  and 
common  sense  back  to  the  authorities, 
did  strengthen  the  cause  of  labor ;  and 
nineteen  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Statute  of  Laborers,  about  long  enough 
for  a  new  generation  to  come  into  life, 
the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  began  cau- 
tiously to  organize..  Ten  years  later, 
this  organization  to  resist  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  oppressive  laws  culminated 
June  loth,  1381,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Wat  Tyler  insurrection,  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  which  Richard  II  made  so  many 
fair  promises,  to  be  so  unfairly  broken. 

The  term  "apprentice"  is  first  men- 
tioned (12  Richard  II,  c.  3)  in  1388,  and 
thereafter  various  laws  were  passed  af- 
fecting apprentices,  whose  term  by  cus- 
tom was  seven  years,  more  or  less  ;  but 
by  Act  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  seven  years 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  one 
could  exercise  a  trade  without  having 
served  this  term.  Afterwards  by  Act 
54  George  III,  c.  96,  the  Elizabethan  act 
was  abolished.  Later  the  feeling  against 
trade  unions  is  shown  by  the  following 
proclamation,  dated  February  14,  1718  : 

"  Whereas  complaint  has  been  made  the  govern- 
ment that  great  number  of  woolcombers  and  weavers 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  lately  formed 
themselves  into  lawless  clubs  and  societies,  which 
had  illegally  presumed  to  use  a  Common  Seal  and 
act  as  Bodie  Corporates  by  making  and  unlawfully 
conspiring  to  execute  certain  By  laws  or  Orders, 
whereby  they  pretend  to  determine  who  had  a  right 
to  the  Trade,  what  and  how  many  apprentices  and 
journeymen  each  man  should  keep  at  once,  together 
with  the  prices  of  all  their  Manufactures  and  the 
manner  and  materials  of  which  they  should  be 
wrought ;  and  that  when  many  of  the  said  conspira- 
tors wanted  work  because  their  Masters  would  not 
submit  to  such  pretended  Orders  and  unreasonable 
Demands,  they  fed  them  with  money,  till  they  could 
again  get  employment  in  order  to  oblige  their  Mas- 
ters to  employ  them  for  want  of  other  hands  ;  and 
that  the  said  Clubs  by  their  great  numbers  and  their 
correspondence  in  several  of  the  trading  Towns  of 
the  Kingdom  became  dangerous  to  the  public  peace, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset 
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where  many  Riots  had  been  committed,  private 
Houses  broken  open,  the  subjects  assaulted,  wounded 
and  put  in  peril  of  their  lives,  great  quantities  of 
Woolen  Goods  cut  and  spoilt,  Prisoners  set  at  Lib- 
erty by  Force  ;  and  that  the  rioters  refused  to  dis- 
perse notwithstanding  the  reading  of  the  proclama- 
tion required  by  the  late  Riot  Act :  —  For  these 
-  this  proclamation,  enjoining  the  putting  of 
the  said  Riot  Act,  svnd  another  Act  made  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI  (entitled  the  Bill  of  Conspiracy 
of  the  Victualles  and  Craftsmen)  in  execution  against 
all  such  as  should  unlawfully  confederate  and  com- 
bine for  the  purposes  above  mentioned  in  particular 
or  for  any  other  illegal  p'urpose  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  aforesaid  Acts." 

The  foregoing  is  interesting,  also,  as 
showing  that  the  labor  organizations  were 
not  entirely  local,  but  in  many  instances 
were  so  well  disseminated  throughout 
the  country  as  to  be  national  in  charac- 
ter. 

While  the  woolcombers  and  weavers 
were  thus  denounced,  it  is  not  unfair  to 
assume  that  they  had  reason  to  "con- 
federate and  combine."  Some  years 
]ater  (1741)  forty  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Tailors  signed  and  issued  the 
following  document  in  the  craft : 

"The  Corporation  of  Tajlers  being  fully  con- 
veened,  Taking  into  our  Consideration  the  disadvan- 
tage our  Trade  labours  under  by  the  smallness  of 
the  Wages,  by  which  we  are  not  able  to  maintain 
our  familys,  we  have  this  day  Enacted  and  solemnly 
Promise  that  from  the  above  date  we  shall  not  work 
for  any  inhabitant  in  this  Borough  out  of  our  dwell- 
ing house  under  sixpence  per  day ;  and  when  we 
work  in  our  dwelling  house  we  .further  bind  and 
oblige  ourselves  not  to  make  the  coarsest  womens 
Gown  under  tenpence  stg.»  &  cloaks  &  capes  not 
under  sixteen  pence  stg.,  each  Tayler  to  pay  three 
shillings  &  four  pence  of  penalty  for  each  fault,  as 
witness  our  hand  and  day  and  date  above  mentioned." 

During  the  period  of  coercion  and  op- 
pression of  the  mechanic  and  artisan, 
the  old  guilds  had  become  "  Livery  and 
Companies,"  which  term  is  still  applied 
to  them,  and  the  separation  from  the 
simplicity  and  democracy  of  the  earlier 
societies  became  more  and  more  marked. 

In  France,  Philip  the  Fair  authorized 
the  organization  of  a  guild  of  lawyers' 
apprentices,  in  1303,  under  the  name  of 
La  Basoche ;  its  president  was  allowed 


to  assume  the  title  of  king.  Their  char- 
ter required  them  to  parade  annually  in 
Paris ;  they  were  organized  into  a  mil- 
itary force,  and  sometimes  10,000  cava- 
liers paraded  dressed  in  blue  and  yellow. 
Their  parades  drew  crowds  to  Paris. 

In  1 548  they  furnished  a  cavalry  corps 
to  Henry  II,  and  by  means  of  the  well 
organized  force  of  six  thousand  men  the 
revolt  in  Guienne  was  quelled.  Like 
all  such  organizations,  they  became  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  be  feared;  but  being 
lawyers  and  not  simply  mechanics,  they 
survived  until  the  French  revolution  of 
1789,  which  had  little  respect  for  law- 
yers or  any  body  else,  extinguished  them. 

In  these  old  trade  unions,  or  guilds, 
there  were  many  prerequisites  of  mem- 
bership worthy  of  emulation  by  the 
modern  organizations.  Excellence  in 
workmanship  and  morality  of  character 
were  essential.  Known  immorality  or 
irregularity  of  conduct  were  causes  for 
expulsion.  Illegitimate  children  could 
not  become  apprentices.  The  dignity 
of  the  calling  was  to  be  maintained  under 
all  circumstances, —  this  last  condition, 
indeed,  became  so  exaggerated  that  the 
calling  was  eventually  overwhelmed  by 
the  dignity. 

In  looking  back  it  strikes  one  as  re- 
markable that  these  industrial  organiza- 
tions could  survive  the  repeated  and 
merciless  attacks  from  those  in  power ; 
their  vitality  was  simply  astonishing, 
and  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  to- 
day, it  is  difficult  to  evade  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  must  have  had  a  founda- 
tion of  human  right  able  to  maintain 
itself  in  spite  of  repression  and  persecu- 
tion. 

For  three  or  four  centuries  the  spirit 
of  the  trade  unions  seems  to  have  been 
broken  and  destroyed.  The  seed  sown 
by  the  old  Collegia  Opificum,  or  perhaps 
long  before,  was,  however,  but  lying  dor- 
mant, to  be  aroused  by  the  industrial 
revolution  wrought  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  the  workshops  and 
factories,  especially  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  substitution  of  the  machine  for  the 
man,  threatening  as  it  did  to  bring  the 
latter  more  directly  under  the  power  and 
control  of  the  owners  of  the  former, 
roused  the  mechanic  to  a  realization  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  and  a 
revival  took  place  about  the  year  1780, 
which  called  forth  a  counterblast  of  new 
laws  against  trades  unions  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  special 
acts  of  parliament  were  passed,  with  a 
view  of  suppressing  such  organizations. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  laws,  trade 
unions  gathered  strength,  and  the  old 
struggle  was  repeated.  Fortunately, 
however,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
liberal  views  found  voice  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  dispassionate  inves- 
tigation was  made  by  a  committee  from 
the  House,  which  in  1824  reported  that 
"these  laws  only  produced  irritation, 
distrust,  and  violence,"  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  country  they  were  repealed.  Par- 
liament then  passed  laws  to  protect 
combinations  of  workmen  or  employers 
from  prosecution  for  conspiracy  under 
the  common  law. 

Under  the  common  law,  convictions 
were  had  in  the  colonies  of  America. 
As  far  back  as  1741,  in  New  York  City, 
certain  bakers  were  tried  for  conspiracy 
to  raise  their  wages,  and  convicted.  In 
1806  some  shoemakers  were  tried  for  the 
same  crime  in  Philadelphia.  The  charge 
to  the  jury  was,  among  other  things,  that 
a  combination  of  workmen  to  raise  wages 
may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  point  of 
view,  one  to  benefit  themselves,  the  oth- 
er to  injure  those  who  do  not  join  their 
society  —  the  rules  of  law  condemn  both. 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  a 
combination  to  raise  their  wages,  and 
they  were  fined  eight  dollars  and  costs  of 
suit,  and  committed  to  jail  until  paid. 
In  1809,  in  New  York,  an  indictment  of 
nine  counts  was  brought  against  John 
Melvin  and  other  journeymen  cordwain- 
ers  for  conspiracy,  being  members  of  a 
trade  union,  and  conspiring  to  raise  their 
wages,  and  to  prevent  others  who  were 


not  members  thereof  from  obtaining 
employment,  and  to  injure  a  master  cord- 
wainer  in  the  exercise  of  his  arts,  etc., 
etc.  The  workmen  offered  to  prove  that 
long  prior  to  the  strike  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  the  employers  had  com- 
bined and  conspired  to  lower  wages ; 
that  the  wages  contended  for  were  rea 
sonable,  etc.  The  Judge  in  his  charge 
says  that  the  means  employed  by  the 
defendant  were  arbitrary  and  unlawful, 
and  come  within  the  common  law. 
They  were  found  guilty,  and  fined  one 
dollar  each  with  costs.  Other  and  sim- 
ilar trials  were  held  with  similar  results 
down  to  1827;  but  the  boot  was  on  the 
other  foot  in  a  suit  brought  against  some 
master  shoemakers,  in  1821,  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  defendants  were  remand- 
ed to  custody  by  Judge  Gibson  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

These  cases  are  cited  to  show  that  the 
common  law  of  conspiracy,  especially 
affecting  trade  combinations  and  strikes, 
was  in  force  equally  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Great  Britain ;  and  although  con- 
victions were  probably  had  under  the 
law  later  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  character  of  the  ver- 
dict that  the  delinquents  were  less 
harshly  dealt  with  here. 

The  abolition  of  the  repressive  laws  in 
Great  Britain  following  the  report  of  the 
committee  of.  1824,  gave  an  impetus  to 
trade'  organizations,  and  by  acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  later,  their  constitution- 
ality was  acknowledged,  and  laws  were 
passed  enabling  trade  unions  to  hold  real 
estate,  etc. 

The  example  of  Great  Britain  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  European  nations,  which 
passed  laws  permitting  such  organiza- 
tions,—  France  in  1864,  Prussia  in  1866, 
North  Germany  in  1869;  and  the  dark 
cloud  that  for  many  centuries  had  hung 
over  the  fortunes  of  trade  and  labor  un- 
ions rolled  away,  to  admit  some  rays  of 
sunshine. 

The  danger  now  was  that  organization 
would  be  overdone,  and  that  strikes  and 
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lockouts  would  be  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception.  But  both  the  enemies 
and  friends  of  the  mechanic  and  working 
man  were  disappointed,  -  a  matter  of 
congratulation  for  both.  Neither  the 
wild  excesses  and  disaster  expected  by 
one  party,  nor  the  illimitable  benefits 
expected  by  the  other,  were  realized ; 
but  that  suffering  has  been  ameliorated, 
intelligence  and  the  cause  of  education 
advanced,  and  a  higher  standard  of  social 
and  moral  comity  recognized,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

The  source  of  trade  unions  m  the 
United  States  is  Great  Britain,  where  in 
1 876  they  contained  1,200,000  members  ; 
and  to  continue  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
into  their  rise  and  progress  there,  be- 
fore touching  on  them  as  they  exist  in 
this  country. 

The  Iron  Founders'  Society  was 
established  in  England  in  1808,  about  sev- 
enteen years  before  legal  restrictions  to 
its  existence  were  withdrawn ;  their 
meetings  used  to  be  in  secret,  and  their 
proceedings  and  writings  were  con- 
cealed, and  kept  so  as  to  be  easily  re- 
moved or  destroyed.  The  society  is  now 
over  eighty  years  old,  and  the  secretary 
has  recently  published  a  statement  of 
its  condition  at  seven  stated  periods, 
which  I  have  condensed  as  follows  : 

Year..  1831  1837  1847  1857   18^7   1877   1887 

Mem- 

I)ers..i.i20  2,355  4,638  6,421  10,839  12,612  11,718 
In-  $11,00041,00068,00080,000148,900 182,700231,300 

•'  :r 

The  wages  paid  per  week  for  certain 
periods  were  as  follows  : 

(1831  1835  1844  1854  1864  1874  1884 
Y  Mr \  to  to  to  to  to  to  to 

1 1834  1843  l853  J863  1873  1883  1886 
Wages,  per  week.  .$5.83  5.93  5.77  6.12  6.56  6.62  6.12 

In  the  last  period  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
members  and  a  decrease  in  rate  of  wa- 
ges, indicating  defection  in  the  ranks,  or 
stagnation  in  business.  The  working 
hours  are  54  per  week.  The  amount 
paid  out  for  benevolent  purposes  and 
benefits  by  this  organization  for  the  pe_ 
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riod  of  years  of  which  it  has  reliable  rec- 
ord, is  as  follows  : 
To  members  out  of  work  in  57 

years $3,458,095 

«          "         during  sickness 

in  57  years . . .      977,640 
«          "         superannuation 
allowance    in 

52  years 476,520 

«          "         accident  benefits 

in  43  years...      1 59,47° 
<•          "         funeral   benefits 

in  56  years. . .      286,195 
"          "         emigration  grants 

in  12  years   . .        23,560 
«          "         benevolent  grants 

in  25  years- . .        17,665 
Cost  of  labor  disputes  in  5.1 
years 159,69° 

Total $5,558,835 

The  above  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
creditable  showing.  Of  the  total  expen- 
diture, but  27/%  per  cent  has  been  spent 
in  labor  disputes. 

The  Amalgated  Society  of  Engineers 
was  organized  January  i,  1851,  and  it 
makes  the  following  showing  : 

Year 1851  1867  1877  1887 

Number  of  members ..  11,829  33,325  45.°7I  5Z'869 

Income $98,290  431,275  606,075  944.025 

Expenditures $57.44°  495-3°5  604,025  876,820 

Annual  contributions  per 

member $".82  12.27  17.53 

Percentage  of  members  out  of 

work 66-10     47-10    63-10 

Duringthe  above  period  wages  increased 
from  $4.50  to  $6.50  per  week  as  a  mini- 
mum, and  from  $8.50  to  $9.50  per  week 
as  a  maximum.  From  1851  to  1888,  a 
period  of  37  years,  the  amounts  paid  out 
were  as  follows : 

To  members  out  of  work $  7,°38,905 

"        "          during  sickness     3,085.810 
"        "          superannuation.     2,018,785 
"         "          disabled   by  ac- 
cidents       237,000 

"        "          as  funeral  benefits    951,235 

"        "          in  distress 332,445 

Expended  for  trade  purposes  .     423,495 

•        Total $14,087,675 
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There  remained  a  balance  on  hand  at 
end  of  1887,  $625,600.  It  is  worthy  to 
note  that  the  percentage  of  total  expen- 
diture paid  out  for  trade  disputes  is  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  the  Iron 
Founders'  Society,  viz.,  3  per  cent,  leav- 
ing about  97  per  cent  of  the  income  to  be 
expended  in  beneficence  and  benevo- 
lence and  expenses  of  administration. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  stated 
objects  of  such  organizations,  and  from 
the  consular  reports  on  such  institutions 
in  Europe  I  gain  the  following : 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors 
was  established  in  1866,  in  Scotland. 
Object :  —  To  raise  funds  for  the  mutual 
support  of  its  members  in  case  of  sick- 
ness and  superannuation,  the  burial  of 
members  and  their  wives,  assistance  of 
members  while  traveling  in  search  of 
work,  for  the  protection  and  furtherance 
of  the  general  interest  of  the  trade,  and 
for  the  moral  and  social  elevation  of  its 
members. 

The  Associated  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers of  Scotland,  1861,  have  the  same 
object  in  view;  but  in  this  society's 
"Preface,"  it  states  that  "to  contend 
against  capital  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, workmen  have  only  in  the  present 
state  of  society  one  unfailing  remedy, 
and  that  is  a  complete  organization." 

The  United  Operative  Cabinet  and 
Chairmakers'  Association  of  Scotland, 
1873.  Object:  —  The  insurance  of  the 
tools  and  tool  chests  of  its  members,  the 
protection  of  their  labor,  support  when 
unemployed,  the  fostering  of  those  sym- 
pathies which  ought  to  exist  among 
members  of  the  same  trade,  to  promote 
a  good  and  fair  understanding  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  and  to 
afford  a  ready  means  by  arbitration  or 
otherwise  for  the  settlement  of  every 
dispute. 

The  Associated  Blacksmiths  of  Scot- 
land, 1857,  state  among  other  objects, 
that  of  uniting  the  members  of  the  trade 
so  as  to  successfully  resist  all  encroach- 
ments on  their  interests. 


The  Associated  Iron  Moulders  of 
Scotland,  1831,  in  their  "Preface,"  say: 
"  The  success  which  has  attended  its 
labors  .  .  .  fully  proves  the  neces- 
sity for  such  an  institution  being  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  instituted  to  legitimately 
secure  to  its  members  a  fair  value  for 
their  labors,  without  injury  to  the  just 
rights  of  employers,  to  make  a  provision 
to  cheer  old  age,  for  seasons  of  depres- 
sion of  trade." 

Mr.  William  Trant  says :  "  A  remark- 
able feature  in  Trade  Unionism  is  its 
thorough  unselfishness.  The  various 
societies  are  not  opposed  to  each  other, 
indeed,  they  help  one  another.  .  .  The 
noble  way  in  which  almost  every  union 
helped  the  agricultural  laborers,  and  in 
which  some  of  them  subscribed  to  the 
relief  fund  for  the  famine  in  India,  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten.  The  sacrifice 
by  the  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  contrasts  favorably  with  the 
thoroughly  selfish  programme  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Associated  Em- 
ployers of  Labor,  and  probably  accounts 
for  the  general  tending  to  victory  on  the 
side  of  the  men,  wherever  disputes  arise. 
The  masters  do  not  try  to  help  each 
other ;  they  are  in  opposition  to  each 
other  ;  their  motto  is, ( Each  for  himself,' 
and  they  are  only  united  in  their  at- 
tempts to  crush  the  men." 

The  objects  for  the  organization  of 
"  New  Guilds  "  in  Germany  are  set  forth 
under  Sec.  97  of  the  act  of  1869,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Cultivation  of  a  spirit  to  protect 
the  common  interests,  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  feeling  of  honor 
among  the  members  of  the  guilds. 

2.  The  furtherance  of  healthful  rela- 
tions between  master  and  journeymen, 
maintaining  homes  and  procuring  work 
for  journeymen. 

3.  Closer  regulation  of  matters  relat- 
ing to  apprentices,  and  provision  for  the 
technical,  industrial,  and  moral  educa- 
tion of  apprentices. 

4.  To  decide    in   disputes  between 
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members  of  the  guild  and  their  appren- 
tices. 

Comparing  the  "  objects  "  of  those  or- 
ganizations in  England  and  Germany,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  former  are  exponents 
of  the  sentiments  of  free  organizations, 
meaning  something ;  the  latter,  an  apol- 
ogy for  their  existence.  Trade  unionism 
in  Germany  has  been  stifled  by  a  care- 
fully considered  flank  movement  by  the 
government,  which  has  recently  shown 
a  most  paternal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  mechanic  and  workingmen.  The 
provision  made  for  the  protection  and 
care  of  workmen  in  the  workshops  of 
Germany,  by  the  government,  seems  to 
leave  little  to  be  desired  as  an  experi- 
ment. How  it  will  succeed  depends  on 
the  kindness  with  which  it  is  received  by 
the  people,  the  degree  of  burden  on  the 
employers,  and  the  efficiency  and  gen- 
tleness of  its  administration  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

As  in  England  and  elsewhere,  so  in 
Germany,  it  became  evident,  as  manu- 
facturing increased  under  the  impulse 
of  machinery,  and  the  consequent  broad- 
ening and  brightening  of  the  mechanic's 
thinking  powers,  that  the  restrictive 
laws  of  the  middle  ages  were  ineffective 
and  dangerous.  North  Germany,  how- 
ever, hesitated  for  three  years  after 
Prussia  had  repealed  her  anti-trade-union 
laws;  and  on  the  repeal,  in  1869,  when 
North  Germany  passed  laws  permitting 
labor  organizations,  innumerable  im- 
practicable schemes  were  at  once  ad- 
vanced, to  unite  all  the  working  men  in 
one  all-powerful  organization,  and  Doc- 
tor Max  Hirsch  already  had  such  a  plan 
formulated.  Whether  the  German  mind 
could  have  practically  carried  into  effect 
any  such  system  or  not,  events  prevented 
for  a  time  any  serious  attempt.  The 
Franco-German  War  forced  the  whole 
subject  into  the  background.  On  the 
termination  of  the  brief  and  brilliant 
hostilities,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  confederation  into  an  empire,  the 
laws  of  the  North  German  confeder- 


ation of  1869  became  the  law  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1871.  Under  these 
all  guilds  then  existing  were  legalized, 
provided  their  by-laws  were  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  general  law.  This  general 
law  no  longer  permitted  the  guilds  to 
prevent  members  carrying  on  a  trade ; 
and  among  other  enactments  regulating 
them  are  the  following  : 

95.  The  local  authorities  exercise  control  over 
the  guilds  ;  they  decide  controversies  about  the  ad- 
mission and  rejection  of  members  ;  about  the  election 
of  the  directors,  and  their  rights  and  duties. 


98  b.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  guild 
must  be  approved  by  the  administration  of  the 
country  where  it  is  located. 


103  a.  In  case  of  dissolution  of  the  guild,  its 
affairs  are  settled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  under 
control  of  the  authorities. 


104.     The  guilds  are  subject  to  the  local  authori- 
ties. 


104  g.     The  statutes  of  the  Union  of  Guilds  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  authorities. 


104  d.  The  authorities  must  be  informed  annually 
of  names  of  guilds  belonging  to  the  union,  changes 
in  board  of  directors,  of  location,  etc. 


Foreseeing  the  inevitable  organizAion 
of  trade  unions  on  a  much  broader  and 
powerful  basis  than  heretofore,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Germany  decided  that  as  it 
could  not  arrest,  it  would  attempt  to 
direct  and  control  them.  That  it  has 
managed,  it  so  far  with  consummate  skill 
and  with  immediate  benefit  to  the  work- 
men cannot  be  denied.  It  went,  how- 
ever, further  than  is  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  extracts  from  its  laws,  and 
insisted  first  that  all  manufacturers  and 
employers  should  insure  their  workmen 
against  accident  and  death  while  in  their 
employ,  and  afterwards  made  such  insur- 
ance compulsory  as  to  injury,  death,  and 
superannuation,  and  optional  only  with 
respect  to  clerks  and  salesmen.  Under 
the  compulsory  benefit  law  are  enrolled 
today  about  four  and  one-half  millions 
of  beneficiaries  ;  and  in  1885,  very  soon 
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after  the  law  went  into  effect,  twenty  as  Germany ;  it  would  not  be  in  harmony 

trade  guilds  applied  to  the  government  with  the  republican  form  of  government, 

to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  Work-  The    old   repressive    Napoleonic    Stat 

ingmen's  Insurance.    These  guilds  com-  utes   of   1791  were  annulled  on  March 

posed  the  following :  1 3th,  1884,  by  a  law  giving  permission 

Miners 334,589  members,  to  any  number  of  persons  of    similar 

Printers 38,482         "  trade  to  form  a  syndicate  or  union  ;  but 

Paper  Makers  &  Users  84,650         "  the  organization  had  to  report  the  names 

Chemical  Industries. .  68,298         "  of  the  directors,  and  the  by-laws,  to  the 

Millers 73>439         "  authorities  of  the  department  in  which 

Victuallers.... 24,666         "  it  is  located.    It  is  not  allowed  to  acquire 

Sewing  Machine  Mak-  property  and  buildings  other  than  may 

ers 34>J52         "  De  necessary  for  its   own   uses.     The 

Musical      Instrument  objects  of  such  organizations  are  the 

Makers 1 1,784         "  study  and  protection  of  economic,  indus- 

Brick  Layers 99,884  "  trial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  inter- 
Beet  Root  Sugar 91,517  "  ests  ;  the  establishment  of  special  funds 

Cheese,  Starch,  etc.. .  31,576  "  for  pensions  aud  mutual  assistance,  and 
Distillers 37>399  "  of  intelligence  offices,  and  similar  pur- 
Tailors  64,480  "  poses.  Within  the  past  year  there  has 

Weavers 25,577         "  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  industri- 

Leather  Workers 13*136         "  al  circles,  and  several  strikes  have  oc- 

Potters 42,635          "  curred  for    reduction    of    hours    from 

Gas  and  Water I4>394         "  twelve    and  thirteen    to  ten,   and  for 

Chimney  Sweepers . . .     4,403          "  slight  increases  of  wages.  Trade  Unions 

used  to  be  called  Corps  des  Marchands, 

*n  all 1,129,145  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

The  assessment   on   members  varies  tury  Paris  had  six  Corps  des  Marchands 

from  6-10  cts.  to  2  i-io  cts.  per  day  ;  the  and  129  other  trade  unions  called  Com- 

employer  has  to  contribute  an  amount  muantes. 

regulated  by  the  number  of  his  work-        In  Russia,  trade  unions  were  encour- 

men,  and  the  increasing  liabilities  due,  aged  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  organized 

in   the  case  of  superannuation,  to  the  two  classes  of  guilds,  and  in  1721  a  reg- 

advancing  ages  of  the  beneficiaries.     It  ulation  was  enforced,  assigning  to  the 

is  expected  that  all  the  trade  unions  or  second  class  all  artisans,  and  subdividing 

guilds  will  fall  in  line,  as  by  this  system  it  into  two  sections,  in  the  first  of  which 

of  benefits  provided  by  the  government  were  artists  and  gold  and  silver  smiths, 

the  principal  reasons  for  such  organiza-  and  in  the  second  all  other  artisans  and 

tions  are  removed,  and  the  probabilities  mechanics.     Peter  the  Great,  who  had 

of  disputes  and  strikes  are  fewer.  visited  all  the  important  commercial  and 

In   the   United   States,  or  in   Great  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world, 

Britain,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  evidently  saw  the  importance  of  encour 

out  such  a  system.     Individual  identity  aging  the  industries,  and  endeavored  to 

would  be  lost,  and  the  feeling  of  personal  do  so  by  encouraging  the  organization 

responsibility  that    accompanies    inde-  of  the  very  institutions  that  Western 

pendence  would  be  crushed,  the  bare  Europe  had  been  trying  to  repress.  His 

idea  of  which  would  create  a  social  up-  success,  however,  was  indifferent, 
rising.  A  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  a 

France  does  not  undertake  to  exercise  committee  was  appointed  under  Alexan 

so  parental  a  care  over  Trades  Unions  der  II,  which  sat  from  1852  to  1869,— 
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seventeen  years,—  considering  the  sub- 
ject, and  finally  reported  in  favor  of 
repealing  the  old  guild  laws,  and  of  or- 
ganizing trades  unions  or  artels ;  and 
accordingly  laws  were  passed,  giving  full 
freedom  to  each  trade  to  organize,  and 
protecting  it  when  organized, —  the  asso- 
ciation being  based  on  mutual  assistance, 
etc.  These  unions,  which  were  formerly 
called  vataga,  were  henceforth  named 


artels,  —  corrupted  from  the  German 
antheil — share.  They  are  associations 
of  men  who  have  united  their  labor, —  or 
capital  and  labor, — for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  trades  or  work.  As  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  they  have  written  by- 
laws, which  have  to  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  authorities  before  they 
can  be  allowed  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion. 

A.  S.  Hallidie. 


THE  DAISIES. 

A  MYRIAD  stars  of  golden  hue, 

Pearl-lashed  and  sown  the  meadow  through  — 

I  plucked  a  handful,  love,  for  you. 

I  knew  they  would  not  fade  nor  wilt, 
Each  eager  golden-heart  "atilt, 
Cranes  upward  on  its  tiny  stilt 

To  gain  the  nearest  to  your  eyes, 
As  erst  they  tip-toed  for  soft  skies ; 
The  daisies,  love,  are  weather-wise. 


Wilbur  Larremore. 


/ 
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ADVENTURES   IN   MEXICO.     I. 


"  ALL  aboard,"  shouted  the  Mexican 
driver,  as  the  stage  rattled  up  in  front 
of  the  hotel. 

"  We  Ve  been  waiting  this  half  hour," 
said  one  of  my  English  friends  in  an 
angry  tone. 

The  driver  explained  that  some  part 
of  the  vehicle  had  just  been  repaired. 
"Better  late,  than  a  break-down,"  was 
his  comment,  as  he  piled  in  our  baggage 
and  again  cried,  "All  aboard." 

We  at  once  took  our  places,  the  driver 
cracked  his  whip,  shouted  to  his  animals, 
and  the  four  mules  went  off  at  a  furious 
pace.  One  of  the  Mexicans  leaned  back 
saying,  "Now  we  will  make  time."  A 
Mexican  never  spares  his  horse,  and 
this  one  was  pleased  that  we  had  to  go 
faster  than  usual.  His  companion  neatly 
rolled  a  cigarette, while  the  two  English- 
men lighted  their  pipes  and  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  ride. 

We  were  traveling  by  stage  from  a 
small  mining  town  in  Mexico  to  the  city 
of  Guanajuato.  Our  route  lay  for  sev- 
eral miles  over  bleak  and  barren  moun- 
tains, where  nothing  of  interest  was  to 
be  seen.  By  ten  o'clock,  however,  we 
entered  a  forest  of  magnificent  oaks. 
The  Mexican,  who  by  this  time  was 
making  his  fourth  or  fifth  cigarette,  said, 
"  Some  years  ago  in  this  forest  I  was 
stopped  and  robbed  of  what  money  I 
had  with  me." 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  I  cried.  "What 
did  the  robbers  say  and  do." 

"  There  is  but  little  to  tell,"  was  the 
reply.  "I  was  alone  upon  horseback 
when  three  men  met  me.  Supposing 
them  to  be  travelers  like  myself,  I  cour- 
teously saluted  them.  As  I  did  so  one 
of  the  three,  —  a  gigantic  fellow,  —  sud- 
denly drew  a  pistol  and  held  it  almost 
in  my  face.  '  Give  us  your  money/  was 
his  stern  command.  I  attempted  to  ex- 


postulate, '  Your  money  at  once  or  I 
fire,'  cried  the  robberchief.  What  could 
I  do  ?  they  were  three  against  one,  — 
no  help  was  near  me ;  so  I  gave  them 
all  I  had  and  rode  on  penniless." 

"I  would  have  fought  for  it,"  cried 
one  of  the  Englishmen  with  much  en- 
ergy. 

"Three  to  one ! "  exclaimed  the  Mex- 
ican, "it  would  have  been  useless." 

"  Three  to  one  or  six  to  one,"  retorted 
the  other,  "no  robber  shall  have  my 
money  without  a  fight  for  it." 

"  You  would  have  been  killed  at  once," 
replied  the  Mexican,  somewhat  nettled 
at  the  other's  tone.  "  The  robber  chief 
was  none  other  than  Juan  Baranda,  no- 
torious for  his  cruelty.  He  would  not 
hesitate  to  kill  any  one  who  opposed 
him." 

"  I  should  like  to  meet  him,"  said  the 
English  traveler  in  a  determined  tone  ; 
"he  would  find  me  ready  to  receive  him." 
So  saying,  he  drew  forth  a  revolver  and 
carelessly  glanced  at  it. 

"  Don't  be  too  certain  that  you  wont 
meet  him,"  remarked  the  Mexican  in  a 
somewhat  scornful  way.  "  My  compan 
ion  and  I  heard  last  night  that  two  men 
had  lately  been  robbed  upon  this  road, 
and  it  is  known  that  Baranda  escaped 
from  prison  some  weeks  ago." 

"  I  would  serve  him  thus,"  said  the 
Englishman,  aiming  at  a  blackened 
stump  some  rods  away.  The  hammer 
fell  without  a  report  from  the  pistol. 
"How  careless,"  exclaimed  my  friend, 
"  yet  I  could  have  sworn  that  I  put  caps 
on  when  I  loaded  it." 

"Perhaps  they  have  been  removed," 
cried  the  Mexican  with  much  interest. 

"  Impossible,"  answered  the  other  ve- 
hemently, "  the  weapon  has  not  been 
out  of  my  possession  one  moment." 

The  Mexican  shook  his  head  as  if  un- 
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convinced,  and  turning  to  me  said,  "  If 
you  carry  arms,  it  is  best  to  examine 
them.  It  was  a  famous  trick  of  Baran- 
da  to  have  his  confederates  at  the  stop- 
ping places  on  the  road  render  the  weap- 
ons of  travelers  useless." 

I  instantly  drew  forth  a  pair  of  six- 
shooters,  and  examined  the  chambers. 
Every  cap  had  been  removed.    When  or 
how  the  pistols  had  been  tampered  with 
-1  not  the  remotest  idea. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  consterna- 
tion. Who  could  have  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  weapons  ?  Was  an  attack 
upon  us  intended  ?  These  and  similar 
questions  instantly  flashed  through  our 
minds.  The  other  Englishman  drew  his 
revolver  at  once  ;  it  too  had  been  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  removal  of  the  caps. 

"The  devil!"  he  cried,  "we  should 
have  been  in  a  pretty  fix  had  we  been 
attacked.  We  have  to  thank  you,"  turn- 
ing to  the  Mexican,  "tfor  this  warning." 

I  spoke  to  the  latter's  companion. 
He  smiled,  and  drew  forth  a  long  and 
heavy  knife,  saying,  "  I  never  trust  to 
firearms  ;  here  is  something  that  cannot 
be  tampered  with." 

"  Prepare  your  weapons  at  once,"  cried 
the  Mexican  who  had  been  robbed ;  "  it 
is  fortunate  that  we  thought  to  look  at 
them.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  to  be 
attacked,  and  this  black  forest  is  the 
very  home  of  the  bandits.  I  have  more 
money  this  time  than  I  can  afford  to 
lose ;  and  you,  my  valiant  friend,"  ad- 
dressing the  Englishman  who  had  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  fight,"  will,  I 
hope,  help  me  defend  it." 

My  English  companions  had  come 
prepared  to  invest  heavily  in  the  mines 
of  this  region,  and  had  with  them  a  large 
sum  in  gold  and  in  notes.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, we  said  nothing,  but  followed  the 
advice  of  our  fellow- traveler,  and  quickly 
prepared  our  firearms.  The  two  Mexi- 
cans occupied  the  back  of  the  coach,  one 
of  the  Englishmen  and  myself  the  front 
seat,  while  the  other  English  traveler 
had  the  middle  section  alone. 


From  this  moment,  the  pleasures  of 
our  ride  were  ended.  Conversation  al- 
most ceased.  All  our  faculties  were 
bent  upon  watching  for  fancied  foes. 
Fully  a  hundred  times  during  the  next 
half  hour  did  we  trace  the  resemblance 
to  concealed  robbers  in  the  low  stumps, 
hollow  logs,  and  moss-covered  rocks  of 
the  wayside.  The  fact  that  we  were 
upon  the  road  that  Baranda  frequented, 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  out  of  prison 
and  again  upon  the  highways,  the  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  in  having  with  us  a 
large  and  valuable  treasure,  combined 
with  the  recent  attempt  to  render  our 
weapons  useless  for  defense,  made  us 
almost  certain  that  an  attack  was  in- 
tended. We  were  vigilant  and  pre- 
pared, and  hoped  to  beat  off  the  robbers 
should  they  attack  us,  but  silence  was 
essential  to  watchfulness,  and  in  mo- 
ments of  danger  there  is  no  disposition 
to  talk. 

As  we  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  dark  woods,  now  climbing 
short,  steep  hills,  and  then  descending 
into  sharp  ravines,  we  could  not  but  re- 
alize that  there  were  many  places  where 
the  bandits  might  attack  us  with  great 
advantage  upon  their  side.  When  at 
length  we  safely  passed  the  spot  where 
our  fellow  passenger  said  he  had  been 
robbed,  we  breathed  easier.  It  might 
be,  after  all,  that  our  fears  were  ground- 
less. We  ardently  hoped  so,  even  to 
the  Englishman  who  had  been  desirous 
of  meeting  Baranda. 

The  tension  upon  our  nerves  began 
to  relax,  so  that  when  our  driver  halted 
to  water  his  mules  at  a  wayside  spring 
we  began  to  converse  with  some  free- 
dom. This  was  of  short  duration,  how- 
ever ;  for  hardly  had  our  mules  got  fairly 
under  way  when  we  began  to  descend 
into  a  canon,  where  the  road  was  shut 
in  by  huge  rocks  in  addition  to  the  for- 
est trees.  Ere  the  bottom  of  this  canon 
was  reached,  we  heard  a  warning  cry, 
and  the  next  moment  the  mules  were  in 
wild  confusion,  trying  to  extricate  them- 
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selves  from  a  rope  that  had  been  firmly 
ti  ed  across  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
incline. 

We  were  pitched  out  of  our  seats  by 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  vehicle,  but 
instantly  regained  our  positions,  threw 
off  our  cloaks  and  grasped  our  weapons. 
The  cry  of  the  driver  was  followed  by 
the  shouts  of  some  half  dozen  or  more 
men.  "  They  are  upon  us,"  cried  one 
of  the  Englishmen.  "Defend  from  the 
thieves  the  treasures  we  carry." 

With  these  words  he  leaped  to  the 
ground,  pistol  in  hand.  Not  more  than 
ten  feet  separated  him  from  the  nearest 
robber,  and  each  fired  at  the  same  in- 
stant. Both  were  struck,  and  neither 
kept  his  feet,  one  falling  instantly  while 
the  other  staggered  a  second  or  two, 
but  then  dropped  down  helpless.  The 
attack  and  the  shots  were  so  sudden 
that  the  rest  of  us  had  not  moved. 

The  fall  of  the  robber  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  discharge  from  the  arms 
of  the  outlaws,  but  either  owing  to  the 
motion  given  to  the  stage  by  the  strug- 
gling mules  or  their  poor  marksmanship, 
none  of  us  were  wounded.  The  second 
Englishman  now  sprang  from  one  side 
of  the  stage,  and  one  of  the  Mexicans 
and  I  from  the  other.  Three  men  were 
near  us,  and  as  my  companion  caught 
sight  of  one  he  cried,  "  Juan  Baranda, — 
Juan  the  outlaw ! " 

Even  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
I  could  not  but  notice  the  massive  form 
of  the  noted  robber,  and  mark  with  ap- 
prehension the  ferocity  of  his  counte- 
nance. He  shouted  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  passion  and  anger,  "  Yes,  Baranda 
the  bandit ;  and  death  to  the  man  that 
knows  me." 

At  the  same  instant  he  fired,  striking 
my  companion,  who  tried  to  save  him- 
self from  falling  by  grasping  the  side  of 
the  coach  ;  but  his  hand  slipped  and  he 
sank  to  the  ground. 

I  was  now  left  to  face  the  three,  as 
neither  of  my  companions  could  render 
any  assistance.  Two  of  the  bandits  fired 


at  me,  but  the  first  missed  his  shot,  and 
I  dodged  just  as  the  second  pulled  trig- 
ger, so  escaped  without  a  wound.  There 
was  no  time  to  take  aim,  but  I  fired  in- 
stantly in  return.  One  man  fell  dead 
and  the  other  was  severely  wounded. 
He  staggered  back,  tried  to  save  him- 
self, but  fell  against  the  gigantic  robber 
who  was  just  in  the  act  of  firing  upon 
me.  The  jostle  saved  me,  but  as  I  en- 
deavored to  spring  behind  the  corner  of 
the  coach,  my  foot  tripped  and  I  fell 
backward  over  my  wounded  Mexican  fel- 
low passenger.  A  second  shot  whizzed 
over  me.  Without  attempting  to  rise, 
I  whirled  on  my  side  and  fired  at  the 
advancing  bandit.  If  struck  he  did  not 
stop,  but  sprang  for  ward,  pistol  in  hand, 
to  kill  me.  There  was  no  time  to  escape, 
and  the  chamber  of  my  pistol  had  got 
caught  in  some  manner  and  would  not 
revolve.  At  that  second,  and  just  as  he 
raised  his  arm  to  fire,  the  Mexican  who 
was  still  in  the  stage  leaned  suddenly 
forward  and  struck  the  uplifted  arm  a 
terrible  blow  with  his  murderous  knife. 
It  half  severed  the  member  from  the 
outlaw's  body,  and  the  blood  flew  in 
streams  from  the  ghastly  wound. 

The  pistol  fell  to  the  ground,  and  with 
a  frightful  cry  of  rage  and  pain  the  ban- 
dit ran  back  among  the  trees,  calling  at 
the  same  moment  for  his  men  to  retreat. 
I  instantly  jumped  to  my  feet,  and 
catching  my  second  pistol  fired  several 
shots  at  Baranda  and  the  men  who  held 
the  mules  and  guarded  the  driver. 
Neither  shot  took  effect,  yet  the  firing 
hastened  their  retreat.  The  English- 
man upon  the  other  side  of  the  stage 
now  raised  a  shout  of  victory.  He  had 
exchanged  a  number  of  shots  with  two 
of  the  robbers,  but  neither  he  nor  they 
had  been  injured.  They  had  been  held 
at  bay,  however,  and  the  treasure  was 
still  in  our  possession.  The  brief,  but 
by  no  means  bloodless  battle  was  over. 

We  hastily  examined  our  friend,  and 
found  that  he  had  been  .struck  in  the 
head  and  stunned,  but  was  not  so  badly 
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hurt  as  the  Mexican  traveler,  who  had 
been  hit  in  the  side,  making  an  ugly 
wound.  The  robber  I  had  shot  was 
severely  hurt,  but  the  one  knocked  down 
by  the  Englishman  had  managed  to 
escape  with  his  comrades. 

The  Englishman  who  had  single-hand- 
ed defended  his  side  of  the  stage  was 
something  of  a  surgeon,  and  in  the  course 
t  >t  half  an  hour  had  bandaged  the  wounds 
of  the  three  injured  men.  We  removed 
the  seats  of  the  stage,  and  laid  the  three 
side  by  side  upon  the  bottom.  They 
gave  both  cries  and  curses  as  the  stage 
jolted  over  the  rocky  road,  but  in  time 
we  got  them  safely  to  Guanajuato,  where 
the  two  travelers  were  made  comforta- 
ble in  a  hotel,  and  the  wounded  robber 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  legal 
authorities. 

I  supposed  that  our  adventures  with 
Juan  the  highway  robber  were  ended,  till 
one  day  I  was  passing  the  famous  castle 
Grenaditas,  which  in  iSiowasthe  scene 
of  the  wholesale  butchery  of  2,000  Span- 
iards by  the  Mexicans.  It  was  now  used 
as  a  prison,  and  the  robber  we  had  cap- 
tured was  lodged  within  its  gloomy  por- 
tals. The  opposite  side  of  the  street  was 
lined  with  a  number  of  pulque  shops, 
where  the  national  beverage  was  retailed. 
I  entered  one  of  these  to  obtain  a  glass 
of  pulque,  and  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  proprietor  about  some  mines  con- 
cerning which  we  had  conversed  once  or 
twice. 

To  my  surprise  he  did  not  reply  in  his 
usual  polite  manner,  and  appeared  eager 
to  see  me  depart.  I  was  just  in  the  act 
of  raising  the  pulque  to  my  lips,  when  I 
noticed  a  very  large  man  sitting  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room.  There  was  something 
familiar  about  his  appearance,  and  I 
stood  watching  him  closely  to  see  if  I 
could  recall  his  identity,  when  he  raised 
his  face  and  looked  at  me.  In  an  instant 
it  flashed  upon  me.  I  dropped  my  glass, 
and  cried  out  "  Baranda  the  robber." 

The  outlaw  had  evidently  recognized 
me  when  I  entered  the  shop  and  was  all 


prepared,  for  the  words  had  hardly  been 
uttered  when  he  sprang  forward,  knocked 
me  down  with  a  single  blow,  and  disap- 
peared from  the  room.  In  a  moment  I 
was  up  and  ran  to  the  front  door,  but  the 
bandit  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Deter- 
mined to  effect  his  capture  if  possible,  I 
rushed  across  the  street  to  the  castle  and 
demanded  admittance.  It  took  the  stu- 
pid guard  some  moments  to  realize  what 
I  desired,  but  once  admitted  I  hurried  to 
the  commander  and  said,  "  Baranda,  the 
highway  robber  was  in  \.\&  pulque  shop," 
—  pointing  to  the  one  in  question,  — 
"  not  five  minutes  ago." 

He  did  not  stop  to  ask  questions,  but 
called  an  officer  and  said,  "Take  a  file 
of  soldiers  and  search  the  place  this  man 
points  out." 

We  ran  across  the  street  and  made  the 
most  thorough  examination  of  the  shop 
and  all  surrounding  buildings.  No  traces 
could  we  find  of  the  outlaw :  he  had 
either  fled  or  was  too  securely  hidden 
for  us  to  find. 

On  our  return  to  the  prison  the  officer 
said  that  from  Baranda's  being  so  near 
the  castle  his  object  undoubtedly  was  to 
try  and  help  the  captive  bandit  to  escape. 
"  I  will  therefore  take  especial  pains  to 
guard  him  for  the  present,"  was  his  part- 
ing injunction. 

A  few  days  after  this  we  set  out  to 
visit  some  neighboring  mines.  As  the 
distance  was  but  a  few  miles,  we  walked 
in  preference  to  riding.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  finished  the  object  of  our 
visit,  and  on  nearing  the  city  left  the 
highway  and  started  directly  down  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  I  had  fallen  some 
distance  behind  my  companions,  so  find 
ing  a  little  trail  I  resolved  to  follow  it, 
thinking  to  get  ahead  faster  even  if  the 
distance  was  a  little  greater. 

This  trail  led  along  the  face  of  the 
mountain  rather  than  in  a  direct  line 
toward  Guanajuato,  and  I  soon  entered 
a  dark  canon  shaded  by  low  trees.  I 
heard  the  dash  of  a  stream,  and  believing 
that  the  trail  would  turn  I  hurried  on. 
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The  muddy  and  discolored  water  from 
some  of  the  mines  upon  the  mountain 
here  swept  along  in  quite  a  stream,  and 
I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  watch  it 
dash  over  the  rocks.  While  standing 
upon  the  bank  I  was  suddenly  seized, 
and  a  heavy  cloak  was  thrown  over  my 
head.  I  attempted  to  cry  aloud,  but  my 
voice  was  smothered  beneath  the  folds. 

Who  my  assailants  were,  or  what  their 
object  could  be,  I  had  no  idea.  Had  it 
been  robbery,  there  was  no  need  of  per- 
sonal violence,  for  I  had  but  a  few  dol- 
lars, and  would  have  given  them  up 
without  a  struggle.  I  believed  they  had 
mistaken  me  for  another,  and  that  as 
soon  as  my  features  were  recognized  I 
would  be  released,  so  gave  myself  no 
concern  over  the  singular  treatment  I 
was  receiving,  more  than  annoyance  at 
being  detained  and  half  smothered. 

As  soon  as  they  had  my  hands  secure- 
ly tied  behind  my  back,  the  outlaws 
threw  off  the  cloak,  pressed  a  pistol 
against  my  temple,  and  a  stern  voice 
said,  "  Not  a  word  or  I  will  fire."  They 
were  two  Mexicans,  and  from  their  fan- 
tastic yet  picturesuue  dress,  much  af- 
fected by  the  brigands  of  Mexico,  I 
realized  at  once  that  they  were  robbers. 

One  of  them  said  in  English,  "  You 
must  go  with  us." 

"  But  suppose  I  refuse  ?  "  I  replied. 

He  whipped  out  a  long  knife,  and 
pressing  the  point  so  sharply  against  my 
hand  as  to  bring  the  blood  cried,  "  Not 
go  ?  This  will  start  you." 

I  took  the  hint  without  further  explan 
ation,  and  followed  one,  while  the  second 
walked  behind  me. 

After  going  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  one  said,  "  We  must  now  blindfold 
you  :  we  are  taking  you  to  our  retreat, 
and  you  must  not  see  the  way." 

I  attempted  to  reason  with  them,  and 
offered  what  money  I  had,  and  tried  to 
learn  the  object  of  my  capture.  Argu- 
ment was  of  no  avail,  and  I  had  to  sub- 
mit to  have  my  eyes  covered  with  a 
handkerchief. 


After  a  short  advance  we  were  stopped 
be  a  sentry  or  guard,  who  asked  how 
many  had  been  captured. 

"Only  one,"  was  the  reply,  "but  it 
was  by  accident  that  he  came  our  way. 
The  chief  may  bring  in  the  other  two." 

I  realized  then  that  something  more 
than  accident  or  mistake  had  led  to  my 
capture,  for  the  "other  two"  evidently 
had  reference  to  my  two  friends. 

One  of  my  captors  now  said,  "  We 
will  untie  your  hands,  for  you  will  have 
to  feel  your  way,  as  we  are  going  through 
a  narrow  passage." 

We  entered  a  low,  damp  tunnel,  but 
after  going  a  short  distance  my  guides 
halted,  and  one  removed  the  bandage 
from  my  eyes.  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
cave,  and  at  the  further  end  a  fire  was 
burning,  around  which  were  sitting  four 
or  five  men.  They  sprang  up  at  our  ap- 
proach, and  asked  several  questions  in 
Spanish.  Hoping  to  get  some  clue  to 
the  plan  of  the  robbers,  I  pretended  ig- 
norance of  the  language. 

"  Only  one ! "  they  said,  as  soon  as 
they  were  sure  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand them.  "  Where  are  the  others  ? 
did  they  escape  ?"  My  captors  briefly 
related  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
caught,  and  were  evidently  pleased  that 
it  happened  so  easily  for  them.  Ques- 
tions and  answers  were  rapidly  given, 
till  I  realized  that  for  several  days  the 
whole  band  had  been  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  capture  the  two  English- 
men and  myself.  The  chief  believed 
that  we  would  pay  a  large  sum  to  be  re- 
leased, even  if  we  were  without  money 
when  taken.  Those  present  were  now 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  chief  and 
the  rest  of  the  gang. 

I  was  both  angry  and  alarmed  at  my 
situation,  for  I  could  hear  threats  of 
personal  violence  in  case  a  ransom  was 
not  promptly  paid.  The  bandits  evi- 
dently believed  that  I  was  a  relative  of 
the  rich  Englishmen,  and  that  almost 
any  sum  would  be  paid  for  my  release. 
Knowing  that  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
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appointment  —for  I  had  no  claim  upon 
my  English  friends  that  would  induce 
them  to  advance  money  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  —  I  felt  that  I  must 
watch  every  opportunity  and  risk  much 
to  effect  my  escape.  With  these  thoughts 
uppermost  I  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  return  of  the  absent  chief. 

Half  an  hour  passed  when  suddenly 
voices  were  heard,  and  several  of  the 
men  sprang  up,  crying,  "The  chief 
comes."  They  then  busied  themselves 
about  the  evening  meal,  for  which  it  is 
evident  they  had  only  waited  their  cap. 
tain's  return. 

Impatient  as  I  had  been  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  person,  my  heart  sank 
like  lead,  when  after  a  momentary  delay 
I  beheld  the  huge  form  of  Juan  Baranda 
enter  the  cave.  For  the  first  time  I 
felt  that  my  position  was  one  of  immi- 
nent danger. 

He  was  in  a  villainous  temper,  that  only 
one  out  of  the  three  had  been  captured, 
as  his  plan  had  been  to  secure  all  of  us. 
He  caught  up  a  light  and  approached 
me  closely.  It  took  but  a  moment  for 
him  to  recognize  me  as  the  one  who  had 
killed  one  of  his  men  when  the  stage 
was  robbed.  He  addressed  me  in  Span- 
ish, but  I  pretended  ignorance  of  that 
language.  Turning  to  his  band  he  cried 
in  the  most  vindictive  manner,  "This  is 
the  English  dog  that  shot  Jose",  and 
helped  capture  and  carry  Garcia  to  pris- 
on. He  is  the  devil  that  saw  me  in  Cas- 
tro's place,  and  attempted  to  capture 
me." 

Here  he  related  to  his  men  in  graphic 
style  how  I  entered  the  shop,  and  stood 
by  the  counter  drinking  pulque  while  he 
sat  in  the  room.  Then  that  I  saw  him, 
and  cried  out,  "Baranda,  the  robber  !  " 
How  he  sprang  upon  me  and  knocked 
me  down,  and  then  escaped  while  I  ran 
to  call  the  soldiers.  Most  of  the  band 
crowded  about  us  while  he  told  the 
story,  and  acted  out  a  part  of  the  scene 
in  the  pulque  shop.  He  ended  by  cry- 
ing, "  He  is  our  enemy,  and  deserves 


death  at  our  hands  if  no  ransom  is  paid 
for  him.  You  escaped  us  once,"  he  cried 
in  a  furious  manner,  "  but  you  shall  not 
again,  and  if  a  handsome  ransom  is  not 
paid,  we  will  cut  your  heart  out  and 
drink  its  blood." 

Infamous  as  appeared  his  threats,  I 
read  an  expression  in  the  stern  faces  of 
his  men  that  showed  my  fate  would  be 
sealed  if  this  man  gave  the  command. 

At  length,  they  resumed  their  places 
beside  the  fire,  and  ate  their  scanty  sup- 
per. I  was  given  some  beans  hot  with 
pepper,  and  some  thin,  hard  slices  or 
cakes  of  bread. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  was  told  by  one 
of  the  Mexicans  that  I  must  write  a 
note  to  the  two  Englishmen,  and  ask  for 
a  ransom  of  $1,000. 

It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  my  argu- 
ment to  them,  or  my  protestations  that 
no  money  would  be  paid.  "  Write  the 
note,"  was  their  command,  with  flour- 
ished knives.  "We  must  have  that 
money." 

Remembering  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  been  forced  to  accompany  two  of 
the  bandits,  I  no  longer  hesitated,  but 
did  as  they  directed.  My  brief  note 
read  as  follows:  "I  have  been  captured 
by  Juan  Baranda  and  his  gang  of  rob- 
bers, and  am  kept  in  a  cave  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  They  insist,  —  at  the 
point  of  a  sharp  knife,  —  that  I  write 
and  demand  in  their  name  a  ransom  for 
my  worthless  self  of  $1,000.  This  sum 
can  be  paid  to  Emanuel  Castro,  the  keep- 
er of  the  pulque  shop  near  castle  Grena- 
ditas."  To  this  I  added  a  postscript, 
saying,  "  I  can  give  you  no  clew  to  fol- 
low." I  underscored  the  word  follow, 
thinking  that  my  friends  might  catch 
my  idea  and  watch  the  messenger,  and 
possibly  come  in  time  to  my  assistance. 

Baranda  ordered  me  to  read  the  note 
to  the  Mexican  who  spoke  English,  and 
he  translated  it  to  the  band.  "  Tell  him 
to  add,"  he  cried,  "  that  if  the  money  is 
not  paid  by  tomorrow  at  sundown,  we 
will  shoot  the  dog  to  death."  This  was. 
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said  in  such  a  fierce  and  determined 
manner,  and  so  readily  acquiesced  in  by 
his  men,  that  I  fully  realized  my  urgent 
peril,  and  wished  most  heartily  that  the 
sum  of  money  might  be  advanced,  yet 
was  positive  from  the  stubborn  charac- 
ter of  my  friends  that  not  a  cent  would 
be  paid  to  the  robbers. 

A  messenger  was  quickly  dispatched 
to  the  city  with  the  demand,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  bandits  prepared  for  the 
night  by  lying  down  upon  the  rocky 
floor  and  covering  themselves  with  their 
long  and  heavy  cloaks.  I  was  too  anx- 
ious to  sleep,  and  felt  that  by  remaining 
awake  I  might  see  some  opportunity  for 
escape. 

In  this  I  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  day  dawned  after  a  restless 
and  uneasy  night.  After  a  hasty  meal, 
three  of  the  bandits  remained  to  guard 
me,  while  the  rest  set  off  upon  their 
usual  rounds. 

I  soon  learned  from  the  conversation 
of  the  robbers  that  one  of  them  had 
found  and  secreted  on  the  previous  day 
a  quantity  of  pulque.  This  had  been 
insufficient  for  the  whole  band,  so  he 
had  prudently  saved  it  for  himself  and 
his  two  companions.  He  quickly  brought 
the  liquor  into  the  cavern,  and  the  three 
prepared  for  a  drinking  bout. 

I  thought  if  the  quantity  was  only 
sufficient  the  men  would  soon  be  too 
drunk  to  guard  me  closely,  for  I  knew 
the  Mexican  weakness  for  this  "favorite 
beverage.  Imagine  my  disappointment, 
then,  when  after  a  short  discussion  the 
three  approached  me,  and  in  spite  of  my 
most  earnest  protests  proceeded  to  tie 
me  hand  and  foot.  They  knew  their 
own  failings,  and  were  guarding  against 
any  lack  of  watchfulness  upon  their  part. 
They  contemplated  their  work  with  sat- 
isfaction, and  now  felt  free  to  drink  all 
they  desired.  It  took  but  two  or  three 
hours  for  them  to  become  so  drunk  that 
they  lay  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
cave,  and  soon  sank  into  entire  forget- 
fulness. 


The  moment  it  was  safe  I  began  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  to  free  myself 
from  the  rawhide  bands.  Struggle  as 
hard  as  I  might,  I  could  not  loosen  a 
single  knot.  In  my  efforts  to  do  so  I 
rolled  over  once  or  twice  upon  the  rocky 
floor  and  came  in  contact  with  a  sharp 
rock.  A  sudden  thought  struck  me  ;  I 
might  make  use  of  this  rock  to  cut  the 
rawhide  ropes  by  rubbing  them  across 
it. 

Turning  and  twisting  myself  into  a 
suitable  position,  I  began  rubbing  my 
feet  up  and  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  till  at  length,  when  thoroughly 
wearied  from  the  unusual  exertion,  I 
found  the  bands  giving  way.  Strand 
after  strand  was  cut  apart  in  this  man- 
ner, till  my  legs  were  free. 

My  hands  were  tied  behind  my  back, 
and  I  found  so  much  difficulty  in  loos- 
ening them  that  once  I  started  to  leave 
the  cave  and  take  my  chances.  Reflect- 
ing, however,  that  I  would  be  utterly 
powerless  to  defend  myself  in  case  a 
sentry  should  be  stationed  at  the  en- 
trance, I  continued  my  exertions. 

My  hands  and  wrists  were  bleeding 
freely  ere  the  rawhide  gave  way  ;  but 
forgetting  the  wounds  and  loss  of  blood, 
I  no  sooner  found  my  hands  at  liberty 
than  I  caught  up  a  hat  and  cloak  that 
belonged  to  one  of  the  bandits,  took  my 
own  pistol,  which  had  been  laid  upon  a 
low,  rocky  shelf,  and  at  once  made  my 
way  out  of  the  cavern. 

I  knew  not  what  opposition  I  might 
encounter,  but  prepared  myself  not  to 
be  taken  alive,  and  slowly  and  cautious- 
ly emerged  into  daylight.  No  sentry 
was  in  sight,  and  I  rapidly  descended  the 
side  of  the  mountain. 

On  leaving  the  spot,  I  marked  it  well, 
so  that  I  could  find  the  cave  in  case  of 
need.  It  was  well  that  I  did  so,  for  I 
had  not  gone  a  mile  when  I  saw  a  body 
of  men  in  uniform,  and  a  moment  later 
caught  sight  of  my  two  English  friends. 
They  had  set  out  in  search  of  me  at  dawn 
of  day. 
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I  need  not  relate  their  congratulations 
at  my  escape,  nor  the  exultation  of  the 
Mexican  officer  when  I  told  him  I  could 
lead  his  men  back  to  the  cave,  where  it 
was  more  than  likely  we  would  find  the 
three  bandits  fast  asleep.    We  retraced 
our  steps  at  once,  and  after  a  tedious 
climb  gained  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 
The  soldiers  rushed  excitedly  in,  and 
made  a  bloodless  capture  of  the  three 
drunken  fellows  who  had  guarded  me. 

I 1  uving  been  so  successful  the  officer 
determined  to  hide  his  men,  and  wait  the 
coming  of  the  chief  and  the  rest  of  his 
gang.     Half  a  dozen  of  the  soldiers  were 
accordingly  sent  into  the  cave,  while  the 
commander,  some  of  the  soldiers,   the 
two  Englishmen  and   I   hid  in  secure 
places  upon  the  outside. 

The  delay  was  long  and  tedious,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
that  anyone  drew  near.  Then  Baranda 
and  four  of  his  followers  came  up  the 
mountain.  We  waited  for  them  to  enter 
the  cave,  for  we  would  then  have  them 
between  two  fires.  At  last  three  of  the 
brigands  started  into  the  cavern,  leaving 
the  chief  and  one  man  on  the  outside. 
The  officer  held  back  a  moment  longer, 
but  f  e  aring  to  delay  too  long  he  gave  the 
word,  and  we  rushed  upon  the  gigantic 
outlaw. 

The  officer  shouted  to  him  to  surren- 
der, but  instead  he  drew  a  pair  of  pistols 
and  instantly  fired  with  each.  The  alarm 
had  been  given  before  the  soldiers  hid- 
den in  the  cave  could  capture  the  three 
robbers  who  had  entered,  so  that  now  we 
were  opposed  to  five  resolute  and  deter- 
mined brigands. 

Bullets  flew  in  every  direction,  and  a 
number  of  wounds  were  inflicted  ere  any 
one  fell.  Then  one  of  the  robbers  sank 
down,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
one  of  the  soldiers  dropped  dead  by  a 


shot  from  Baranda's  pistol.  By  this  time 
the  soldiers  in  the  cave  rushed  upon  the 
scene,  and  a  fire  from  their  guns  laid  two 
more  of  the  outlaws  low. 

The  robber  chief,  seeing  his  party  out- 
numbered, now  sought  to  escape  ;  and  as 
I  was  directly  in  front  of  him  at  that 
moment  he  rushed  upon  me  with  all  the 
fury  of  a  mad  bull.  My  companions 
shouted  to  me  to  retreat,  but  that  was 
impossible.  He  had  dropped  one  of  his 
pistols  and  drawn  a  long  knife  ;  with  this 
in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  he 
sprang  toward  me.  I  fired  twice  in 
quick  succession,  but  was  carried  down 
by  the  strength  of  the  bandit,  and  the 
next  instant  the  warm  blood  spurted 
from  a  dangerous  wound  in  my  side. 
My  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  fainted. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness,  I 
was  told  that  three  of  the  bandits  were 
dead,  but  that  Baranda,  though  having 
no  less  than  five  bullet  wounds,  was  still 
living,  while  one  of  the  outlaws  had  es- 
caped apparently  unhurt,  though  fully 
fifty  shots  had  been  fired  at  him. 

The  surgical  Englishman  staunched 
the  flow  of  blood  from  my  side,  and  a 
litter  was  provided  for  me,  upon  which 
six  of  the  soldiers  carried  me  back  to 
the  city.  The  outlaw  chief  lived  but  an 
hour  or  two,  so  that  during  the  day  the 
dead  bodies  of  himself  and  his  three  fol- 
lowers were  brought  to  the  city,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  reward  that  had  been  offered 
by  the  government. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  I  regained 
my  strength,  but  when  I  was  at  last  able 
to  be  out,  I  found  myself  quite  a  hero 
with  the  people  of  Guanajuato,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  government  a  handsome 
sum  for  the  active  part  I  had  taken  in 
the  extermination  of  this  band  of  high- 
way robbers. 

vS.  S.  Boynton. 
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THOMAS  STEVENSON  and  Henry  Cor- 
nell were  taking  their  usual  early  morn- 
ing walk  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park.  The 
fog  had  not  yet  lifted,  nor  yet  the  fog 
from  Mr.  Cornell's  brain,  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  trying  to  clear  by  earnest 
and  somewhat  disputatious  talk.  They 
were  old  friends,  prosperous  business 
men  of  San  Francisco,  but  in  early  life 
they  had  been  teachers  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  —  born,  reared,  educated, 
and  educators  in  that  metropolis..  It 
need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  then, 
if  their  language,  even  in  familiar  con- 
versation, was  decidedly  didactic,  dog- 
matic, prosaic,  pedantic,  or  any  other  ic 
characteristic  of  teachers  in  general;  and 
so  the  gentle  reader  (to  use  the  old-fash- 
ioned, flattering  title),  if  he  dislikes 
such  talk,  and  is  tired  of  educational 
topics,  had  better  stop  reading  this  at 
once. 

"  Don't  tell  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Stevenson. 
"  Richard  Grant  White  was  a  scholarly 
critic,  and  he  uttered  a  solemn  truth, 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
he  proclaimed  that  the  art  of  reading 
aloud  was  a  lost  art." 

"Nonsense!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Cornell1 

"Well,  he  meant  by  that,  of  course," 
answered  Mr.  Stevenson,  "that  there  was 
no  general  capability  of  opening  books 
and  reading  aloud  random  passages  ac- 
ceptably at  sight.  And  don't  you  re- 
member that  Professor  Dowden  of  the 
Dublin  University  wrote  an  article,  last 
year,  on  this  subject,  in  one  of  the  for- 
eign reviews, — the  Fortnightly,  I  think  ? 
I  should  say  that  he  held  the  same  opin- 
ion. And  then  you  must  remember 
those  protests  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, and  other  papers,  from  parents 
complaining  that  their  children  were 
neglected  in  this  matter  at  the  schools. 
For  a  while  I  supposed  that  the  multi- 
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plicity  of  studies  had  crowded  this  one 
out.  I  knew  that  Greek  was  nearly  ban- 
ished from  University  curricula,  and 
that  Latin  would  share  the  same  fate, 
but  that  we  can't  understand  our  Eng- 
lish without  it  —  " 

"  Stop,  my  dear  friend,  you  're  all 
wrong,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cornell;  "why, 
the  whole  country  rings  with  declama- 
tions ;  look  in  the  daily  papers,  and  see 
the  notices  of  the  doings  of  literary  so- 
cieties. The  boys  are  just  as  fond  as 
ever  of  recitations,  the  girls  are  taking 
to  Delsarte,  elocution  is  a  household 
word,  the  elocutionist  is  abroad  in  the 
land." 

"  O  yes,  he  's  abroad  —  in  fact,  I  think 
he's  all  abroad,"  said  Mr.  Stevenson. 
"And  that's  one  cause  of  the  neglect. 
He 's  either  under-teaching  or  over- 
teaching  or  mis-teaching  ;  you  can  take 
your  choice.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
there  are  very  many  good  teachers,  and 
many  good  readers  among  their  pupils  ; 
and  nobody  enjoys  the  recitations,  gen- 
erally, more  than  I  do,  and  I  fairly  de- 
light in  any  evidence  of  talent  of  this 
sort,  and  in  any  real  appreciation  of  good 
literature  it  demonstrates ;  but  why 
don't  all  the  "teachers  insist  that  the 
pupils  should  have  a  clear  knowlege  of 
the  meaning  of  that  troublesome  word 
elocution.  Why  not  show  them  that  the 
very  derivation  (loquor,  to  speak,)  is 
proof  that  the  most  important  branch  is 
every  day  speech  ;  and  that  the  next, 
because  of  the  multiplicity  of  books,  is 
reading  aloud ;  and  [last  of  all,  public 
or  platform  performance.  No,  they  re- 
verse all  this  ;  and  the  aim  of  the  young 
miss  or  the  young  gentleman  is,  not  to 
talk  well,  nor  to  read  well,  but  to  declaim 
well.  Why  don't  they  show  them,"  he 
continued,  getting  warmer  and  warmer, 
"that  the  more  distinct  and  well  modu- 
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lated  their  every  day  speech,  the  more 
capable  they  will  be  of  speech  on  any 
occasion  whatever?  Why  don't  they 
rid  them  of  that  confounded  nasality 
which  is  so  common  among  us  that  Eng- 
lishmen characterize  it  as  national  ? " 

"Stop!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Cornell. 
"Another  Anglomaniac  !  Don't  you 
know  that  climate  has  much  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  that  we  're  troubled  all 
over  the  country  with  catarrh  ? " 

"  What ! "  shouted  the  now  irate  Mr. 
Stevenson.  "  Call  me  an  Anglomaniac, 
if  you  like,  but  I  tell  you  that  every  can- 
did American  who  travels  through  Eng- 
land recognizes,  even  among  the  igno- 
rant classes,  a  deeper,  manlier  tone  of 
voice  than  ours,  —  cockneys  excepted. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  treating  of  individ- 
uals, but  of  the  masses  in  both  coun- 
tries. Whatever  the  British  faults  of 
speech,  nasality  is  not  one  of  them  ;  and 
I  insist  that  if  it 's  worth  while  to  sing 
with  a  good  tone,  it 's  quite  as  important 
to  speak  with  it." 

It  was  plain,  by  this  time,  that  some 
one  was  riding  a  hobby  ;  and  certainly 
girding  himself  to  ride  it  to  death.  The 
gait  of  the  two  friends  being  accelerat- 
ed, if  Mr.  Cornell,  who  was  inclined  to 
be  pursy,  had  possessed  by  this  time 
any  spare  breath,  he  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  vocalize  it,  for  his  im- 
petuous companion  again  broke  forth. 

"  Now  Mr.  Cornell,  my  sympathies  are 
very  much  enlisted  for  the  children,  who 
are  all  the  more  misled  by  the  exhibi- 
tions of  many  a  wandering  elocutionist, 
who  advertises  positively  that  he  will 
draw  tears  and  smiles,  —  not,  bless  you, 
by  any  evidence  of  talent  on  the  part  of 
the  author  he  is  supposed  to  illustrate, 
but  by  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the  reader. 
Little  sympathy  has  he  with  that  rever. 
cntial  spirit  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  would 
have  a  strain  of  solemn  music  before  he 
entered  upon  Milton.  No,  sir  !  At  the 
slightest  notice  this  fellow  will  attack 
your  Hamlets  and  Macbeths,  and  adver- 
tise to  curdle  your  blood  ;  and  he  '11  do 


it  all  without  a  single  stage  illusion.  He 
may,  indeed,  call  to  his  aid,  and  to  the 
distress  of  his  hearers,  one  of  those  grue- 
some, wierdly  running,  pianoforte  ac- 
companiments, and  an  occasional  lower- 
ing of  the  lights,  so  that  his  rendition 
(good  word,  that !)  may  be  more  effective. 
We've  heard  many  delightful  public 
readers,  my  friend,  in  the  course  of  our 
long  lives,  but  surely  their  chief  aim  was 
to  illustrate  the  author,  —  not  to  parade 
the  reader.  Ah  !  best  of  them  all,  you 
remember  Fanny  Kemble,  and  don't  you 
recall  the  reverential  air  with  which  she 
opened  the  page  of  Shakspere  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do,;'  answered  his  friend ; 
"  but,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  go  to  the 
past.  You  are  forever  talking  about  how 
you  heard  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Thack- 
eray, and  Dickens.  Their  voices  can't 
be  heard  now.  The  present  is  what  we 
have  to  do  with.  I  dare  say  people  read 
just  as  well  now,  if  not  better.  Why 
not  ?  I  'm  sure  you  and  I  remember  how 
we  were  fascinated  and  entranced  by  the 
ranting,  and  mouthing,  and  striding  of 
old  theatrical  times.  If  the  elocution  of 
the  stage  has  improved  so  much,  why 
not  that  of  the  schools  ?  " 

Evidently  pursy  Mr.  Cornell  was  get- 
ting his  breath,  and  using  it  to  some  ad- 
vantage. 

"That's  all  very  plausible,"  said  his 
companion,  "but  we'll  put  this  matter 
to  the  test,  as  far  as  we  can  test  it  to 
our  own  satisfaction.  You  know  that  I 
have  lavished  money  for  the  education 
of  my  children,  and  that  they  are  quite 
as  accomplished  as  the  usual  run  of  boys 
and  girls  ;  they  have  acquired  some  solid 
branches,  —  and  they  paint,  they  sing, 
they  play,  they  dance  ;  and  in  fact,  I  am 
as  proud  of  them  as  fond ;  and  that 's 
just  the  reason  why  I  'm  annoyed  be- 
cause they  are  deficient  in  one  accom- 
plishment so  common  and  so  delightful 
in  our  younger  days.  Come  to  Bush 
Street  tonight.  I  'm  going  to  examine 
them,  as  we  used  to  say,  on  this  very 
head." 
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The  two  friends  parted  at  the  gate,  to 
take  separate  cable-cars,  and  to  meet  as 
by  appointment. 

Time,  8  P.  M.  Scene,  the  parlor.  As- 
sembled, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  the 
Misses  Clara  and  Julia  Stevenson,  Char- 
ley, Dick,  and  Tom,  Jr.,  the  Masters 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Cornell,  the  family 
friend.  All  of  them  ready  for  the  talk 
about  reading  volunteered  by  the  pater- 
nal. "O  pa!"  shouted  Charley,  "before 
you  begin  I  wish  you  'd  get  Clara  to  give 
us  her  recitation  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
I  can  tell  you  she  throws  a  lot  of  back 
hair  and  pathos  into  it." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  she  can  give  it  to  us. 
It  was  a  mistake  that  I  did  n't  buy  a 
platform  with  the  rest  of  the  parlor  fur- 
niture, —  but  never  mind,  —  stand  up, 
Clara,  dear,  —  but  don't  disturb  your 
back  hair." 

Clara  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders, 
and  "gave  it,"  as  the  expression  is,  and 
quite  creditably  too.  Then  she  said  that 
Charley  was  awfully  clever  in  the 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  "But 
O  papa,"she  exclaimed,"  you  should  hear 
the  whole  class  recite  in  concert.  They're 
perfectly  splendid,  —  those  class  charg- 
es." 

"  I  don't  think  the  class  charges  have 
been  very  light  this  term,  Clara,  dear." 

"  Why,  papa,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
What  an  awful  pun  ! " 

This  feeble  witticism  was  met  by  a 
forcibly  rebuking  glance,  needing  no 
elocution  whatever,  from  Mrs.  Steven- 
son, who  after  looking  him  down,  re- 
vived him,  woman-like,  by  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles.  But  for  his  own  levity, 
Mr.  Stevenson  would  have  then  and 
there  sternly  admonished  his  daughter 
for  her  lavish  use  of  the  "awful."  He 
postponed  his  lecture.  Just  then  Tom, 
Jr.,  (ten  years  old)  remarked  that  he  was 
first  in  his  class  for  recitations,  and  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  give  them  some- 
thing, too.  No  doubt  he  would  have 
proved  as  credible  a  Casabianca  as  that 
totally  impossible  boy  could  possibly  be, 


but  papa  decided  upon  a  postponement 
of  further  recitations. 

"  Clara,"  he  said,  "  I  must  speak  to 
your  teacher  about  those  class  recita- 
tions in  concert.  He  's  an  old  friend,  so 
I  can  take  the  liberty.  I  know  that  he 
more  than  half  agrees  with  me  on  this 
point.  Such  exercises  force  the  voices 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  is  proper,  and 
goodness  knows  they  're  high  enough 
already  ;  and  besides,  they  take  away 
something  of  the  individuality  which 
belongs  of  right  to  every  pupil.  And 
Clara,  dear,  you  are  completely  fascinat- 
ed with  that  Delsarte  theory.  It 's  all 
very  well  for  a  lesson  in  gymnastics  ;  and 
I  approve  of  any  exercise  that  will  com- 
pel you  boys  and  girls  to  put  your  arms 
well  out, —  if  that  is  the  intention.  But, 
my  child,  no  two  persons  naturally  ex- 
press feelings  or  passions  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  This  is  a  matter  of 
temperament,  and  other  characteristics, 
separating  one  individual  from  another. 

"  You  girls  look  very  charming  to  your 
parents  during  the  performance,  even  if 
you  do  giggle  unexpectedly  at  times,  but 
it  all  reminds  me  of  the  antics  of  an  old 
negro  minstrel.  He  called  himself  Jim 
Crow,  and  he  could  'wheel  about  and 
turn  about  and  do  just  so.'  I  was  in  New 
York  when  a  play  was  brought  out  to  il- 
lustrate this  theory  of  Delsarte.  It  was 
a  remarkably  neat  bit  of  mechanism,  as 
I  remember,  but  a  failure.  The  natural 
was  left  out.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
charming  comedians  of  Wallack's  and 
Daly's  ever  adopted  Delsarte  for  them- 
selves? I  fancy  not." 

"Well,  pa,  I  dare  say  you're  right," 
exclaimed  Clara,  "  and  I  'm  afraid  you 
won't  approve  of  that  chart  our  teacher 
has.  It  shows  us  how  to  make  cheerful 
sounds  by  a  series  of  scales,  and  then 
by  another  series  how  to  make  dismal 
ones, —  joy  and  grief, —  and  all  that  you 
know.  It 's  perfectly  lovely  to  hear  him 
groan." 

Papa  was  inclined  to  groan,  himself, 
—  but  he  did  not.  He  sighed  heavily. 
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"  Now,  children,  I  've  brought  our  friend 
with  me  tonight  that  he  may  hear  you 
read  aloud  at  sight,— to  know  what  you 
can  do  in  that  branch  of  elocution.  Let 
me  see,—  Ma !  Choose  something  from 
your  favorite  Walter  Scott." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  prefer  your  select- 
ing," she  said. 

"Well,  then,"  glancing  lovingly  at  his 
book-shelves,  "I  hardly  know  which  — 
butah !  look  there!  Addison,  Goldsmith, 
Irving,  — 'Sir  Roger,'  'The  Vicar,'  and 
'Knickerbocker.'     They  should    have 
known  each  other.     My  dear  children, 
here  "s  a  bit  of  literary  history  for  you. 
Addison  wrote   Sir  Roger,  and  about 
fifty  years  after  his  death  Goldsmith 
wrote  the  Vicar,   and  when   the    pen 
dropped  from  the  hand  of  Goldsmith 
there  was  no  Englishman  to  pick  it  up, 
nor  ever  has  been ;  the  honor  was  re- 
served for  an  American,  Washington 
Irving,  who,  strange  to  say,  just  about 
fifty  years  after  Goldsmith's  death  wrote 
The  History  of  New  York.   These  were 
classic  humorists,  — the  three  great  hu- 
morists of  the  English  tongue." 

"  How  about  Bill  Nye  ?  "  whispered 
Charley  to  Clara. 
"Hush!" 

"  As  I  was  about  to  remark,  children, 
the  mere  titles  on  those  book-shelves 
are  food  for  reflection.  Take  down,  if 
you  don't  care  for  prose,  a  volume  of 
poetry,  and  read  from  it  by  turns.  If 
you  prefer  one  of  our  own  poets,  let  us 
have  Whittier.  He  '11  be  known  to  pos- 
terity as  our  national  poet  —  not  so  clas- 
.sical  as  some,  not  so  finished, —  but  rep- 
resenting the  true  spirit  of  democracy. 
He's  the  poet  of  the  people,  as  Lincoln 
was  their  spokesman.  And  you  need 
not  go  outside  of  California  for  poets. 
Conspicuous  among  them  is  Bret  Harte, 
of  course ;  and  Professor  Sill  wrote 
'The  Fool's  Prayer,'  a  poem  worthy  of 
Longfellow.  But  look  on  the  shelf  be- 
low ;  there  's  a  delightful  poet,  Austin 
Dobson  !  Bring  me  '  At  the  Sign  of 
the  Lyre.'  No !  We  'd  better  have  a 


few  simple  prose  sentences  now,  and 
you,  Charley,  read  them  to  us,  and  try 
to  read  them  naturally.  I  mean  by  that, 
read  them  according  to  the  good  old- 
fashioned  rule,  read  as  you  speak, —  that 
is,  when  you  speak  correctly." 

Charley  accordingly  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : 

"  The  young  man,  it  is  often  said,  has 
genius  enough,  if  he  would  only  study. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  genius  will 
study.  I  care  not  to  say  that  it  will  al- 
ways use  books.  Attention  it  is,  — 
though  other  qualities  belong  to  this 
power,  —  attention  it  is,  that  is  the  very 
soul  of  genius ;  not  the  fixed  eye,  not 
the  poring  over  a  book,  but  the  fixed 
thought." 

"Very  good,"   said    Mr.    Stevenson. 
"  Let  me  make  a  few  suggestions.  In  the 
first  place,  when  you  are  reading  aloud, 
continually  ask  yourself  mentally,  'Am  I 
reading  this  sentence  as  I  would  utter  it 
if  the  words  were  my  own,  and  I  were 
talking?'  You  can  easily  acquire  such  a 
habit.  Of  course,  you  perceive,  now,  that 
what  is  called  natural  reading  is  an  art ; 
and  one  that  must  be  patiently  studied. 
It  is  not  enough  that  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  matter  read  ;   else  we 
would  not   find  so  many  poor  readers 
among  the  wisest  of  men.  I  noticed  that, 
although  your  delivery  was  not,  so  to 
speak,  monotonous,  you  showed  one  kind 
of  monotony,   which   is  more  common 
than  any  other.  Our  dear  old  clergyman 
has  it.     He   can't  understand  an  occa- 
sional drowsiness  in   his  congregation, 
and  it  all  comes  from  this :  he  persists 
in  beginning  every  fresh  sentence  on 
the  same  pitch,  and  the  first   word  of 
each  verse  of  the   hymn  is  treated  in 
like  manner.     And  you,  Charley,  began 
every  one  of  those   sentences  on   the 
same  invariable  pitch.     You  don't  talk 
so.     Let  me  show  you,  by  some  meth- 
ods of  my  own,  how  this  and  other  faults 
can  be  corrected.    Write  the  paragraph 
on  the  blackboard,   or  on  paper,   and 
make  a  variety,  at  once,  by  opening  the 
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second  sentence  on  a  low  pitch  ;  and  to 
help  you  to  do  so,  write  the  first  word, 
now,  with  a  small  letter  n  instead  of  a 
capital.  That  will  forcibly  suggest  to 
your  eye  the  change  I  am  advocating. 
It 's  an  absolute  violation  of  grammati- 
cal rule  —  this  small  letter  business, — 
and  therefore  all  the  more  suggestive. 
Perhaps  you  might  do  the  same  with  the 
third  sentence,  beginning  it,  also,  with 
a  small  letter  i.  When  you  have  es- 
tablished the  good  habit,  by  writing  a 
few  examples  of  this  sort,  you  can  be 
trusted  ever  afterwards  among  the  cap- 
itals. Exercise  your  own  taste  as  to 
where  you  make  this  and  other  changes 
suggested. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  emphasis,  very 
common  in  talking,  (and,  therefore,  it 
should  be  common  in  reading,)  signified 
by  allowing  the  voice  to  fall  as  complete- 
ly after  the  important  word  as  it  could 
at  a  period.  There  are  several  cases  of 
the  kind  in  the  very  paragraph  quoted. 
The  word  will  in  the  second  sentence 
is  one  of  them.  Suppose  you  insert  a 
period  and  a  line  after  will,  and  it  will 
suggest  the  fall  to  your  eye.  Note  this, 
particularly  :  the  rhetorical  punctuation, 
which  you  don't  see,  often  overrides 
the  grammatical  punctuation,  which  you 
do  see.  For  example,  —  in  that  second 
sentence  there  is  a  comma  after  the 
opening  word  now.  The  moment  you 
saw  that  comma,  Charley,  you  brought 
up  your  voice  with  a  jerk,  and  it  made 
your  reading  sound  mechanical  and  not 
natural.  If  you  were  talking-  the  sen- 
tence, probably  you  would  make  no  pause 
whatever.  Grammatical  punctuation  at 
the  best  is  very  imperfect.  Hardly  any 
two  writers  use  the  same  rules." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Clara,  "  why  did  'nt 
the  ancients,  when  they  made  their  old 
commas,  make  them  to  suit  ?  " 

"Yes!"  said  Charley,  "you  might 
call  that  comical !  " 

"  Children !  " —  but  a  glance  from  Mrs. 
Stevenson  checked  the  perturbed  father. 

It  was  a  glance  that  needed  no  sup- 


plementary tones  to  prove  to  him  that 
he  had  brought  it  on  himself. 

"  Now,  a  word  about  the  parenthesis. 
You  lower  the  tones  of  the  voice,  don  't 
you,  in  a  parenthesis  ?  Well  most  sen- 
tences have  clauses  that  are  parentheti 
cal  or  explanatory,  and  these  clauses  also 
should  be  treated  with  more  or  less  low- 
ering of  the  voice.  You  certainly  do  so 
in  talking.  Suppose  you  write  the  claus 
es  that  you  consider  parenthetical  in 
very  much  smaller  letters  than  the  rest 
of  the  sentence.  This  treatment  will  be 
suggestive,  like  the  other,  to  both  eye 
and  tongue.  The  clause,  'it  is  often 
said,'  in  the  first  sentence,  can  be  treat- 
ed so;  also  the  clause  'though  other 
qualities  belong  to  this  power.'  One 
word  more  about  punctuation.  In  talk 
ing,  we  have  many  different  falls  of  the 
voice  at  periods ;  and  sometimes  the 
voice  is  entirely  sustained.  Do  remem- 
ber this.  And  in  regard  to  pauses  :  — 
to  read  naturally  one  must  acquire  the 
habit  of  making  them  as  he  makes  them 
in  conversing  uninterruptedly.  In  this 
way,  also,  he  keeps  a  good  supply  of 
breath." 

"But,  pa,"  exclaimed  Charley,  "when 
Clara  converses  uninterruptedly  she 
never  makes  any  pauses,  and  she  never 
gets  out  of  breath  !  " 

A  disdainful  shrug  from  Clara,  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  continues : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  elocutionary 
treatises  don 't  lay  sufficient  stress  upon 
the  value  of  the  circumflex  accent.  They 
state,  usually,  that  this  accent  is  for  the 
elucidation  and  heightening  of  sarcasm, 
wit,  irony,  etc.  The  truth  is  that,  in  our 
talk,  we  use  variations  of  the  circumflex 
whenever  there  is  any  suggestion  of  con- 
trast. In  the  paragraph  we  are  exercis- 
ing upon  there  is  not  a  solitary  example 
of  sarcasm,  nor  of  any  similar  quality ; 
and  yet  there  are  half  a  dozen  words 
which  imperatively  demand  more  or  less 
of  the  circumflex  accent.  In  the  first 
sentence,  the  words  'genius '  and  'study,' 
and  in  the  last  one,  the  words  'eye,' 
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'book,'  and  ' thought,'  certainly  require 
it.  It 's  a  very  curious  fact,  that  although 
young  children  use  the  circumflex  freely 
in  playmate  talk,  grown-up  people  find 
it  hard  to  manage  in  reading  aloud. 

"  I  've  only  one  more  point  to  touch 
upon,  and  then  we  '11  permit  our  tired- 
out  friend  to  go  home.  It 's  the  sing- 
song so  common  in  the  delivery  of  poe 
try. 

"  I  'm  awfully  glad,  papa,"  said  Clara, 
"because  our  teacher  insisted  that  he 
could  n't  agree  with  you  when  you  told 
him  that  people  should  try  to  read  poetry 
as  if  it  were  prose." 

"  My  child,  I  do  say  so  because  it 's  the 
only  way  of  avoiding  all  approach  to 
sing-song.  He  thinks  that  such  reading 
would  be  necessarily  tame  and  prosaic. 
Not  at  all, —  provided  you  have  the  usual 
ear  for  rhythm.  That  will  protect  you. 
Rhythm  is  the  free  and  musical  move- 
ment of  verse,  as  opposed  to  the  strict 
division  of  metre.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times metre  and  rhythm  coincide  in  a 
line, —  but  that  is  merely  a  coincidence. 
In  rhythmical  rendering  we  can  make 
pauses  at  any  part  of  the  line  called  for, 


and  not  necessarily  at  the  close  of  the 
line,  as  metre  would  compel  us  to  do. 
We  can  make  pauses  as  the  sense  de- 
mands them,  and  without  losing  the 
musical  time  of  the  whole,  and  yet  with- 
out the  slightest  tendency  to  sing-song. 
And  how  delightful  all  this  is  to  the 
poet,  himself,  if  he  happens  to  be  listen- 
ing to  his  verses ! " 

"But  pa,"  said  Julia,  "how  can  we 
look  ahead  far  enough,  when  reading  at 
sight,  as  to  use  all  these  hints  of  yours  ?" 

"  By  practice,  Julia.  Let  me  ask  you 
a  question.  How  is  it  that  you  play 
those  'difficult  pianoforte  compositions 
at  sight  ?" 

"  Another  question,  pa.  If  we  adopt 
your  plan,  and  use  the  small-letter 
changes,  and  all  that,  will  not  our  read- 
ing even  then  be  mechanical  ?  " 

"A  very  timely  question,  my  child. 
You  should  use  my  plan  only  so  far  as  to 
get  you  into  correct  habits.  Then  drop 
it ;  for  you  must,  of  course,  learn  to  read 
naturally,  with  all  the  inconsistencies 
and  shortcomings  of  established  punctu- 
ation staring  you  in  the  face.  Good- 
night, Cornell,  if  you  must  go." 

John  Murray. 


DAWN  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

THE  soft-toned  clock  upon  the  stair  chimed  three, — 
Too  sweet  for  sleep,  too  early  yet  to  rise. 
In  restful  peace  I  lay  with  half-closed  eyes, 
Watching  the  tender  hours  go  dreamily; 
The  tide  was  flowing  in  :  I  heard  the  sea 

Shivering  along  the  sands ;  while  yet  the  skies 
Were  dim,  uncertain,  as  the  light  that  lies 
Beneath  the  fretwork  of  some  wild  rose  tree 

Within  the  thicket  gray.     The  chanticleer 
Sent  drowsy  calls  across  the  slumbrous  air ; 

In  solemn  silence  sweet  was  it  to  hear 

My  own  heart  beat    .     .     .     Then  broad  and  deep  and  fair— 
Trembling  in  its  new  birth  from  heaven's  womb  — 
One  crimson  shaft  of   dawn  sunk  thro'  my  room. 

Ella  Higginson. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  HOUSEKEEPING. 


I. 


WANTED.— FURNISHED  COTTAGE. 


A  family  of  three  adults,  tourists,  wishes  to  rent  a 
cottage  of  about  six  rooms  completely  furnished,  for 
two  months.     Good  care  will  be  taken  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  prompt  payment  of  rent  made.     Apply  at 
HAWAIIAN  BUSINESS  AGENCY. 


IT  was  a  hot  day  in  August  that  the 
"  three  adults  "  above  mentioned  were 
gathered  under  the  green  gloom  of  some 
algaroba  trees.  The  lawn  sloped  away 
to  a  point  where  it  tumbled  steeply  into 
the  sea.  Back  of  it  rose  a  wonderful 
mass  of  red  stone  known  as  Diamond 
Head.  A  rambling  group  of  discon- 
nected picturesque  buildings  lay  to  the 
right,  so  close  to  the  water  that  they 
seemed  amphibious,  as  they  overhung 
the  sheening,  shimmering  waves,  which 
almost  sprayed  their  windows.  The 
Three  Adults  were  eating  bananas  and 
feeling  idly  content  until  the  Major  read 
aloud  the  seemingly  innocent  paragraph 
of  "  Wanted. — Furnished  Cottage." 

"  That  sounds  dreadfully  realistic  and 
does  n't  at  all  express  what  /  want,"  said 
the  Young  Lady.  "  Even  an  advertise- 
ment should  be  poetical  in  such  a  place 
as  this.  The  Hawaiian  Business  Agency 
has  no  imagination." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  has  too  much," 
said  the  Major,  ruefully,  "/don't  in- 
tend to  take  care  of  the  furniture,  and 
as  to  prompt  payment,  hack  hire  and 
hotel  bills  will  soon  put  that  out  of  the 
question." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  the  Matron,  lying 
back  in  a  steamer  chair,  "  If  this  were 
the  land  where  it  was  '  always  afternoon,' 
I  should  never  want  anything  but  to  be 
let  alone  ;  but  night  will  come,  and  then 
I  want  to  die,  or  be  transported,  or  rent 
a  cottage,  or  anything  except  stay  where 
I  am." 


The  Matron  was  right;  there  was  a 
crumpled  rose  leaf  to  mar  their  sybarite 
ease, —  or  to  speak  more  literally,  there 
was  a  bug  in  the  heart  of  the  rose.  A 
bug  ?  rather  ten  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lion of  them.  They  were  learning  what 
the  Egyptians  suffered  when  the  plague 
of  insects  fell  upon -them.  At  table 
they  fanned  their  coffee  while  they  took 
intermittent  mouthfuls,  else  it  became 
the  swimming  place  of  flies.  A  bright- 
eyed  lassie  plied  a  feather  brush  around 
their  ears  (the  same  with  which  she 
dusted  the  rooms  in  the  morning),  but 
this  inconvenienced  them  far  more  than 
it  did  the  flies.  "I  am  growing  thin, 
literally  starving,"  said  the  Young  Lady 
as  she  peeled  another  banana.  "  I  took 
two  flies  out  of  the  gravy,  three  out  of 
the  milk,  but  when  I  found  I  had  mashed 
several  up  in  my  potatoes  my  appetite 
refused  to  survive  the  shock." 

"  I  can  stand  the  flies  better  than  the 
mosquitoes.  I  have  n't  slept  an  hour 
for  a  week,"  said  the  Major.  "I  shook 
six  scorpions  out  of  our  bathing  suits 
this  morning,  and  I  killed  thirteen  winged 
roaches  on  our  bedroom  floor  last  night. 
They  ran  around  pit-a-pat,  like  mice." 

"  These  things  being  considered,"  said 
the  Matron  firmly,  "  the  Hawaiian  Busi- 
ness Agency  is  right ;  we  want  a  fur- 
nished cottage.  The  next  question  is 
what  kind  of  a  cottage  do  we  want." 

"  It  must  have  a  piano,  a  lawn,  and  a 
hibiscus  hedge,"  said  the  Young  Lady. 

"  And  a  veranda  full  of  ferns,"  added 
the  Matron. 

"  It  is  easy  to  suit  me,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor. "I  want  a  bath-room,  and  a  cool 
bed-room,  and  a  good  cook,  and  an  ice 
chest,  and  not  a  confounded  bug  on  the 
place." 

So  the  Three  Adults  decided  what 
they  wanted,  and  rose  up  to  go  in  search 
of  it. 
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II. 


IN  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  there  is  a 
nimble  sprite  who  regulates  all  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  Nothing  small  or  great, 
sad  or  gay,  transitory  or  permanent,  es- 
capes his  attention  ;  "  lawyer,  doctor, 
merchant,  chief,  rich  man,  poor  man, 
beggar,  thief,"  are  all  at  his  call.  He 
sets  the  time-pieces,  orders  the  dinners, 
gives  invitations  to  parties,  calls  a  cab, 
in  short  is  in  every  house,  the  willing 
servant  of  all.  He  even  ascertained  the 
whereabouts  and  wants  of  the  Three 
Tourists.  "  Ding-a-ling  !  Hello  !  "  he 
cried  to  them  in  his  jovial  way.  "  The 
Hawaiian  Business  Agency  has  six  an- 
swers to  advertisement.  Come  in  town 
at  once." 

So  the  Major  bade  the  sprite  summon 
a  carriage,  and  prepared  for  the  task  of 
criticizing  other  people's  houses.  A  very 
simple  task  indeed,  but  discouraging  to 
this  ardent  three,  who  sought  for  Alad- 
idn's  palace  without  his  wonder-working 
lamp  to  call  it  into  life.  Of  the  six 
houses  placed  at  their  disposal,  one  was 
too  small  and  another  too  large  ;  one  had 
no  fernery,  another  no  garden ;  the  piano 
was  lacking  in  one,  and  the  sewerage  in 
another. 

"  We  might  as  well  give  it  up,  and  rec- 
oncile ourselves  to  our  present  quarters," 
said  the  Major,  as  they  drove  seaward. 

The  ladies  were  too  tired  to  dispute 
the  assertion  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  were 
silenced  by  the  sunset  scene  before 
them.  Their  road  wound  under  over- 
arching algaroba  trees  ;  the  mountains 
gloomed  on  one  hand,  the  sea  gleamed 
on  the  other,  burning,  paling,  purpling, 
like  a  seething  cauldron  of  jewels.  A 
groupof  cocoanut  trees'skirted  the  water, 
long,  slender  stems  supporting  feathery 
tops,  which  seemed  to  overweight  them 
as  the  breeze  fluttered  their  plumes. 
Just  before  them  rose  Diamond  Head, 
its  base  in  the  sea,  its  splendid  bulk 
towering  clear-cut  against  the  sky;  a 
very  sphinx  among  mountains,  a  solemn 


keeper  of  nature's  secrets.  Not  a  green 
thing  lives  upon  its  slope ;  under  the 
noontide  glare  it  turns  to  ashy  gray ;  at 
sunset  it  is  a  gnome's  mountain  of  bur- 
nished gold  ;  at  twilight  purple  shadows 
brood  over  it.  It  is  the  haunting  place 
of  rainbows,  which  gleam  out  suddenly 
against  its  stern  sides  without  apparent 
cloud.  In  whatever  light  it  is  seen,  it  is 
always  grandly  desolate,  reminding  one 
of  that  stone  embodiment  of  mystery, 
lying  so  dumb  among  Egyptian  sands. 
All  the  voluptuous  tenderness  of  this 
tropic  clime  has  no  power  to  soften  its 
ruggedness ;  the  sea  wooes  it  in  vain  ;  its 
heart  is  a  fire-charred  cavern,  no  wonder 
its  breast  is  stone! 

The  mountain's  shadow  fell  over  our 
house-seekers  as  they  dismounted  at 
their  temporary  home. 

"We  might  do  worse  than  this,  even 
in  that  ideal  cottage,"  said  the  Young 
Lady,  seating  herself  on  the  stone  steps 
that  led  down  to  the  beach  ;  "  was  there 
ever  a  lovelier  scene  than  that  ? " 

The  tide  was  coming  in ;  great  billows 
rode  gallantly  over  the  reef,  breaking 
into  white  spray,  and  dashing  in  over 
the  satin  surface  of  the  bay.  Some  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  in  a  native  canoe 
were  riding  the  surf,  —  rowing  out  to 
the  reef,  and  dashing  back  on  the  crest 
of  the  waves,  —  a  sort  of  marine  tobog- 
ganing. A  long  sweep  of  coast,  plumed 
with  palms,  lay  to  the  right :  near  by, 
pretty  villas  dotting  the  beach.  Beyond 
the  reef,  the  sea  stretched  in  pulsat- 
ing purple  to  meet  a  gold-bound,  dark- 
ling sky.  A  realm  of  light  fainting  into 
the  waiting  arms  of  night. 

It  was  early  next  morning  that  the 
sprite  once  more  jingled  its  cheerful 
bell,  and  announced  another  house  for 
the  tourists.  "Positively  the  last  chance," 
said  the  Major,  fresh  from  the  miseries 
of  his  mosquito-haunted  couch.  "  Let 
us  make  one  more  attempt,  and  if  it 
fails,  we  '11  assasinate  the  Hawaiian  Busi- 
ness Agency,  and  flee  the  country. 
There  is  luck  in  odd  numbers." 
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And  so  it  proved.  The  ideal  cottage 
was  found  at  last.  It  stood  upon  the 
lower  slope  of  Punch  Bowl,  that  conviv- 
ial old  mountain  that  keeps  guard  over 
Honolulu,  hiding  its  long-past  volcanic 
habits  under  a  mantle  of  green,  and  per- 
mitting the  town  to  steal  up  its  sides 
with  reckless  aspiring  It  was  a  square, 
two-story  house,  encircled  with  veran- 
das. It  turned  a  cold  and  shabby  shoul- 
der to  the  narrow  street,  and  kept  its 
pleasant  front  face  to  look  upon  a  ter- 
raced garden,  where  a  wide  lawn  was 
shaded  by  splendid  trees.  There  the 
hibiscus  vied  with  the  Ponciana  regia  in 
burning  its  flame-like  blossoms.  Passion 
vines  climbed  over  the  fences  ;  palm 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs  bordered  the 
terraces.  From  the  garden,  the  city 
was  quite  out  of  sight ;  it  was  invaded 
by  only  one  of  its  many  voices,  — the 
church  bells.  The  wide  verandas  shad- 
ed a  wealth  of  ferns,  so  that  all  the 
French  windows  seemed  to  open  into  a 
conservatory.  The  rooms  lay  in  a  soft 
green  light,  refreshing  to  the  eye.  A 
mellow-toned  piano  stood  in  a  shadowy 
corner  of  the  large  parlor,  presided  over 
by  a  fiery  painting,  whose  masses  of 
angry  reds,  represented  the  volcano  of 
Kilauea  in  active  eruption.  That  pic- 
ture was  the  one  inharmonious  thing  in 
the  house.  It  gleamed  and  glowed  and 
glowered  like  an  avenging  fury.  It  haunt- 
ed the  place  like  a  spirit.  The  Major 
tried  sitting  with  his  back  to  it,  only  to 
see  it  mocking  him  in  an  opposite  mir- 
ror. 

"  It  heats  the  room  as  much  as  a  coal 
fire,"  said  the  Matron,  giving  reins  to 
her  imagination. 

The  Young  Lady  wasted  no  words. 
She  did  not  live  in  an  aesthetic  age  for 
naught.  She  robbed  the  sofa  of  a  diaph- 
anous tidy  ;  she  fastened  it  with  blue 
ribbons,  and  with  it  she  veiled  the  crim- 
son fury.  It  still  shot  a  flush  through 
the  muslin,  but  it  had  lost  its  power  to 
rend  the  cool  green  gloaming  that  filled 
the  room. 


A  curtained  doorway  led  from  the  par- 
lor into  the  dining  room.  Here  'the 
Three  Adults  delighted  to  linger,  with 
never  a  fly  to  molest.  Here  the  green 
blinds  were  always  drawn,  and  in  a  vase 
burned  a  long  stick  of  Chinese  incense, 
to  warn  any  immigrating  insect  that  the 
ports  were  closed.  The  Young  Lady 
complained  that  the  place  smelled  like 
a  joss  house,  but  there  were  peace  and 
comfort  in  the  smell.  Here  the  table 
was  laid  with  dainty  silver  and  china,  and 
the  Lin  (who  was  also  rented  with  the 
house)  furnished  good  meals.  Breakfast 
at  eight  :  —  melons,  bananas,  mush,  is- 
land coffee,  fish  or  meat.  Lunch  at 
twelve, —  cold  meat,  salad,  boiled  taro, 
fruit  and  tea.  Dinner  at  five ;  followed 
by  coffee  on  the  veranda  in  the  limpid, 
glowing  atmosphere  that  precedes  the 
sudden  falling  of  tropic  night.  The  eye 
follows  the  opaline  lights  gleaming 
across  the  sky,  and  returning  it  encount- 
ers a  star.  Pausing  to  admire,  the  gaze 
compasses  myriad  others.  The  day  is 
gone,  and  night  reigns  in  her  stead.  But 
such  a  night !  Nature,  so  lavish  in  the 
coloring  of  her  day-time  splendors,  finds 
on  her  palette  no  truly  sombre  hue  to 
lay  upon  the  canvas  of  the  night.  The 
sky  is  dark,  but  it  is  still  blue,  with  the 
unfathomable  hue  of  deep-dyed  velvet. 
Each  tricklet  of  light  dropped  from  a 
star  is  thrown  back  and  multiplied  by 
the  white  uplifting  of  polished  palm 
trunks  and  the  broad  gleaming  of  glossy 
foliage.  No  light  is  absorbed  ;  the  lilies 
and  magnolias  reflect  it  from  their  white 
chalices ;  the  trees  drip  it  from  their  leaf 
tips,  to  lie  gleaming  on  the  white  roads 
and  stone  walls.  The  ponciana  blossoms 
are  distinctly  red ;  only  their  shadows 
are  deeply,  densely  black.  Night,  in  cold 
climes,  is  the  time  to  sleep ;  in  the  tropics 
it  is  the  time  to  dream. 

III. 

IT  was  the  evening  after  the  three 
tourists  had  entered  into  possession  of 
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their  cottage.  They  were  enjoying  their 
coffee  upon  the  veranda.  A  cool  breeze 
fluttered  the  ferns,  and  lisped  softly 
among  the  boughs  of  the  tall  monkey- 
pod  trees,  that  shaded  the  lawn.  The 
hum  of  marauding  mosquitoes 
seemed  the  most  audible  note  of  the 
night.  The  Major  set  his  cup  down  and 
prepared  fora  doze;  the  Matron  languid- 
ly plied  her  fan  ;  the  Young  Lady  gazed 
starward,  and  abandoned  herself  to 
thoughts  of  some  one  over  the  sea.  Sud- 
denly a  white  figure  flitted  across  the 
lawn,  followed  by  a  roar  and  rush  of 
water  as  though  a  breaker  had  dashed 
against  the  house. 

The  Major  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
vague  notion  of  shipwreck,  and  ran  to 
investigate.  Just  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  a  small  Chinese  was  flooding 
the  veranda  with  the  full  force  of  a  hose. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?"  cried  the  Major  wrathfully.  The 
small  Chinese  replying  only  by  a  grin, 
Ah  Lin  was  summonsed  to  explain,  which 
he  did  with  lofty  indifference. 

"He  is  the  yard-boy.  He  washes 
porches,  runs  errands,  and  waits  on  me. 
You  pay  him  ten  dollars  a  month." 

The  Major  sighed.  "  I  pay  him  to  wait 
on  you  ?  Then  I  suppose  you  wait  on 
me  ? " 

"  No,  I  cook,"  said  Ah  Lin,  retiring 
calmly  from  further  questioning. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  revelations 
on  the  subject  of  household  expenses. 
A  third  servant  was  necessary  to  do  the 
housework  ;  the  laundry  carried  off  all 
washing  ;  —  occasionally  the  Matron's 
eloquence  prevailed  upon  Ah  Lin  to  in- 
duce the  yard-boy  to  rinse  out  a  few  two- 
els,  but  even  her  courage  was  not  equal 
to  suggesting  that  he  should  iron  them. 
Ah  Lin  did  the  marketing,  and  each 
evening  he  appeared  on  the  veranda  for 
orders,  which  he  executed  in  a  manner 
refreshing  to  the  palate  but  exhausting 
to  the  purse.  Chickens  a  dollar  apiece  ; 
butter  sixty  cents  a  pound ;  eggs  five 
cents  each ;  native  coffee  forty  cents  a 


pound  ;  cream,  one  dollar  a  quart,  and  all 
canned  goods  twenty  per  cent  higher 
than  in  San  Francisco.  The  only  really 
cheap  article  of  food  was  bananas,  —  gol- 
den, luscious,  an  altogether  different 
fruit  from  its  traveled  namesakes  which 
hang  blackening  in  America.  A  bunch 
of  a  hundred  could  be  bought  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  either  cooked  or  raw  they 
form  a  healthful  and  nourishing  food. 

But  away  with  these  dull  details  !  Fig 
leaves  for  clothing,  and  fruits  for  food 
cost  nothing;  if  man  wants  more  in 
Eden  he  must  bring  it  from  afar  and 
pay  accordingly.  Who  talks  of  finances 
under  a  sky  so  transcendently  blue  it 
might  be  a  globe  of  crystal  to  be  shat- 
tered with  a  touch  ?  The  sunbeams  are 
lavish  of  gold  ;  the  moonlit  ocean  swims 
in  silver ;  the  trees  bloom  rubies,  —  who 
needs  coin  of  the  realm  in  fairy  land  ? 
Not  the  Three  Tourists  certainly,  —  ex- 
cept when  under  the  realistic  spell  of 
Ah  Lin's  presence. 

And  yet  eating  seemed  to  have  be- 
come an  all-pervading  fact  since  they 
entered  the  cottage.  If  they  made  an 
excursion,  bushes  full  of  ripe  guavas 
tempted  them  with  thoughts  of  jelly. 
Once  it  obtruded  itself  in  the  shape  of 
ducks,  and  forever  connected  those  pro- 
saic fowls  with  one  of  the  ideal  moments 
of  their  lives.  They  were  standing  upon 
a  mountain  brink,  with  a  wide  view  of 
the  glowing  tropical  world  unscrolled 
below  them.  It  was  an  apotheosis  of 
color.  A  sunlit  symphony  of  tints  played 
upon  the  valley,  toning  indefinitely  as 
they  stretched  away  to  meet  the  tender, 
melting,  azure  disc, —  too  pellucid  to  be 
air,  yet  too  ethereal  to  seem  water,  — 
which  lost  itself  in  a  downy  fringe  of 
clouds  marking  the  line  where  the  sea 
fainted  to  ether,  and  yielded  its  blue  to 
he  sky  from  when  ce  it  had  snatched  it1 
On  the  near  mountain  side  a  landslip 
had  left  a  great  wound,  —  terra  cotta 
red  ;  polished,  softly  shaded.  A  velvet 
green  moss  bound  its  edges,  creeping 
slowly  down  to  heal  its  hurt,  and  make 
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it  again  a  part  of  the  living  world.  A 
road  like  a  red  ribbon  wound  serpent- 
wise  across  the  valley. 

"  Oh,  what  if  a  sound  should  be  made  ! 

Oh,  what  if  a  bound  should  be  laid 

To  this  bow  and  string  tension  of  beauty  and  si- 
lence a  spring, 

To  the  bend  of  beauty  the  bow,  or  the  hold  of  si- 
lence, the  string  ! " 

quoted  the  Matron  softly,  sitting  upon 
the  mountain's  brink. 

Just  then  a  Chinese  appeared  climb- 
ing up  the  steep  path,  his  well  poised 
baskets  full  of  live  fowl.  He  stopped  to 
get  breath.  "You  likee  buy  ducks, 
chickens,  eggs  ? "  he  queried,  startingall 
the  ducks  to  quacking  by  suddenly  put- 
ting down  his  baskets. 

"  O  divine  law  of  fitness  !  "  apostro- 
phized the  Matron  angrily;  but  regain- 
ing her  house-wifely  instinct,  stopped 
"  to  pity,  then  endure,"  and  then  to  pur- 
chase. 

"  We  must  eat  in  order  to  admire,  and 
having  admired,  must  eat  again,"  said 
the  Major  philosophically,  casting  a  last 
glance  at  the  view, — but  these  men  are 
proverbially  materialistic.  The  Young 
Lady,  for  instance,  was  transported  far 
beyond  thought  of  dinners  past  and  din- 
ners to  come ;  but  the  worldly-wise  Ma- 
tron knew  that  while  live  ducks  were 
obtrusive  realizing,  dead  ducks,  well 
roasted,  were  altogether  another  thing. 

This  abnormal  interest  in  matters 
culinary  soon  led  the  tourists  to  visit 
the  fish  market,  that  odorous  centre  to 
Honolulu  life.  About  the  entrance  na- 
tive women  were  sitting  on  the  ground- 
weaving  the  wreaths  of  flowers  that  all 
Hawaiians  wear  around  their  heads  and 
necks  on  gala  occasions.  Inside  the 
building  the  noise  and  confusion  were 
bewildering.  Everything  slimy,  repul- 
sive, malodorous  that  the  sea  contains 
seemed  to  be  crowded  in  that  narrow 
space.  Squids,  spreading  their  flimsy 
arms  toward  piles  of  sea-urchins  ;  tiny 
black,  wiggling  shrimps,  like  ugly  worms; 
fiery-eyed  lobsters,  crawling  over  glitter- 


ing heaps  of  silvery  fish ;  immense  loaves 
of  a  sticky  mixture  of  cocoanut,  poi,  and 
fish  ;  bad  smelling  black  balls  of  seaweed, 
accounted  a  great  delicacy  when  eaten 
with  a  shell-fish  that  looks  like  half- 
melted  lumps  of  taffy  ;  besides  many 
nameless  things  which  pollute  the  air, 
and  make  nauseous  the  thought  of  eat- 
ing. The  salespeople  were  mostly  Chi- 
nese and  native  women,  who  looked 
as  ugly  and  smelled  as  strong  as  their 
wares. 

The  purchasers  were  arrayed  in  every 
manner  of  flowing  robes :  calico,  red, 
orange,  green,  blue ;  silks,  generally  pur 
pie  or  crimson,  held  up  from  contact 
with  the  ground  by  brown  hands  plenti- 
fully adorned  with  rings.  Surely  this 
was  a  spot  from  which  hunger  would  flee 
affrighted. 

THE  Three  Adults  were  gathered  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  veranda  ;  on  the 
morrow  the  steamer  was  to  bear  them 
out  of  fairyland  into  the  world  of  every 
day.  A  profound  melancholy  brooded 
over  their  spirits.  There  seemed  some- 
thing tragic  even  in  the  sound  of  Ah 
Lin's  droning  song  wafted  to  them  from 
the  kitchen,  and  the  odor  of  the  burning 
incense  suggested  an  evening  sacrifice. 
All  their  sunny,  idle,  redolent,  tropic 
days  were  transmuted  into  yesterdays, 
and  their  tomorrows  were  veiled  in  fog. 
What  recked  they  of  mosquitoes  and 
centipedes  and  scorpions  ;  of  sleepless 
nights  and  hot  days  !  They  were  look- 
ing their  last  on  the  moonbeams  gilding 
the  palms  ;  receiving  their  last  caresses 
from  the  breeze,  sweet  from  the  breath 
of  magnolias  and  stephanotis.  They  all 
felt  a  bovine  longing  to  chew  the  cud  of 
past  delights.  But  man  can  only  pasture 
on  memories, —  a  too  shadowy  diet  for 
peaceful  rumination. 

The  Young  Lady  broke  the  silence  at 
last. 

"  I  wish  we  could  take  the  house  and 
the  lawn  and  the  hibiscus  hedge  and  a 
banana  grove  along  with  us,"  she  said 
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dreamily.     "  I  don't  feel  I  have  done  my    "our  housekeeping  has  been  a  success." 


duty  to  the  bananas  ;  I  might  have  eaten 
a  great  many  more." 

"On   the  whole,"   said   the  Matron, 


"  Yes,"  said  the  Major  slowly  jingling 
the  few  remaining  coins  in  his  pocket, 
"  I  think,  on  the  whole  —  it  has." 

Franklina  Gray  Bartlett. 


A  QUEER  STORY. 


I  KNOW  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell 
will  not  be  believed  ;  indeed,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  I  believe  it  myself, 
—  I  tell  it  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  business  took 
me  abroad,  and  in  June  of  that  year  I 
found  myself  in  Paris  for  the  first  time. 
I  was  still  young  enough  to  be  excited 
by  the  novelty  of  my  surroundings,  and 
I  spent  many  an  afternoon  in  walking 
the  streets,  simply  reveling  in  the  sights 
and  sounds,  so  different  from  anything 
I  had  been  accustomed  to.  One  day  on 
the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle  I  was 
watching  a  company  of  Sapeurs-Pom- 
piers  march  by,  and  wondering  at  the 
queer  ideas  of  our  friends  who  "  march 
at  the  head  of  civilization,"  in  dressing 
up  their  firemen  in  a  uniform  like  the 
army  of  an  opera  bouffe  monarch,  and 
speculating  on  what  they  were  expected 
to  do  with  musket  and  bayonet,  when  a 
hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder,  and  a 
voice  that  sounded  oddly  familiar  said, 
"  Halloo,  old  man  !  Where  did  you  drop 
from  ?  " 

Turning,  I  recognized  Walter  Law, 
one  of  my  old  school  comrades,  whom  I 
had  completely  lost  sight  of  since  our 
school  days  in  Albany  were  over.  I  had 
heard  that  he  was  in  Paris,  pursuing 
fame  and  shekels  as  a  painter,  but  had 
forgotten  it  till  we  came  together  on  the 
Boulevard.  Naturally,  we  had  much  to 


talk  over,  and  we  walked  along,  reviving 
recollections  of  old  times,  and  compar- 
ing notes  of  our  experiences  since  we 
parted,  he  telling  of  his  struggles  and 
successes,  and  I  giving  him  the  news 
from  home.  Arrived  at-  the  corner  of 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin  he  pleaded  an  en- 
gagement and  left  me,  but  not  before 
inviting  me  to  dine  with  him  the  next 
day  on  his  side  of  the  river,  where  he 
told  me  I  would  see  a  side  of  Parisian 
life  well  worth  the  journey. 

I  was  punctual  to  my  engagement, 
and  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  spinning  out 
this  story  to  an  undue  length,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  describe  the  funny  little 
restaurant  in  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  where 
we  dined,  —  the  outer  room  with  its 
zinc-covered  bar,  and  the  inner  room 
where  the  artists  and  students  used  to 
dine,  and  where  no  onvrier  was  permit- 
ted to  enter.  The  tables,  innocent  of 
tablecloth,  were  scrubbed  to  an  immac- 
ulate whiteness,  and  the  wooden  bench- 
es that  served  for  seats  were  of  an  un- 
compromising hardness,  but  clean. 
Then  the  dinner,  —  think  of  it!  To 
dine  for  one  franc,  fifty,  or  about  thirty 
cents,  and  to  find  the  dinner  not  merely 
eatable,  but  positively  good.  This  to  an 
American  who  was  used  to  traveling  in 
the  land  of  the  Free  (with  a  large  F), 
and  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  a  cheap 
restaurant  must  necessarily  be  a  dirty 
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restaurant.  When  I  tell  you  that  the 
not  bad-looking  girl  who  waited  on  us 
had  clean  hands  and  a  clean  apron,  and 
that  she  spoke  politely  and  in  a  low  tone, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  that  some  com- 
parisons not  altogether  flattering  to  one 
of  our  institutions  forced  themselves 
upon  me. 

Our  party  consisted  of  Walter  and  a 
tall  young  fellow  whom  he  introduced 
as  Monsieur  Dologhow,  besides  myself. 
Dologhow  had  a  singularly  quiet  man- 
ner, which  however  had  no  appearance 
of  timidity.  He  seemed  to  have  seen  much 
of  the  world,  and  though  he  spoke  but 
little,  and  not  at  all  of  himself,  I  judged 
he  was  one  who  would  be  at  home  al- 
most anywhere.  His  French  was  quite 
free  from  foreign  accent,  though  of 
course  with  that  name  he  could  hardly 
be  a  Frenchman.  I  took  him  for  a  Rus- 
sian, in  which  I  was  right,  as  appeared 
afterward. 

After  dinner,  when  we  had  adjourned 
to  Walter's  studio,  we  had  a  bowl  of 
punch  which  Dologhow  brewed,  and  we 
sat  there  talking  of  various  things  and 
smoking  pipes.  We  had  been  talking 
about  the  supernatural,  I  remember, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  time  to  spec- 
ulate on  abstruse  \ subjects,  telepathy, 
theosophy,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Dolo- 
ghow took  little  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, but  listened  attentively  and  with 
apparent  interest,  throwing  in  a  re- 
mark now  and  then  to  keep  the  talk  go- 
ing. At  last,  after  Walter  had  delivered 
a  sweeping  denunciation  of  all  such  non- 
sense, he  spoke  up  in  English,  which 
language  we  had  been  using  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  as  it  seemed  equally  con- 
venient to  Dologhow,  while  Walter  and 
I  made  no  bones  of  confessing  that  it 
was  much  more  easy  for  us. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  readily  ad- 
mit that  much  of  the  time  devoted  to 
the  study  of  supposed  apparitions, 
thought  transference,  and  similar  sub- 
jects, is  simply  time  thrown  away,  and 
most  of  those  who  devote  their  time  to 


it  are  either  fools  or  knaves  ;  yet  in  my 
own  experience  is  one  occurrence  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  explain  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  without  admitting  that 
there  may  be  'more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  my 
philosophy.'  ' 

Of  course,  we  begged  him  to  go  on, 
and  he  filled  a  fresh  pipe  and  began  : 

"  As  you  probably  know  from  my 
name,  I  am  of  Russian  descent,  but  I 
was  born  in  Germany,  where  my  parents 
had  lived  for  many  years. 

"  I  had  heard  much  about  our  old 
home  in  Russia,  and  especially  about 
my  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  a 
wealthy  landowner  with  great  estates  in 
Finland,  whence  the  family  originally 
came,  though  at  the  time  of  my  father's 
birth  my  grandfather  lived  on  an  estate 
he  owned  near  Moscow. 

"  He  must  have  been  a  very  eccentric 
man,  for  many  tales  were  told  about  him 
by  the  peasants,  who  were  firmly  per- 
suaded that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
Devil,  such  was  his  power  of  finding  out 
any  delinquency,  which  was  invariably 
severely  punished.  It  was  certain  he 
had  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
the  occult  sciences,  and,  as  the  peasants 
believed,  had  acquired  the  power  of  pro- 
longing his  life  indefinitely  by  means 
analogous  to  that  ascribed  to  the  so- 
called  vampire.  They  maintained  that 
at  night  he  could  cause  his  soul  to  leave 
his  sleeping  body,  and  that  then  the 
soul,  invisible  and  intangible,  could  enter 
the  body  of  another  sleeping  person, 
and  if  that  other  was  stronger  than  him- 
self he  could  absorb  a  portion  or  even 
the  whole  of  his  stock  of  vitality,  and 
convey  it  to  his  own  body,  leaving  the 
victim  so  much  the  weaker,  or  even  dead. 
I  am  giving  you  now  the  condensed  sum- 
mary of  a  whole  body  of  legends  which 
clustered  around  the  memory  of  my 
grandfather,  and  of  which  my  old  nurse, 
who  had  been  born  on  the  estate,  was  a 
complete  ambulating  repository. 

"This  much  is  certain  :  at  the  time 
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of  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  he  was 
active  and  alert,  though  said  to  be  a  very 
old  man,  and  although  never  of  a  robust 
frame,  had  successfully  rallied  from  sev- 
eral severe  attacks  of  illness  that  were 
each  deemed  to  be  fatal ;  and  as  Mari- 
ushka  assured  me,  each  time  that  he  so 
mysteriously  got  well  some  one,  gener- 
ally a  young  peasant,  died  of  some  slight 
illness,  or,  in  one  case,  without  any  ill- 
ness at  all. 

"  He  was,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion,  a  furious  opponent  of  the  war, 
being  an  ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon 
and  the  French  Revolution.  He  used 
to  declaim  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
the  Contrat  Social,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  More  than  once  he  was  admon- 
ished to  be  more  discreet,  but  as  he  had 
powerful  friends  high  in  court  circles 
nothing  serious  ever  came  of  it,  and  in 
the  turmoil  consequent  on  the  advance 
of  the  French  no  one  had  time  to  mind 
what  nonsense  an  old  man  talked. 

"  When  every  one  else  fled  from  the 
approaching  enemy  he  persisted  in  re- 
maining ;  but  though  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fra- 
ternity "  might  have  procured  him  some 
consideration  from  the  French,  they  had 
the  opposite  effect  on  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  party  of  Russian  hussars  that 
occupied  the  house  one  night  during 
their  retreat.  They  had  with  them  a 
wounded  French  cuirassier  officer.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  result- 
ing from  a  blow  on  the  head  that  had 
crushed  in  his  helmet,  but  had  appar- 
ently not  broken  the  skull.  He  was 
taken  into  the  house,  and  everything 
done  for  him  that  the  resources  of  the 
family  could  command,  while  the  hus- 
sars were  treated  to  the  best  in  the 
house.  Everything  was  getting  on  finely, 
when  my  grandfather  must  needs  air 
his  views  on  the  rights  of  man,  and  as 
might  have  been  expected,  got  into  al- 
tercations with  the  hussar  officer,  and 
was  shot  and  mortally  wounded  in  the 
quarrel.  At  all  events,  my  grandfather 


died  that  night,  or  appeared  to  die  ;  but 
the  French  officer,  who  had  not  spoken 
or  stirred  since  they  brought  him  to  the 
house,  awoke  in  the  morning  perfectly 
conscious,  and  to  all  appearances  quite 
well. 

"He  was  removed  to  one  of  the  mil- 
itary prisons,  and  our  family  heard  no 
more  of  him,  except  that  a  long  time 
after  this,  after  the  war  was  over,  there 
came  a  letter  from  France  with  thanks 
for  the  care  he  had  received  at  their 
hands,  and  so  it  was  known  that  he  must 
have  survived  the  hardships  of  his  prison 
life,  and  had  been  sent  home  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

"  My  father  was  left  nearly  alone  in 
the  world,  and  a  distant  relative  in  Ger- 
many took  him  and  brought  him  up  in 
Brandenburg,  where  he  married,  and 
where  I  was  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Landsberg,  not  far  from  the  Saxon  fron- 
tier. My  father  had  been  educated  as  a 
physician,  and  with  his  practice  and 
something  that  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Russian  estates, —  most  of 
which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  after  the  restoration  of 
order  had  left  them  time  to  look  into  the 
reports  affecting  my  grandfather's  loy- 
alty,—  had  managed  his  affairs  so  well 
that,  aided  by  one  or  two  fortunate  in- 
vestments, he  was  quite  well  to  do  for  a 
country  doctor,  and  I  was  sent  to  the 
Gymnasium,  and  afterwards  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Halle. 

"When  the  war  between  Germany 
and  France  broke  out  in  1870  I  had  just 
taken  my  degree,  and  according  to  the 
German  custom  had  entered  the  army 
to  serve  one  year  as  what  is  called  a  one 
year  volunteer.  This  is  permitted  to 
those  young  men  who  have  a  certain 
education,  and  whose  parents  are  able 
to  pay  the  rather  heavy  expense ;  for, 
though  they  do  duty  as  common  soldiers, 
and  so  far  as  the  duty  is  concerned  are 
no  better  off  than  any  private,  yet  they 
are  allowed  certain  privileges,  such  as 
the  right  of  associating  with  the  officers 
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when  not  on  duty, —  a  right  especially 
valued  in  the  German  army,  where  be- 
tween the  officer  and  the  private  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed ;  far  greater  than  even 
in  the  English  army,  for  there  the  aris- 
tocrat may  unbend  if  he  chooses,  where- 
as the  German  officer  is  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties  from  having  any  com- 
munication with  the  rank  and  file  other 
than  that  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
service.  Besides  this,  they  may  wear 
when  off  duty  a  uniform  and  equipment 
of  finer  material  and  workmanship  than 
the  common  privates,  though  of  the 
same  pattern.  They  are  kept  with  the 
colors  one  year  and  then  discharged  into 
the  reserve,  when,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional call  to  appear  at  the  autumn  ma- 
noeuvres, they  are  practically  free,  unless, 
of  course,  in  case  of  war. 

"Well,  I  being  tall  and  strong,  got 
assigned  to  the  Seventh  Cuirassiers,  and 
soon  became  a  fairly  good  trooper.  I 
pass  over  my  experiences  in  the  first 
part  of  the  campaign,  which  was  just 
like  that  of  thousands  of  other  young 
men.  We  had  our  share  of  scouting, 
and  were  engaged  in  a  few  small  affairs, 
in  which  I  acquitted  myself  well  enough 
to  obtain  my  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
corporal.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Gravelotte 
I  had  seen  no  real  fighting,  nothing  but 
little  affairs  of  outposts,  and  such  skir- 
mishes as  resulted  from  our  constant 
scouting  far  outside  of  our  lines.  But 
at  Gravelotte,  or  Mars-la-Tour,  I  saw 
enough  of  it,  and  had  my  share  in  a 
charge  that  only  needs  a  Tennyson's 
words  to  be  as  famous  as  the  charge  of 
the  light  brigade  at  Balaklava. 

"  All  the  forenoon  our  brigade,  com- 
posed of  my  regiment  and  the  sixteenth 
Mecklenburg  Lancers,  —  or  Uhlans,  as 
the  Germans  call  them, — had  been  drawn 
up  in  a  field,  where  we  could  see  our  in- 
fantry advancing  again  and  again  against 
a  strong  position  held  by  the  French.  A 
sloping  hillside  partly  fringed  with  bush- 
es was  crowned  with  a  heavy  battery, 
while  the  bushes  on  the  slope  were  filled 


with  riflemen.  Splendid  fellows  they 
were,  Voltigeurs  of  the  Guard,  and 
bravely  they  held  their  ground.  It  was 
a  terribly  hot  August  day,  and  our  in- 
fantry was  worn  out  with  repeated  efforts 
to  climb  the  slope  against  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  grape  that  never  slackened. 
After  we  had  seen  this  go  on  for  a  long 
time,  it  came  our  turn. 

"A  staff  officer  galloped  up  to  our 
general,  who  was  a  grizzled  old  veteran, 
and  after  saluting  spoke  a  few  words  and 
galloped  back.  The  general  drew  his 
sword,  and  wheeling  his  horse  sung  out : 
'  Kinder,  wir  sollen  den  Rothhosen  die 
Batterie  de  wegnehmen,'  then  gave  the 
order  to  advance  at  a  trot,  with  the  cui- 
rassiers on  the  right  and  the  lancers  on 
the  left.  I  should  mention  that  as  each 
regiment  had  detached  a  squadron  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  we  had  only  three 
squadrons  each,  while  the  casualties  of 
the  campaign  had  reduced  those  so  that 
the  two  regiments  together  had  only 
just  about  eight  hundred  men. 

"  We  moved  quickly  forward,  crossed 
a  wide  road  and  another  field,  and  then 
the  ascent  of  the  slope  began.  The 
French,  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  advance, 
began  a  furious  fire  of  grape  from  the 
battery,  while  the  riflemen  in  the  bushes 
and  some  infantry  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  fired  at  us  with  great  rapidity  and 
deadly  effect.  I  could  hear  the  shots 
rattle  on  our  cuirasses,  and  many  a  horse 
and  rider  went  down,  while  more  than 
one  trooper  who  kept  his  seat  had  bloody 
traces  of  that  short  ride. 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  I  got  to  the  top  :  I 
have  vague,  dreamlike  remembrances  of 
the  strong  spring  of  my  horse  under  me, 
and  then  I  was  among  the  guns  cutting 
furiously  at  the  gunners.  We  were 
soon  in  possession  of  the  pieces,  and 
some  of  our  men  dismounted,  and  hasti- 
ly spiked  or  otherwise  disabled  them, 
but  in  a  moment  the  trumpets  were 
sounding  to  reform,  and  we  found  two 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  French 
guard  advancing  in  line  to  attack  us. 
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We  charged  tnrough  and  over  them,  and 
scattered  them  so  completely  that  we 
not  again  molested  by  them ;  but 
no  sooner  had  we  passed  them  than  we 
were  charged  by  two  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, and  by  a  singular  coincidence  they 
bore  in  the  French  service  the  same 
numbers  that  we  did  in  the  German, 
namely,  the  Seventh  Cuirassiers  and  the 
Sixteenth  Lancers. 

"  They  gave  us  no  time  to  dress  our 
ranks,  but  came  on  in  splendid  order, 
and  we  met  with  a  terrible  crash  that 
brought  nearly  all  the  leading  men  and 
horses  on  both  sides  to  the  ground.  In 
the  melee  that  followed,  I  got  separated 
from  my  troop,  and  after  several  hard 
single  combats,  in  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  without  a  scratch,  I  at 
length  found  myself  confronted  by  an 
officer  of  cuirassiers,  a  fine  looking  man, 
apparently  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  of  age,  and  superbly  mounted.  I 
spurred  my  horse  and  thrust  at  him,  aim- 
ing at  the  shoulder,  where  the  armhole 
of  the  cuirass  leaves  about  the  only  open- 
ing for  a  sword.  He  parried  easily,  but 
to  my  amazement  made  no  motion  to  re- 
turn my  attack,  but  regarded  me  fixedly 
with  a  cool,  scrutinizing  glance. 

"Puzzled  at  his  behavior,  I  hesitated 
a  little,  when  he  addressed  me  in  good 
Russian, —  which  I  speak  readily,  having 
been  accustomed  to  speak  it  at  home, 
'  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Dologhow,  what  are 
you  doing  in  the  livery  of  those  German 
hounds  that  have  been  the  curse  of  Rus- 
sia since  Peter's  time  ? ' 

"  His  voice  was  harsh  and  command- 
ing, but  sounded  familiar ;  just  so  had  I 
heard  my  father  speak  when  angry. 

"All  this,  though  it  takes  time  to  tell, 
passed  almost  in  an  instant,  and  before 
I  could  gather  my  wits  we  were  again  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
him  in  the  mad  rush  of  horsemen,  Ger- 
man and  French  confusedly  mixed  to- 
gether, all  cutting,  thrusting,  and  shout- 
ing. Once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a 
pistol  fired,  but  most  of  the  fighting  was 


with  sword  and  lance,  and  it  was  terrible 
while  it  lasted. 

"  I  think  it  was  one  of  your  American 
officers  who  once  asked  some  slighting 
question  about  who  had  ever  seen  a 
dead  cavalryman  ?  Well,  he  could  have 
seen  plenty  at  Mars-la-Tour.  We  had 
about  eight  hundred  men,  as  I  said,  and 
when  we  got  back  to  our  lines  we  had 
two  hundred  and  seventy  odd  fit  for 
duty,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
loss  occurred  right  in  this  fight  with  the 
two  cavalry  regiments.  Well,  their  loss 
was  at  least  equal  to  ours.  Our  retreat 
was  a  running  fight,  in  which  we  had  to 
cut  our  way  through  what  seemed  in- 
numerable swarms  of  cavalry  of  all 
kinds,  cuirassiers,  dragoons,  lancers, 
and  hussars.  They  hemmed  us  in  on  all 
sides,  and  no  sooner  had  we  charged 
and  broken  one  body  than  another  ap- 
peared as  if  by  magic,  and  there  seemed 
no  end  to  them.  I  may  say  that  when 
the  battle  was  done  and  our  troops  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  with  all  the  orderly  books,  etc., 
we  found  that  our  brigade  had  been  en- 
gaged with  cavalry  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  numbered  three  thousand  one 
hundred  lances  and  sabres. 

"  We  had  suffered  so  severely  that  our 
brigade  was  sent  to  the  rear,  and  fresh 
troops  brought  up  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit and  bury  the  dead ;  but  I  had  been 
so  much  impressed  with  the  strange  ac- 
tions of  the  French  officer  and  his  still 
more  remarkable  words,  that  I  felt  I 
must  make  an  effort  to  find  out  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead  ;  and  if  he  was  a 
prisoner,  as  seemed  most  likely,  to  find 
out  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all,  or 
if  he  were  dead,  to  give  him  a  proper 
burial. 

"  So  I  got  leave,  and  set  out  with  a 
comrade  to  go  over  the  field.  Such 
scenes  as  I  saw  have  been  often  de- 
scribed, but  no  description  can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  horror  of  a  battlefield,  and  I 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  forget  some  of 
the  sights  I  saw  that  night.  Upon  the 
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level  ground  at  the  top  of  the  slope  we 
passed  where  we  had  had  the  struggle 
for  the  guns  —  the  artillery  men  were 
lying  mixed  with  our  dead  ;  further  on 
it  was  our  men  and  French  grenadiers  ; 
and  then  we  came  to  the  spot  where  the 
great  fight  with  the  two  cavalry  regi- 
ments had  taken  place.  Here  the  dead 
were  literally  in  heaps  ;  for  while  there 
were  plenty  of  dead  men  in  our  white 
cuirassier  or  blue  lancer  uniforms  any 
where  around,  here  they  lay  piled  up, 
they  and  the  French,  in  horribly  gro- 
tesque heaps.  It  was  a  terrible  task  to 
go  over  this  pile  of  dead  men  and  hors- 
es, and  to  add  to  the  horror  of  it  some 
of  the  men  and  animals  were  not  quite 
dead,  and  here  and  there  one  would  hear 
a  faint  groan  or  see  a  feeble  movement. 

"Well,  just  as  I  was  about  t"o  give  up 
the  search  after  a  long  and  painful  effort, 
having  about  concluded  that  my  mys- 
terious enemy  had  escaped,  though  I 
had  had  a  recollection  of  seeing  him 
fall,  I  found  him  at  last.  He  was  quite 
dead,  lying  partly  under  his  horse,  and 
must  have  been  killed  instantly,  for  a 
small  hole  in  his  forehead  showed  where 
a  pistol  bullet  had  entered  and  pierced 
the  brain. 

"  We  pulled  him  out  from  under  the 
horse,  and  though  it  seemed  like  robbing 
the  dead,  I  searched  his  pockets  for 
something  that  might  give  a  clew  to  his 
identity.  Well,  we  found  a  wa  tch  and 
some  letters,  —  the  watch  marked  Vic- 
tor de ,  a  name  well  known  in 

France,  and  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
same  name.  I  was  much  disappointed, 
for  though  I  had  absolutely  no  definite 
idea  of  what  I  expected,  still  I  had 
thought  to  find  something  to  at  least 
indicate  an  explanation  of  his  strange 
behavior  to  me.  But  here  was  no  hint, 
nothing  but  the  name  and  address  of  a 
family  well  enough  known  as  having 
figured  in  court  circles  in  Paris,  but 
quite  certainly  unconnected  with  me, 
and  only  familiar  to  me  through  my 
reading  of  the  newspapers. 
Vo^.  xv.— 28. 


"  I  turned  away  and  after  some  trouble 
found  a  party  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
lugubrious  work  of  burying  the  dead, 
who  for  a  considerable  trinkgeld  con- 
sented to  follow  me  and  bury  my  enig- 
matic enemy  in  a  spot  I  had  selected, 
where  a  remarkable  group  of  trees  made 
a  landmark  that  I  felt  certain  I  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying. 

"  In  raising  the  body  something  fell 
to  the  ground ;  and  on  picking  it  up  I 
found  it  was  a  small  volume  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  bound  in  old  fash- 
ioned leather  binding,  and  having  on  the 
flyleaf  in  old  and  faded  but  still  legible 
writing  the  name  of  my  grandfather, 
Alexander  Paulovitch  Dologhow. 

"  I  found  means  to  send  the  watch  and 
other  things  to  his  family,  and  after  the 
war  I  received  a  very  handsome  letter 
of  acknowledgment  from  a  gentleman 
who  signed  himself  the  uncle  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  who  informed  me  that  he 
had  succeeded  through  my  information 
in  identifying  the  body  of  his  nephew, 
and  had  had  the  remains  removed  to  the 
family  burying  place.  But  I  have  never 
found  out  anything  about  him  to  explain 
his  knowledge  of  my  name,  nor  could  I 
trace  any  connection  between  his  fam- 
ily and  Russia.  The  only  circumstance 
that  seemed  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
mystery  was  that  some  years  before  an 
old  gentleman  who  had  served  in  Napo- 
leon's armies  had  died  while  making  a 
visit  at  the  family  chateau,  and  one  old 
crone  in  the  village  told  me  that  Mon- 
sieur had  taken  the  death  very  much  to 
heart,  for  he  had  never  been  the  same 
after.  When  I  asked  in  what  the  change 
consisted,  I  could  get  nothing  very  defi- 
nite, but  she  maintained  obstinately  that 
'il  n'etait  pas  le  meme  homme.' 

"  Well,  I  have  speculated  over  the  mat- 
ter till  I  felt  like  one  in  a  nightmare, 
but  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  get  any 
nearer  a  solution  of  the  mystery;  and 
lately  I  have  given  up  thinking  about 
it,  till  your  conversation  this  evening 
brought  it  to  mind.  If  you  ask  me 
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whether  I  believe  that  I  really  saw  my 
grandfather  that  day,  I  can  only  say  I 
do  n't  know.  Nothing  else  seems  to  ex- 
plain the  facts,  yet  my  mind  refuses  to 
admit  that  a  man  can  put  on  another 
man's  body  as  you  would  put  on  a  suit  of 
clothes.  I  have  the  little  old  book  yet, 
but  that  really  proves  nothing,  and  so 
there  I  am  left  like  Mahomet's  coffin 
between  heaven  and  earth." 


This  is  Dologhow's  story  as  he  told 
it  to  us,  and  I  can  only  say  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  that  I  do  not  know  how 
much  I  believe,  for  though  the  whole 
thing  seems  absurd,  yet  his  sincerity 
was  too  evident  for  me  to  suspect  him 
of  hoaxing  us.  I  saw  much  of  him  after 
this,  but  we  never  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject again. 

Philip   Van  Corlaer. 


RECENT  FICTION.-  II. 


To  begin  with  the  trash  this  month, 
the  first  place  is  easily  won  by  The 
Curse  of  Marriage?  By  Whose  Hand? 
and Rothcrmal?  all  of  them  blood-curd- 
ling, paper-covered  terrors.  The  first  is 
a  ghastly  ghost  story  without  a  redeem- 
ing good  point,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be 
the  amusing  nalfvete  with  which  all  who 
disbelieve  in  ghosts  are  set  down  as 
atheists  and  infidels.  The  second  is  a 
crawly  snake  story,  wherein  a  cobra  and 
a  cobra-like  woman  snake  charmer  are 
principal  characters.  The  third,  a  trifle 
better  in  literary  execution,  is  a  tale  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  A  bombshell 
kills  one  of  two  twin-sisters  exactly  alike 
in  appearance,  and  the  shock  deranges 
the  other  so  that  there  is  a  complete 
loss  of  memory.  One  of  them  was 
married,  and  her  husband  claims  that 
the  surviving  sister  is  his  wife.  This 
claim  is  disputed,  and  the  story  results. 
This  plot  is  the  best  thing  there  is  in 
the  book;  for  the  rest,  it  is  Frenchy  and 
false  in  its  views  of  life. 

All  three  books  mentioned  are  posi- 
tively vicious;  to  read  them  is  worse 

l  The  Curse  of  Marriage.  By  Walter  Hubbell.  New 
York:  1889.  The  American  News  Co. 

8  By  Whose  Hand?  By  Edith  Sessions  Tupper. 
New  York.  1889.  Welch.  Fracker  &  Co. 

•  Rothermal.  By  Louis  Reeves  Harrison.  New  York  : 
1890.  The  American  News  Co. 


than  to  have  the  mind  absolutely  vacant. 
The  two  next  to  be  mentioned  are  of 
better  grade.  They  may  serve  to  pass 
away  an  idle  hour  with  no  evil  result, 
though  little  more  may  be  said  for  them. 
Expiation 4  is  a  French  story,  in  which  a 
somewhat  Lucille-like  woman  persuades 
a  great  man  to  acknowledge  his  illegiti- 
mate son.  The  Mystery  of  Central  Park 6 
is  an  amateur  detective  story  by  the 
lady  whose  travels  have  brought  her 
much  notice.  That  is  more  than  the 
present  book  would  have  brought,  for 
the  literary  style  and  the  views  of  the 
seamy  side  of  life  gained  in  a  newspaper 
office  are  a  doubtful  preparation  for 
higher  grades  of  literary  work.  Doubt- 
ful, because  to  the  best  minds  studies 
of  the  lowest  life  may  lead  to  great  re- 
sults, witness  Victor  Hugo's  studies  in 
Paris ;  but  in  the  hands  of  anything  less 
than  genius  the  effect  is  apt  to  be  a  shal- 
low cynicism  and  an  unwholesome  fam- 
iliarity with  evil. 

Edward  Bellamy's  present  name  and 
literary  reputation  call  for  more  respect- 
ful treatment  than  the  book  at  hand, 

4  Expiation.    %  Th.  Bentzon.      Translated  from  the 
French.     New  York :  1889.     Welch,  Fracker  &  Co. 

5  The  Mystery  of  Central  Park.     By  Nellie  Bly.    New 
York:  1889.    G.  W.  Dillingham.    For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Bancroft  Co. 
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Six  to  One 1  merited  or  received  when  it 
was  first  printed  in  1878.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  New  York  editor,  broken  down  by 
overwork,  who  is  sent  to  Nantucket  to 
recuperate.  There  he  is  adopted  enthu- 
siastically by  a  circle  of  six  young  wo- 
men, entirely  unmanned  by  the  scarcity 
of  men  occasioned  by  the  seafaring  hab- 
its of  the  islanders.  The  girls  all  prom- 
ise each  other  not  to  try  to  appropriate 
the  young  man,  but  to  regard  him  as  the 
common  property  of  the  club.  Of  course 
human  nature  makes  such  a  promise 
futile,  and  the  young  editor  is  duly  cap- 
tured by  one  of  them.  This  is  a  slight 
framework  for  a  story,  but  abundantly 
able  to  carry  all  that  Mr.  Bellamy  has 
put  on  it ;  for  the  treatment,  the  conver- 
sations, and  the  whole  tone  of  the  book 
are  very  light.  From  the  Riverside 
Press  come  reprints  of  Clara  Louise 
Burnham's  Stories,  Dearly  Bought?  A 
Sane  Lunatic ',3and  No  Gentlemen*  They 
are  of  the  sort  that  girls  of  the  sentimen- 
tal age  affect ;  there  is  always  a  fascinat- 
ing and  willful  heiress,  who  meets  by 
chance  in  some  unusual  and  embarrass- 
ing way  the  young  doctor  or  lawyer 
especially  cut  out  for  her,  and  after 
more  or  less  of  vexed  waters  the  course 
of  true  love  is  made  to  run  smoothly  at 
last.  Dearly  Bought  turns  on  a  clandes- 
tine marriage  in  a  hospital,  with  a  sup- 
posedly dying  young  man,  to  fulfill  the 
terms  of  an  eccentric  will.  Of  course 
the  young  man  don't  die,  and  there  is 
much  perplexity  on  the  part  of  the  bride, 
who  has  secured  her  fortune  but  don't 
know  who  is  her  husband.  A  Sane  Lima- 
tic  is  of  anotherrich  damsel  who  lives  ata 
>  place  named  Fairylands,  and  is  taken  for 
a  harmless  lunatic  by  the  eligible  young 
man,  because  of  misunderstood  allusions 
to  her  home.  Of  course  it  offends  her, 
and  so  a  barrier  is  set  in  his  way.  A 

1  Six  to  One.   By  Edward  Bellamy.  New  York:  1890. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

2  Dearly  Bought.     By  Clara  Louise  Burnham.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1889.    For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

3  A  Sane  Lunatic.     Ibid. 
No  Gentlemen.     Ibid. 


twin  brother  much  like  the  hero  in  ap- 
pearance, but  far  different  in  character, 
still  further  complicates  matters. 

In  No  Gentlemen  the  heiress  and  her 
schoolmate  friends  go  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer with'  a  man-hating  New  England 
spinster,  but  of  course  the  serpent 
creeps  into  the  Paradise  in  the  shape  of 
a  fisherman  doctor  and  a  sprained  ankle. 

In  all  these  books  there  is  some  at- 
tempt at  character  study,  but  it  is  of  the 
old  fashioned  sort  in  broad  lines  without 
shading,  and  the  heroines  are  all  as  alike 
as  two  peas.  The  conversations  are 
often  flippant  where  they  are  meant  to 
be  bright,  and  seldon  more.  The  books 
of  course  possess  some  good  qualities, 
or  they  would  not  be  reprinted  by  so 
careful  a  firm  as  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  but  beside  the  common  pleasures  of 
the  plot,  they  fail  in  many  ways  of  being 
up  to  the  standard  that  the  "  Tout  bien 
ou  rien  "  motto  implies. 

In  Osborne  of  Arrockar,5  Miss  Douglas 
has  attempted  more  and  achieved  more 
than  in  "  A  Modern  Adam  and  Eve," 
the  last  book  of  hers  published  before 
it.  That  was  a  story  of  domestic  econo- 
my, and  dealt  with  chickens  and  roses 
rather  than  with  feeling  and  character. 
The  present  book  offers  a  picture  of 
Maryland  society  in  the  transition  stage, 
when  the  traditions  of  aristocracy  are 
fading,  and  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
New  South  has  not  obtained  complete 
ascendency.  The  heroine,  one  of  a 
group  of  sisters  dispossessed  of  a  family 
estate  by  an  inconvenient  kinsman,  be- 
comes a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  her  incapable 
mother.  She  has  overheard  certain  un- 
complimentary remarks  made  by  the 
inconvenient  kinsman  mentioned,  in 
regard  to  thefccondition  of  the  estate  on 
his  unexpected  return  from  the  dead,  or 
rather  from  years  of  travel  in  distant 
lands.  These  make  her  cherish  a  bitter 
hatred  for  him,  which  furnishes  the 

5  Osborne  of  Arrorchar.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
Boston :  1890.  Lee  &  Shepard.  For  sale  in  San  Fran 
cisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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proper  "  motive  "  for  the  regulation  love 
tale  between  them,  wherein  her  anger 
is  conquered  gradually  by  his  force  and 
magnanimity.  He  is  the  stereotyped 
woman's  hero,  dark,  oriental,  masterful, 
Rochester-like. 

Two  of  the  sisters  also  have  their  love 
histories,  and  each  is  so  different  from 
their  elder  sister,  and  from  each  other, 
that  the  principle  of  heredity  seems  to 
find  little  credence  in  Miss  Douglas's 
eyes.  Nevertheless,  the  characters,  prin- 
cipal and  subordinate,  are  well  drawn, 
and  the  movement  not  more  monotonous 
than  girls'  stories  of  domestic  life  have 
to  be.  As  a  result,  it  is  pleasant  reading, 
without  in  any  way  being  a  powerful 
book,  and  is  read  with  something  like 
interest  through  its  four  and  a  half  hun- 
dred pages  to  the  inevitable  result. 

Pleasanterfarthananyof  the  books  yet 
noticed  is  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's 
A  Summer  in  a  Canon.1  And  this  is  not 
only  to  Western  readers  familiar  with 
the  sort  of  life  pictured,  but  probably 
even  more  to  those  to  whom  the  outdoor 
summer,  with  no  postponements  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather,  is  first  made  real 
in  Mrs.  Wiggin's  charming  pages.  It 
is  a  simple  story  of  the  life  of  a  party  of 
bright  young  people,  guided  by  one  or 
two  wise  older  ones,  in  a  camping  trip 
in  Southern  California.  Their  fun  and 
their  mishaps  and  their  amusements  and 
adventures,  and  most  of  all  their  merry 
talks  and  spicy  letters,  are  made  very 
interesting.  There  is  no  sentimentality 
in  the  book,  and  the  one  girl  that  tries  to 
introduce  a  little  coquetry  is  vigorously 
disapproved  of  by  these  healthy  young 
folk.  This  breezy,  outdoors  life,  with 
its  moral  and  physical  healthfulness,  its 
sparkling  wit  and  kindly  fun,  will  cause 
the  book  to  be  loved  by  young  people, 
and  by  all  older  people,  too,  whose  hearts 
are  still  young.  It  will  do  more  good 
than  ten  books  of  sermons ;  for  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  extract  without  pain 

1 A  Summer  in  a  Canon.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Boston:  1889.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  in 
S.in  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


many  foolish  ideas  that  young  heads  are 
apt  to  hold.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
quote  at  length  from  the  book,  for  quot- 
able passages  abound  in  it,  but  one 
must  suffice. 

"  It 's  no  use  for  you  to  try  walking  four  miles  in 
high-heeled  shoes,  my  dear,"  said  Polly,  bluntly. 

"They  are  not  high,"  retorted  Laura,  "and  if 
they  are,  I  don't  care  to  look  like  a  —  a  —  cow-boy, 
even  in  the  backwoods." 

"  I'm  an  awful  example,"  sighed  Polly,  seating 
herself  on  a  stump  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  elevating 
a  very  dusty  little  common-sense  boot.  "  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  would  never  have  allowed  me  to  walk 
on  his  velvet  cloak  with  that  boot,  would  he,  girls  ? 
Oh,  was  n't  that  romantic,  though  ?  and  don't  I  wish 
that  I  had  been  Queen  Elizabeth  !  " 

"  You  've  got  the  hair"  said  Laura. 

"Thank,  you!  I  had  forgotten  Elizabeth's  hair 
was  red  ;  so  it  was.  This  is  my  court  train,"  snatch- 
ing a  tablecloth  that  hung  on  a  bush  near  by,  and 
pinning  it  to  her  waist  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, — 
"this  is  my  farthingale,"  dangling  her  sunbonnet 
from  her  belt, —  "this  my  sceptre,"  seizing  a  Jap- 
anese umbrella, — "  this  my  crown,"  inverting  a 
bright,  tin  plate  upon  her  curly  head.  "  She  is  just 
alighting  from  her  chariot,  thus;  the  courtiers  turned 
pale,  thus;  (why  don't  you  do  it?)  what  shall  be 
done  ?  The  Royal  Feet  must  not  be  wet.  '  Go 
round  the  puddle  ?  Prit,  me  Lud,  Ods  body  !  For- 
sooth !  Certainly  not !  Remove  the  puddle  ! '  she 
says  haughtily  to  her  subjects.  They  are  just  about 
to  do  so,  when  out  from  behind  a  neighboring  chap- 
arral bush  stalks  a  beautiful  young  prince,  with  coal- 
black  hair  and  rose-red  cheeks.  He  wears  a  rich 
velvet  coat,  glittering  with  embroidery.  He  sees 
not  her  crown,  her  hair  outshines  it ;  he  sees  not 
her  sceptre,  her  tiny  hand  conceals  it ;  he  sees  naught 
but  the  loathy  mud.  He  strips  off  his  cloak  and 
floats  it  on  the  puddle.  With  a  haughty  but  gracious 
bend  of  her  head  the  queen  accepts  the  courtesy ; 
crosses  the  puddle,  thus,  waves  her  sceptre,  thus,  and 
saying,  '  You  shall  hear  from  me  by  return  mail,  me 
Lud,'  she  vanished  within  the  castle.  The  next 
morning  she  makes  Sir  Walter  British  Minister  to 
Florida.  He  departs  at  once  with  a  cargo  of  tobac- 
co, which  he  exchanges  for  sweet  potatoes,  and  every- 
body is  happy  ever  after." 

Another  Western  book  is  to  be  spoken 
of,  though  one  of  a  very  different  sort 
from  Mrs.  Wiggin's, — addressed  to  older 
people, —  more  seriousness,  more  depth, 
more  art.  The  Last  Assembly  Ball? 

2  The  Last  Assembly  Ball,  and  The  Fate  of  a  Voice. 
By  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  1889.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Car- 
son &  Co. 
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known  already  to  many  readers  from  its 
appearance  in  a  magazine,  is  a  close  study 
into  the  inchoate  society  of  Leadville,  a 
typical  mining  city.  Mrs.  Foote  looks 
deep  into  the  apparent  chaos,  and  shows 
the  struggling  forces  that  are  at  work 
to  shape  the  social  structure.  She  denies 
vehemently  the  assumption  that  because 
society  is  unpolished  and  unformed  it  is 
therefore  simple  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. She  makes  her  point  fairly,  as 
any  Western  reader  would  have  granted 
a  priori,  and  the  result  is  a  strong  and 
living  picture. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  it  must  be 
said,  and  the  reader  feeling  its  truth  is 
the  more  thankful  that  the  peculiar 
phase  it  shows  is  a  very  transient  one  ; 
that  although  this  is  a  truly  historical 
novel,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  ancient 
history.  The  elements  have  been  put 
into  the  flask  and  thoroughly  shaken 
up;  soon  they  will  adjust  themselves, 
the  chemical  affinities  will  do  their  work 
and  the  laws  of  gravity  fix  the  level  of 
each  individual.  Then  equilbrium,  more 
or  less  stable,  will  be  established,  and 
the  result  of  the  process  will  be  clear. 
But  Mrs.  Foote  holds  the  flask  before  us 
just  at  the  moment  of  mixing,  while  the 
chemical  action  is  most  fierce,  the  dregs 
stirred  up  with  the  upper  layers,  and  the 
whole  compound  indeterminate  and 
cloudy.  The  social  chemist  may  be  able 
to  gather  some  facts  from  observing  the 
process  that  will  be  obscured  when  it  is 
complete,  and  so  The  Last  Assembly 
Ball  will  have  its  permanent  value,  even 
though  it  is  not  a  pleasant  story. 

To  change  the  figure  to  the  organic 
world,  Mrs.  Foote  is  especially  good  in 
giving  us  the  species  of  the  genus  fron- 
tierswoman.  The  frontiersman  from  the 
cowboy  to  John  Oakhurst  has  long  been 
classified,  and  specimens  of  each  variety 
have  been  pressed  in  the  books  ;  but  the 
frontierswoman  has  been  treated  less 
scientifically,  and  Mrs.  Foote's  contribu- 
tions many  will  recognize  as  true,  unde- 
scribed  species,  which  she  has  a  right  to 


name  as  Mrs.  Dansker  and  Milly  Rob- 
inson. 

Of  the  shorter  story,  The  Fate  of  a 
Voice,  there  is  less  need  to  speak.  It  is 
a  pretty  love  story  in  a  characteristic 
Western  setting,  an  engineer's  camp,  of 
a  young  woman  who  nearly  sacrifices  her 
heart  happiness  to  her  pride  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  wonderful  voice. 

In  Memoirs  of  a  Millionaire *  is  found 
small  attempt  at  the  purely  artistic,  so 
much  is  it  given  to  the  ethical  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  the  story  of  an  earnest  Bos- 
ton school-ma'am,  given  a  chance  to 
realize  all  her  philanthropic  aspirations 
by  a  bequest  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
from  a  rejected  suitor.  Not  that  the  story 
is  ill  told,  the  character  of  Mildred  Brew- 
ster  and  of  one  or  two  persons  beside  is 
well  brought  out,  and  the  frequent 
changes  of  vehicle  for  the  action,  letters, 
clippings  from  papers,  conversations,  and 
personal  narrative,  make  it  attractive. 
But  the  main  stress  of  the  book  is  so  en- 
tirely on  the  practical  that  it  is  but  little 
more  than  a  treatise  on  the  best  uses  of 
wealth.  Mildred  spends  her  money  in 
many  ways,  on  unsectarian  missionaries, 
on  public  libraries  for  small  towns,  on 
tenement  houses  and  model  flats  in  great 
cities,  on  societies  for  the  cultivation  of 
patriotism  and  for  the  reclamation  of 
hoodlums,  and  on  a  multitude  of  similar 
and  dissimilar  schemes  of  philanthropy. 
All  of  these  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
different  chapters,  as  well  as  many  other 
matters,  beginning  with  the  duties  of 
Harvard  students  to  politics,  and  taking 
in  the  New  Theology,  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  the  immigrant 
question,  the  Episcopal  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  a  great  many  more.  Of  course 
in  covering  so  wide  a  field,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  the  ideas  cannot 
be  equally  new  and  valuable  in  all.  But 
the  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the  book 
and  the  attractive  light  it  throws  on  the 

1  Memoirs  of  a  Millionaire.  By  Lucia  True  Ames. 
Boston:  1889.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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general  scheme  of  philanthropic  effort, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  even  an  apathetic 
reader,  and  the  catholic,  kindly,  and  rea- 
sonable points  of  view  taken  are  worth 
consideration  even  by  trained  philan- 
thropists. The  impracticability  of  some 
of  the  schemes  is  but  too  apparent. 

In  June,  1887,  the  OVERLAND  noticed 
"A  Budget  of  Letters  from  Japan,"  by 
Mr.   Maclay.     Now  comes  a  historical 
novel  by  the  same  hand,  written  with 
even  greater  fullness  of  knowledge  of 
Japan,  present  and  past.     The  theme 
of  the  story  is  the  long  struggle  between 
the  Shogun  and  the  Mikado.     Its  cli- 
max is  the  assassination  in  1860  of  the 
Daimio  of  Hikone,  then  prime  minister 
of  the  Shogun,  by  a  band  of   eighteen 
ronins,  free  lances,  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  samurai  of  the  Hikone"  and 
allied  clans.     Mr.  Maclay   is  a  school- 
master, and  the  fact  would  be  apparent 
from  the  didactic  tone  and  stilted  lan- 
guage of  portions  of  this  story.    Fishing 
smacks  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  venture- 
some boats  whose  white  wings  now  be- 
speck  the  distant  blue  of  the   mighty 
deep  in  pursuit  of  fresh  booty."    There 
are  whole  chapters  of  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion, and  geographic  and  ethnic  in- 
formation.   The  story  saunters  leisure- 
ly along  in  true  Japanese  style,  and  the 
warriors  play  with  their  fans  more  than 
with    their    swords.     Nevertheless,    as 
these  indolent,  tea-drinkiag  gentlemen 
are  capable  of  the  swiftest  action  and 
most  desperate  courage,  so  the  story  at 
fitting  points  is  sufficiently  nervous  in 
its  style  and  rapid  in  its  movement. 

The  old  Japan  "before  the  war"  is 
enduringly  photographed  by  Mr.  Maclay. 
Me  pictures  the  life  of  the  people,  the 
strange  custom  of  hari-kari,  the  cease- 
less espionage,  the  plots  of  the  two  par- 
ties, the  fortress  life  at  Tokio,  whither 
the  daimios  went  with  their  thousands 
of  swordsmen  in  long  processions  to 
spend  months  at  court,  thence  streaming 
backward  to  their  own  domains  in  the 
provinces.  Such  a  moated  fortress  at 


Tokio  was  called  a  Yashiki,  and  at  th  e 
hold  of  the  Mito  clan  much  of  the  action 
takes  place, —  whence  the  name. 

The  plots  and  counterplots  leading  up 
to  the  climax  of  the  story  are  largely  set 
in  motion  by  the  arrival  of  Commodore 
Perry's  fleet,  and  the  history  of  that 
event  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view 
is  well  told.  Then  comes  the  grand 
upheaval,  the  downfall  of  the  Shogun, 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Emperor 
in  his  ancient  power  ;  the  flood  of  inno- 
vation is  let  in,  and  the  most  remarka- 
ble revolution  of  modern  times  has  tak- 
en place.  Of  this  revolution  American 
readers  will  find  a  sufficient  account  in 
Mito  Yaskiki.1  The  last  chapters  of  it 
are  employed  in  relating  the  steps  where- 
by an  intelligent  Japanese  nobleman  is 
led  to  believe  in  the  religion  imported 
by  the  white  strangers,  which  he  recog- 
nizes as  the  force  that  gives  them  their 
superiority. 

As  a  whole,  in  spite  of  its  didactism, 
Mito  Yashiki  is  so  great  an  advance  on 
Mr.  Maclay's  former  volume  that  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  go  on.  A  book 
in  which  he  should  take  for  granted  so 
much  information  on  the  part  of  his 
readers  as  is  contained  in  the  two  books 
already  published,  and  should  relate  an 
episode  as  dramatic  as  that  in  the  Mito 
Yashiki,  —  if  he  can  find  one,  —  would 
be  apt  to  add  still  further  to  our  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Maclay. 

That  Standish  of  Standish  2  has  been 
saved  to  the  last  in  the  gradual  progress 
of  this  month's  review  from  worse  to 
better,  is  indicative  that  it  has  made  a 
good  impression  on  the  present  review- 
er. It  is  an  historical  novel,  following 
with  great  fidelity  the  records  of  the 
Pilgrim  settlement.  It  begins  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Mayflower  on  the  "  stern 
and  rockbound  coast,"  and  carries  on  the 
narrative  to  Standish's  wedding  with  his 

1  Mito  Yashiki.    By  Arthur  Collins  Maclay.      New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1889.     For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

2  Standish  of  Standish.     By  James  G.  Austin.     1880. 
Boston  :  Houghton,    Mifflin  &  Co.      For  sale  in  San 
I-rancisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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cousin,  Barbara  Standish.  Of  course, 
every  person  that  has  read  and  thought 
much  of  the  Pilgrims  has  formed  his 
own  conception  of  Standish,  and  Wins- 
low,  and  Brewster,  and  Bradford,  and 
Alden ;  of  Priscilla  Molines,  and  Mary 
Chilton,  and  Rose  Standish,  and  the 
rest  of  that  remarkable  company.  With 
these  conceptions,  those  in  Standish  of 
Standish  will  be  likely  to  disagree  in 
many  particulars.  But  however  other  be 
the  garb  of  fancy  with  which  one  has 
clothed  the  historic  facts,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  see  that  the  author  of  Stan- 
dish  has  based  her  portraits  on  careful 
study  of  the  attainable  records,  and  at 


least  possible  deductions  from  them.  To 
say  that,  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  the 
result  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
book.  In  special  scenes  there  is  more 
chance  for  a  feeling  that  the  treatment 
is  inadequate.  A  marked  example  of 
this  is  the  "Speak  for  yourself,  John," 
episode.  The  popular  impression  of 
that  is,  of  course,  the  one  given  by  the 
genius  of  Longfellow,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible  for  any  writer  to 
alter  it,  or  tell  it  over  in  prose  or  poetry 
either,  without  rousing  a  sense  of  disap- 
proval. It  is  commendation  to  say  of 
the  present  book  that  such  shortcomings 
do  not  seriously  mar  the  general  effect. 


SOME  AMERICAN  HISTORIES. 


THE  tendency  to  retrospection  given 
to  American  thought  by  the  rounding 
out  of  the  first  century  of  the  history  of 
this  country,  has  expressed  itself  in  the 
large  number  of  studies  of  our  early  his- 
tory both  in  the  form  of  magazine  arti- 
cles and  in  the  more  permanent  form  of 
books.  The  magazines  of  the  last  few 
years  havehadadecidedlyhistorical  tone, 
and  the  number  of  serious  histories  of 
the  United  States  that  have  appeared 
during  the  last  year  has  been  greater 
than  ever  before.  Histories  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  been  wanting  heretofore, 
but  they  have  for  the  most  part  been 
lacking  in  the  scientific  tone  of  modern 
historical  investigation.  With  one  or 
two  notable  exceptions  they  have  been 
simply  narratives  of  events. — carefully 
verified,  judiciously  sifted  it  is  true,  but 
lacking  in  the  treatment  of  the  evolution 
of  the  government.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, this  idea  of  development  has  direct- 
ed the  researches  of  historical  students, 
and  the  relations  of  events — their  causes 


and  effects  as  parts  of  the  life  story  of 
the  nation — have  formed  the  more  in- 
teresting and  vastly  more  useful  theme 
of  the  historian. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  thirty  years 
ago,  when  it  first  appeared,  George  Tick- 
nor  Curtis's  history  *  was  the  only  work 
of  any  authority  treating  the  history  of 
this  country  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view.  Since  then  the  field  has 
been  entered  by  other  writers  of  more  or 
less  ability,  but  Curtis's  work  has  retained 
its  position  among  the  most  valuable 
histories.  It  was  a  misfortune  therefore 
that  it  was  allowed  to  pass  out  of  print, 
the  reason  for  which  Mr.  Curtis  now  ex- 
plains. The  work  originally  appeared 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
intended  to  be  followed  by  a  second  vol- 
ume carrying  the  investigation  through 
the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  first 
amendments.  The  violent  wrench  given 

iThe  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  Vol.  I.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. New  York: 
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to  the  constitution  during  the  stormy 
period  of  the  war  left  the  author  with 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  there  would 
be  any  constitution  left  to  write  about. 
The  amendments  adopted  after  the  war 
caused  a  readjustment  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery  that  did  not  serve  to 
remove  the  doubt.  But  the  historical 
perspective  that  could  only  be  gained  by 
the  lapse  of  time  has  cleared  the  clouds 
away,  and  the  book  is  reissued  with  a 
promise  of  the  long  delayed  second  vol- 
ume, which  is  now  to  continue  the  his- 
tory to  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  significant  of  the  care  and 
ability  with  which  the  earlier  history 
was  written,  that  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
5  the  author  finds  little  to  change  in 
the  phraseology,  and  nothing  to  change 
in  the  conclusions  then  drawn. 

The  period  covered  by  this  first  vol- 
ume is  one  that  will  always  have  a  vivid 
interest  for  the  student  of  history.  The 
organization,  work,  and  constitutional 
status  of  the  two  Continental  Congresses 
are  discussed ;  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, the  Constitutional  Convention  with 
its  discussions,  and  the  struggle  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  —  these  form  the  field  of 
inquiry,  a  field  that  has  gained  in  inter- 
est at  the  present  time  by  the  promin- 
ence given  to  each  of  its  leading  events 
by  the  various  celebrations  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  two  decades. 
It  was  the  period  of  the  birth  of  the  re- 
public, and  the  work  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  period  loses  nothing  when  we  look 
at  it  in  the  light  of  what  may  be  called 
the  prenatal  period.  The  second  volume 
of  this  history  will  be  looked  for  with 
deep  interest,  covering  as  it  does  the 
period  of  the  more  self-conscious  growth 
of  the  nation,  when  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  formed  a 
more  distinct  part  of  the  intellectual  life, 
and  the  two  schools  of  interpretation 
contended  in  the  arena  of  politics. 

One  phase  of  this  growth  is  presented 
in  the  volume  of  lectures  delivered  be- 


fore the  Political  Science  Club  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.1  Theselectures, 
five  in  number,  discuss  the  influence  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  United  States.  The 
view  thus  presented  is  of  necessity  one- 
sided. It  is  the  purely  legal  view — the 
discussion  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  written  constitution 
only,  while  the  growth  of  the  unwritten 
constitution  is  ignored.  Isolated  in  this 
manner,  the  influence  of  the  Supreme 
court  appears  more  distinctly  than 
would  be  possible  in  any  other  treat- 
ment ;  yet  taken  in  its  entirety,  it  is 
scarcely  so  great  as  would  generally  be 
supposed.  The  peculiar  position  of  the 
court  at  the  present  day  is  the  result  of 
a  natural  growth,  rather  than  of  the  de- 
liberate design  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  peculiar  power  of  the 
court  results  from  its  power  to  determine 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution. 
Yet  the  Federalist,  in  speaking  of  this* 
power,  merely  instances  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  limitations  on  the  action 
of  the  States  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  not  until  the  court  had 
been  in  existence  more  than  ten  years, 
that  its  truly  constitutional  powers  be- 
gan to  be  developed  and  understood. 
During  the  first  eleven  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, less  than  one  hundred  cases  of 
all  kinds  came  before  the  court  for  de- 
cision. On  the  last  day  of  January,  1 801 , 
John  Marshall  became  Chief  Justice,  and 
during  his  incumbency  sixty-one  con- 
stitutional questions  were  decided,  in 
thirty-five  of  which  he  wrote  the  opinion 
of  the  court.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  constitutional  development  of 
this  country  was  most  truly  directed  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
During  the  second  year  of  Marshall's 
incumbency,  the  power  of  the  court  to 

1  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  ns 
seen  in  the  Development  of  American  Law.  By  T. 
M.  Cooley,  Henry  Hitchcock,  George  W.  Biddle, 
Charles  A.  Kent,  and  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain.  G. 
]'.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York  :  1889.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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declare  void  an  act  of  Congress,  because 
of  inconsistency  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  was  first  raised  and  de- 
termined. Later,  during  this  period,  the 
relations  of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment were  adjusted  in  a  series  of  de- 
cisions, and  the  relations  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments  were  determined. 
Nearly  one-half  of  Marshall's  constitu- 
tional decisions  relate  to  this  latter  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  their  bias 
is  almost  exclusively  toward  the  central 
government.  The  "  worship  of  the  con- 
stitution "  did  not  then  exist ;  it  was  an 
experiment  viewed  with  suspicion,  and 
the  interest  of  the  States  overbalanced 
the  central  government  in  popular  esti- 
mation. The  Supreme  Court,  therefore, 
stood  as  a  powerful  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  central  government  as 
against  the  States. 

The  lecture  covering  Marshall's  in- 
cumbency is  by  Henry  Hitchcock,  and 
he  treats  his  subject  with  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  its  scope.  The  essential  parts 
of  the  decisions  are  presented,  and  the 
generalizations  are  distinctly  satisfac- 
tory. Not  so  with  the  lecture  on  Chief 
Justice  Taney.  It  is  true  that  the  prom- 
inence of  new  questions  had  shifted  the 
scene  of  constitution-making  from  the 
chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  into 
the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  discussions 
of  the  people.  But  Mr.  Biddle  seems 
not  to  have  properly  digested  his  subject 
in  view  of  the  purposes  of  the  course. 
He  discusses  the  decisions  in  chronolog- 
ical order,  and  makes  the  mistake  of  in- 
cluding too  much.  Unnecessary  space 
is  devoted  to  questions  of  procedure  in 
the  federal  courts,  of  interest  only  to  the 
practicing  attorney.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  lecture  to  the 
general  reader  will  be  the  abstract  of 
the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  to- 
gether with  the  points  in  Justice  Cur- 
tis's  dissenting  opinion. 

The  next  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Charles  A.  Kent,  a  former  professor  in 
the  law  department  of  the  University  at 


Michigan,  and  covers  the  important  pe- 
riod of  the  readjustment  of  the  constitu- 
tional relations  after  the  Civil  War.  The 

• 

greater  part  of  the  lecture  is  devoted, 
however,  to  a  discussion  of  the  views 
held  by  the  people  concerning  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  that  struggle,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  court  are  treated  with 
disappointing  brevity.  The  constitution- 
shaping  function  of  the  court,  that  had 
remained  somewhat  in  abeyance  during 
Taney's  incumbency,  was  revived  after 
the  war ;  the  last  three  amendments 
caused  a  general  readjustment  of  the 
governmental  relations,  and  were  the 
occasion  of  a  number  of  important  ques- 
tions that  have  come  before  the  court 
for  decision.  A  more  complete  review 
of  these  decisions  would  have  been  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  not  given  here. 

These  three  lectures  cover  the  whole 
period  of  the  court's  activity,  but  there 
are  two  others  included  in  the  series. 
The  first,  an  introductory  lecture  by 
Judge  Cooley,  describes  the  place  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  American  Consti- 
tutional System  with  his  usual  clearness 
and  ability.  The  other,  the  closing  lec- 
ture of  the  course,  is  by  Daniel  H. Cham- 
berlain, who  describes  the  position  of  the 
State  Courts  largely  by  a  negative 
treatment.  He  tells  of  the  functions  of 
the  State  judiciary,  by  showing  what  the 
federal  courts  may  do,  and  explaining 
that  the  State  courts  may  do  anything 
else  not  prohibited  by  the  constitutions. 

The  lecture  admirably  rounds  off  an 
interesting  series. 

The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
country  during  the  present  century  are 
strongly  emphasized  in  the  next  book  on 
the  list.1  Mr.  Adams  has  thoroughly 
digested  his  subject,  and  presents  a  most 
comprehensive  and  appreciative  account 
of  the  period.  About  one-third  of  the 

1  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  during 
the  First  Administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  By 
Henry  Adams.  2  vols.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
New  York  :  1889  F°r  sale  i°  San  Francisco  by 
Samuel  Carson  &  Company. 
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first  volume  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  physical,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  country  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  century.  It  is  difficult  at 
the  present  time  to  appreciate  how  dif- 
ferent theseconditions  were  ninety  years 
ago  from  what  they  are  now,  yet  such 
appreciation  is  necessary  to  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  events. 

The  period  is  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  during  this 
administration  that  the  political  life  of 
the  country  may  be  said  truly  to  have 
commenced.  Political  parties  had  been 
divided  simply  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  constitution. 
When  the  constitution  was  adopted  and 
the  government  created  by  it  had  be- 
come an  established  fact,  parties  began 
to  divide  on  the  interpretation  that  was 
to  be  given  to  its  provisions.  But  even 
yet  the  strict  constructionist  Republi- 
cans were  in  the  opposition  :  they  had 
merely  the  negative  policy  of  criticising 
the  acts  of  the  administration.  With 
Jefferson's  accession  to  the  presidency 
the  necessity  for  a  positive  policy  com- 
menced, and  then  they  learned  that  the 
strict  construction  views  could  not  al- 
ways be  maintained  in  practice.  It  is 
melancholy  to  note  how  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  the  debauchery  of  the 
public  offices  commenced.  Jefferson  had 
criticised  Adams  most  effectively  for  us- 
ing the  public  offices  for  the  reward  of 
liis  friends,  yet  Jefferson  found  himself 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  necessity  of 
rewarding  partisan  service  in  the  same 
manner. 

Mr.  Adams's  analysis  of  the  difficult 
character  of  Jefferson  himself  is  admira- 
ble, indeed  the  characterization  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  period  is  one 
of  the  strongest  features  of  the  book. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  history  of  this 
country  who  has  had  more  devoted  ad- 
mirers and  more  bitter  enemies  than 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  explains  his  in- 
consistencies with  perhaps  too  favorable 
a  construction :  at  times  the  excuse  seems 


forced,  but  as  a  whole  the  conclusions 
are  just,  and  display  an  unusual  appreci- 
ation of  the  character. 

The  prominence  of  foreign  affairs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  neces- 
sitates a  somewhat  lengthy  excursion 
into  the  field  of  European  history  of  the 
period,  but  the  digression  is  none  too 
long,  and  is  essential  to  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  events  in  this  coun- 
try. The  volumes  present  a  beginning 
for  a  history  of  this  country  which  Mr. 
Adams  promises  to  continue,  and  which 
will  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  understanding  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  yet  pub- 
lished. 

The  German  microscopic  method  of 
writing  history  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. The  monographs  issued  from 
time  to  time  from  the  University  have 
done  much  to  encourage  the  study  of  the 
minor  phases  of  the  early  history  of  this 
country,  that  are  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  whole.  The  latest  vol- 
ume of  essays  issued  under  this  inspira- 
tion,though  not  coming  directly  from  the 
University,  is  written  by  graduate  stud- 
ents, and  edited  by  Dr.  Jameson.1  The 
essays  are  five  in  number,  and  discuss 
phases  of  the  history  of  this  period  not 
generally  dwelt  upon  in  the  histories. 
The  first  essay  is  by  the  editor,  and  de- 
scribes the  Predecessor  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  various  attempts  to  form  a 
court  under  the  confederation  for  the 
trial  for  marine  cases  are  narrated,  show- 
ing throughout  the  weakness  that  was 
characteristic  of  all  the  departments  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
Development  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, an  essay  by  Jay  C.Guggenheimer, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  col- 
lection. It  is  logically  arranged,  and 
clearly  presents  the  struggle  between 
the  conservatism  that  even  then  as- 

Essays  on  the  Constutional  History  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Formative  Period.  Edited  by  J.  Frank- 
lin Jameson.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  :  1889.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co.  * 
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serted  itself  in  constitutional  matters, 
and  the  necessity  for  overcoming  the  in- 
efficiency of  government  by  boards.  The 
fear  of  one-man  power  was  always  pres- 
ent, and  led  to  the  retention  of  execu- 
tive boards  long  after  their  inefficiency 
had  been  clearly  established.  The  Move- 


ment towards  a  Second  Constitutional 
Convention,  The  Period  of  Constitution 
Making  in  the  American  Churches,  and 
the  Status  of  the  Slave,  are  the  other 
essays  of  the  book,  each  discussing  its 
peculiar  phase  of  the  period  from  1775 
to  1789. 


ETC. 


Two  years  ago  the  OVERLAND,  moved  by  some 
very  loose  generalizations  on  the  subject  of  the  mar- 
riage rate  of  college  women  then  current  in  the  news- 
papers, began  to  try  to  get  some  real  data  on  the 
point  from  the  annual  register  of  the  alumnae  asso- 
ciation. The  issue  of  the  register  for  the  current 
year  affords  an  opportunity  to  test,  on  a  basis  of  larger 
numbers,  the  conclusions  tentatively  drawn  from  two 
preceding  issues.  These  conclusions  were  :  first,  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  marriage  rate  of 
the  graduates  of  coeducational  and  of  women's  col- 
leges, the  one  differing  very  little  from  the  average 
of  the  community,  the  other  falling  distinctly  below 
it ;  second,  that  college  women  marry  rather  late, 
and  very  rarely  within  the  first  two  or  three  years 
after  graduation ;  and  third,  that  their  rate  of  mar- 
riage is  lower  in  New  England  and  the  other 
Eastern  States  than  in  the  West.  It  will  be  seen 
how  great  is  the  influence  of  these  three  considera- 
tions upon  their  average  marriage  rate,  when  we 
note  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  from  wom- 
en's colleges,  are  under  thirty  years  old,  and  are  from 
New  England  or  New  York.  Of  the  1078  names  on 
this  register,  676,  over  63  per  cent,  are  from  women's 
colleges ;  596,  nearly  56  per  cent,  are  of  the  last 
eight  classes,  and  still  in  their  twenties  ;  446;  nearly 
42  per  cent  of  the  whole,  are  from  New  England 
colleges,  and  853,  nearly  80  per  cent,  from  those  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  while  over  53  per  cent 
of  the  whole  live  in  that  section  now. 

To  examine,  then,  the  indications  of  these  thou- 
sand-odd names,  and  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  fac- 
tor we  inferred  to  be  especially  important,  that  of  the 
system  of  the  college,  whether  coeducational  or  sep- 
arate :  There  are  on  the  register,  as  we  have  said, 
676  graduates  of  the  three  women's  colleges,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  and  Smith,  and  402  of  the  eleven  coedu- 
cational ones,  Boston  leading.  One  of  the  women's 
colleges,  Vassar,  and  three  of  the  coeducational  ones, 
Oberlin,  Wisconsin,  and  Northwestern,  run  back  far 
enough  in  years  to  have  graduates  that  have  fairly 


reached  middle  age  ;  and  as  it  chances  these  older 
graduates  are  not  disproportionately  divided  between 
Vassar  and  the  coeducational  schools,  so  that  their 
age  does  not  vitiate  a  comparison  of  the  total  mar- 
riage rate  of  the  two  groups.  The  consideration  of 
section  does  affect  it,  however,  as  all  the  women's 
colleges  are  in  New  England  and  New  York.  There- 
fore, to  eliminate  the  confusing  factor,  we  have  com- 
pared the  coeducational  and  the  women's  colleges 
within  the  same  sections,  taking  into  account  in  New 
York  only  the  last  dozen  years,  as  the  greater  age  of 
Vassar  would  completely  destroy  the  comparison 
otherwise.  The  following  table  gives  the  percentages 
married  among  the  graduates  of  the  two  groups  : 
I.  COMPARISON  OF  COEDUCATIONAL  AND  WOMEN'S 
•  COLLEGES. 

New  England  coeducational  colleges    . .  .24.7  per  ct 

women  's  colleges 14.8 

N.  Y.  coeducational  colleges,  last  12  yrs  .  .25.7 
"      women's  colleges,         "     "     "    ..20.6 

All  coeducational  colleges   34.8 

"    women's  colleges 22.9 

The  comparative  probability  of  marriage  in  the 
case  of  a  coeducationally,  as  against  a  separately, 
college-bred  girl  would  appear  to  be  nearly  as  five  to 
three  in  New  England  ;  in  New  York  as  five  to  four  ; 
—  on  an  average  as  three  to  two.  The  difference 
may  be  lessened  in  New  York  by  the  fact  that  Vas- 
sar is  the  great  resort  of  Western  girls,  who,  return- 
ing to  their  homes,  raise  the  marriage  rate  for  that 
college.  The  New  England  ratio  would  seem  to 
give  the  truest  indication  of  the  actual  effect  of  the 
separate  system  in  lowering  the  marriage  rate,  as  the 
women  concerned  in  it  are  more  equal  in  age,  origin, 
previous  training,  and  all  environment  except  the 
one  influence  we  seek  to  measure,  than  in  any  other 
case.  Still,  any  precise  ratios  on  such  a  point,  with- 
out exhaustive  data,  are  tentative  ;  a  general  ten- 
dency is  all  they  are  competent  to  show.  Of  course, 
again,  in  view  of  the  youth  of  all  these  New  England 
graduates,  the  per  cents  indicate  not  the  actua.1,  but 
only  the  comparative,  probabilities  of  their  marriage. 
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To  consider     next,    then,    the  question  of  age,  California  graduates- 

which  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  actual  marriage         '76-'89)  over  22  years  old 29.3  per  ct. 

rate  of  college  women.     On  the  strength  of  the  re-         '76-'86,  25         ^       30.3 

corded  age  of  women  graduates  of  the  University  of         '76-81,       •     30  52-9 

California,  we  have  assumed  the  average  age  of  grad-  In  this  table  the  numbers  concerned  are  too  small 
nation  as  twenty-two  years.  This  is  a  little  too  high,  after  the  age  of  forty  to  be  of  much  value,  but  we 
twenty-one  and  one-half  being  more  exact.  Again,  carry  the  comparison  to  that  point  for  what  it  is 
these  average  ages  are  misleading,  being  much  raised  worth.  Coeducational  colleges  run  back  twenty  years 
by  the  few  who  come  to  college  late,  graduating  at  farther  than  the  other  group ;  but  graduates  of  '67  are 
thirty,  thirty-five,  and  even  forty.  One  woman  grad-  presumably  forty-four  years  old,  and  marriages  after 
uating  at  forty  holds  the  average  age  to  twenty-two  that  age  are  so  rare  that  the  comparison  is  probably 
against  nine  who  graduate  at  twenty  ;  while  in  an  in-  not  in  the  least  affected  by  them.  If  the  48  women 
quiry  like  this,  based  on  numbers,  she  should  count  who  have  passed  forty  years  are  fair  representatives, 
for  only  one,  instead  of  nine.  It  is,  therefore,  prob-  it  maybe  concluded  that  83%  per  cent  indicates 
able  that  almost  all  the  women  in  these  statistics  are  the  probability  of  marriage  sooner  or  later  for  a 
really  a  year  or  two  below  the  age  assumed,  while  a  college-bred  women  in  the  West,  and  nearly  42 
few  are  considerably  above  it.  Accepting  twenty-  per  cent  the  probability  for  a  separately  educa- 
two,  however,  as  the  age  of  graduation,  we  may  re-  ted  one  in  the  East ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  as 
gard  the  graduates  of  the  last  three  classes  as  from  the  country  becomes  more  densely  settled,  and  the 
that  age  to  twenty-five,  and  the  others  in  due  pro-  22-year  old  graduates  of  last  commencement  "come 
portion.  Now  something  under  27%  per  cent  of  all  to  forty  year,"  the  same  figures  will  hold.  The  dis- 
the  women  enrolled  are  married;  but  213  of  them  position  among  them  to  marry,  or  among  men  to 
are  graduates  of  the  last  three  years,  only  ten  of  marry  them,  may  undergo  great  increase  or  decrease 
whom  are  married.  The  following  table  shows  clear-  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  the  general  rates  of  mar- 
ly the  effect  of  age  on  the  marriage  rate,  as  well  as,  riage  in  the  country  may  alter ;  the  difference  between 
incidentally,  of  the  separate  system  and  of  section  :  sections  may  be  lost,  or  shift.  The  conditions  of  our 
II.  COMPARISON  ACCORDING  TO  AGE.  population  when  an  Oberlin  graduate  of  '47  married, 

were  very  different  from  the  present  ones,  and  prob- 

Graduates —  . ' 

'47-'89,  over  22  years  old 27.4  per  ct.  ably  tended  more   to  marriage. 

'47-86,     "25        "         33 

'47-'8l      "     30        "                              42  2     '•  ONE  more  thing   should  be    said,   as  a  warning 

>.-_i-g      ••     ~r        «                              47-4     "  against  taking  the  figures  of  this  table  to  indicate  ac- 

\1--jl      •'    40       «                               54  c     "  tual    proportion  of  marriages  among  college  women. 

Coeducational  graduates—  There  will  always  be  some  slight  discrepancy  be- 

'47-'8o,,  over  22  years  old 34.8  per  ct.  tween  the  percentage  of  marriages  indicated  by  the 

'47-'86,     "    25         "         42.6     "  register  and  the  actual  number.     It  might  be  con- 

'47-'8l,     "     30         "         50.3     "  jectured  that  the  rates  on  the  register  would  fall  a 

'47-'76,     "     35         "         63.5     "  little  below  the  facts,  as  far  as  concerns  the  younger 

'47-'7l,     "     40         "         83.3     "  mothers,  with  babies  at  home,  since  they  would  be 

Separate  graduates —  less  likely  to  join  the  association  than    unmarried 

'67-'89,  over  22  years  old 22.9  per  ct.  women,  who  are  usually  teachers,  and  need  the  help 

'67-'86,     "     25                   27.8     "  of  association.     College  women  are  notably  careful 

67-'8l,     "     30                   39.4     "  mothers, —  so  much  so  that  the  Massachusetts  bureau 

67~'76,     "    35                    45.7     "  of  statistics  has  reported  a  distinctly  higher  life  and 

'67-71,           40         "         41.7     "  health  rate  for  their  children  than  for  those  of  other 

New  England  graduates —  women  ;  and  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  wealthy 

^77-  89,  over  22  years  old 17.  i  per  ct.  class,  who  can  delegate  domestic  cares  to  nurses.    A 

•»»•»                                   22'4  comparison,  however,  of  the  marriage  rate  given  by 

7l                                       35-4  the  register  of  the  University  of  California  for  its  77 

women  graduates  of  W-'Sg,  and  that  given  by  the 

3£jJ  T  "  ye^!  °ld 3''7  P<;:  Ct>  alumn*  register  for  the  41  of  them  that  it  enrolls, 

'67-'8i'     "     '            •'  does  not  materially  or  significantly  correct  the  latter. 

'67-^6,     "     35                                     "  46  7     «  Alumnae  Univ. 

'67-'7i,     "    40         "       ..'.'.'.'.'.'.       ;4i.7     «'  Reg'r    Reg'r 

Western  graduates—  Graduates,  '76-'S9,  over  22  yrs.  old  ...  29.3. .  .31.2 

'47-^9,  over  22  years  old 44    per  ct.  '76- '85,     "    25     "     "    ..  .30.3.  .  .36.5 

47-'86,     "25        "       52.3       «  "          !76-'8i,     "    30     "     "    ...52.9... 50 

47-81,     "30        "       64 

,47~,7  ' .66.7      "  THE  effect  of  section,  it  will  be  seen,  is  slight  for 

'~71'                               83.3      "  the  most  part,  but  constant,  and  continues  to  show 
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the  maximum  rate  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  de- 
creasing toward  the  two  coasts.  As  between  the  mid- 
dle West  and  other  sections,  it  is  more  marked.  The 
preceding  table  showed  this  in  part  :  the  following 
shows  it  more  distinctly. 

III.  COMPARISON  BY  SECTION. 

New  Eng.  coeducational  colleges 24.7  per  ct 

N.  Y.  "         "    (same  13  yrs  )  25.6      " 

Western  "         "        "     "     "      34.6      " 

Cal.  "         "         "     "    "      27.5     " 

Living  in  New  England 21.0     " 

"      "New  York 26.2     " 

"      "  other  Middle  States 20.4     " 

"      "South 31.6     " 

"       "West 39.1     " 

"      "  Pacific  States 28.6     " 

"          abroad 58.3     " 

The  women's  colleges  have  been  omitted  from  this 
comparison,  as  there  are  none  in  the  West  to  com- 
pare them  with.  In  the  comparison  by  present  res- 
idence, it  should  be  noted  that  those  living  "  abroad  " 
are  only  a  dozen  women,  and  the  per  cent  is  of  no  sig- 
nificance. The  rest  of  the  thousand-odd  women  are 
distributed  over  the  country,  in  31  different  States  and 
Territories, — the  largest  detachment  in  Massachusetts, 
considerably  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number, 
while  all  New  England  has  one-third  of  the  whole, 
and  New  York  more  than  one-fifth  ;  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  California  are  the  only  other  States 
in  which  more  than  fifty  live.  This  distribution  over 
the  country  means  in  part  that  girls  from  all  over  the 
Union  come  into  the  colleges,  but  also  that  the  grad- 
uates go  out  far  and  wide  from  their  homes  as  teach- 
ers. Over  sixty  addresses  given  in  this  register  are 
at  schools  and  academies,  and  this  takes  no  account 
of  the  great  number  that  are  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  cities  and  districts.  In  the  South  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  other  than  New  York,  an  especially  large 
proportion  seem  to  be  New  England  women  who 
have  gone  there  to  teach  ;  and  this  may  possibly  have 
an  effect  on  the  marriage  rate.  Colonel  Higginson 
has  lately  shown,  from  the  Massachusetts  census,  that 
the  surplus  woman  of  Massachusetts  is  mainly  a 
myth  ;  but  our  figures  would  certainly  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  whether  surplus  or  not,  the  woman  of  the 
class  we  are.  considering  does  not  marry  as  much 
there  as  elsewhere. 

Aphorisms  from  the  Hebrew. 
IV. 

THE  great  mistake  of  some  people  is  their  desire 
to  soar  above  the  herd.  Flying  in  vain  toward  the 
sky,  they  leave  the  earth  out  of  sight,  —  they  under- 
stand not  the  human  heart  and  common  needs.  They 
do  not  estimate  the  limitations  of  their  own  spirits 
and  strength,  nor  think  of  the  shortness  of  life  and 
the  handful  of  dust  that  is  their  body.  The  hunter 
levels  his  gun,  —  they  flutter  a  little  in  the  air  like 


shot  birds,  — and  in  a  few  moments  they  lie  dead  in 
the  fields,  and  no  one  gives  them  a  thought. 

Friendship  needs  planting,  watering,  and  weeding, 
to  bear  fruit  :  love  is  a  ripe  fruit,  a  fragrant  flower, 
full  grown  ;  you  need  only  open  your  eyes  and  heart, 
to  take  and  give. 

Friendship  is  like  a  barrel :  keep  it  always  full,  or 
it  will  dry,  crack,  and  be  ruined. 

Friendship  is  like  a  great  treasure :  yet  dare  not 
take  therefrom  more  than  you  invested  ;  often  you 
dare  not  take  as  much. 

Two  things  are  small,  yet  they  rule  men,  and  a 
third  is  all  powerful :  they  are,  the  orator's  tongue, 
the  writer's  pen,  and  a  beautiful  woman's  charms. 

Two  things  are  sad  to  see,  and  a  third  is  intolera- 
ble :  they  are,  a  good  man  among  the  base,  riches  in 
the  hands  of  a  brutish  man,  and  a  good  woman  the 
wife  of  a  fool. 

All  religions  are  one,  differing  only  with  the  peo- 
ple and  their  tastes. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  union  of  religions,  so  long 
will  people  be  merciless  savages. 

The  great  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a 
bad  man  is,  that  the  one  knows  and  repents  his  sin, 
the  other  thinks  himself  immaculate. 

It  is  easier  to  make  a  man  admit  an  error  of  judg- 
ment than  a  bad  heart  and  corrupt  soul. 

The  pain  of  remembering  our  sins,  though  some- 
times sharp,  is  short ;  for  the  piety  that  was  too 
cowardly  to  resist  the  sin  is  too  cowardly  to  accuse 
us  often, —  wherefore  we  think  ourselves  good  peo- 
ple, when  in  fact  we  are  vulgar  sinners. 

All  customs  will  change,  all  laws  take  new  form, 
even  wisdom  and  philosophy  will  pass  away:  but  folly 
abideth  forever. 

Religion  has  slain  more  than  the  sword. 

Luck  makes  a  man  rich  :  but  a  profession  makes 
the  man  and  majces  him  rich  at  the  same  time. 

Luck  is  good,  a  profession  is  better,  but  wisdom  is 
best. 

Like  a  purse  without  money,  like  a  birrel  with- 
out wine,  is  the  heart  without  love  and  friendship. 

Four  things  make  me  sad  :  that  experience  was 
not  given  to  youth  nor  strength  to  age,  a  feeling  heart 
to  the  rich,  nor  a  profession  to  the  poverty-stricken. 

If  you  will  get  great  wealth,  forego  all  pleasure 
and  be  deaf  to  all  feelings ;  if  you  will  have  base 
pleasures,  provide  yourself  a  sick  bed  against  the 
day  of  pain,  and  a  brazen  forehead  to  beg  foifjiveness 
continually. 
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Fight  not  even  a  dog  ;  the  victory  is  not  worth 
the  time  :  fear  not  even  a  lion  ;  if  you  are  valiant, 
he  will  fear  you. 

ystematic  study  is  like  a  meal  prepared,  and 
no  table  to  put  it  on. 

At  a  rich  man  desires  to  gain  more  and  pile  wealth 
on  wealth,  but  he  who  would  seem  rich  to  lavish 


money,  so  the  true  scholar  is  eager  to  learn,  but  t  he 
sophist  to  teach. 

Three  things  amaze  me  :  that  we  wonder  to  see  a 
man  fall  sick  or  die,  but  not  to  see  thousands  rise 
daily  well,  and  live  ;  that  we  are  eager  to  find  cure 
for  diseases  of  the  body,  but  not  for  those  of  the 
soul  ;  that  we  preach  virtue  to  others,  but  not  to  our- 
selves. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Railway  Problem.1 
In  his  introduction  to  this  book  the  author  makes 
a  na'ive  statement,  that  indicates  one  of  the  grave 
difficulties  under  which  popular  governments  labor. 
"  Having  occupied  the  position  of  chairman  of  a  leg- 
islative committee,  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
legislation  on  this  subject,  I  was  unable  to  find  in 
convenient  and  accessible  form  a  discussion  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  surround  it,"  he  says.  The 
desire  to  perform  his  duties  intelligently,  and  the 
consequent  effort  to  obtain  something  more  than  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are  of  course 
praiseworthy.  But  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  had  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  railroads 
obtained  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  be- 
fore his  appointment,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  study 
it  when  he  should  be  digesting  proposed  legislation. 
The  question  as  to  how  far  and  in  what  ways  the 
government  should  control  railway  corporations  is 
one  upon  which  every  citizen  must  decide,  and  upon 
his  intelligent  decision  depends  the  most  extensive 
interests.  This  book  will  assist  materially  in  gaining 
some  insight  into  the  difficulties,  though,  as  the  au- 
thor says,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive.  The 
discussion  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts — The 
Legal  Aspects  of  the  Question,  and  the  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Question.  Following  this  is  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  and  a  discussion  of  its  effects,  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  of  express  traffic  to  the  rail  ways. 
A  railroad  in  the  first  instance  sustains  the  same 
relation  to  the  government  that  any  other  public 
highway  does.  It  is  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween distant  places,  built  for  the  public  convenience, 
and  constructed  by  the  exercise  of  functions  that 
inhere  in  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  cannot  be 
granted  or  abandoned  to  private  individuals  or  cor- 
porations. This  primary  view  of  the  subject  is, 
however,  confused  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
transportation  by  railway.  The  most  important  of 
these  conditions  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  common 
occupation  of  the  rail  roadway  is  not  possible  in  the 
same  manner  that  an  ordinary  road  is  subject  to  com- 
1  The  Public  Regulation  of  Railways.  By  W.  D.  Dab- 
ney.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York  and  London  : 
1889. 


mon  occupation.  Practically,  the  carrying  ser- 
vice must  be  performed  by  one  company.  But 
in  any  scientific  consideration  of  the  subject,  the 
distinction  between  the  ownership  of  the  road 
and  the  service  performed  in  transporting  persons 
and  merchandise  over  it  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  powers  of  the  legislature  over  railroads  are 
discussed  by  Mr.  Dabney  somewhat  briefly,  but 
with  sufficient  completeness  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  basis  of  such  control.  The  subsequent  chapters 
on  the  limitations  of  government  control,  arising  from 
the  charters  of  the  roads  and  from  the  private  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  owners  of  the  roads,  are  but  elab- 
orations on  the  ideas  of  this  first  chapter.  Generally 
expressed,  the  power  of  the  legislature  depends  on 
the  public  character  of  the  railroad,  and  may  extend 
to  those  features  of  the  business  relating  to  this  pub- 
lic character.  The  •  limitations  arising  from  the 
charters  of  the  roads  depend  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  the  charter  is  a  contract  between  the 
government  and  the  corporation.  But  this  lim- 
itation has  in  most  cases  been  reduced  to  the 
smallest  proportions  by  the  reservation  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  most  States  of  power  to  amend,  alter  or, 
repeal  the  charters.  The  limitations  arising  from  the 
private  rights  of  owners  are  simply  the  negative  of  the 
legislative  powers.  In  so  far  as  the  business  is  pub- 
lic in  character,  legislative  control  is  possible  ;  in  so 
far  as  it  is  private,  such  control  is  legally  impossible. 
The  powers  of  the  government  being  thus  established, 
the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  arises,  and  this  is  purely  an  economic  ques- 
tion. The  economic  aspects  of  the  problem  are  dis- 
cussed with  understanding,  though  with  the  brevity 
made  necessary  by  the  scope  of  the  work.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  au- 
thor criticises  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  for 
favoring  the  stronger  lines  at  the  expense  of  the 
weaker  ;  but  the  subject  of  pooling  receives  inade- 
quate treatment,  the  possibility  of  the  prohibition 
being  defeated  by  the  formation  of  a  railway  trust 
being  the  most  important  suggestion  regarding  this 
aspect  of  the  problem.  As  has  been  said,  the  book 
is  simply  introductory  to  the  subject,  but  it  is  a  good 
introduction,  and  one  that  will  repay  perusal. 
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Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.1 

Two  biographies  of  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  have  been  issued  recently ;  the  one  by  the 
present  author,  the  other  by  her  son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Stowe.  There  is  room  for  much  book 
making  about  such  a  woman,  and  both  will  find 
ready  and  enthusiastic  welcome.  Mrs.  McCray  has 
gathered  a  volume  that  is  more  descriptive  and  anec- 
dotal than  critical  and  complete.  One  finds  in  read- 
ing it  that  she  had  not  thoroughly  digested  her 
material  when  she  put  it  into  shape,  and  is  disap- 
pointed that  the  picture  is  not  clearer.  There  is  a 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  literary  life,  an  outline  of 
each  of  her  more  important  works,  with  a  running 
commentary  thereon,  descriptions  of  her  personal  ap- 
pearance at  different  periods  of  life,  statistics  of  the 
great  sale  of  her  books,  and  a  hundred  other  details 
that  give  a  chatty,  pleasant,  but  decidedly  "  news 
paperish  "  quality  to  the  book  But  it  is  bright  and 
readable,  and  will  profitably  fill  the  idle  hour  to 
those  who  admire  Mrs.  Stowe  but  have  not  the  leis- 
ure to  read  her  for  themselves. 

The  need  of  a  censor  in  American  literature  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  issue  of  such 
books  as  the  Evolution  of  a  Life.'2'  There  is  noth- 
ing vicious  about  the  book,  but  it  is  a  tedious  narra- 
tive of  the  author's  domestic  and  mental  tribulations, 
which,  while  interesting  to  him,  will  hardly  carry 
the  interest  of  the  reader  through  the  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  pages  of  his  text. 

Portraits  of  Friends.3 

There  is  no  side  of  Principal  Shairp's  character 
that  is  more  charming  than  his  relationship  with  his 
friends.  Indeed,  some  of  the  best  of  his  literary 
work  has  been  done  in  his  biographical  portraits. 
There  was  something  in  his  nature,  a  kindliness  or 
social  sympathy,  that  drew  about  him  in  terms  of 
intimacy  some  of  the  very  best  men  of  his  times. 
The  majority  of  these  biographical  sketches  were 
collected  in  the  memorial  volume  entitled,  "  Princi- 
pal Shairp  and  his  Friends,"  which  Professor  Knight 
prepared  for  publication  in  1888.  But  there  were 
other  interesting  reminiscenses,  "  contributed  to 
biographies  by  other  hands,"  which  were  not  included 
in  this  volume,  and  some  of  these  constitute  the 
material  from  which  the  present  volume  was  made 
up.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  sketch  of  Shairp 
himself,  written  by  William  Young  Sellars,  which  is 
fully  as  interesting  as  those  which  follow  it.  It  is 
evidently  a  labor  of  love,  and  is  narrative  and  descrip- 
tive rather  than  critical.  Of  the  portraits,  that  of 
Dr.  John  Brown,  though  one  of  the  shortest,  is  one 
of  the  tenderest  and  most  delightful. 

1  The  Life  Work  of  the  Author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
By  Florine  Thayer  McCray.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  :  1889. 

2  The  Evolution  of  a  Life.     By  Rev.   Henry  Truro 
Bray.     Chicago  :  Holt  Pub.  Co.     1890. 

8  Portraits  of  Friends.  By  John  Campbell  Shairp. 
Boston  &  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


Jane  Austen.4 

If  Taine  had  been  called  upon  to  cons  truct  the 
life  of  Jane  Austen  from  her  works,  he  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  giving  as  exact  a  picture  of  the 
environment  that  produced  them  as  any  biographer 
who  had  the  actual  details  of  her  life  at  his  command. 
No  one  whose  life  was  not  essentially  commonplace 
could  have  written  such  commonplace  books.  Mrs. 
Maiden,  in  her  preface,  admits  this  difficulty  when 
she  says  :  "  The  life  of  Jane  Austen,  which  extended 
over  only  forty-two  years,  and  was  chiefly  passed 
among  her  own  nearest  relations  in  the  quiet  of  a 
country  parsonage,  varied  only  by  an  occasional  visit 
to  London,  to  Bath,  or  to  the  seaside,  affords  but 
little  material  for  a  biographer  to  deal  with."  As  a 
consequence,  her  method  has  been  largely  critical, 
six  out  of  eleven  chapters  being  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  her  literary  work.  The  style  is  inter- 
esting, and  as  enthusiastic  as  the  mild  excitement 
of  Miss  Austin's  life  would  warrant.  The  one  thing 
that  even  the  most  captious  critic  must  admit  is  the 
completeness  and  finishof  Jane  Austen'swork.  There 
isacertain  delicacy  of  humor,  too,  that  saves  her  style 
from  absolute  dullness,  and  though  the  circle  of  her 
admirers  does  not  increase  alarmingly  as  years  go  on, 
yet  her  skill  in  character  drawing  will  always  hold 
for  her  a  place  in  permanent  literature. 

A  Bird  Book,  by  Torrey.5 
Readers  of  "  Birds  in  the  Bash,"  Mr.  Torrey 's 
former  book,  will  be  prepared  to  like  his  later  ven- 
ture. They  will  find  in  it  the  same  light  and  easy 
touch,  the  same  keen  insight  and  warm  love  for 
nature,  and  perhaps  even  more  of  the  gentle  wit 
and  quaint  philosophy.  Mr.  Torrey  glories  in  not 
being  a  scientist ;  he  seeks  the  birds  and  flowers  not 
to  stuff,  press,  and  catalogue  them,  not  even  to  study 
them  in  the  scholastic  sense,  but  rather  to  "  visit  " 
with  them,  —  to  use  a  rustic  expression.  Witness  in 
this  connection  his  friendship  with  the  vireo  in  the 
chapter,  "  A  Woodland  Intimate,"  where  he  tells 
how  a  wild  bird  sitting  on  her  nest  responded  so 
graciously  to  his  gentle  advances  that  he  could  feed 
her  from  his  hand  and  even  stroke  her  feathers  lightly. 
This  was,  of  course,  achieved  by  a  process  of  grow- 
ing intimacy  through  many  visits. 

Into  such  pleasing  society  Mr.  Torrey  takes  whoso 
will  go  with  him  that  it  is  a  delight  to  linger  there, 
in  byway  and  woodland,  in  copse  and  clearing,  with 
Nature  in  her  aspect  of  the  gentle  mother.  Mr. 
Torrey  pays  seventy-three  cents  taxes  on  his  real 
estate,  a  secluded  wood-lot,  and  every  one  that  buys 
this  book  will  think  with  satisfaction  that  he  too  has 
a  share  in  paying  a  tax  that  yields  such  manifold 
return. 

4  Jane  Austen.     By  Mrs.  Charles  Maiden.    (Famous 
Women  Series.)     Boston:   Roberts  Bros.     1889.     For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

5  A  Rambler's  Lease.     By  Bradford  Torrey.    Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1889.    For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 
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A  Salvation  Army   Book.1 

The  Salvation  Army,  with  its  beating  drums,  its 
queer  costumes,  and  its  insistence  in  season  and  out 
of  season  in  preaching  to  the  multitude,  has  become 
a  familiar  sight  in  all  our  cities  and  larger  towns.  In 
many  other  countries  it  is  even  more  familiar  than  in 
America.  Notwithstanding  this  familiarity  with  its 
outward  aspect,  a  vast  number  of  people  know  but 
little  and  care  less  about  the  Army's  real  purposes 
and  plans,  and  about  the  character  and  extent  of  its 
work.  The  outward  show  seems  crazy,  the  army  a 
band  of  religious  enthusiasts,  generally  of  low  extrac- 
tion, and  why  should  decent  people,  religious  people, 
who  love  their  historic  churches  and  ordered  servic- 
es, coqntenance  even  by  a  casual  inspection  and 
inquiry  such  a  wild  travesty  of  the  religion  they  love  ? 
Yet  it  is  not  fair  to  condemn  any  institution  more 
than  any  person  unheard,  and  perhaps  the  best 
means  of  giving  the  Salvation  Army  a  chance  to 
explain  itself  is  found  in  reading  Mrs.  Booth's  book, 

/.'  ;;  ,////   TvO  Flags. 

There  will  be  much  in  it  to  surprise  such  a  reader 
as  has  been  imagined.  Accepting  its  statement  of 
their  work  as  fair  and  accurate,  he  will  be  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  the  organization,  at  the  successes  it 
can  show,  at  the  character  of  its  leading  spirits,  at 
the  manifold  forms  if  has  adopted  to  meet  with  spe- 
cial emergencies,  at  the  many  branches  of  philan- 
thropic work  it  has  successfully  undertaken,  and 
perhaps  more  than  all  at  the  reasonable  and  catholic 
spirit  that  pervades  it. 

These  fantastic  antics  that  offend  the  fastidious 
are  adopted  with  a  full  appreciation  of  their  charac- 
ter, and  as  the  result  of  intelligent  purpose  and  prac- 
tical experience.  The  bass  c1  ;um  does  draw  into  the 
Army  meetings  a  crowd,  —  riff  raff,  so  please  you, 
but  still  men  and  women  with  immortal  souls,  the 
Salvationists  believe, —  that  could  not  be  induced, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  not  induced,  to  enter  a 
church  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  In  this  crowd 
are  drunkards  and  criminals,  and  low  characters  of 
all  sorts.  Hut  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Army  to  seek 
that  which  is  lost,  and  to  call  even  the  lowest  of 
sinners  to  repentance.  To  do  this  they  adapt  their 
services  in  every  way  to  the  object  aimed  at.  No 
other  course  seems  to  them  in  accord  with  reason. 

But  if  the  Army  can  really  point  to  more  than  two 
thousand  women  reclaimed  within  nine  years  from 
the  streets  of  American  cities  in  its  Refuge  Houses, 
to  a  greater  multitude  of  drunkards  that  drink  no 
more,  of  rogues  that  now  are  honest,  and  to  its  mil- 
lion organized  workers  from  Hindustan  to  Manitoba, 
shall  we  not  admit  the  claim  that  this  work  is  justi- 

1  Bene.uh  Two  Fla;js.  By  Maud  B.  Booth.  New 
York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1889. 


fied  by  the  signs  following,  and  judge  it  by  its  fruits'? 
This  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  vio- 
lent hostility  and  bitter  prejudice,  in  the  midst  of 
persecution  and  calumny.  A  brighter  day,  Mrs. 
Booth  thinks,  is  opening,  when  prejudice  has  been 
overcome  and  indifference  changed  to  co-operation, 
when  the  organized  work  of  all  good  people  will  be 
directed  intelligently  to  the  object  to  be  gained,  and 
not  wasted  in  misunderstandings  and  clashings. 
Her  book,  by  its  contents  and  its  tone,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  help  toward  this  result.  Her  position  as 
wife  of  Marshal  Booth  (who  commands  the  Army  in 
America,  and  is  son  of  General  Booth,  its  originator) 
gives  her  opportunity  to  speak  with  authority  about 
the  work  of  the  Army,  and  her  personal  qualities 
enable  her  to  speak  with  effect. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Easter  offers  in  some  ways  better  chances  foi  the 
publishers  of  cards  than  Christmas  ;  the  butterfly, 
the  awakening  of  the  flowers,  the  lily  designs,  are  all 
especially  fitted  for  their  purpose.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  difficulty  of  producing  new  and  various 
designs,  year  after  year,  is  even  greater  than  at  the 
holiday  season.  Prang  &  Co.  meet  it  as  well  as  can 
be  done.  Spring  flowers,  and  children  bearing  lilies, 
are  most  of  the  designs  ;  and  these  are  now  oftener 
in  booklets  than  in  the  simple  card,  and  are  joined 
with  verses,  — sometimes  the  tasteless  ones  inevita- 
ble in  religious  collections,  but  sometimes  charming 
Easter  carols  or  devotional  bits,  and  sometimes  stan- 
dard poems,  whose  connection  with  Easter  is  not  al- 
ways close,  such  as  Mackay's  "Tell  me,  Ye  Winged 
Winds."  There  are  also  "  Easter  Art  Prints,"  on  sa- 
chets, handkerchief  boxes,  cushions,  jewel  cases,  and 
the  like, —  an  even  more  grotesque  incongruity  than 
at  the  Christmas  season  ;  but  the  trinkets  are  pretty 
in  themselves,  and  the  firm  must  have  the  backing 
of  public  demand,  or  it  would  not  continue  to  issue 
them.  In  spite  of  this  concession  to  what  is  per- 
haps a  harmless  enough  Philistinism,  it  has  exerted 
on  the  whole  a  very  honest  and  excellent  influence 
on  the  artistic  perceptions  of  the  public,  as  any  one 
can  see  who  compares  the  pre- Prang  period  of  popu- 
lar art  with  the  present. A  graver  sort  of  an  Eas- 
ter token  comes  from  the  fastidious  press  of  Hough- 
ton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  — a  selection  of  Lucy  Larcom's 
poems  appropriate  to  the  season,  bound  in  white 
paper  decorated  with  gold  lilies,  but  inside  perfectly 
plain  and  chaste  in  print.  It  is  an  attractive  gift 
for  the  season. 

1  Prang's  Easter  Cards,  Novelties,  Satin  Art   Prints, 
Booklets,  and  Books,  for  1890.     L.  Prang  &  Co. 

2  Easter    Gleams.       By    Lucy    Larcom.       Boston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  :  1890.    For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


CALIGRAPH  NEW  SPECIAL  No.  3 


GREATEST  SPEED! 
BEST  FOR  MANIFOLDING 

100,000  Daily  Users. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish 
the  NEW  SPECIAL  No.  3,  having  78 
characters,  fitted  with  an  extra  platen 
for  Manifolding  (platen  can  be 
changed  in  two  minutes). 

A  new  ribbon  movement  carry- 
ing the  ribbon  back  and  forth,  as 
well  as  across  the  disk. 

This  special  machine,  in  quality 
of  material  and  fineness  of  work- 
manship, excells  anything  ever  be- 
fore placed  on  the  market,  and  has 
been  brought  out  to  meet  the  de- 
85.00  mands  of  those  requiring  the  best 
100.00  that  can  be  produced. 

TUI  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 


Single  Case, 
Double  Case, 
New  Special, 


No.  1. 
"    2, 


$  70.00 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  237  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.      14  WEST  4TH  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  o. 

1003  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  TAMUZL  BILL  COMPANY,  29  New  Montgomsry  Street,  San  Francisco,  Agents. 


CAUTION 


Take  no  shoe*  miles*  "\V.  It. 

Douiflas'  name  and  price 

*fm~*^>  m  BWM«  are  Mtamped  oil  bottom.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  Btipply  you.aend  direct  to 
factory,  enclosing  advertised  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

$3     SHOE     GENTLEMEN. 

Fine  Calf  Laced  Grain  andCreedmore  "Water- 
proof.  Oar  claim*  for  this  Shoe  over  all  other 

$3  Shoe*: 

It  contains  better  materi-il.  It  ia  more  stylish,  better 
fitting  and  durable.  It  (jives  better  general  satisfaction. 
Its  great  success  is  due  to  merit.  It  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  manufacturer.  It  Is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  has  alargerdeiuand  than  any  othur  $3  Shoe  advertised. 
OC  nnnw'"l)  P*'1' to  anv  person  who  will  prove  the 
VvlUUU  above  statements  to  be  untrue. 

AUo  W5,  *  »  ,  «:t.r,0.  »«.5O,  $8  2->.  82  shoe*  for 
Men ;  $2  and  *  1 .7.1  Sh...--.  for  I  Soy..    $»  and  $3 
for  l.a.ll cs  and  $1  .IS  Shoe  for  Mlsseo. 

W,  J-.  HOI  <il.AS,  Brockton,  Ma*». 


Can  Scirrhus  Cancer  be  Cured? 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  Swift's 
Specific  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  Skin 
Cancer,  and  there  have  been  many  cases  of 
Scirrhus  Cancer  reported  cured  by  it.  We 
do  say  that  S.  S.  S.  is  worth  a  trial  in  any  case 
of  cancer.  We  append  a  statement  from  Miss 
Green,  of  Tallapoosa,  Ga. 

i  <"S  »%  i  >M*j 

TRADE  ISIWISlri^lli  MARK. 


In  1884  I  had  a  small  lump  in  my  left 
breast,  which  proved  to  be  a  cancer.  The 
first  remedy  I  tried  was  to  have  it  burned 
off.  This  did  not  cure  it,  for  shortly  after- 
wards it  broke  out  again  in  a  much  worse 
form.  I  then  consulted  our  druggist,  who 
advised  me  to  try  Swift's  Specific  (S.  S.  S.), 
and  after  taking  about  one  dozen  bottles  I 
was  completely  cured,  and  my  general  health 
was  greatly  improved.  This  has  been  over 
six  years  ago,  and  my  cancer  has  never 
appeared  since,  nor  has  it  troubled  me  in  any 
way.  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  Swift's 
Specific  (S.  S.  S.)to  any  one  suffering  with  can- 
cer. Miss  T.  E.  GREEN. 

Tallapoosa,  Ga. 

We  will  mail  our  Treatise  on  the  Blood  to 
any  who  send  us  their  address. 

THE  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Less  House-Cleaning  More  Health 

Less  Annoyance  More  Comfort 

for  women  who  use  Pearline  for  housecleaning,  and  the  benefit  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  way  they  use  it.  Directions  for  saving  labor  on  packages. 
Delicate  women  can  clean  house  by  its  aid ;  children  can  help,  and 
husbands  will  never  know  the  work  is  going  on.  It  is  bosh  to  say  that 
Pearline  hurts  the  clothing,  the  paint  or  the  hands  ;  many  people  clean 
their  teeth  with  it;  babes  have  been  washed  with  it;  the  most  delicate 
of  laces  and  linens  have  been  subjected  to  the  severest  of  tests.  Every- 
thing washable,  is  benefitted  by  reasonof  the  use  of  Pyle's  Pearline.  It's 
the  modern  soap.  You'll  know  it  and  use  it  sooner  or  later.  Your  grocer 

keeps  the  goods.    Beware  of  imitations.  164  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


Holloway  Reading  Stand. 

Combines  a  Dictionary  Holder, 
Bookrest,  Lampstand,  and  Card  or 
Refreshment  Table.  Holds  books 
open  in  any  position,  for  sitting  or 
lying  down  reading.  Handsomely 
ornamented.  Sold  direct  from  the 
Factory.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue; 8th  edition  just  out. 

HOLLOWAY  READING  STAND  CO. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


DURKEE'S 


eAUNTLEtBRAND. 


*  MUSTARD. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  ard  -warranted  to  eic«l 
ill  others  in  strength,  richness,  flavor  and  deaulinees. 


SALAD 
DRESSING 


N  £  V  E  R 


".A.elies  and  Pains  I'll  fear  no   Mor©  !  P» 

is  what  a  lady  said  after  using  an 

EMPIRE   WRINGER! 

"  It  works  so  easy  I  do  my  work  in  Jinlf  (he  t-imf  it  took  with  my 
old  wrineer.  SAVES  MY  CLOTHES,  and  doesn't  tire  me  out.'  IT 
WRINGS  DRYER,  WEARS  LONGER  AND  is  THK  ONLY 

WHINGER  WHICH  DOES  NOT  HAVE  THE  OBANK  ATTACHED  TO 
EITHF.B  UOLL,  it  iaconjttrurte.il  in  this  way  tn  sure  labor.  It  in  toar- 
rnntnl  i«)nin*t  defect*,  requires  no  oil  and  never  rusts.  SfST  Agents 
Wanted  Everywhere. 

EMPIRE  WRINGER  CO.,  Auburn'  '•S    V. 


CM 


PISO'S    CU 


FO 


Best  Cough  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  drug-gists. 


CONSUM 


N 


CO 


Fit  BROWN'S  GINGER 

GET   THE   GENUINE.      IMITATIONS   ARE   OFFERED-THEY  ARE  WORTHLESS 


F  CRAMPS 

O  AND 

R    COLIC. 


ROSES   GIVEN   AWAY. 

Send  25  cents  for  PARK'S  NEW  itosi:  BUDVKT— all  Hlmui  R»««-i— "uperbly  Illus- 
trated, elegant  frontlspiec-e  in  colors,  lull  of  cultural  mid  drwrlpiivr  nntrH.Ui>-  ilelicht  of  every 
rosarian  ;  with  It  you  w>ll  gee  »s  a  fr«-«-  gift,  by  mall,  two  fine  plants  ul  ilmm-  grandest 
of  all  Everblooming;  Roses,  namely  : 

-ouv.  de  Wootton.  new,  ilch  crimson-scarlet,  valne 3Bc. 

La  France.  exquU  l»  Hatill  ro-e,  vnlue  SOc. 

These  are  decidedly  the  best  U..HCB  in  cultivation.  Both  are  hardy,  dellclously  (ruicrum,  rx- 
<j  aim  !'•  In  form  and  col"r,  and  bloom  freely  and  continuously  eitbr.r  In  p<>ts  or  beds.  Tlie  f*weet» 
est.  loveliest,  easiest  grown,  most  prolific,  and  in  every  way  the  best  Roses 
known.  This  rare  offer  wl  I  not  appear  »s;»in.  Semi  at  once.  Tell  your  friends.  Tell  rpl.  udld 
Kusi-b  and  Park's  Floral  Magazine,  a  charmine  monthly.  <>ne  vear,  nil  for  $1.00. 

<i    \V.  PARK,  ParktoB,  Metal  P.  O.,  Pa. 
PS  —PARK'S  PLOBAI,  GUIDE,  with  Mixed  Flower  Seedv.Orilflrate,  etc..  only  lOo.    Order  It  also. 


SEATTLE 


The  "Queen  City ' 
and  Metropolis  of  the 
New  fctate  of  Wash- 
ington. For  II  ustivt' 

ed  Descriptive  Matter,  write  to  the  Leading  Real  Estate  and 

Financial 

Brokers, 

Seattle. 


Vt&t(/K 


OUR  BABY  S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR. 

By  MARION  II  AKI,AM>. 

With    other   valuable   information    for    the   family 
(making  a  book    of  64  pages),    will   be  sent   free   by 
mail  to  any  applicant.     Every  Mother  should  read  it. 
Address 
REED  &  CARNRICK,  New  York,  N.  I. 

A  COMPLETE  GYMNASIUM  • . 
" HKALTH  ANI>  STRENGTH 
APPAKATU.S"  for  home,  school 
and  office.    Adaptable  to  all,  from          ^ 
the  weakest  to  the  stiotiKest.    Indorsed 
by    Drs.,   parents,    teachers,    merchants 
clerks,  student^,  people  of  sedentury  pur- 
suits ana  invalids.    No  floor   room.    Cir- 
cular free.    Aets.    wanted.     Send  SI   for 
book:  "An  Ideal  Complexion.  K»CP.  Neck, 
Shoulder,  Arm  and  Chest  Development." 
Yours  In  Health  and  Strength, 
PKOF.  JNO.  E.DOWI>,          Afl 
186  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ills. 

THE   KEYSTONE  MORTGAGE  CO. 

Aberdeen.  Sontli  IJtik.  t.i,  offerH  <-hoii-e  7  per  cent 
Guaranteed  Mortgages!  and  ri  percent  Debentures.  Write 
Jhem  for  full  inforinatinn  and  leferences. 

EASTERN  OFFICE,  1328  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  P.-. 


OUR  NEW  1890  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER. 


FLOWElSEEDS 


An  Unparalleled  Offer  by 
in  Old-EHtubllHhed  and 
Kelluble  V  ublU  hi  nir 
HOUHC!  THK  LAUIKS'  WOHLD 


mammoth  16-page,  64-c 
1  iiiini  illustrated  paper  for  ladies 
and  the  family  circle.  It  is  de- 
voted to  stories,  poems,  ladles' 

lhome  decoration,  housekeeping^ 
^fashions,  hygiene,  juvenile  read- 
ing, etiquette,  etc.  To  Intro- 
duce this  charming  ladles'paper 
Into  100,000  homes  where  it  Is  Dot 
already  taken,  we  now  make  thefol- 
lowing  colossal  offer:  Upon  receipt 
of  only  18  Cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  tee  will  (end 
The  Ladles'  World  for  Three  Months,  and  to 
each  subscriber  toe  will  also  send  Free  and  post  paid,  a  largt 
and  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  two 
hundred  varieties,  including  Pansles,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters,  Phlox  Drummondll,  Balsam,  Cypress  Vine, 
Digitalis,  Double  Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  twelve 
cents  pays  for  the  paper  three  months  and  this  entire  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a  first-class 
Seed  House  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can 
afford  to  miss  this  wonderful  opportunity.  We  guarantee  every 
subscriber  many  times  the  value  of  money  sent,  and  will  refund 
your  money  and  make  yon  a  present  of  both  seeds  and  paper 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  Ours  is  an  old-established  and 
reliable  publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  leading  newspapers. 
Do  not  confound  this  offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes  of  un- 
scrupulous persons.  Write  to-day— don't  put  It  on* I  Six  sub- 
scriptions and  six  Seed  Collections  sent  for  60  cents. 
CPCPIAI  nPPPRl  To  any  lady  answering  this  adver- 
OILUIHL  Ul  I  Lilt  tisement  and  naming  the  paper  in 
wAicA  site  sate  it,  we  will  send  free.  In  addition  to  all  the  above, 
one  packageof  the  celebrated  Ornamental  Chilian  Foliage 
Beet  Seeds,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  foliage  plants  known, 
the  leaves  sometimes  growing  S  feet  long  by  1  foot  wide,  in  varie- 
gated colors.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy, continuing  an  object  of  beantj 
long  after  Coleus  and  Canna  have  succumbed  to  frost.  Address: 
8.  II.  MOOKE  A  CO.,  87  Park  Place,  New  York. 


A  Few  Points  for  those  who  take  Magazines, 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  established  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
State,  and  has  won  a  national  reputation  for  itself  and  its  writers.  Bret  Harte  named  THE  OVER- 
LAMP.  He  explained  with  admirable  foresight  that  the  highways  across  the  Continent  mean  inev- 
itable change  and  growth,  new  cities  and  colonies,  and  greater  industries.  The  name  "OVER 
I.AM»,"  struck  home  to  the  most  important  fact  of  that  decade,  and  crystallized  it  into  historical  ex- 
pression. It  is  now  known  far  more  widely  than  many  magazines  of  greater  circulation.  Letters 
and  subscriptions  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  journals  such  as  the  London  Athenwum 
speak  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  best  known  and  greatest  of  American  Magazines." 

Another  point  of  its  success  is  in  the  famous  grizzly  bear  cover.  The  leather-colored  paper 
used  was  adopted  by  THE  OVERLAND  before  the  Atlantic  took  a  somewhat  similar  shade  of  cover, 
and  has  always  been  manufactured  expressly  for  the  magazine.  Concerning  the  bear,  Bret  Harte 
wrote  :  "He  is  honest  withal.  Take  him,  if  you  please,  as  the  symbol  of  local  primitive  barbarism. 
In  his  placid  moments  he  has  a  stupid,  good-natured,  gray  tranquility  like  that  of  the  hills  in  mid- 
summer. I  am  satisfied  that  his  unpleasant  habit  of  scalping  with  his  forepaw  is  the  result  of  con- 
tact with  the  degraded  aborgine,  and  the  effect  of  bad  example  on  the  untutored  ursine  mind.' 
"  Fifty  years  hence,  and  he  will  be  extinct  as  the  Dodo  or  the  Dinoris."  The' Spring  field  Republican 
lately  said  that  the  old  Atlantic  design,  the  John  Winthrop  head,  and  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 
bear,  were  the  two  best  magazine  designs  in  America. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  studies  and  describes  the  history,  resources,  literature  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  most  characteristic  western  magazine  ever 
published.  Wherever  the  magazine  goes,  it  illustrates  and  describes  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  brings 
settlers  here ;  it  tells  the  world  of  the  resources  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent.  Whoever 
wishes  to  study  the  far  West,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  must  read  THE  OVER- 
LAND. Home-seekers  and  investors  read  it.  Lovers  of  new  and  fresh  literature  find  nothing  bet- 
ter than  THE  OVERLAND.  Its  great  support  is  found  at  home,  but  its  circulation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  support  a  magazine.  The  practical  articles, 
recognized  by  all  business  men  as  greatly  advantageous  to  the  community,  are  yet  of  far  less  value 
than  the  articles  which  are  the  expression  of  the  human  interests.  Under  a  new  environment,  the 
literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast  must  be  measured  by  high  standards,  and  it  must  conform  to  the 
principles  of  true  literary  art.  The  effort  of  THE  OVERLAND  is  to  bring  together  the  very  best  work 
possible,  believing  that  our  friends  and  readers,  in  California  and  elsewhere,  demand  the  very 
best,  and  will  take  nothing  less.  So  far  the  results  have  justified  onr  confidence.  In  the  long  run 
no  other  method  can  succeed.  We  propose  to  have  the  best  work  attainable  ;  to  make  the  best 
magazine  that  can  possibly  be  produced  with  the  means  at  our  command. 

Very  few  persons  stop  to  think  how  much  good  the  publication  of  over  twenty-five  thousand 
pages  of  Pacific  Coast  articles  in  magazine  form  has  already  done  for  these  Western  Commonwealths. 
About  276  issues,  and  two  million  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  single  copies  of  THE  OVERLAND 
have  gone  forth  to  the  world.  They  are  in  all  the  great  libraries  of  America,  bound  up  beside  the 
"  Quarterlies  and  Reviews."  They  are  daily  examined  by  students  and  book  makers.  They  are 
in  cabins  of  pioneers,  and  huts  of  fishermen,  and  houses  of  wealth  and  refinement.  They  go  to 
the  Arctic  with  whalers,  and  to  the  tropics  with  the  California  gold  miners.  The  readers  of  THE 
OVERLAND  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  States  make  investments  here,  visits  here, 
finally  make  their  homes  here— because  the  magazine  has  steadily  expressed  the  best  thought  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  has  faithfully  described  its  resources. 

Dne  must  also  consider  the  distribution  of  these  copies.  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  sub- 
's and  readers  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  in  Natal,  India,  Australia,  Europe,  Japan,  South 
America.  It  is  taken  by  army  posts,  being  a  great  favorite  with  army  men,  because  so  many 
3r  officers  have  written  for  its  pages.  It  goes  to  naval  stations  and  to  light-house  keepers. 
And,  wherever  it  goes,  it  illustrates  with  force  and  dignity  the  best  ideas  of  the  great  and  growing 
communities  of  the  western  half  of  the  American  Continent. 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES, 

The  largest  establishment  in  the  world  for  the  treatment 
of  the  hair  and  the  scalp,  eczema,  moles,  warts,  superfluous 
hair,  birthmarks,  moth,  freckles,  tan.  pimples,  wrinkles 
red  nose,  red  veins,  oily  skin,  acne,  blackheads,  barbers' 
itch,  scars,  pittings,  powder  marks,  bleaching,  facial  devel- 
opment,&c.  Consultation  Free,  at  office  or  by  letter  1«8. 
pane  Hook  on  all  Skin  and  Scalp  Affections  and  their 
Treatment  sent,  sealed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  lOc. 

JOHN    H.    WOODBURY,    Dermatologist, 
125  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City. 


FACIAL  SOAP, 

FOR  THE  SKIN  AND  SCALP. 

THE  OX1.Y  SOAP  PREPARED  BY  A. 
DERMATOLOGIST,  with  a  successful  practice  of 
over  »O  years.  This  soap  has  no  equal  for  the  toilet  or 
bath,  is  unexcelled  for  shaving,  and  milder  forms  of  skin  and 
scalp  affections.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceiptof  price, 5O  cent*.  Send  lOc.  for  lag-page  book. 


FERRIS'  Paient 

GOOD 
SENSE 

CORSET 
WAISTS       « 

Ring  Buckle  at  Hip  for 
Hoae  Supporters.   Tape- 
fastened  Buttons — it-iiiSt 
pull  off.  Cord-edge  But- 
ton Holes — von" 
wear  out.  Best 

Material* 

throughout. 

FIT  ALL 

ages — 

Infants 

to 


DON'T 
WEAR 

STIFF 

Corsets 

that  ruin 
your  health 
and  comfort, 

TRY 

"GOOD 
SENSE" 

Money  returned 
if  not  satis- 
factory. 


1.00 
1.25 
luO 
1.75 
2.00 

Mailed  Free  on 

receipt  of  price,  by 
FERR'S  BROS.,Mfrs.,     „ 
341  Broadway  New  York. 
J.  RIC'i'D  FREUD  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents. 

728  Market  Street,  Sun  Frunclgco,  llul. 


ESTERBROOK'S    PENS. 

Standard  and  superior  quality.    Leading  Nos.  048, 14, 130, 135,  239,  313,  333.    All  Stationers  have  them. 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


OPIUM   HABIT 

Painlessly  and  Permanently  Cured  at  horre.  The  Only 
Hope  for  the  Opium  Eater.  Discovered  and  advertised  in 
1868.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  DR.  8.  B.  COLLINS,  Dis- 
coverer and  Sole  Manufacturer,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


PERFECT    COMPLEXIONS. 

TT  -  -  >l  inc.  A.  Itnpport's 
USe  World-Renowned  Face 
Bleach  30  days .  1 1  w  ill  clear  thor- 
oughly your  complexion,  and  re- 
move freckles,  pimples,  moth  and 
all  roughness  or  discoloration 
from  the  skin ;  1  bottle,  $2;  3  bot- 
tles (usually  required  to  clear  the 
complexion),  $5.  Send  i  cts.  pos- 
tnsre  for  catalogue  and  sealed 
particulars  containing  highest 
testimonials,  etc., 

Address  MME.  A.  RUPPERT, 
30  East  Hth  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


H  D  r  r  NEW  SAMPLE  BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPH, 

F.  Envelope,  Silk  Fringe  and  Hidden  Name  Cards, 
to  4s?  Songs,  Slight  of  Hand  Tricks,  Games  and 
how  to  make  $10  a  day  at  home,  send  2  Cents  for  Postage. 

CROWN  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio.    Name  this  Book. 


!  PEANZLINH.  HOUUH,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

tar  No  Attorney's  Fee  until  Patent  ob- 
Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


AM    T  LI  C"  n  f"  YOU  DUDE:  and  100  other  Funny 

t\  II  I  t  ll  f*  Songs.   The  Standard  Beau  Catcher 

1  •-••»-  and  Album  of  Fancy  Cards,  all  for 

4  Cents.    CROWN  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio.    Name  this  Book. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOTWEAR. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  interesting  to  every  one  who  wears 
f-boes,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  name  and  address  on  postal 
card.  Bus  551,  Brockton,  Mass 

STMPHONION. 

Swiss  Music  Boxes,  latest  invention.  No  cylinder,  hat 
steel  plates,  whereby  thousands  of  tunes  can  he  played  on 
one  instrument.  Illust.  Price  list  f«ee.  FEED  H.  SANDEB, 
Importer,  102  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LADIES 

••refunded.    "BMH 


—  Mall  stamp  for  Healed  instruction* 
how  to  enlarge  your  bustfive  inches, 
numf  "Emma'1  blistxtevrloppr;  Coimtt- 


B»reruiided.    •<  EKMA  "  TOILII  Bin'a,  22i  Treoomt  St.,  Bottom. 

Our  21-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  ton  ' 


r  six  cts. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
Bchool.Club  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
logue free.  T.  S.  DKNisoN.Cbieago.lll. 


4    A  A  A   Silk  Fringe  Photo  Cards,  &c.,  20  New  Songs,  1 
J  pack  Escort  Cards.l  pack  Love  Cards,  >-76  Hich& 
m  w  w  w  RaCy  Jokes,  Tricks,  Games  and  new  sample  book 
of  (genuine)  Cards,  2  cents.    Crown  Card  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


SHORTHAND  in  10  lessons.  Celebrated  Peruin  Method. 
No  shading,  no  position.  Trial  lesson  free.  Write  PEBNIN 
SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


AT*  FOLKS* 

using  "A-nti-Corpulcne  I*.H»"lose  lalbs.  a 

fall.    Sold  bv  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  bv  mail.    Par'jf 
(sealed)  4e.     WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  PhUa.,1" 


MM.  E»«u«  TUVCY  Y.  PABKHURBT. 


<?oast   IJterary   Bureau. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Literary  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  following  services  : 

1  The  reading  and  criticism  of  all  kinds  of  manuscript. 

2  The  revision  for  the  press  of  short  stories,  novels,  poems,  histories,  family  records,  text 

books,  monographs,  etc.,  with  especial  reference  to  their  st)le  and  arrangement. 
1      The  translation  of  stories,  scientific  articles  and  references,  from  the  French,   German, 

Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  Russian,  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin. 
4.     The  u>ving  of  advice  regarding  the  suitable  disposition  of  manuscript 

The  composition  of  original  articles  by  a  corps  of  experienced  writers.     This  embraces 

the  writing  of  poems  for  special  occasions,  letters,  addresses,  memorials,  monographs 

and  short  stories. 

6.  The  writing  of  book  reviews.  .    ,,     ,        j     u% 

7.  The  furnishing  of  original  illustrations  for  magazine  articles,  in  black  and  white,  as  well 

as  in  aquarelle.     Process  work,  comparing  favorably  with  any  done  in  Boston- or  New 
York,  can  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau. 

8.  The  making  of  type-writing  copies  of  manuscript  at  reasonable  rates. 

9.  The  careful  preparation  of  legal  documents. 

10.  The  reading  of  proof. 

11.  The  preparation  of  announcements  for  real  estate  firms,  mercantile  houses  and  summer  resorts. 

All  manuscript  is  to  be  forwarded  prepaid,  and  return  postage  at  letter 
rates  must  be  enclosed. 


Terms  furnished  on  application. 

All  communications  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 


Address, 


PACIFIC  COAST  LITERARY  BUREAU, 
Taylor  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  School 
Tri-tees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its  services  in  filling 
vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational 
work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and 
sold.  Address, 

MAY    L.  CHENEY, 

WARREN    CH     NEY, 

Managers, 

8OO  Post  Street,  Union  Club  Bui'ding,  -  -  Fan   Francisco,  Cal. 


JOSEPH  filLLOTT'S 
*  STEELMPENS. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404, 604, 

351, 170,  and  his  other  styles, 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


PIANO 


AITISELL 
Highest 
Award  at 
New  Orleans,  1885, 
Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device  in  use  on  no 
other  Piano.    CALL  or  WRITE. 
Cor.  Stv«nth  antf  Market  .\ts.,  8.  K,  Ciil . 


WANTJtD 

BACK  x  KUMBERS  x  QYEBLAHD  x  MONTHLY. 

We  will  pay  SO  cents  per  copy 
for  October, 'IS'*  4 — August  and  Dec- 
ember, 1875— February,  1883— Sep- 
tember, 1884— September,  1S85. 


OVEILAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

420  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


-X- 


-x- 


RANCHO 


ARROYO  CHICO. 


The  Home  of  Gen.  Bidwell, 

The  Garden  Spot^Hi^  State, 

Who  Has  Not  Heard  of  It? 


JL\L  I  Uy 


is  Famous  Rancho  have  been  subdivided  into 


5,  10  and  20  Acre  Tracts, 

-  AND  -  —  * 


Suburban  Lots  90xSOO  Feet, 


AND  ARE   KNOWN   AS 


CHICO*VECINO. 


4OO  Acres  of  this  Tract  are  now  on  the  Market,  ana  are  meeting 

with  ready  sale. 

Read  the  inducements  we  offer  outside  of  the  fact^that  we  have  the  best 

land  in  the  State. 

COME    AND    BE    CONVINCED. 


Rancho  del  Arroyo  Chico— Continued. 


5  ACRES 


in  a  Choice  Location  in  Chico  Vecino 
will  be  given  the  Purchaser  who  buys 
Property  therein  and  builds  thereon  the  Handsomest  Resi- 
dence, to  be  completed  on  or  before  January  1st,  1891,  said 
Residence  to  cost  not  less  than  $3,000. 


o    o    o    o    o    o    o 


PRICE. 

The  price  on  acre  property  will  be  from 
$200  to  $300  per  acre.  Lots  from  $150 
to  $350  each,  a  few  fronting  on  the  Esplan- 
ade from  $400  to  $600.  The  lots  contain 
18,000  square  feet,  more  than  double  the 
area  of  the  ordinary  town  lot.  Each  block 
has  an  Alley  15  feet  wide. 

When  you  consider  the  size  of  these  lots, 
and  the  distance  from  the  State  Normal 
School  and  Postoffice,  you  will  readily  see 
that  these  prices  are  extremely  low,  and  can- 
not be  duplicated  within  the  same  distance 
in  any  other  direction. 


TERMS. 

20  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  down  on 
all  sales,  and  $10  per  month  per  acre  on  acre 
property,  and  $10  per  month  on  lots,  there- 
after until  paid.  6  per  cent,  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  and  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash. 

On  these  easy  terms,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  man  of  moderate  means  in  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  a  home. 

A  home  in  a  favored  locality  like  this,  and 
on  these  easy  terms,  will  not  always  remain 
open  in  this  vicinity. 


Just  think  of  it  !  Every  laboring  man  in 
the  country  has  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
home  and  pay  for  it  out  of  his  monthly  earn- 
ings. Quit  paying  rent  and  grasp  this  splen- 
did offer  before  it  is  too  late. 


TITLE. 

The  title  to  this  land  is  absolutely  perfect, 
it  being  direct  from  the  Government  of 
the  U.  S.  to  Gen.  Bidwell. 

There  is  no  mortgage  or  claim  of  any  des- 
cription whatever  against  this  valuable  piece 
of  Real  Estate. 

The  shrewd  purchaser  will  appreciate  this. 
The  state  of  the  title  is  his  first  question, 
and  a  clean  title  his  maxim. 

A  prohibitory  clause  against  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  intoxicants  will  be  a  condition 
precedent  in  every  conveyance  or  certificate 
of  sale. 


CHICO  VECINO. 

The  name  implies  "  neighbor  or  vicinity,  " 
and  it  is  a  neighbor  to  Chico,  being  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  Chico  Creek  and  Gen. 
BidwelPs  private  residence  and  grounds. 

Chico  Vecino  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lindo  Channel  and  Lindo  Avenue.  This 


JKancho  del  Arroyo  Chico— Continued. 


Avenue  is  100  feet  wide,  and  conforms  to  the 
meanderings  of  this  beautiful  Channel,  with 
its  timbered  banks  gracefully  festooned  with 
wild  grapevines. 

Through  the  center  of  this  tract  is  a  main 
Alameda  165  ft.  wide,  known  as  the  Esplan- 
ade, i^(  miles  long,  and  divided  into  three 
drives,  lined  on  either  side  with  stately  shade 
trees,  some  of  which  are  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter. All  the  other  avenues  are  So  feet  wide, 
and  surveyed  in  such  shape  that  each  tract  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  avenue. 

The  soil,  without  exception,  is  equal  if  not 
superior  to  any  in  the  State  of  California. 

Olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  English  walnuts, 
almonds,  pecans,  grapes,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  apricots  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  here  without  irri- 
gation. 


Read  and  Reflect. 

Chico  is  the  Queen  City  of  the  North. 

Chico  is  the  largest  city  in  Butte  county. 

Chico  is  95  miles  from  Sacramento,  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

Chico  is  1  86  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Chico  has  a  railroad  and  a  survey  for  an- 
other. 

Chico  has  six  daily  trains. 

Chico  is  on  the  through  overland,  via  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Chico  has  a  State  Normal  School. 

Chico  has  a  High  School. 

Chico  has  1000  pupils  enrolled. 

Chico  has  seven  Churches. 

Chico  has  two  Banks. 

Chico  has  a  225-bbl.  Roller  Flour  Mill. 

Chico  has  a  Fruit  Cannery,  that  employs 
300  hands  during  the  fruit  season. 

Chico  has  the  finest  city  water  in  the  State, 


supplied  by  two  pumps  of  2,000,000  gallons 
capacity  every  24  hours. 

Chico  has  a  V  flume  that  taps  a  sugar  pme 
timber  belt  of  such  vast  magnitude  that  she 
could  build  a  house  on  every  40  acres  in  the 
State  and  have  much  lumber  left. 

Chico  has  three  Planing  Mills. 

Chico  has  a  Furniture  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Match  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Foundry. 

Chico  makes  Plows  and  Traction  Engines. 

Chico  has  a  Steam  Laundry. 

Chico  has  fine  Gas  Works. 

Chico  has  Street  and  Commercial  Electric 
Lights. 

Chico  has  an  $80,000  Hotel,  fully  equipped, 
the  finest  caravansary  in  the  State  north  of 
Sacramento. 

Chico  has  splendid  Brick  Business  Blocks. 

Chico  has  thousands  of  square  feet  of  Ce- 
ment Sidewalks. 

Chico  has  expended  a  half  million  dollars 
in  the  last  year  on  improvements. 

Chico  has  Palm  Trees  20  feet  high. 

Chico  has  a  Board  of  Trade. 


SEVEN   NEGATIVES. 

Chico  has  no  malaria. 
Chico  has  no  pest  house. 
Chico  has  no  defaulters. 
Chico  has  no  debt. 
Chico  has  no  boodlers. 
Chico  has  no  barnacles. 
Chico  has  no  "hoodoos." 


NONE  NEEDED. 


Chico  wants  no  rings. 
Chico  wants  no  trusts. 


pfjp  , 

IB       of  the 


C.    B 

Agency 

DIEBOLD  

Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  «nfe«,  Bonk  Vault*  and 
Front*,  Time  L.ock»,  Jail  Cell*,  Etc. 

rul  Safes 


LOCK  CO. 


411  1  413  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OSCAR   Foss, 


IMPORTER  OF 


Photographic  Amateur  Dry  Plate  Outfits  of 
all  the  best  makers  a  specialty. 


CAUEBA  BOXES,  LENSES,  BACK  GBOTODS,  BUENISHEES,  DEI 
PLATES,  CHEMICALS,  ALBUMEN  PAPES,  Etc. 


841    MISSION    STREET, 
NEAR  U.  S.  MINT.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


O,    HC-    STREET    <S&    OO. 

ESTA.TE     A.GE1STTS, 

Successors  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
3VE  O  TJ"  T  Gr  O  3VE  ES  H.  "TT      &  T  H- IE  IE  T  , 
SA3XT 


On© 


|ir..v,.,i:  with  or  without  Irrigation;  suitable  for  stock,  dairy,  grain,  fruit,  or  general  farming;  for  investment  or  actual 


«nall  tr 

Impr 

settlement ;  for  rash  or'on  iHstariments.  '  wiii  show  Government  laridl 


CHZLZOXT 


-IMPORTEB   OF- 


Books  &  Fine  Stationery, 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OrrosiT*  OCCIDENTAL  HOTBL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed  and 
Engraved.  New  Books.  Tlie  latest  Styles  of  Sta- 
tionery, Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birthday 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrated 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


ST 


JAMES  HOTEL 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TYLER  BEACH,   PROPRIETOR. 

AMERICAN  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  $2.50  per  Day, 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  Depst  on  arrival  of  all  Trains. 


MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 
Book  i  Pamphlet  Bindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

WORK   PROMPTLY   DONE   AT   LOW   PRICES. 


KING'S    OLD    BOOK   STORE, 

No.  15  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Is  the  best  place  in  the  City  to  buy  New  and 
Second-hand  Books.  The  largest  stock  of  old 
Newspapers  and  Magazines  can  be  found  here,  and 
a  visit  will  well  repay  the  lover  of  literature. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK  &  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street. 

Factory,  Corner  i  6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QTJEEIsr    LILY    SOA.F 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.    Washes  without  rubbing, 
and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hour.-.    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  wash- 
ing with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


GRAND  *  OPENING 


B 


O 


JOE   POHEIM, 

THE  TAILOR 

F  an  immense  stock  of  fine  Spring  and  Summer  Goods,  such  as  has  never  been  exhi- 
bited on  this  coast.     Fine  tailoring  at  moderate  prices. 
Elegant  Business  Suits  made  to  order  from  .......................  $25  oo 

Stylish  Pants  made  to  order  from  ...............................     6  oo 

Fine  Silk-  Lined  Overcoats  made  to  order  from  ....................    25  oo 

Stylish  English  Walking  Suits  made  to  order  from  .................    30  oo 

Fine  French  Pique  and  Beaver  Suits  made  to  order  from  ...........    40  oo 

And  all  other  garments  in  like  proportion. 

These  are  prices  never  offered  before.      All  garments  made  by  first-class  mechanics. 

Perfect  fit,  best  of  trimmings  and  workmanship  guaranteed,  or  no  sale. 


JOE   POHEIOX  The  Tailor. 

203  MONTGOMERY  STREET,        -        724  MARKET  STREET, 
ii  10  and   iii2  MARKET  STREET, 


STOKES, 

141  and  143  South  Spring  Street,  Bryson  and  Bonbreck  Building,- 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

600  J  Street,  corner  Sixth,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

105,  107  and  109  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

1828  Mariposa  Street,  under  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Fresno,  Cal. 

1021  and  1023  Fourth  Street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

73  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


317  It  319  KEARNEY   ST.,  bet.  Bash  and  PJne, 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 

gcl«MC«  has  conquered!    Our  •yMem  for  teaiing 

and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is  used  on  this 
coast  only  by  u*.  and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  a»  the  be.t  known  to  scl- 
•ncc.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  EXAMINATION  FRBR- 

Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are  the  most  complete  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


THE  TRESTLE  BOARD, 

A    MONTHLY    MASONIC    MAGAZINE, 

$1.00  per  annum  in  advance. 

TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION, 

408  California  St.,   Sin  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  f  IRE  FORKS, 

329  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


Wire,  Wire  Rope,  Wire  Nails, 

BARBED  WIRE,  Etc, 


WIRE    RO Pi: 


Flat  and  round,  Iron  and  Steel.     Guaranteed  of  the  best  quality 
and  workmanship. 

lA/irn  \   for  t<^egraph,  telephone,  baling  hay,  fences,  bridges, 
nllC  i   springs,  etc.,  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

DnrhnrJ   \A/i   n  I  regularly  licensed  manufacturers  of  2  and 
DulUCU    111   C  I  4  point,  regularand  thickset.     Our  custo- 
mers are  guaranteed  against  law  cuits. 

from  the  best  quility  of  steel  wire. 


brass  wire>  ali 


Nflllc  I 

Battery  Screens  1  3!ie 

Wire  Cloth  and  Netting  {^T^l^ 

strength. 

IfitTE.—  We  defy  competition  and  seH  you  better 
goods  at  lens  price  than  eastei  n  manufacturer*. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LOWEST  RATES. 

Oldest  Subscription  Agency  on  the  Coast. 


CHARLES  S.  GREENE, 

(firiicr.il  Subscription  Agent, 

420  MONTGOMERY  STREET, SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Subscriptions  received  for  all  American  and  Foreign  Periodicals  at  RATES 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COAST  AGENCY. 

Supply  of  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries  a  Specialty 

Satisfied  Customers  are  the  best  references ;  among  many  are — 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Mechanics'  Library, 

San  Francisco  Law  Library,  State  Library,  Sacramento. 

Bohemian  Club, 

Send  list  of  what  you  want  on  Postal  for  Club  Rates. 

PRINTTP 


PROCURED   FROM 


BACON    &   COMPANY, 

CLAY    STREETT, 


GIVES  GOOD  SATISFACTION  IN  QUALITY  AND   PRICK. 


Print    "THE    OVERLAND." 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS   AND    TREES, 

419  and  421    Sansome  Street, 

Between  Clay  and  Commercial,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

NAPA*  VALLEY  -NURSERIES. 


1878.) 

STOCK     UNEXCELLED. 


None  but  the  best  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Resistant  Grape  Vine  Stock,  Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees. 
All  unirrigated,  warranted  healthy,  and  true  to  label. 


PRICES    VERY    REASONABLE. 


THE  FINEST  CATALOGUE  EVER  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  COAST  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS 

LEONARD    COATES,     -     NAPA,    CALIFORNIA. 

SHINN'S  NURSERIES'; 

NON-  IRRIGATED  TREES. 


I  offer  for  season  of  1889-90  a  large  stock  of  fine,  healthy 
Trees,  of  all  varieties.  Would  call  especial  attention  to  stock  of 

Muir  and  Other  Peaches, 

I  X  L  and  Nonpareil  Almond, 

French  and  Silver  Prune, 

Blenheim  Apricot, 

Kaghazi  Walnut. 

Oui  locality  is  free  from  the  pest  of  the  orchardist,  San 
Jose  scale ;  and  a  guarantee  of  inspection  will  be  furnished  to  all 
who  may  desire. 

SEND    FOR    PRICES. 

JAMES    SHINN, 

Niles,  Alameda  County,  California. 


HOSTETTER'S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

The  Best  Remedy  for   Fever  and  Ague,  Dyspepsia,  Liver  and  Kidney  Diseases,  &c. 


Offices  and  Laboratory  of  The  Hostettar  Company,  Water  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


II»STKTTBR'S  STOMACH  BITTERS  is  the  Springtime  Antidote  for  Malaria.  The  bilious,  the  feeble, 
the  despondent,  the  traveler,  the  voyager,  the  miner,  the  sedentary,  the  settler  on  the  frontier,  the  toiler 
in  crowded  city  tenement,  the  convalescent  needing  an  invigorant,  the  shivering  victim  of  ague,  and  the 
nervous  of  both  sexes  everywhere,  have  all  learned  that  it  is  the  Household  Tonic  of  the  American 
People.  A  successful  career  of  over  thirty-five  years  in  the  cure  of  Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness, 
I.ivrr  mid  Kidiu-y  Diseases,  £c.,  fully  attests  its  worth. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  see  that  you  get  HOSTETTER'S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

D.  HERBERT  HOSTETTER,  President.         M.  L.  MYERS, 


THEO.  R.  HOSTETTER,  Vice-Pres't.          Sec'y  and  Treasurer. 


The  Hostetter  Company,  Proprietors, 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


BARRY'S    <Si> 

f  Tricopherous 


FOR     THE 


An  elegant  dressing  exqui- 
sitely perfumed,  removes  all 
impurities  from  the  scalp,  pre- 
vents baldness  and  gray  hair, 
and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 
Thick,  Soft  and  Beautiful. 
I  Infallible  forcnring  eruptions, 
dlccanca  of  the  ekln,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing 
cult,  burns,  bruises,  sprains,  &c.  Price.  60  Cts.—  All  Drug- 

girt*      BARCLAY  &  CO.,  New  York. 


PREPARED 

GLUE. 


The  Famous  Adhesive  of  the  WORLD.    War- 
ranted seven  times  the  strength 

of  any  other  liquid  glue. 

//  holds  like  a  rise.     It  mends  everything, 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 

3-ounce  bottle,  20  cents  with  brush. 
Sold  Everywhere. 


Pond's  Extract 

IS  INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE 

TOILET  TABLE 


EVERY  LADY  OR   GENTLEMAN. 

EVERY  LITTLE 

ROUGHNESS,  REDNESS,  INFLAMMATION, 

OR 

ABRASION  OF  THE  SKIN 

IS  QUICKLY 

Cured  by  Pond's  Extract. 

FOR 

HEADACHE,  SORENESS  OR  LAMENESS, 

FOR 

SORE    THROAT    OR    HOARSENESS 

It  Is  unequaled.    Diluted  with  water  it  is  delightfully 

COOLING,    REFRESHING    AND    BENEFICIAL 

TO  THE  SKIN. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.    See  landscape  trade-mark  on 
BUFF  wrapper.    Manufactured  ouly  by 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO. 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


ST  aUALITY  HATS, 
(DERATE  PRICED  HATS 


muuoouui  nui  vx-  iiuuiu 

8  KEARNY  STREET. 


CREAM 


in  millions  of  homes'  for 

It  JK  utit'd  by  the  United 

•y  the  heads  of  the  Grant 

.rest,  and  most  Healthful. 

'toes  not  contain  Ammonia, 

ly  in  Cans. 

P1UOE  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 
NKW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878. 


W,  BAKER  &  Co 


from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well 
as  for  persqns  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


WONDER!    WONDER! 

—LADIES  CALL  AT  THE— 

WONDER  HAT,  FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

1024   MARKET  STREET,  S.  K. 

• «-•"« 

We  have  THE  LARGEST  STOCK,  NEWEST  STYLES  AND   THE   LOWEST 
PRICES  of  any  House  on  the  Coast. 

m    »    » 

QOOIDS 


DECKER 

MATCHLESS 


BROS 


PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE,  137  Post  Street,  Agents. 


KKEEPING,  SHORTHAND, 
ENGLISH   BRANCHES 
IGRAPHY,    PENMANSHIP, 
ODERN  LANGUAGES,  Etc. 

AND    EVENING    SESSIONS. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIP,  $| 

NO   VACATIONS. 
Ladies    Admitted    to    All   Depal^J 

Send  for  "«'-••  -        Review." 
T.    A.   ROBINi  A..   PRESIt 
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ARPAD  HARASZTHY  &  CO. 


Producers, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


«;t-ni-ral  Agencies: 
HEW  YORK:  I'AKK  &  TII.KORD,  917  Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA:     I.    P.    DII.LEY   &    Co.,   25    North 

Tenr 

CHICAGO:  •  Co.,  no  Madison  St. 

ST.  PAUL:   C.  JKVNK  &  Co.,  114  E.  Third  St. 
CINCINNATI :  THE  TOSEI-H  R.  PEEBLES'  SONS  Co.,  73 

•   4th  St. 
DETROIT:  C,.  &  K.  M< 'Mu. LAN  &  Co.,  131  Woodard 

nue. 
HONOLULU:  HAMILTON  TOIINSON. 


ENDORSED    BY 

HENRY  VIZETELLY,  ESQ. 

(WINE  EXPERT,) 

Author,  and  Juror  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Expositions  of 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  his  standard  work  on  "Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  Wines,"  Mr.  Vizetelly  says  : 

"  For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  VIN 
BRUT  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  no  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
liqueur,  which  is  composed  merely  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  fine  old  wine.  A  French  connoisseur 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
effervescence." 


QC 

=> 

o 


W.  B.  CHAPMAN, 

SOLE  AGENT   FOR    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 
123    CALIFORNIA   ST. 


'  tor  Bale  by  til  Flrgt-Clwa  Wine  MerchtntB  &  Or 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

GUNS    and    HUNTERS' 
EQUIPMENTS. 

GUNS  LOANED 
to  TOURISTS 

By  the   Month,  Week,    or   Day. 

'OEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

525    KEAKNY   STSEET,      •     SAN  FE4HOISOO. 


KNABE 


surpasses  by  far 
all  other  instru- 
ments wade. 


It  is  a  fact  univer- 
sally conceded  that 
the  K  N  A.  B  E 

PIANOS 

The  purchaser  of  B  KNABE  PIANO  can  always  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  oJ  its  tone,  and  the  solid  elegance  of 
its  manufacture. 

HAINES   BRO'S    PI  AN  OS-celebrated 

for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  dura- 
bility, and  the  preferred  instrument  of  the  vorld's 
fatuous  Frima  Donna,  Adeline  1'atti. 

HARRINGTON    PI  AN  OS-Beautiful  in 

tone,  design  and  finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  embracing 
all  the  latest  improvements. 

GILBERT        PIANOS  —  Instruments    o? 

sterling  merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  gua<Mu. 
teed  for  five  years. 

U.  BANCROFT  £  Co.  1^:°F*INSC1.RCE0ET 


4200 
6050 


*& 


STEERAGE 

.......  $  25  00 

.......   100  00 

.......   100  00 

7200.  .  .  .  SYDNEY  .  .  .  .  .  .........    200  00  ........   100  00 

7740.  .  .  .MELBOURNE  .........    212  50  ........  106  25 


CABIN  (FIRST-CLASS.) 

2100.... HONOLULU $  75  00.... 

TUTUILA 200  00. 

AUCKLAND..  200  00. 


MAIL  STEAMERS 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    HONOLULU, 
AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY. 


Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers, 

SUBJECT   TO   CHANGE. 

March  9th,  April  6th  and  May  4th,  1889L 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
March  31st,  April  26th,  May  24th. 

EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  SAJfDWICH  ISLAlfns.—  The  splendid 
30HO  ton  Steamers  A  LAMBDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZEALANDIA, 
of  this  line,  are  eo  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages 
in  them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary, 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that  there  are  no  finer  specimens  If  marine  architecture 
afloat  They  have  the  latest  and  best  Improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  with  every  convenience.  The  dining  saloons, 
social  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc.,  in  finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make  a  trip  on  one  of 
these  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  expresses  It,  "  like  drifting  towards  Paradise  on  an  even  keel."  -m^ 

T  heclimate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world—  never  hot  and  never  cold—  from  65  deg.tto 
deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honoluju  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $125. 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  In  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting  and  ei.joy 
able  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world,  ffi^"  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC  RESERVATIONS  OF  STATE. 
ROOMS  OR  BERTHS. 

|^y     For  ticket*  or  further  information,  call  on  or  address 

c  >M  PASTY'S  WHARF.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

of  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco.  General  Agent*. 


BAKER    &   HAMILTON, 


AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AWD  HEAVY  HARDWARE,  } 

Sail  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


't 


i  * 


Short-band,    Type-writing,    Telegraphy,    Business   Training,    Mechanical    Drawing, 
Commercial   Law,    and   Modern   Languages   our  Specialties. 

For  Circulars,   send  to  K.  1".  lleiild  <fe  Co. 


ALO  ALTO 


IS    THE    TOWN     OF    THE 


Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 


THE 


GENERAL    DEALERS    IN    CITY    AND    COUNTRY     LANDS, 
AGENTS    IF    CHARGE. 


THE    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY    HAS    AN     ENDOWMENT    OH 

TWENTY     MILLION      DOLLARS. 


"T^HE  TOWN  OF  PALO  ALTO  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  University  Domain,  a  park  of  several  thousand  acres.  Its 
handsome  building  lots  are  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Univer- 
sity class-rooms,  and  are  nearer  to  them  than  any  other  alienable  land. 
It  is  within  four  blocks  of  Mayfield  Station  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  and  one 
hour  from  San  Francisco.  Climate,  scenery,  roads,  unexcelled. 

The  Property  does  NOT  belong  to  SENATOR  STANFORD,  but  is  under 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  undersigned. 

Maps  and  particulars  free  to  any  address. 

CARNALL-FlTZHUGH-HOPKINS  Co., 

624  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.  '&  J.  SLOANB  &  CO. 


IN 


CARPETS, 


FURNITURE 

^^>  AND 

;  UPHOLSTERY 


New  Designs  and  Colorings  of  Carpets. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our 

Doable  Width  Velvets. 


No  other  make,  English  or  American,  equal  to  them. 


New  Patterns  of  Furniture,  our  own  styles. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Welch  Folding  Bed. 

Novelties  in  Upholstery  Goods. 


friceg  Moderate  Tltfoughouls  I  Mailed  in  plain 


W.  &  J.   SLOANE    &    CO 


Nos.  6-41—64:7  Market  Street. 


THE 


Overland  Monthly 


180O 


1SBO 


The  JVIagazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  always  stood  in  the  foreground  of  Western  literature. 
During  its  twenty-two  years  of  publication  it  has  developed  an  original  school  of  literature, 
and  has  discovered  and  brought  to  the  front  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican letters.  It  still  holds  its  position  as  the  exponent  cf  all  that  is  best  in  the  literary  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  performance  in  the  past  is  its  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XII. 


TWELVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  MAGAZINE: 

Historical  Studies,  presenting  Incidents  of  interest  in  the  Early  History 
of  the  Coast. 

Sketches  Descriptive  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Coast. 

Articles  describing  the  Industrial  Interests  of  the  Coast. 

Articles  discussing  the  Political  and  Social  Problems  of  the  Day. 

Accounts  of  Gold  Mining  in  Early  Days  and  in  Us  more  Recent  Develop- 
ment. 

Sketches  of  Life  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Far  West. 

Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Great  Silver  Mines  of  Nevada  and  Colorado. 

Stories  of  Early  Life  in  the  West. 

Stories  presenting  the  Peculiar  Phases  of  Life  in  the  West  of  Today. 

Tales  of  Travel  in  China  and  Japan. 

Tales  of  Life  and  Adventure  among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Comment  on  Current  Events ;  Poems ;  Illustrations;  and  Shorter  Articles 
by  Western  Writers. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE  IS   FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 
A  SAMPLE  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWENTY  CENTS. 


Addrtsti 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Calt 


& 


Awarded  only  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  1890, 


XXV 


Lightest  Running. 
Most  Noiseless. 
Most  Rapid. 
Most  Perfect  Stitch. 
Best  to  Buy, 
Best  to  Sell. 
Best  to  Use, 

Sold  wholesale  and  re 
tail  on  easy  terms. 


Self-adjusting  Tension. 
Release  Tension. 
Self-threading, 
Self-setting  Needle. 

Self-setting  Attach- 
ments. 

Dealers  should  see  it 
before   purchasing. 


MACHINE    SUPPLIES,   THREAD 


A  1ST  3D 


AGENTS  FOR  McCALLS  GLOVE-FITTING  PATTERNS. 


-San   F 


-diifor- 
..ies  of  Idaho 
ornia,  Colorado 
:xico  and  Utah 
ections  devoted  re- 
nsurance,  hotel   and 


.f,  March  2Sth,  1890. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 

ESTABLISHED    1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first-class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The     Semi-Weekly     Bulletin   is    the   regular   Weekly 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 

i  ^  •••-•  -  . 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

The   DAILY   BULLETIN   is   served    by  carriers  in    San  Francisco  and    the   large  towns  of  the   interior  at 

26    cents  per   week. 


.  bi/  mail  or  express,  per  year,  $6.00 

f/  tif  one,  -  «  1  50 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,         .  "  2.00 

Paris  of  a  year  in  proportion. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 

San  Francisco   Bulletin   Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


ESTABLISHED,  1875. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000.00. 


INCORPORATED,  1889. 


HEMME    &   LONG   PIANO    COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


HEMME   &  LONG   PIANOS. 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.      Gold  at  Medium  Prices  on  Easy  Installments. 
Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.     Address, 

J.  P5.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 


a  s  lOT"   O'^^rrell  Street. 
!F»«,otor-y,    1643   I^olls.    JSt,    oonaer    of    Ol«.y. 


NTISELL 


PIANO 


Highest 
Award  at 
New  Orleans,  1885, 

Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device  in  use  on  no 
other  Piano.    CALL  or  WRITE. 
Cor.  Seventh  and  Market  fits.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


T/ie  MonarcA0! 

Breakfast  foods 

THE JOHNT. CUTTING  CO.  SOLEAGENT5 


r^Tr/3,*.!^.-,  J      TV/T.^.*-,fUUr     contains    more    information 
Uverland      Monthly     about  Pacific  Coast  Matters 

than  any  other  publication  in  America.          SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT. 


DEMPSTER  BROS.  &  ENQUIST, 
•— v  »  -  >        ./•!•*. 


COUNTRY  ORDERS 
PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


420  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Most  Comfortable  and  Best  Appointed 

YACHT  "WHITEWING 


Is  now  ready  to  make  Pleasure  Trips, 

HAVING  FULL  ACCOMODATIONS  FOR 

CLUBS,  PRIVATE  PARTIES,  and  FAMILIES 

For  Further  Particulars,  send  Postal  to  613  Front  Street. 

CHAS.  CHITTENDEN,  CAPTAIN. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  (Dealers  in 

SEEDS   AND   TREES, 

419  and  421   Sansome  Street, 

Between  Clay  and  Commercial,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Are  yon  mi  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Red  for  Poultry? 

IF  NOT  >^>  ALFALFA   GRASS, 

WHY    NOT?  TfT1  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE, 

Every  Grocer,  "Cp  F&UIT  and  Every 

ir  Every  Druggist  i*^  VARIETY  of  SEEDS. 

Sells  It  ! 


B.  F,  Wellington,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,      Q 


TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


SHINN'S  NURSERIES 

NON-  IRRIGATED  TREES. 


I  offer  for  season  of  1889-90  a  large  stock  of  fine,  healthy 
Trees,  of  all  varieties.  Would  call  especial  attention  to  stock  of 

Muir  and  Other  Peaches, 

I  X  L  and  Nonpareil  Almond, 

French  and  Silver  Prune, 

Blenheim  Apricot, 

Kaghazi  Walnut, 

Oui  locality  is  free  from  the  pest  of  the  orchardist,  San 
Jose  scale ;  and  a  guarantee  of  inspection  will  be  furnished  to  all 
who  may  desire. 

SEND    FOR    PRICES. 

JAMES    SHINN, 

Niles,  Alameda  County,  California. 


PROFESSIONAL 


OF      S-A.2ST 


Di*.  Geo.  Gr.  Gere, 

•   •  SURGEON  •   • 

Cosmetic  Siargery  a.  Specialty 

Office  Hours,  from  n  A.  M.  to  2  f.  M.    6:30  to  7 130  p.  M. 
Rooms  2,  3,  and  4,  112  Grant  Avenue. 

DR.  F.  CORNWALL, 

Specialist  for  tie  lye,  Ear  aid  Throat, 

112  Grant  Avenue,  (Dupont  St.) 
OFFICE  HOTJKS:  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OFFICE,  Rooms  43  and  44  Murphy  Building. 

Diseases  of  Women  a  Specialty, 

OFFICE  HOURS  :  2  to  4  P.  M.  and  7  to  9  P.  M.    Telephone  3198. 

RESIDENCE,  652  VALENCIA  STREET. 
AT  HOME:  8  to  9  A.  M.  and  12  to  i  P.  M.    Telephone  6061. 


JOHN  O.  ILS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FRENCH  COOKING  RANGES, 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits,  etc. 

Grate  Bars,  Furnace  Doors  and  Castings, 

814-816  KEARNY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Propr's  Jackson  Foundry. 

S.  F.  COLLATERAL  LOAN  BANK, 

538  KEAKNT  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Incorporated,  March  9th,  1888. 


Capital  Stock,  $500,000. 


This  is  the  only  Corporation  that  Ipnrls  money  on  Silver- 
ware, Jewelry,  Diamonds,  Watches,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and 
all  Personal  Securities.  Low  rates  of  Interest,  Fine  Vaults, 
Everything  Confidential. 


THE 

Cor.   MARKET    AND    FRANKLIN. 

Elegant  New  Building,  Magnificent  View  of  the  bay  and  sur- 
rounding hills,  Handsome  Modern  Furniture,  Decorated  and 
Frescoed  throughout  in  the  Newest  Designs,  Hydraulic  Ram 
Klevator,  Fire  Proof  Brick  Walls,  Electric  Bells  and  Fire 
Alarms,  Night  Watchman,  Electric  Indicator  with  stations  in- 
side the  house  and  on  the  street.  Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Ven- 
tilation, Elegant  Parlor,  Smoking,  Billiard,  Reading  and  Din- 
ing Rooms.  Table  and  appointments  are  well  known.  Special 
rates  by  the  month  or  season.  The  "  Oriel  "  has  no  equal  for  a 
select,  quiet  home.  References  required.  Mr,  &Mra.  J.  Saadfori. 


FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORMED  PERSONS, 

Is  the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprises  the  best  talent  in  th* 
country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution.  More 
than  6(1,000  cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialty:  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Hip  Disease, 
and  all  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limb.",  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Paralysis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN  DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TUFTS'  ARCTIC  SODA  APPARATUS. 


Bottling    Outfit^. 


My  contract  with  J.  W.  Tufts,  enables  me  to  sell  Soda  Apparatus,  Generators,  etc.,  at  manufacturer's 
prices,  for  cash  or  installments.  Parties  seeking  information  regarding  this  business  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

54  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"J1 


The  New  England  Magazine 

IS 

devoted  to  the  popularization  of  American  History,  believing  this  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  uniting  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  the  varied  inter- 
ests and  different  sections  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  it  is  but 

JUST 

to  say  with  the  critics  of  the  press,  that  already  the  mission  of  the  maga- 
zine is  recognized  and  highly  appreciated  in  the  South  and  West,  as  well 
as  through  New  England.  It  is 

THE    PERIODICAL 

that  the  people  like,  adapting  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  tastes,  and  pre- 
senting in  the  best  illustrated  form  the  topics  of  the  day,  together  with 
much  that  is  new  and  valuable  from  the  events  of  the  past.  In  the  pre- 
sentation of  ail 

THAT 

pertains  to  general  American  development,  and  is  of  interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  New  England  Magazine  is  among  the  foremost.  The 
series  of  articles  on  Southern  Cities,  telling  of  the  wonderful  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  South,  are  greatly  appreciated  by 

EVERYBODY 

who  has  read  them,  and  there  is  already  a  loud  cry  for  more.  In  this 
same  spirit  of  national  unity  the  magazine  gives  its  readers  regular  ac- 
counts of  the  Old  houth  Historical  Work,  and  frequent  notices  of  the 
various  good  citizenship  societies.  It 

SEEMS 

to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  that  this  purpose  in  a  public  print  shall  be 
well  supported.  In  addition  to  these  prominent  features  of  the  maga- 
zine, there  are  regular  contributions 

TO 

the  departments  of  poetry,  fictio.n,  legend,  biography,  art,  education,  in- 
dustry, etc.,  making  it  a  thoroughly  home  periodical,  and  one  that  the 
young  men  and  young  women  as  well  as  their  elders,  will  emphatically 

LIKE. 


83.00   PER   YEAR.  $1.5O  FOR  SIX  MONTHS. 

SINGLE  COPIES,  25   CENTS. 


Send   for  Circulars   and   Prospectus    to 

New  England  Magazine  Co. 

36  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MBS.  EMELIE  TRACY  Y.  PAEKHUBST. 


<?oast   Ijterary   Bureau. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Literary  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  following  services  : 

1.  The  reading  and  criticism  of  all  kinds  of  manuscript. 

2.  The  revision  for  the  press  of  short  stories,  novels,  poems,  histories,  family  records,  text 

books,  monographs,  etc.,  with  especial  reference  to  their  style  and  arrangement. 

3.  The  translation  of  stories,  scientific  articles  and  references,  from  the  French,   German, 

Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  Russian,  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin. 

4.  The  giving  of  advice  regarding  the  suitable  disposition  of  manuscript. 

5.  The  composition  of  original  articles  by  a  corps  of  experienced  writers.     This  embraces 

the  writing  of  poems  for  special  occasions,  letters,  addresses,  memorials,  monographs 
and  short  stories. 

6.  The  writing  of  book  reviews. 

7.  The  furnishing  of  original  illustrations  for  magazine  articles,  in  black  and  white,  as  well 

as  in  aquarelle.     Process  work,  comparing  favorably  with  any  done  in  Boston  or  New 
York,  can  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau. 

8.  The  making  of  type-writing  copies  of  manuscript  at  reasonable  rates. 

9.  The  careful  preparation  of  legal  documents. 
10.     The  reading  of  proof. 

1  1  .     The  preparation  of  announcements  for  real  estate  firms,  mercantile  houses  and  summer  resorts. 

All  manuscript  is  to  be  forwarded  prepaid,  and  return  postage  at  letter 
rates  must  be  enclosed. 

Terms  furnished  on  application. 

All  communications  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

Address,  PA  CIFIC  COAST  LITER  AR  Y  B  UREA  U, 

1419  Taylor  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  PAGIFIG  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  is  a  monthly  periodical  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Education  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  every  number 
contains  valuable  suggestions  and  decisions  regarding  the  School  Law  of 
this  State.  It  is  taken  by  every  School  District  in  California,  and  must 
be  preserved  in  the  school  library;  this  makes  it  of  unusual  value  to  ad- 
vertisers who  wish  to  reach  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

SI.5O   PER    YEAR.          PUBLISHERS, 
J.  B.  McCHESNEY,  P.  O.  Box  25O9,  San  Francisco. 

Editor  and  Manager. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


6  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOBS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


/on  BAKE,  orncr  AND  LIBBABT  FIT- 

TDJ33,  DISSS,  OEAIBS,  ETC. 


ANDREWS  &  CO       195  Watash  Ave"  CHICAGO- 
Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 


*       €> 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

-SOL«  AGENTS  FOR- 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 
for    Illustrated    Catalogues."^! 

UNION   CLUB  BUILDING, 

Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts.  229  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten  Instruc- 
tors, Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mu- 
sic, Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.  None  but  thoroughly  prepared 
and  well  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

Si'HOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points  :  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 

well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

A  Directory  of  Writers. 

The  editor  of  THE  WRITER,  (the  Boston  maga- 
zine for  literary  workers),  is  compiling  "  A  Directory 
of  American  Writers,  Editors,  and  Publishers,  "  which 
will  be  published  soon.  He  has  a  large  list  of  names 
already,  but  will  be  obliged  if  writers  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  pttblished  within  the  last  five  years 
will  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  be  included  in 
the  book.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind  connected 
with  the  Directory.  Address  : 

THE  WRITER,  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 
l&~  If  you  have  never  seen  THE  WRITER,  send  ten  cents  fora 
sample  copy.     Mention  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


The  Samuel  Hill  Company, 

Ho.  29  New  Montgomery  Street,  Opposite   Wells> 

Fargo  &  Co's  Express  Office,  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  samples  of  work. 


Vose  &  Sons'  Pianos. 


•THEY   COMBINE 


KLKOANCE, 

DURABILITY  3jaa 

MODERATED  PRICES. 

The  only  upright  Piano  now  made  having  the  following  valuable  patents' 
Kl  I'KVTINU    ACTION  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the   Concert 

Grand  Piano. 
CAPO  D* ASTRO   B4R.   which  gives   that  beautiful    singing    quality    so 

wanting  in  other  Upright  Pianos. 

USE  PRIIQF  FEOAL,  an  absolute   protection   against   mice  getting 

into  pianos  and  making  sad  havoc  with  the  feits. 

BOLD  OK  ACCOMMODATING  TERMS  BT 

BENJ.  CURTAZ   &  SON,   Sole   Agents, 

WAREROOM8,  20  O'FARRELL  ST.,  NEAR  MARKET.  SAN  FRANOISCO. 


Jr=Jr=ir=^lr=ir=ir=Jr: 


fe  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  M 


It.  Xatthftin  Ii 

SAN    MATEO,    CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Rector. 

SACKETT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 
Homelike  Influences,    combined  with    firm  Disci- 
pline and  thorough  School  System, 

Prepares  Students  for  College  or  for  business  under  resident 
masters  of  proved  ability.    jap-Address  for  catalogue, 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  Principal, 
No.  529  HobartSt.,  Oakland,  Cat. 

TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 

SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS  AND  YOUNG   MEN 

PREPARES  FOR 

COLLEGE,    UNIVERSITY,   AND    BUSINESS. 
Rev.  Dr.  E.B.SPALDINC,  Rector. 


MISS  LAKE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

1534  SUTTER,  COP.  OGTAVIA. 


For  further  particulars,  address, 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Address    MRS.  R.  G.    KNOX,    Proprietor,   or    MRS.  W 
B.  HYDE,  Principal. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  January  gth,  1889 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of 
Jay  Cooke,  will  begin  its  forty-first  year,  Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  24th.  For  circulars,  apply  to 
Principals,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  , 

Principals.  Besident  Emerltis  Frincipa 

Miss  FRANCKS  E.  BENNETT, 
Miss  SYLVIA  J.  EASTMAN. 


Miss  H.  A.  DILLATE. 


MAXWELL  G.  BUGBEE, 
S)    Architect, 

ROOM  15.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

419  CALIF.  STREET,  near  Leidesdorft.  CALIFORNIA. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOTJNO    LADIES. 

Thirteenth  Year.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.    Full  Academic  Course.    Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 
PRINCIPAL. — 

1036  VALENCIA  STBEET,  8 AS  FRANCISCO 


CHENEY'S 


This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  School 
Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its  services  in  filling 
vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational 
work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and 
sold.  Address, 

MAY   L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN    CHENEY, 

managers, 

3OO  Post  Street,  Union  Club  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


INCORPORATED    1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 700.COO.OO 

BESOUBCES 4.500,000  00 

7EABLY  VOLUME  OP  BUSINESS.  .225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
tbe  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 

fates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  ¥.  McDonald,         R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cashier. 


President. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAYINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

QUABANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,000.00. 


The  Many 

Remarkable  cures  of  Catarrh  effected  by  the 
use  of  Aycr's  Sarsaparilla  are  conclusive 
proofs  that  this  loathsome  and  dangerous 
disease  is  one  <-f  the  blood,  needing  only 
this  searching  and  powerful  alterative  to 
thoroughly  eradicate  It. 

••  1  have  suffered  for  years  from  catarrh, 
which  was  so  severe  that  it  destroyed  my 
appetite  and  weakened  my  system.  None  of 
the  remedies  I  took  afforded  me  any  relief, 
until  I  used  Aycr's  Sarsaparilla.  I  began  to 
take  this  medicine  last  spring,  and  am  now 
entirely  free  from  that  disgusting  disease. 
My  appetite  has  returned,  and  I  am  once 
more  strong  and  healthy."  —  Susan  L.  W. 
Cook,  009  Albany  street,  Boston  Highlands, 
Boston.  Mass. 

"My  son —  now  fifteen  years  of  age  — was 
troubled  for  a  long  time  with  catarrh,  in  its 
worst  form,  through  the  c fleets  of  which  his 
blood  became  poisoned.  About  a  year  ago 
he  began  using  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  has 
taken  seven  bottles  of  it,  and  is  now  entirely 
well."-l).  P.  Kerr.  Hig  Spring,  Ohio. 

"  I  was  cured  of  a  long-standing  catarrh 
by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla." —James 
J.  Dnu.u'her.  Company  (1.,  13th  Infantry,  Fort 
Wiugate,  N.  M. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED    BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  01,  six  $5.  Worth  g5  a  bottle. 


A  Remarkable  Flesh  Producer. 


Some 
Children  \ 
Growing  \ 


t/3 

Pi 

O 


§! 

Qj 


o 


Too  Fast 

become  listless,  fretful,  without  ener- 
gy, thin  and  weak.  But  you  can  for- 
tify them  and  build  them  up,  by  the 
use  of 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  AND 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of*   I.ime    and    Soda. 

They  will  take  it  readily,  for  it  is  al- 
most as  palatable  as  milk.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  AS  A  PRE- 
VENTIVE OR  CURE  OP  COUGHS  OR  COLDS, 
IN  BOTH  THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG,  IT  IS 

UNEQUALLED.   Avoid  substitutions  offered. 


The  Finest  and  Best.~®a 


c/i 


crq 


c/a 

CD 


LOWELL 
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CARMEN. 


E  sure  you  shut  the  corral  gate 
tight,    Carmen.     I    do'    want 
.that  pesky  burro  in  the  straw- 
berry patch  again  to-night." 

"Yes,    grandfather,"    an- 
swered a  resigned  voice. 

"  And  don't  forgit  to  fasten 
the  door  of  the  hen-house.  The 
coyotes  stole  eight  of  Hutch- 
inson's  chickens  last  week." 

"  Yes  ?  "  with  a  rising  inflec- 
tion, as  if  asking  if  there  were 
more  instructions. 

"  And  don't  stay  ou'  doors 
till  all  hours  in  the  dew,"  called 
a  querulous  voice  from  an 
inner  room. 

The  young  girl  on  the  porch  drew  a  long  breath,  and  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture dashed  down  the  narrow  path,  the  shining  orange  branches  trembling  in 
the  slight  breeze,  "  letting  all  their  lovely  blossoms  falter  down  "  on  her  bare  head 
and  flushed  face.  The  yellow  plumes  of  the  acacia  trees  flamed  in  the  light  of 
the  dying  day.  The  little  walk  was  bordered  with  rarest  flowers  ;  but  she  was  so 
deadly  tired  of  it  all,  green  trees  and  grass  and  flowers.  Roses  blossomed  every 
day,  and  roses  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  every  year  cease  to  charm. 
The  monotony  of  beauty  is  as  tedious  as  the  monotony  of  ugliness,  and  Carmen 
hated  monotony.  The  sleepy  quiet  in  which  nothing  ever  happened ;  the  orchard, 
the  corral,  the  little  old-fashioned  house.  She  was  even  tired  of  her  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  the  faded  couple  whose  heads  had  been  touched  by  "  Time's 
white  hand,"  and  on  whom  the  paleness  of  age  had  settled  like  a  pall.  Must  she 
stagnate  here  all  her  life  till  she  grew  like  them  ? 

She  flung  herself  down   under  a  great  live  oak,  whose  branches  spread  out 
above  her  like  wide,  green  wings,   and  fell  to  thinking  of   the  weeks  she  had 
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spent  in  the  city,  the  grand,  beautiful 
city,  bright  with  lights,  with  gaily 
>ed  people,  with  music  and  laugh- 
That  was  life  !  That  was  living  ! 

More  than  twenty  years  before  a  worn, 
ragged  emigrant  train  found  its  way  in- 
to a  quiet  valley  in  Southern  California, 
where  everlasting  summerreigned,  while 
snow-capped  mountains  gleamed  white 
nst  the  blue  sky.  The  jaded,  hag- 
gard people  and  emaciated  teams  told 
well  the  story  of  their  terrible  journey 
over  mountain  and  desert.  The  little 
train  found  a  few  adobe  houses  scattered 
through  the  valley,  where  nearly  naked 
little  Mexican  babies  rolled  and  tum- 
bled, and  big  dogs  barked  and  howled. 

One  of  the  covered  wagons  drew  up 
before  a  house  rather  more  pretentious 
than  its  neighbors,  where  the  deficiency 
in  children  was  made  up  by  the  size  and 
fierceness  of  the  dogs.  In  the  cool  shad- 
ow of  the  court  lounged  a  dark-skinned 
young  man,  whose  black  eyes  were  quick 
to  see  a  pale  girl  lying  in  the  wagon. 
With  native  courtesy  he  filled  the  gourd 
from  the  olla  hanging  in  the  tree,  and 
held  it  to  her  lips.  No  words  were  said, 
but  love  finds  a  language  of  its  own. 

When  the  grapes  ripened,  and  their 
rich  purple  and  amber  shone  through 
the  green  leaves,  there  was  a  strange 
wedding  in  the  valley.  In  spite  of  draw- 
backs, the  courtship  had  prospered,  and 
tin-  bride  and  groom  were  the  young 
Mexican  and  the  fair  girl  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  water.  While  the  rest  of 
the  train  scattered,  her  parents  settled 
near  the  foothills,  and  made  a  little 
home.  There  were  remonstrances  and 
dismal  prophecies  from  the  New  Eng- 
land parents,  and  fierce  denunciations 
from  the  fiery  Mexican  mother,  proud 
of  her  ancient  Spanish  blood,  and  wild 
that  it  should  mix  with  that  of  "  here- 
tics," but  love  laughs  at  forebodings. 

A  half  year  of  blissful  happiness  fol- 
lowed the  wedding  ;  then,  one  dreadful 
day,  the  handsome  bridegroom  was 
found  dead  among  the  manzanita  bush- 


es, accidentally  killed  with  his  own  gun. 
Another  half  year  and  there  was  a  little 
orphaned  baby  girl  in  the  new  house,  a 
baby  with  dark  eyes  and  fair  hair,  whose 
father  had  been  killed  before  she  was 
born,  and  whose  mother  had  only  been 
a  mother  a  few  days  when  death  called 
her. 

The  little  one's  first  years  passed 
smoothly  enough,  but  as  she  grew  older 
the  thorns  of  life  began  to  prick  her.  It 
was  a  strange  mingling,  that  of  the  cold 
New  England  blood  with  the  passionate 
blood  of  old  Spain ;  and  herrearing  was  as 
incongruous,  for  her  life  was  divided  be- 
tween the  only  relatives  she  ever  knew. 
Her  Mexican  grandmother  regarded  her 
religious  state  with  horror,  and  in  the 
time  allotted  her,  with  the  help  of  her 
adored  Father  Francis,  filled  Carmen's 
mind  with  all  the  creeds,  beliefs  and  su- 
perstitions of  her  beloved  church,  which 
were  scoffed  at,  and  uprooted  and  over- 
thrown, as  soon  as  she  returned  to  her 
Calvinistic  grandfather. 

Seventeen  years  went  by,  and  her 
father's  mother  (in  a  cloud  of  incense 
and  a  shower  of  holy  water,)  "  went  up 
higher,"  and  the  only  tie  which  bound 
Carmen  to  her  father's  people  seemed 
broken.  At  eighteen  she  had  gained  all 
the  knowledge  the  little  school  in  the 
village  two  miles  away  had  to  give.  Then 
occurred  the  event  of  her  life  ;  two  bliss- 
ful weeks  passed  in  San  Francisco,  the 
guest  of  a  young  girl  who  had  spent  the 
summer  with  a  neighbor.  Since  then, 
for  a  year,  Carmen's  life  had  seemed  all 
awry,  and  her  sorely  tried  grandmother 
was  driven  nearly  to  distraction.  She 
had  always  moaned  loudly  over  Carmen's 
"father  days,"  when  her  restive  spirit 
chafed  under  the  slightest  restraint. 

"  How  could  my  sainted  Marthy  have 
left  such  an  unnatural  child,"  she  would 
groan  despairingly.  "  How  Marthy  could 
ever  have  cho.se  such  a  man  beats  me,  af- 
ter the  chances  she  had  ;  a  salaamin'  Pa- 
pist, little  better  than  aheathin,  with  an 
outlandish  name  and  a  yaller  skin.  It's 
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Heavens  own  marcy  the  child  wa'n't  born 
black  ;  and  she  chatterin  that  gibberish 
no  Christian  has  any  call  to  know.  I 
wanted  to  name  her  Lucindy  or  Malviny 
after  one  of  her  grandmothers,  but  no ! 
everything  must  be  of  a  piece." 

So  Carmen  was  Carmen,  and  sometimes 
was  a  very  unhappy  little  bundle  of  con- 
tradictions. 

On  a  hill  half  a  mile  away  stood  a  pret- 
ty house,  more  modern  and  more  pre- 
tentious than  those  it  overlooked  in  the 
valley.  Orange  and  almond  orchards 
surrounded  it,  and  huge  oleanders  and 
heliotropes  blossomed  in  the  yard.  Car- 
men knew  that  the  owner,  "the  only  son 
of  his  mother  and  she  a  widow,"  loved  her 
patiently  and  faithfully,  and  only  requir- 
ed the  slightest  encouragement  to  tell 
her  in  words  what  his  actions  told  her 
every  day.  But  she  scorned  the  thought. 
Marry  Bertie,  indeed  !  Settle  down  into 
the  humdrum  life  of  the  valley.  Never! 
So  tonight,  under  the  great  live  oak,  she 


was  dreaming  dreams  of  a  bright  future 
in  which  he  had  no  share,  when  suddenly 
he  stood  before  her. 

"  Moping  again,  Carmen  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  and  as  she  made  no 
movement  to  rise,  he  sat  down  on  a  rock 
near  her. 

"  Of  course,"  Carmen  answered  cross- 
ly, "  What  is  there  to  do  in  this  always- 
to-be  despised  place  but  mope." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  dislike  it  so,"  he 
said,  looking  out  over  the  valley,  veiled 
in  a  soft  light ;  at  the  green  of  the  young 
barley ;  the  groves  of  tall  eucalyptus,  and 
the  wide  vineyards,  stretching  miles 
away.  "  I  always  look  at  the  mountains 
when  I'm  blue,  and  I'm  better  directly. 
I  don't  understand  what  the  matter  is 
with  you." 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  would,"  Carmen 
answered  crossly.  "  The  mountains,  in- 
deed," she  repeated  with  scorn.  "  The 
mountains  are  the  very  worst  of  all ;  ev- 
erlastingly the  same." 
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"  Surely  you  don' t  mean  that, "  he  be- 
gan deprecatingly. 

"But  I  do,"  she  interrupted.  "For- 
ever the  same.  When  I  come  out  in 
the  morning  to  unfasten  those  ever-de- 
testable chickens,  the  spots  of  sun  and 
shade  fly  across  them  like  mocking 
smiles.  No  matter  that  I  have  lain 
awake  half  the  night  fretting  and  fret- 
ting, there  they  stand  and  seem  to  say, 
1  Fret  on,  little  imbecile,  but  your  tears 
will  avail  nothing.' " 

"You  make  so  much  of  so  little,  Car- 
men." 

"  So  little  ?  Tis  the  littleness  that's 
killing  me.  I  must  wash  the  dishes,  and 
sweep  the  kitchen,  and  set  all  the  chairs 
back  as  grandmother's  grandmother  set 
back  hers.  When  I  have  done  all  those 
hateful  things  I  detest,  I  come  out  here 
and  cry,  and  cry,  and  cry.  When  grand- 
mother has  called  me  half  a  dozen  times 
I  raise  my  head,  and  the  mountains 
stand  there  so  black  and  grim  in  the 
darkness,  and  I  can  almost  hear  a  voice 
out  of  the  gloom,  '  Cry  on  !  We  have 
sern  ages  and  ages  of  sorrow  past,  and 
shall  see  ages  and  ages  of  sorrow  when 
y>u  are  crumbling  to  dust.  What  can 
your  puny  grief  avail  ? ' ' 

"  Really,  Carmen,"  the  young  man 
expostulated,  in  rather  a  vexed  tone,  "  I 
believe  you  are  losing  your  mind,  read- 
ing all  that  poetry,  and  fretting  so 
much." 

"Are  you  going  to  help  grandmother 
scold  about  my  reading?  She  says  my 
mother's  head  was  half  turned  with 
poetry  and  novels.  O,  my  mother,  I 
wish  you  had  not  died  ! "  she  said  pite- 
nusly.  "What  would  I  do  without  her 
books.  I  know  every  rock  and  bush  on 
the  ranch.  Shall  I  sit  and  watch  grand- 
father dozing  in  the  corner,  or  grand- 
mother and  her  everlasting  knitting  ? 
Do  you  know,  Bertie,"  lifting  her  head 
suddenly,  "she  has  five  of  those  horrible 
knitted  spreads  now,  and  yet  she  never 
leaves  off." 
"  O,  well,  it  amuses  her,"  Bertie  an- 


swered,   indulgently.     "Couldn't    you 
knit,  Carmen  ?" 

"  Madre  de  Dios  !  No  !  Don  't  I  tell 
you  I  loathe  it  ?  I  hate  it !  I  hate  it 
all,"  with  a  petulant  fling"  of  her  whole 
little  body.  "  I  hate  it,  and  I  'm  going 
to  leave  it." 

"  Leave  it,  Carmen,  —  what  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"I  am  going  away."  Carmen  sat  up 
very  straight  now,  and  spoke  impres- 
sively. "  I  am  going  to  San  Francisco, 
and  I  am  going  to  stay." 

"  To  stay,"  he  repeated  blankly.  "  I 
thought  we  would  go  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  see  all  the  fine  sights,  if— you— 
we — ' 

The  little  coquette  turned  away  her 
head ;  but  she  knew  as  well  as  if  the 
broken  words  had  been  the  most  cohe- 
rent speech  what  he  meant.  With  cruel 
perverseness  she  refused  to  understand, 
careless  how  much  her  hard  words  hurt 
him. 

"  '  See  the  fine  sights  '  ?  —  yau  don't 
understand,  Bertie.  I  tell  you  I  want  to 
be  in  them.  I  want  to  be  a  part  of  it  all ; 
the  life,  and  the  gayety,  and  the  beauty." 
"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  he  asked  miser- 
ably. 

"  I  am  going  into  a  store,"  she  an- 
swered, with  great  decision. 

"  Into  a  store  !  "  he  repeated,  looking 
down  into  the  baby  face.  "Whose 
store  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  less  positively.  "  Mary 
Kellar's  sister  was  in  a  store,  and  she 
had  the  most  lovely  times.  O  Bertie  ! 
you  don't  know  anything  about  it,  you 
cannot  imagine  it.  Such  gorgeous  car- 
riages, such  exquisite  dresses,  such  great 
shining  diamonds." 

"  On  the  shop  girls  ? "  Bertie  asked 
dryly. 

Carmen  colored,  but  her  lips  took  a 
malicious  curve. 

"  And  the  gentlemen  ! "  with  an  exag- 
gerated sigh,  "  such  fine  looking,  elegant 
gentlemen,  with  the  air  that  only  a  city 
can  give." 
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A  belated  peacock  going  to  rest  gave 
a  loud,  scornful  scream,  as  he  flew  upon 
his  perch.  The  young  man  laughed  sly- 
ly. With  a  deeper  flush  Carmen  changed 
her  tactics,  and  rising  stood  close  to  Ber- 
tie, clasping  his  arm  with  her  slim  hands. 

"  I  know  grandfather  and  grandmoth- 
er will  not  let  me  go,  and  you  must  help 
me  get  their  consent,  Bertie,"  she  said 
coaxingly.  "You  always  bring  every- 
thing about  to  suit  yourself." 

"  Do  I  ? "  he  asked  softly.  "  Then  I 
do  not  always  appreciate  my  good  for- 
tune." 

"  Of  course  they  '11  miss  me,  for  I  am 
all  they  have,"  she  went  on,  "  and  I  sup- 
pose the  coyotes  will  eat  all  the  chick- 
ens. Will  you  look  after  the  old  folks, 
and  comfort  them  a  little,  Bertie,  when 
I 'm  gone  ?  " 

"  Who  '11  comfort  me  ?  "  he  asked  al- 
most fiercely.  "  Don't  you  think  I  shall 
miss  the  little  girl  who  is  all  the  world 
to  me  ?  What  shall  /  do  ?  " 

For  a  pitiful  moment  she  turned  her 
fair  face  toward  him,  all  distorted  with 
emotion.. 

"  Forget  me,  Bertie,''  she  whispered 
tremulously,  but  a  pang  went  through 
her  heart  as  she  said  it. 

"  I  shall  not  forget  you,  Carmen,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  fascinations  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  world,  some  day  you  shall 
be  my  wife." 

Carmen  looked  up  in  surprise  at  this 
new  tone  of  command.  She  saw  the 
flush  on  the  fine  face  so  close  to  hers, 
and  the  light  in  the  resolute  eyes,  and 
wondered  —  after  all  —  if  — 

"  Carme  — en." 

Her  grandmother's  voice  broke  the 
spell.  Snatching  her  hands  from  Ber- 
tie's with  a  muttered  "  adios"  she  fled 
through  the  twilight  out  of  his  sight. 

Carmen  conquered,  and  left  her  coun- 
try home  half  exulting,  half  fearing  ;  no 
better  fitted  to  battle  with  life  than  the 
timid  little  cottontails,  which  scurried 
into  the  chapparal  as  the  train  thun- 
dered by. 


Unprotected  beauty  seldom  lacks  at- 
tention. Before  she  had  traveled  fifty 
miles  Carmen  was  listening  with  rapt 
attention  to  glowing  accounts  of  city 
life,  narrated  by  a  showily  dressed  man, 
whose  tongue  was  equally  eloquent  in 
Spanish  and  English. 

When  he  left  her  briefly  for  the  at- 
tractions of  the  smoking  car,  a  rough- 
looking  old  man  behind  her  tapped  her 
softly  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Scuse  me,  miss,"  he  said,  "but  if  I 
had  a  little  darter  in  your  place,  I  'd 
thank  somebody  to  warn  her  agin  that 
good-lookin'  scamp  you  've  been  talkin' 
to.  He's  a  reg'lar  raskil." 

Carmen  lifted  her  head  proudly. 

"The  senor  is  of  my  own  nationality 
and  is  a  gentleman." 
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"  Sho  !  you  aint  a  greaser,  be  ye  ?  I 
should  n't  have  thought  it.  Beg  par- 
cling,  I'm  sure." 

Carmen  inclined  her  head  coldly.  She 
felt  that  he  was  right,  but  was  she  not 
hurrying  away  from  an  old  man's  admon- 
tions,  which  had  fettered  and  bound  her 
life  hitherto  ? 

The  old  man  left  the  train.  Carmen 
profited  by  his  advice,  and  when  the  gen- 
tlemanly faro  dealer  returned,  he  won- 
dered greatly  at  the  suddenly  acquired 
dignity  of  the  pretty  blonde  with  the 
black  eyes,  who  ignored  him  so  complete- 
ly. She  had  learned  one  lesson  in  life, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
bestowed  her  pretty  smiles  and  timid 
glances  upon  her  own  sex.  She  hovered 


near  a  quiet  lady,  dressed  in  deepest 
black,  a  lady  with  a  worn  face  and  soft, 
scant  hair  gathered  under  a  widow's  cap. 
A  dimple  dented  the  pale  cheek.  Many 
a  romance  Carmen  wove  around  her  un 
conscious  neighbor.  Who  had  loved  that 
roguish  dimple,  and  had  watched  it  come 
and  go  when  those  sad  eyes  were  bright, 
and  that  cheek  round  and  red?  Had 
time  forgotten  it  when  he  stole  away  the 
color  and  left  the  wrinkles  there?  How 
would  it  seem,  Carmen  wondered,  to  have 
left  all  her  youth  and  gayety  behind  her, 
and  wear  somber  crape  for  dead  joys  ? 
She  shuddered,  and  a  dreadful  wave  of 
homesickness  came  over  her,a  passionate 
longing  for  the  home  she  had  deserted 
and  for — Bertie. 
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A  LONG  stretch  of  sea  wall,  with  crowded 
warehouses  and  bustling  wharves,  where 
huge  vessels  from  far-away  ports  dis- 
charged all  sorts  of  cargoes,  and  sailors 
in  white  jackets  and  sailors  in  blue  blous- 
es, swore,  joked,  and  chattered  in  many 
languages.  Out  on  the  bay  yachts  flut- 
tered their  white  wings,  and  little  fishing 
boats,  (manned  by  a  single  swarthy  fish- 
erman,) flew  over  the  water,  their  one 
dark  sail  taking  such  fantastic  curves 
that  certain  destruction  seemed  inevita- 
ble. Stately  ships  rode  at  anchor,  glad 
to  be  at  rest  in  the  quiet  harbor,  after 
tempestuous  buffeting  from  angry  seas. 

Carmen  loved  the  sea,  and  spent  every 
available  hour  at  its  side.  She  loved  it 
in  all  its  moods  :  when  the  happy  waves 
danced  in  the  sunshine  ;  when  the  mists 
came  in  and  the  gray  sea  met  the  gray 
sky.  Sometimes,  hemmed  in  by  dense 
fog,  she  looked  out  miles  and  miles  over 
the  dark  water,  to  a  spot  where  the  sun 
broke  through  the  clouds,  and  shone  on 
white  sails  and  blue  sea,  and  liked  to 
imagine  them  fairy  ships  upon  an  en- 
chanted ocean.  Sometimes  she  stood 
in  the  moonlight  and  watched  a  weird 
vessel,  its  sails  turned  to  silver,  gliding 
in  the  track  of  the  moon  so  ghostly  and 
silent  that  it  seemed  a  phantom  ship 
guided  by  wraiths. 

One  day,  a  blustering,  fussy  little  tug 
steamed  out  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
past  Lone  Mountain,  with  its  somber 
cross  guarding  the  city  of  the  dead,  past 
the  fort  with  its  idle  guns.  The  little 
tug  towed  in  its  wake  a  noble  vessel, 
with  sails  close  furled.  Once  over  the 
bar,  with  steam  liberated,  and  its  canvas 
flung  to  the  breeze,  the  silent  monster 
became  a  thing  of  life,  and  ploughed 
gaily  through  the  waves  like  a  bird  set 
free. 

Some  of  Carmen's  peace  of  mind  was 
carried  away  on  that  bonny  ship. 
Through  a  chain  of  circumstances  she 
became  acquainted  with  a  sailor  in  her 


crew,  a  sailor  who  was  little  more  than 
a  boy,  with  merry  blue  eyes,  and  a  face 
all  browned  by  sun  and  wind.  During 
the  time  that  he  had  remained  in  port 
he  wooed  her  with  such  intensity,  and 
pictured  such  an  attractive  life  in  foreign 
countries,  that  she  had  been  half  fright- 
ened, half  cajoled,  into  giving  him  an 
irresolute  consent  to  be  his  wife.  Only 
a  half  promise,  hesitating  and  reluctant, 
but  one  which  the  inexperienced  girl 
felt  to  be  binding  enough  to  cause  her 
much  uneasiness. 

Poor  little  disenchanted  Carmen ! 
Every  one 'of  her  splendid  air-castles 
had  tumbled  out  of  her  rosy  sky.  The 
life  from  which  she  had  expected  so 
much  was  such  a  bitter  disappointment. 
Alas  !  She  was  not  in  the  good  times 
yet. 

She  secured  the  coveted  situation  in 
a  large  establishment,  but  the  reality 
was  so  different  from  the  dream.  The 
subordinate  position  galled  her.  She 
had  held  her  pretty  head  rather  high  as 
the  prospective  owner  of  a  fruit  ranch 
and  some  fine  grazing  land,  and  pointed 
with  pride  to  her  father's  brand  upon  the 
feeding  sheep.  There  had  been  many 
an  argument  dashed  with  tears  between 
herself  and  her  frugal  grandfather,  who 
added  year  by  year  to  the  flocks  and 
herds,  instead  of  spending  the  money 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  her  father's 
daughter.  But  the  old  man's  New  Eng- 
land thriftiness,  bred  in  the  bone,  was 
not  to  be  overturned  by  a  young  girl's 
tears. 

She  had  been  in  the  city  several 
months,  and  each  day  her  life  grew  more 
disagreeable.  A  hawk-eyed  floor- walker, 
not  too  well  pleased  with  her  airs  and 
graces,  pounced  upon  her  for  the  slight- 
est infraction  of  rules.  Supercilious 
women,  shining  in  the  diamonds  she 
coveted,  ordered  her  about  and  contra- 
dicted her  flatly.  More  trying  still  were 
the  familiar  glances  of  those  male  cus- 
tomers who  seemed  to  think  that  with 
the  money  paid  for  goods  they  pur- 
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chased  the  right  to  examine  her  as  close- 
ly as  the  articles  they  bought. 

She  was  more  than  ever  discouraged 
and  disheartened  one  afternoon,  when 
Sarah  Kellar  slipped  over  from  the  op- 
posite counter  and  whispered  : 

"  Undo  that  pucker  out  of  your  face, 
Miss  Wo-begone !  Harvey  has  been 
here  with  some  lovely  news.  Charming 
places  for '* 

She  whisked  back  to  her  place  to 
escape  detection,  and  Carmen  smiled 
feebly. 

The  day  wore  away,  and  Carmen  gave 
a  great  sigh  of  relief  as  she  pushed  the 
last  box  into  its  place,  and  started  out 
with  Sarah,  at  whose  home  she  lived. 

"Heigho!  How  deathly  tired  I  am 
of  dusting  those  hateful  boxes,  and 
sticking  each  one  in  exactly  the  same 
place  a  hundred  times  a  day.  Don't 
yon  hate  it,  Sarah  ?  Such  an  impudent 
fellow  came  in  today  for  handkerchiefs. 
If  Bertie  had  heard  his  impertinence 
he'd  have  thrashed  him  soundly,"  and 
Carmen's  cheeks  burned  with  vexation. 

"You  're  certainly  the  funniest  girl," 
declared  Sarah.  "  What 's  the  use  of 
being  so  thin-skinned  ?  What  if  that 
swell  did  stare,  and  make  a  few  jokes  ? 
That 's  nothing.  Of  course  he  thinks 
we  're  only  shop  girls." 

Carmen  winced. 

"If  you're  so  fussy,  you'd  better 
have  stayed  down  in  the  country.  There's 
another  funny  thing,"  she  went  on  after 
a  pause.  "  You  pretend  to  hate  every- 
thing down  there  more  than  you  do  the 
city,  but  every  time  you  see  a  fellow 
with  a  flat  back  and  broad  shoulders 
you  are  reminded  of  '  Bertie,'  and  go 
straight  into  a  fit  of  the  blues.  Every 
time  you  pass  a  gun  shop,  you  heave  a 
sigh,  for  the  horrid  guns  make  you 
think  of  '  Bertie,'  and  the  days  you 
used  to  go  hunting  with  him.  It  is  my 
opinion  you  would  never  have  looked 
the  second  time  at  Aleck  Strong,  if  his 
blue  eyes  had'nt  been  so  exactly  like 
'Bertie's.'  Whatever  happens,  it  is 


'  Bertie '  first,  and  '  Bertie  '  all  the  time." 

Carmen  looked  at  the  speaker  in 
amazement. 

"Why,  I've  known  Bertie  always," 
she  said. 

"  It  seems  as  if  I  had,"  Sarah  answer- 
ed, unfeelingly.  "  You  talk  about  him 
so  much,  that  I  am  really  afraid  some- 
time that  I  shall  become  a  little  tired  of 
his  perfections.  When  /  have  a  lover, 
if  he  occupies  my  thoughts  as  much  as 
'Bertie'  seems  to  occupy  yours,  he  may 
consider  himself  a  very  lucky  man." 

Carmen  always  bore  the  older  girl's 
admonitions  on  her  own  conduct  meekly, 
but  if  she  was  going  to  drag  Bertie  up 
for  disapproval  — 

Sarah  saw  by  the  angry  flash  in  her 
eye  that  it  was  a  part  of  wisdom  to  change 
the  subject. 

"  You  don't  ask  the  good  news  I  told 
you  I  had  today,"  she  said,  in  a  lighter 
tone.  "  Harry 's  going  to  take  us  to  the 
theatre  tonight  to  see  Martelle,  the  new 
actor  that  everyone  is  raving  over." 

All  Carmen's  troubles  and  annoyances 
were  instantly  forgotten.  Herabsorbing 
delight  was  in  the  play,  the  one  antici- 
pated joy  that  had  not  proven  a  mockery. 
She  brightened  up  at  once,  and  hurried 
to  her  room  to  look  over  her  little  stock 
of  finery. 

She  was  a  pretty  sight  to  look  upon 
as  she  sat  in  the  theatre ;  an  innocent 
little  maiden,  with  a  flower-sweet  face, 
and  a  look  of  rapt  exaltation  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  watched  the  play.  To  her  it  was 
all  reality.  Martelle,  gorgeous  in  his  six- 
teenth century  costume,  was  the  glori- 
ous creature  he  represented,  and  the 
"  leading  lady  "  the  object  of  her  deepest 
envy. 

She  little  dreamed  the  impression  that 
her  appearance  made.  When  in  one  of 
his  studied  attitudes,  the  glance  of  the 
blase  actor  fell  upon  the  sweet  face 
raised  in  such  adoration,  he  was  nearly 
startled  out  of  his  most  effective  pose  at 
that  vision  of  loveliness. 

The  next  day  Carmen  moved  about  as 
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one  under  a  spell,  and  called  down  vials 
of  wrath  upon  her  head  by  her  awkward- 
ness and  absent-mindedness.  Her 
thoughts  had  drifted  back  to  that  en- 
chanted past,  and  she  was  dreaming  of  a 
blissful  life  in  a  turret ed  castle,  robed  in 
silks,  and  wooed  by  noble  lords,  (each 
with  the  face  and  voice  of  Martelle)  in 
impassioned  blank  verse.  Was  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  the  boxes  got  mixed, 
or  that  the  wretched  figures  would  not 
add  up  correctly,  in  spite  of  the  polite 
sarcasm  of  the  cashiers  ? 

"  O  wretched  fate  !  why  must  it  be  my 
lot  to  drudge  as  a  shop  girl,  or  die  of 
weariness  of  life  in  a  poky  country  vil- 
lage?" she  sighed,  when  suddenly  —  her 
heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  for  her- 
hero  of  the  play  walked  up  to  her  coun- 
ter and  calmly  demanded  handkerchiefs. 
That  was  thebeginning  ;  but  who  could 
see  the  end  ?  Carmen,  guileless,  unso- 
phisticated Carmen,  never  doubted  after 
a  few  weeks  what  the  end  would  be  ;  or 
that  all  she  had  ever  dreamed  or  hoped 
of  a  brilliant  future  was  surely  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

"  Don't  say  a  word  to  any  one,  my  dar- 
ling," the  handsome  scoundrel  said  to 
her,  as  the  weeks  went  on.  "  It  won't 
be  necessary  for  any  one  to  know  that 
the  wife  of  the  great  Martelle  ever  served 
behind  a  counter,  /don't  mind,  of  course, 
but  the  circle  in  which  I  move  are  so 
particular." 

Carmen's  situation  grew  more  hateful 
than  ever  as  she  heard  this  grand  talk. 
"  After  our  engagement  here  we  're 
going  direct  to  New  York.  You  shall 
have  a  place  in  the  company,  and  the 
prettiest  dresses  money  can  buy.  Then 
when  our  New  York  engagement  is  fin- 
ished, I  '11  take  you  abroad,  and  we  '11 
see  if  there  's  a  lady  in  all  Europe  half 
so  lovely  as  my  sweet  little  bride." 

One  day,  when  with  tears  and  blushes 
Carmen  summoned  courage  to  mention 
Aleck  Strong,  her  sailor  lover,  she  was 
met  with  ridicule,  and  her  conscience 
set  at  rest. 


"  Dear  little  innocent !  Sailors  always 
have  a  sweetheart  in  every  port.  Aleck 
Strong  has  forgotten  you  long  ago. 
What  absurdity!  My  little  queen  the 
wife  of  a  common  sailor  !  No,  no !  Yours 
shall  be  a  gayer,  brighter  future,  little 
love  of  mine." 

So  the  days  flew  by,  with  stolen  in- 
terviews, with  extravagant  little  notes, 
and  with  much  theater  going  with  Sarah 
and  Harry  Kellar,  who  received  an  aston- 
ishing number  of  tickets  from  entirely 
unexpected  sources. 

The  Martelle  season  drew  to  a  close, 
bringing  trying  days  to  Carmen,  who 
was  totally  unused  to  deceit.  Her  heart 
ached  at  the  command  of  secresy  laid 
upon  her  by  the  actor,  but  his  devoted 
little  slave  never  dreamed  of  disobeying 
him. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  his  stay,  and  all 
Carmen's  preparations  were  made  for 
her  departure.  Although  outwardly 
calm,  every  nerve  in  her  body  throbbed 
and  quivered,  as  she  started  for  the 
store  for  the  last  time  with  Sarah,  and 
tried  to  realize  her  friend's  emotions 
when  she  should  learn  of  her  treachery. 

They  stopped  in  amazement  before 
the  front  entrance.  The  door  was  still 
locked,  and  crape  floated  from  the  han- 
dle. 

"  O  my !  Old  Mr.  Stern  must  be 
dead ! "  exclaimed  Sarah.  "  I  knew  he  was 
awful  sick  !  He 's  our  Mr.  Stern's  father, 
you  know.  Come  away  quick  !  If  John- 
son sees  us  he  '11  have  us  inside,  tagging 
goods.  He  caught  me  that  way  when 
the  old  lady  died,  and  the  store  was 
closed.  Come  out  of  sight,  quick,"  and 
she  whisked  Carmen  around  the  corner. 
"  What  '11  we  do  with  our  holiday,"  she 
asked,  as  they  hurried  along,  and  then 
answered  her  own  question. 

"  We  '11  go  to  the  matinee  this  after- 
noon and  have  a  last  look  at  the  adorable 
Martelle.  I  'd  like  to  see  Florence  Gib- 
son this  morning.  Come  on  ;  we  can  take 
a  car." 
;QCarmen  refused,  mindful  of  the  sad 
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task  of  writing  to  her  grandfather,  which 
still  before  her. 

••  I  don't  want  to  go,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  something  to  do  at  home." 

••  What  makes  you  so  poky,  lately  ? 
You  don't  want  to  do  anything,"  her 
friend  said,  a  little  impatiently.  "  I  sup- 
pose you'll  go  to  the  theatre,  won't 
you?" 

11  Why,  certainly ! "  Carmen  answered, 
afraid  to  refuse,  and  giving  an  eager  an- 
swer, "I'll  go  anywhere  you  like." 

"Then  we'll  meet  at  Lotta's  fountain 
at  half  past  one,"  proposed  Sarah,  molli- 
fied. "  Maybe  Florence  will  come  too. 
Here's  my  car.  Don't  go  home  and 
mope  now." 

Carmen  walked  slowly  homeward, 
pondering  on  the  painful  task  before 
her.  What  could  she  say  to  Bertie  and 
her  grandfather?  How  could  she  ex- 
plain her  strange  behavior  ?  Martelle's 
objections  to  being  married  in  San  Fran- 
cisco seemed  very  reasonable  to  her,  but 
they  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  She 
had  begged  for  a  visit  home,  but  Mar- 
telle  refused. 

"  They  would  not  let  you  leave  them 
again,"  he  argued,  "  so  don't  speak  of 
going.  Think  what  it  would  be  if  I 
were  to  lose  you.  Why,  I  could  not  be 
happy  in  heaven  without  you,  my  angel," 
and  credulous  Carmen  had  believed  him. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  after 
leaving  Sarah,  she  found  two  letters 
awaiting  her,  which  added  to  her  uneasi- 
She  read  the  first  with  dismay. 
It  was  signed  "  Aleck  Strong,"  and  with 
many  expressions  of  love  and  constancy 
he  said: 

"  I  am  coming  to  claim  my  little  lass. 
Hie  clays  are  so  long,  and  my  heart  is 
sore  without  you.  I  shall  be  with  you 
almost  as  soon  as  my  letter." 

Carmen  groaned  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  as  the  realization  of  her  per- 
fidy came  over  her.  She  might  have 
spared  herself  those  guilty  fears.  Be- 
fore she  had  finished  reading  his  loving 
words  the  hand  that  wrote  them  was 


clenched  in  a  death  agony.  While  she 
was  cowering  and  shivering  over  his  ex- 
pected return,  the  waves  were  beating 
out  his  strong  young  life.  In  all  his 
high  hope,  in  all  his  happiness,  he  had 
through  a  comrade's  carelessness  been 
swept  into  the  sea  and  lost  in  the  dense 
fog. 

With  a  shuddering  sigh  Carmen  raised 
her  head  and  recognized  Martelle's  writ- 
ing on  the  other  letter.  She  opened  it, 
and  the  contents  puzzled  her  sorely. 

It  was  briefly  written. 

Dear  heart  of  mine :  Our  plans  must  be  changed 
a  little.  Instead  of  going  with  me,  you  must  follow 
in  a  day  or  two,  with  a  lady  whom  I  shall  leave  to 
take  care  of  you.  I  will  see  you  as  you  leave  the 
store  tonight  if  you  come  out  alone,  and  explain 
everything.  Don't  be  disappointed,  little  darling, 
for  I  am  suffering  in  that  way  enough  for  both. 

M. 

It  was  a  very  nervous  and  miserable 
little  Carmen  who  took  her  way  to  the 
theatre  that  afternoon,  with  Florence 
and  Sarah.  A  new  actress  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  and  excited  much  curios- 
ity. A  large,  stately  woman,  with  great 
blue  eyes  and  a  fair  face. 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act, 
Florence,  almost  suffocating  with  im- 
portance, began  to  talk. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  the  greatest  news, 
girls.  What  do  you  think.  That  charm- 
ing new  lady  is  Martelle's  wife  !  No  one 
ever  mistrusted  that  he  was  married. 
She  came  from  Australia  only  yester- 
day. She 's  been  playing  a  long  engage- 
ment there.  She  's  a  star  herself,  and 
just  took  this  part  today  for  a  lark. 
Will  Bates  is  property  man  here,  and 
he  heard  some  of  the  actors  talking 
last  night,  and  told  me  Marielle  is  such 
an  awful  flirt  that  he  and  his  wife  don't 
get  on  at  all  together,  but  still  he  makes 
a  dreadful  time  when  she  talks  divorce. 
Will  says  he  has  n't  a  particle  of  princi- 
ple. He's  perfectly  infatuated  with 
every  beautiful  face  he  sees.  He  and 
his  wife  never  play  in  the  same  com- 
pany, for  they  are  always  in  a  quarrel. 
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They  '11  travel  East  together,  but  she  '11 
play  in  Washington,  while  he's  in  New 
York.  Is  'nt  she  handsome  ?  Is  'nt  she 
grand  ?  Aren't  they  a  perfect  couple  ?" 

She  rattled  on,  full  of  her  subject,  but 
Carmen  heard  no  more. 

"His  wife,  his  wife!"  The  whole 
audience  seemed  shrieking  the  words 
over  and  over.  "  His  wife,  his  wife." 
Married  already, — what  was  s/teto  have 
been  ?  She  arose  giddily,  with  a  white, 
drawn  face. 

"  Why,  Carmen  !  What 's  the  matter," 
exclaimed  Sarah.  "  Are  you  sick  ? " 

"Deathly  sick,"  Carmen  answered 
hoarsely.  "  I  shall  be  better  out  in  the 
air.  Don  't  come.  I  want  no  one." 

To  get  away  ;  to  fly  from  the  lights, 
the  waving  fans,  the  sickening  blare  of 
the  orchestra.  To  be  alone  and  think 
out  her  misery  ;  —  this  was  Carmen's 
sole  thought. 

A  chill,  gray  fog  had  crept  in  from 
the  sea,  while  she  had  been  in  the  thea- 
tre. For  a  short  distance  she  staggered 
blindly  and  helplessly,  but  as  madden- 
ing thoughts  crowded  upon  her,  and 
she  comprehended  more  clearly  the 
words  she  had  heard,  her  Spanish  fierce- 
ness gave  her  strength. 

"  Covarde  > '"  she  hissed  through  her 
set  teeth.  "  I  will  kill  him  for  his  lies. 
I  must  wait  a  few  days,  that  I  may  learn 
of  the  lawful  wife.  He  shall  die  for  his 
treachery." 

A  hundred  wild  plans  for  revenge 
flitted  through  her  mind,  as  she  hurried 
recklessly  on.  She  rushed  madly 
through  the  street,  careless  where  her 
feet  should  take  her,  till  she  was  faint 
with  exhaustion. 

Then  the  reaction  came.  O  the  shame 
of  it !  How  could  she  go  back  to  that 
old  man,  proud  of  his  pure  New  England 
blood  and  his  good  name  ?  How  could 
she  meet  Bertie,  manly,  upright  Bertie, 
the  very  soul  of  honor  ?  How  could  she 
tell  them  she  was  shamelessly  ready  to 
desert  them  for  a  man  who  would  have 
made  her  a  plaything  ?  " 


"  O,  Dios  en  los  cielos !  Who  will 
help  me  ?  What  shall  I  do  ? "  she 
moaned. 

Unconsciously,  her  steps  had  carried 
her  toward  the  ocean,  and  the  ghostly 
sound  of  the  fog  bell,  and  the  hoarse 
boom  of  the  fog-horn  fell  upon  her  ear. 

"  There  is  one  way  to  wring  your  false 
lover's  heart.  Hide  your  misery  under 
the  waters  of  the  bay." 

She  started  as  though  a  voice  had 
whispered  the  thought  out  of  the  gath- 
ering darkness. 

With  a  settled  purpose  in  her  set  face, 
she  walked  firmly  and  steadily  now  down 
to  the  beach.  She  knew  the  very  spot, 
the  very  rock  where  she  sat  a  week  ago 
and  watched  the  flash  of  the  sunset  gun 
at  Alcatraz,  with  Martelle.  There  was 
no  weakness  now.  Straight  down  the 
sands  she  went,  till  the  crawling  water 
curled  about  her  feet.  This  should  be 
her  bridal,  and  the  bridegroom, — Death. 

The  sound  of  the  roaring  waves  was 
in  her  ears  ;  the  doleful  bell  was  tolling 
her  death  knell,  and  the  groans  of  the 
fog  horn  came  out  of  the  gloom.  On, 
straight  on  she  went,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left.  A  little  further, 
and  the  hungry  waves  will  snatch  her 
slight  form  away.  The  water  clasped 
her  slender  waist.  The  salt  drops  dashed 
into  her  face.  Another  step,  and  she 
stopped,  frozen  with  horror.  There, 
swept  almost  into  her  very  arms,  his 
stark,  rigid  face  upturned  to  the  gray 
sky,  his  dead,  staring  eyes  wide  open, 
was  the  dead  body  of  Aleck  Strong. 

A  moment  before,  death  had  looked 
very  lovely  to  Carmen.  Now,  she  saw 
it  in  all  its  hideousness,  and  lifting  her 
arms  high  above  her  head,  and  gather- 
ing all  her  strength,  she  turned  and  fled 
from  the  frightful,  frightful  thing  ;  fall- 
ing, rising  again,  stumbling,  almost  dy- 
ing with  terror ;  and  the  dead  lips  behind 
her  seemed  shouting  as  she  ran  : 

"  I  am  coming  to  claim  my  little  lass  ; 
I  am  coming  to  claim  my  little  lass." 

The  heavy  fog  gathered  into  a  driz- 
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zling  rain,  and  night  had  fallen,  when, 
-trength  all  spent,  she  reached  the 
Kcllar  cottage.  A  tall  form  was  pass- 
ing through  as  she  staggered  up  to  the 
gate. 

41  Carmen  !  Is  it  possible  that  this  is 
you,  in  such  a  state  ?  We  have  been 
nearly  frightened  to  death  about  you. 
In  heaven's  name,  what  brings  you 
home  in  such  a  plight  ? " 

It  was  Bertie's  voice,  and  at  the  famil- 
iar tones  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  was 
at  home  in  the  little  cottage  by  the  foot- 
hills, and  the  smell  of  the  orange  blos- 
soms was  in  the  air,  and  the  pink  of  the 
almond  bloom  around  her. 

"O  Bertie,  Bertie!  Is  it  really  you? 
Thank  heaven  that  you  have  come.  O, 
take  me  home  and  keep  me  with  you 
always,"  she  sobbed. 

Her  tired  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  a  blissful  sense  of  rest  and  security 
came  over  her. 

"  Of  course  I  '11  take  you  home,"  he 
said.  "  I  came  on  purpose,  and  I  came 
to  fulfill  my  vow, —  that  you  should  be 
my  wife,"  and  he  gathered  her  closely 
in  his  arms. 

Carmen  raised  her  head.  "  I  think  I 
must  have  loved  you  all  the  while,"  she 
answered,  simply. 

1 1  c  would  have  kissed  her,  but  she 
laid  her  hand  softly  on  his  breast. 

"  Not  yet.  Not  till  I  have  confessed 
everything,'1  she  said,  "and  have  told 
you  of  my  folly  that  so  nearly  became 
a  sin.'1 

"I  'm  not  afraicl  of  any  confession  my 
girl  with  the  true  heart  may  make,"  he 
answered.  "This  makes  you  mine." 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  corner  street 
lamp,  encircled  by  a  halo  of  mist,  she 


caught  the  flash  of  a  diamond,  as  he 
slipped  a  ring  on  her  grimy  finger. 

"  O,  Bertie,  how  can  you  be  so  good 
to  me,  when  I  have  been  so  wicked," 
she  cried,  penitently. 

"  I  'm  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
now  that  you  are  found,"  he  answered, 
joyously,  "and  happy  people  are  always 
good.  But  what  a  fright  you  gave  us. 
The  whole  Kellar  family  are  hunting 
after  you  now.  Where  were  you,  dear  ? " 

"  At  the  beach,''  she  answered  briefly, 
with  a  shudder.  "  When  are  you  going 
home,  Bertie  ?" 

"  Whenever  you  like.  Fortune  has 
been  very  good  to  me  since  my  little 
girl  deserted  me,  and  we  can  choose  our 
own  way  now.  If  you  like,  we  will  go 
to  New  York  and  Washington,  and  all 


"  O,  no,  no  !  "  Carmen  interrupted, 
impetuously.  •'  Take  me  home.  I  want 
to  go  home  and  see  the  valley  and  the 
mountains  again.  Do  you  think  Bonita 
has  forgotton  me  ?— and  the  chickens  ? 
Do  the  pigeons  coo  as  softly  in  their  lit- 
tle house  as  they  used  to  ?  Are  the 
roses  in  blossom — and  the  magnolias  ?  " 

"  Everything  at  home  is  waiting  for 
its  little  mistress." 

"You're  sure  you'll  love  me  when 
I  've  told  you  all  ?" 

"The  love  that  has  been  niy  life,  I 
shall  carry  to  my  grave." 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  again,  wet, 
muddy,  and  bedraggled  ;  her  hat  soaked, 
and  the  straightened  feathers  dripping 
disconsolately.  Heaven's  tears  fell  co- 
piously upon  their  wooing,  but  they 
were  blissfully  unconscious.  Love  open- 
ed wide  the  gate  of  an  earthly  paradise, 
and  they  passed  through. 

Josephine  T.  Hunter. 
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IT  has  been  something  of  a  fashion  in 
almost  every  community  in  Southern 
California,  and  as  far  north  as  Santa 
Cruz,  to  have  some  very  aged  Indian  as 
a  sort  of  feature  of  the  place.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  attribute  to  these  old  Indians 
any  such  surprising  longevity  as  is  cus- 
tomary. Santa  Cruz  had  an  instance  in 
the  person  of  Justiano  about  thirteen 
years  ago.  He  was  one  of  a  choir  of 
Indians,  who  had  been  trained  in  con- 
nection with  the  mission  church.  I  well 
rememberseeing  and  hearing  them  there 
in  1852.  Mariana,  Isidro,  and  this  Jus- 
tiano were  then  the  three  oldest  Indians 
in  Santa  Cruz,  and  had  been  captured  in 
a  wild  state  during  childhood,  brought 
to  this  mission,  and  there  taught  to  labor. 
Some  years  since  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  this 
old  Justiano  had  attained  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  that  his 
full  name  was  Justiano  Roxas.  Mr. 
Wright  therefore  had  him  photo- 
graphed, and  sent  the  photograph  to  his 
Holiness,  the  Pope  at  Rome,—  perhaps 
to  serve  in  lieu  of  a  silver  brick.  The 
same  thing  has  been  done  in  other  cases 
with  the  photographs  of  these  old  Indi- 
ans. An  account  of  the  sending  of  this 
photograph  to  Rome  was  published  in  a 
local  paper,  together  with  a  description 
and  biography  of  the  old  man,  his  gene- 
alogy, and  date  of  birth,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Wright's  zeal  and  the  article  in  the 
paper  aroused  a  great  interest  in  poor 
old  Justiano,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Santa  Cruz  felt  their  town  made  quite 
famous  by  numbering  among  its  resi- 
dents perhaps  the  oldest  man  in  the 
world, — they  had  not  then  heard  the 
higher  claims  of  age  for  Gabriel  of  Mon- 
terey, —  and  also  dignified  by  the  link, 
slight  as  it  was,  to  His  Holiness. 


I  asked  Mr.  Wright  soon  after  if  Jus- 
tiano knew  his  own  age,  or  how  he  had 
obtained  the  knowledge  of  it.  He  an- 
swered that  Justiano  did  not  know  his 
age,  but  that  the  baptismal  register  of 
the  mission  church  had  been  searched, 
and  it  had  been  found  that  he  had  been 
baptized  eighty  years  ago  by  the  name 
of  Justiano  Roxas.  and  that  when  bap- 
tized he  was  forty  years  of  age. 

The  sum  of  addition  was  correct,  for 
80  and  40  make  120.  sure  enough.  But 
the  conclusions  were  all  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  the  records  on  the 
baptismal  register  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
those  of  Indians.  It  is  safe  to  say  never. 
They  were  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  induce  the  reverend  fathers  to  encum- 
ber the  record.  In  the  next  place,  no 
Indian  was  ever  given  both  Christian 
and  surname.  They  were  simply  named 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  or  what  not,  as  a 
farmer  names  his  horse  or  dog.  And 
there  never  was  a  person  baptized  at  the 
age  of  forty  years,  so  long  ago  as  eighty 
years,  unless  it  was  some  white  person, 
—  not  an  Indian, —  who  at  so  late  a  time 
of  life  had  become  a  convert  from  Protes- 
tantism or  some  other  faith  to  Cathol- 
icism, an  occurrence  entirely  inprobable 
at  that  date.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
binding  duties  enjoined  on  parents  to 
have  their  children  baptized  as  soon 
after  birth  as  they  could  be  carried  to 
the  church  :  this  charge  devolved  on  the 
godmother,  and  was  always  carried  out 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  birth. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  boy  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Justiano  Roxas,  or  it 
would  not  be  so  entered.  Roxas  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  colonists, —  as  is  sup- 
posed,—  who  came  from  Mexico  to  live 
at  Branciforte.  The  child  was  probably 
a  descendant  of  this  old  Roxas  family, 
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and  not  our  Indian  Justiano,  at  the  age 
of  forty  years. 

Our  Justiano,  poor  and  honest  old 
chorister,  was  for  years  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  my  home.  He  came  regularly 
about  once  a  week  with  staff  and  wallet, 
for  he  was  supported  by  charity.  At 
one  of  his  last  visits  occasion  was  taken 
to  ask  him  his  age  and  where  he  came 
from. 

I  le  said  he  did  not  know  his  age,  but 
he  had  been  brought  from  the  Tulare 
plains  to  the  mission  of  Santa  Cruz  when 
about  "so  high,"  —  measuring  upward 
from  the  ground  with  his  hand,  and  in- 
dicating the  height  of  a  child  of  about 
Jwelve  years.  On  further  inquiry,  he 
said  that  the  name  of  the  Father  in 
charge  of  the  mission  when  he  was 
brought  there  was  Andreas. 

Now  among  some  old  papers  relating 
to  the  time  when  Father  Andreas  was 
in  charge  of  the  Mission  at  Santa  Cruz 
is  the  following : 

MONTEREY,  May  14,  1810. 
'/!'  the  Commissioner  of  Branciforte  : 

At  six  o'clock  this  morning  Ignacio  Acedo  pre- 
sented himself,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  having  received 
your  letter,  I  caused  his  arrest,  and  now  he  is  in 
prison. 

So  soon  as  the  Reverend  Father  Andreas  Quin- 
taria  arrives,  go  to  him  and  ascertain  when  will  be 
commenced  the  work  upon  the  road  to  Santa  Clara, 
as  I  have  before  advised  you.  I  have  in  this  an- 
swered your  two  letters  of  the  I3th  instant.  May 
God  protect  you  for  many  years. 

JOSE  M.  ESCHANDIA, 
Secretary  to  Jose  J.  de  Arillaga, 
Military  Commander  of  Alta  California. 

The  point  in  the  letter  is  that  there 
was,  or  was  about  to  be,  in  Santa  Cruz 
a  padre  named  Andreas,  sixty-seven 
years  before  the  conversation  I  had  with 
Justiano.  To  these  years  is  to  be  added 
the  age  given  by  Justiano  as  his  own 
when  he  first  knew  the  Padre  Andreas, 
twelve  years.  This  would  make  seventy- 
nine.  And  in  truth,  the  poor  old  Mis- 
sion Indian  was  not  over  eighty-five 
years  old  when  he  died,  instead  of  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 


I  have  been  particular,  and  perhaps 
rather  tedious  in  inquiring  into  the  true 
age  of  Justiano,  because  his  experience 
has  taught  me  that  whenever  you  hear 
of  some  Indian  that  is  one  hundred 
years  old,  it  is  safe  to  deduct  twenty 
years  ;  and  if  he  is  reputed  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  then  take  off  forty  years. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  an  Indian  lives  in 
this  country  to  the  age  of  ninety  years  ; 
and  whenever  there  is  a  case  to  the  con- 
trary reported,  an  examination  into  the 
alleged  proofs  will  disclose  a  state  of 
facts  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Jus- 
tiano. Privation  and  exposure  make 
them  seem  older  than  they  really  are. 

Justiano's  arrival  at  the  mission  as  a 
captive,  in  childhood,  has  been  once  or 
twice  spoken  of.  In  old  times,  the  Cal- 
ifornians  used  to  make  incursions  into 
the  interior  of  the  State,  descend  upon 
the  rancherias  of  the  Indians,  and  bring 
away  with  them  the  young  children. 
These  were  baptized,  and  then  distribut- 
ed among  the  Spanish  families  at  Mon- 
terey and  elsewhere,  and  grew  up  to  be 
the  household  servants  of  these. 

Later,  the  wild  Indian  parents  and 
relatives  brought  the  young  children  to 
the  settlements  voluntarily,  and  the 
families  who  took  them  into  their  homes 
as  young  heretics  had  them  baptized, 
clothed,  and  educated  to  the  duties  of 
house  servants.  The  men  took  the 
rough  work  about  the  household,  and 
the  women  the  lighter  labors. 

There  was  a  family  in  Monterey  that 
had  nine  of  these  Indian  servants,— 
three  men,  named  Tiburcio,  Jose,  and 
Juan,  who  were  baker,  cook,  and  house 
boy  ;  and  four  women,  named  Nolberta, 
Gabriela,  Lorenza  and  Marina.  All 
these  nine  Indians  were  under  seven 
years  of  age  when  brought  to  this  fam- 
ily, and  had  grown  up  in  it.  All  that 
they  had  ever  received  or  expected  for 
their  services  was  enough  to  eat,  their 
clothing,  and  an  occasional  small  gratu- 
ity. Thus  provided  for,  they  were  per- 
fectly contented  and  happy. 
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It  was  the  custom  to  entrust  to  each 
of  the  women  servants  one  of  the  lit- 
tle daughters  of  the  family,  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  respects  requiring  no  especi- 
al judgment  or  authority,  —  to  be  her 
especial  waitress  and  handmaiden.  They 
called  the  mistress  of  the  house  "  Ama," 
—  a  word  meaning  mistress.  Their  man- 
ners at  all  times  were  kind  and  docile, 
their  demeanor  respectful.  When 
grown,  these  women  servants  were  mar- 
ried to  men  of  their  own  class  ;  and  at 
such  times  the  mistress  would  give  away 
the  bride.  Their  children  were  sure  to 
be  cared  for  by  the  family,  and  the  god- 
mother to  the  first-born  of  one  of  these 
Indian  women  was  always  that  one  of 
her  mistress's  daughters  whom  she  had 
herself  waited  on  and  sewed  for  in  child- 
hood. Their  love  and  respect  for  the 
members  of  the  family  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up  was  very  sincere, 
their  fidelity  unquestionable. 

The  family  of  which  I  speak,  in  the 
course  of  time  left  Monterey  to  live 
upon  their  rancho  in  the  southern  part 
of  Monterey  county,  seventy-five  miles 
away.  At  that  time,  the  great  highway 
of  travel  from  the  south  passed  the 
door  of  their  house.  Many  Indians  were 
to  be  seen  daily,  who  had  come  on  foot 
all  the  way  from  different  parts  of  Mex- 
ico. Their  only  clothing  was  brown  or 
unbleached  muslin,  which  in.  the  hotter 
climate  of  their  own  country  had  been 
sufficient  for  them  ;  but  now  the  poor 
creatures  were  suffering  bitterly  from 
cold,  as  well  as  from  hunger.  Like  many 
others  of  a  superior  condition  and  race, 
they  were  braving  and  enduring  every- 
thing to  reach  the  fields  of  gold. 

A  party  of  these  Indians  from  Sonora 
abandoned  near  the  house,  in  passing,  a 
boy  about  four  years  old.  He  was  almost 
dead  from  exposure  and  sickness.  He  was 
found  by  the  people  of  the  house,  taken 
in,  and  cared  for  kindly  by  the  lady  of 
the  house.  It  was  two  years  before  the 
little  fellow  fully  recovered  his  strength. 
He  had  by  some  mishap  lost  one  eye, 


and  they  named  him  from  this  peculiar- 
ity "  El  Puerto,"  the  one-eyed,  which  is 
the  only  name  he  has  ever  had.  When 
the  kind  lady  who  had  rescued  him  died, 
the  boy,  now  grown  to  manhood,  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  her  son,  whose 
tried  and  trusted  servant  this  poor  cast- 
away has  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

The  Salinas  river  in  that  part  of  the 
country  rises  very  rapidly  during  heavy 
rains,  and  sometimes  the  smaller  ani- 
mals, such  as  sheep  and  calves,  are 
caught  in  the  freshets,  or  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  stream  are  swept  away  and 
lost.  On  one  occasion  there  were  a  large 
number  of  these  animals  in  just  such  a 
predicament,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
owner  and  his  household.  The  stream 
was  a  fearful  torrent,  and  the  struggles 
of  thedrowning  creatures  were  not  pleas- 
ant to  witness  ;  but  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  help  for  them.  The  men  at 
hand  did  not  know  how  to  swim,  and 
did  not  dare  to  venture  into  the  current. 
Just  then  there  came  in  sight  a  squad  of 
Indians,  trudging  along,  as  had  the  oth- 
ers, who  had  preceded  them.  Seeing 
the  plight  the  animals  were  in,  these 
Indians  promptly  plunged  into  the 
stream  head  firsthand  rescued  them  all. 
It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  strength 
and  expertness  they  displayed  in  their 
efforts  against  the  power  of  the  stream, 
dodging  from  time  to  time,  — burdened 
as  they  were  with  each  a  calf  or  sheep 
rescued  from  the  water,  —  the  trunks  of 
trees  that  came  lunging  and  rolling  down 
the  torrent  with  railroad  speed. 

These  Indians  proved  to  be  of  the 
Yaqui  tribe;  from  near  Guaymas,  on  the 
coast  of  Sonora.  They  were  pearl  divers 
from  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California. 

The  good  lady  I  have  spoken  of  sick- 
ened at  the  rancho,  and  was  taken  back 
to  her  Monterey  home.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected that  she  could  recover.  The 
members  of  her  family  were  surprised 
one  day  by  the  visit  of  two  Indians,  hus- 
band and  wife.  They  had  many  years 
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before  been  her  household  servants ;  had 
been  taken  by  her  into  her  house  when 
they  were  children,  and  grown  up  in  her 
service,  married  there,  and  had  since 
been  living  at  the  mission  of  San  Miguel. 
There  they  had  heard  of  her  illness,  and 
that  she  could  not  live,  and  had  come  on 
foot  from  their  home,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  to  see  once 
more  and  for  the  last  time  their  "  ama." 
They  were  admitted  into  her  bed- 
chamber to  see  and  speak  with  her,  and 
afterward  stationed  themselves  outside 
at  the  door,  with  heads  bowed  down  in 
sorrow  ;  and  neither  threats  nor  persua- 
sion could  get  them  away  from  there ; 
and  there  they  remained  two  days  and 
nights.  When  they  were  told  that  their 
ama  was  dead,  they  made  no  noisy  lam- 
entations, but  the  convulsive  working 
of  their  features  and  their  silent  tears 
told  the  genuineness  of  their  sorrow. 
They  attended  the  funeral,  and  then 
took  their  departure,  as  they  had  come, 
on  foot.  The  Spanish  government  re- 
garded the  Indians  of  this  country  as  its 
wards,  and  tried, —  not  at  first,  but  later, 
— to  civilize  them,  and  teach  them  by  the 
aid  of  the  missionaries  to  be  self-sus- 
taining. One  hundred  and  ninety  years 
;iL,r<>  the  Uueen  of  Spain  sent  out  the 
following  decree. 

The  (>«<v// V  request  to  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  : 
My  Cousin,  Lord  of  my  Bed-chamber,  My  Viceroy, 
Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  Provinces 
of  New  Spain,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Audi- 
ence of  Mexico  : 

The  provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Toledo 
has  represented  to  me  that  it  is  about  five  years  since 
some  missionaries  of  his  order  undertook  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  conquest  of  California  ;  and  that  in 
August  of  the  last  year,  1701,  they  had  reduced  the 
Indians  for  the  space  of  fifty  leagues  to  a  settled  obe- 
dience, and  founded  four  towns,  with  no  less  than 
20,000  adults,  and  above  600  Christians,  and  that 
without  any  expense  to  the  royal  revenue,  until  there 
was  assigned  to  each  of  the  missionaries  last  year 
$600,  to  be  paid  them  from  the  treasury.  And  al- 
though in  my  warrant  of  1 7th  of  July,  in  the  year 
1700,  very  particular  orders  and  instructions  were 
sent  to  the  government  concerning  what  was  to  be 
done,  for  the  better  success  of  the  conquest  of  Cal- 
ifornia, I  am  now  resolved  by  my  royal  order  of  the 


nth  of  this  month  to  renew  the  like  directions  to 
you. 

You  are  hereby  directed  to  assist  the  missionaries 
of  the  Reverend  Society,  and  countenance  them  up- 
on all  occasions  that  may  conduce  to  their  relief  and 
satisfaction,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  holy  end 
to  which  their  indefatigable  labors  are  directed ; 
which  I  expect  from  you  as  a  duty  to  God  and  the 
Crown. 

You  are  likewise  to  take  care  that  they  be  occa- 
sionally assisted  by  all  persons  in  office  and  others. 
You  are  to  send  me  an  account  of  all  your  proceed- 
ings. 

Given  at  Madrid  the  nth  of  December,  1702. 

I,  the  QUEEN. 
By  Her  Majesty's  Order, 

MANUEL  APPAREQUI. 

When  the  Spanish  government  was 
about  to  colonize  Branciforte,  (adjoining 
Santa  Cruz  on  the  east,)  Diego  de  Bori- 
ca,  then  Governor  of  California,  writes 
under  his  own  hand  from  Monterey,  June 
16,  1796,  to  know  "  whether  there  will  be 
caused  any  damage  or  hurt  to  the  Indi- 
ans, should  there  be  established  a  town 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  [San 
Lorenzo]  from  Santa  Cruz."  On  July 
2d,  Alberto  de  Cordoba,  civil  engineer, 
replies  as  follows : 

With  respect  to  the  wild  Indians  of  the  country, 
they  have  neither  captains  nor  chiefs,  and  live  where 
best  they  can,  seeking  herbs  and  wild  fruits,  upon 
which  they  subsist  ;  so  it  is  not  practicable  to  bring 
into  the  settlements  their  captains,  and  in  such  way 
be  assured  of  the  fealty  of  the  tribes  ;  and  the  only 
mode  there  remains  by  which  to  civilize  them  is  to 
locate  a  certain  number  at  the  various  missions  near 
towns  and  set  them  to  work  ;  so  that  in  time,  learn- 
ing from  us  Spaniards,  they  may  be  able  to  govern 
and  maintain  themselves. 

The  Marquis  of  Branciforte,  Viceroy 
of  Spain,  writing  from  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico January  25th,  1797,  says  he  has 

received  a  communication  from  the  Governor  of 
California,  in  which  it  appears  the  colonists  des- 
tined for  Branciforte  are  making  good  progress ; 
that  there  have  been  made  mechanics  of  all  the 
trades  quite  a  while  since.  In  fact,  they  know  how- 
to  weave,  to  make  saddles,  also  shoes  and  other 
manufactures.  And  some  of  the  Indians  in  that  far- 
off  country  have  taken  instruction  ;  and  in  this  way 
use  has  been  made  of  t  hem,  without  having  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  others. 

Hermangildo  Sal,  Secretary  to  Gov- 
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ernor  Borica,  writing  from  Monterey, 
March  2/th,  1797,  to  Gabriel  Moraga,  the 
government  commissioner  at  Branci- 
forte,  says,  (speaking  of  some  stationery 
sent,)  "  The  other  book,  containing  one 
hundred  pages,  is  to  be  used  in  entering 
your  accounts  and  contracts  with  the 
colonists,  and  such  of  the  Indians  as 
contribute  with  their  labor."  From 
which  it  appears  that  the  government 
kept  accounts  with  the  Indians,  and 
paid  them  for  their  services.  And 
again,  on  the  I4th  of  December,  he 
writes  that  he  sends  "by  Machucasome 
woolen  stuffs  to  make  capes  of  because 
of  the  cold  weather,"  showing  that  the 
Indian  could  be  entrusted  with  goods  of 
value. 

The  Indian  did  not  always  peaceably 
acquiesce  in  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iard, as  shown  by  many  a  bloody  strug- 
gle, in  which,  however,  the  invaders  al- 
ways triumphed.  Advancing  as  they 
did,  and  encroaching  on  the  fishing  and 
hunting  grounds,  they  came  with  sword 
in  one  hand  and  cross  in  the  other,  — 
the  native  might  choose.  Some  fled,  and 
some  died,  while  others  submitted  and 
were  baptized  •  and  thus,  in  the  belief  of 
the  conquerors,  were  thousands  saved 
from  eternal  damnation.  And  as  anoth- 
er means  to  that  end,  it  was  not  omitted 
to  immediately  utilize  their  physical 
powers  ;  and  so  from  that  time  they  be- 
longed body  and  soul  to  the  church. 
The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the 
missionaries  was  very  different.  The 
missions  of  Alta  California  were  un- 
der the  charge  of  thirty-six  Franciscan 
friars,  supplied  from  the  college  of  San 
Fernando,  City  of  Mexico.  These  men, 
self-banished  from  the  world,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task  of  taming  the 
wild  Indians  ;  they  introduced  marriage 
among  them,ttaught  them  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  to  practice  some  of  the 
more  simple  of  the  arts;  "assisted  their 
wants,  reproved  their  faults,  and  trans- 
planted among  them  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ;  using  no  arms  but  the  in- 
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fluence  which  religious  zeal  and  kind- 
ness, united  with  extreme  patience,  had 
over  their  sluggish  natures."  In  the 
archives  of  the  college  of  San  Fernando 
there  still  exist  papers  bearing  witness 
to  the  hardships  which  these  good  men 
underwent,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
different  languages  of  the  tribes  ;  and 
containing  their  descriptions  of  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  state  of  California. 

The  Indians  when  refractory  were 
punished,  sometimes  by  flogging,  but 
not  severely  ;  generally  by  confinement. 
The  woman  mentioned  in  the  following 
communication  from  the  governor,  or 
military  commander  of  California,  to  the 
commissioner  at  Branciforte,  had  appar- 
ently committed  a  petty  larceny  upon 
one  of  her  own  class ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  active  the  highest  officer  of 
the  government  becomes  in  this  trifling 
matter,  and  how  energetic  he  is  to  pros- 
ecute her : 

MONTEREV,  April  9th,  1811. 
To  the  Commissioner  of  Branciforte : 

When  you  were  told  by  those  sent  to  you  from 
here  that  the  Indian,  Luisa,  had  robbed  Cayuca 
when  asleep,  you  should  immediately  have  sent  two 
or  three  soldiers  upon  her  trail,  and  they  would  eas- 
ily have  caught  up  with  her.  It  is  necessary  that 
you  should  without  delay,  and  cautiously  make  search 
and  inquiry  for  her  among  the  Indians  of  Soquel, 
[four  miles  south  of  Santa  Cruz,]  who  gave  the  infor- 
mation to  the  reverend  Fathers ;  and  also  do  the 
like  among  the  Indians  who  were  with  Cayuea,  and 
inform  me  of  the  result,  without  delaying  a  moment. 

JOSE  M.  ESCHANDIA, 
Secretary  to  Jose  J.  de  Arillaga, 
Military  Commander  of  Alta  California. 

The  Indian  name  Cayuca,  by  the  way, 
has  lately  been  given  to  a  post-office  in 
San  Diego  County.  It  is  a  nick  name 
given  to  Indians  in  Cuba  by  the  Span- 
iards when  the  island  was  first  occupied 
by  them,  soon  after  its  discovery  by  Co- 
lumbus. They  applied  it  to  any  Indian 
who  had  had  the  head  compressed  when 
young,  so  as  to  flatten  it  on  the  sides, 
making  it  narrow  and  long. 

The  punishment  in  comparatively  re- 
cent times  of  drunken  and  disorderly 
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Indians  in  Monterey  was  really  less  mer- 
ciful than  the  padres'  floggings.  They 
were  shut  up  for  the  night  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  town  jail  called  the  calaboso, 
a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  with  no  open- 
ing but  the  door,  and  absolutely  alive 
with  fleas.  I  once  pushed  open  the  door 
a  little,  so  that  a  ray  of  light  was  let  in, 
and  started  back  in  amazement ;  so  thick 
were  the  fleas  that  the  commotion  among 
them  caused  by  the  light  let  into  the 
darkness  appeared  as  do  the  motes  dan- 
dng  in  a  sunbeam.  Into  this  room  the 
culprit  would  be  put  almost  naked  ;  and 
he  was  generally  delirous  with  fever 
\\  hen  let  out  in  the  morning. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  learn  Spanish  or  English 
more  easily,  that  is,  which  can  they  best 
pronounce.  They  undoubtedly  learn 
Spanish  the  more  readily.  Spanish,  I 
believe,  is  more  easily  acquired  by  any 
foreigner  than  any  other  language,  be- 
cause of  its  few  and  inflexible  rules  of 
pronunciation,  and  because  it  is  essen- 
tially a  vowel  language.  In  the  case  of 
the  Indians  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  up  to  twenty-five  years 
ago  they  never  acquired  any  other  lan- 
guage than  Spanish,  for  la,ck  of  any  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  The  early  mission- 
aries taught  them  Spanish  the  first  thing 
after  they  were  brought  under  subjection 
at  the  missions.  For  this  purpose,  the 
fathers  composed  a  vocabulary  of  the 
many  different  languages  spoken  by  the 
various  tribes.  In  the  distance  of  five 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Cape  San 
Lucas,  at  the  southern  point  of  Lower 
California,  were  spoken  nineteen  differ- 
ent dialects,  by  as  many  different  tribes, 
when  the  missionaries  first  effected  a 
settlement  in  Lower  California.  Vizca- 
nio,  when  voyaging  along  the  coast  of 
Alta  California  in  1602,  landed  at  fifteen 
different  places  between  San  Diego  and 
the  Columbia  River,  and  treated  with  as 
many  entirely  different  tribes.  It  is  an 
attested  fact  that  at  Carmelo,  four  miles 
from  Monterey  on  the  coast,  the  Indians 


that  inhabited  that  small  cove  and  its 
tract  of  land  were  unable  to  converse 
with  the  Monterey  Indians  except  by 
signs. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  Spanish 
language  became  the  common  medium 
of  intercourse  among  the  Indians,  so 
much  so  that  the  Indians  who  had  been 
been  brought  up  in  Spanish  families 
would  forget  they  had  ever  known  any 
other  language,  and  even  resent  the  idea. 

In  some  instances  they  were  taught  to 
read  a  little,  and  a  few  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy were  instructed  in  writing  :  in- 
deed, in  some  Mexican  towns,  where  the 
Indian  population  predominated,  they 
would  elect  an  alcalde  of  their  own  class, 
who  of  necessity  had  to  know  how  to 
both  read  and  write. 

They  were  also  taught  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  composed 
the  choir  at  all  the  mission  churches.  I 
have  spoken  of  seeing  in  '52  the  Indian 
choir  to  which  old  Justiano  belonged,  at 
Santa  Cruz.  The  instruments  of  this 
choir  were  the  violin,  guitar,  triangle  and 
drum.  Their  music  was  carried  before 
them,  as  band  performers  carry  it  now, 
and  the  notes  on  the  sheets,  copied  by 
themselves,  were  very  large  and  of  a  red  . 
color,  on  bars  very  far  apart. 

The  only  Indian  I  have  ever  heard 
speaking  English  was  a  woman  about 
fifty-five  years  old,  named  Maria,  living 
at  Santa  Cruz.  She  speaks  the  language 
sufficiently  to  transact  her  business,  which 
is  that  of  a  washerwoman  ;  but  she  does 
not  pronounce  it  as  well  as  Spanish.  In 
her  way  she  is  quite  a  character,  and  a 
great  gossip.  She  was  brought  from  the 
Tulares  by  her  relatives  about  the  time 
the  missions  were  secularized.  They 
lived  at  onetime  where  the  "Centennial " 
mill  now  stands,  in  Santa  Cruz,  on  the 
way  to  the  beach.  Therft  they  raised 
pumpkins,  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes,  up- 
on which,  with  barley  and  wheat,  grown 
on  the  uplands,  they  lived.  They  ground 
the  grain  between  two  stones,  and  made 
the  meal  not  into  bread,  but  tortillas. 
E.  L.  Williams. 
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A  DEAD  MARCH. 

BE  hushed  all  voices  and  untimely  laughter, 

Let  no  least  word  be  lightly  said 

In  the  awful  presence  of  the  dead, 

That  slowly,  slowly,  this  way  comes,— 

Arms  piled  on  coffin,  comrades  marching  after, 

Colors  reversed,  and  muffled  drums. 

Be  bared  all  heads,— feet,  the  procession  follow 
Throughout  the  stilled  and  sorrowing  town,  — 
Weep  woeful  eyes,  and  be  cast  down ; 
Tread  softly,  till  the  bearers  stop 
Under  the  cypress  in  the  shadowy  hollow, 
While  last  light  fades  o'er  mountain-top. 

Lay  down  your  burden  here,  whose  life  hath  journeyed 

Afar,  and  where  ye  may  not  wot. 

Some  little  while  around  this  spot 

Be  requiems  sung  and  prayers  low-said, 

Dead  leaves  disturbed,  and  clammy  earth  upturned, — 

Then  in  his  grave  dead  Love  is  laid. 

Fling  them  upon  him  —  withered  aspirations, 

And  battered  hopes,  and  broken  vows  ; 

He  was  the  last  of  all  his  .house, 

Hath  left  behind  no  kith  nor  kin ; 

His  bloodstained  arms  and  faded  decorations, 

His  dinted  helmet  —  throw  them  in. 

And  all  the  time  the  twilit  skies  are  turning 

To  sullen  ash  and  leaden  gray. 

Place  the  sods  on  him, —  come  away, 

In  vain  upon  his  name  you  call, — 

Though  you  all  night  should  cry  with  bitter  yearning, 

He  would  not  heed  nor  hear  at  all. 

Pass  homeward  now,  in  musing  melancholy, 

To  find  the  house  enfilled  with  gloom, 

And  no  lights  lit  in  any  room, 

And  stinging  herald-drops  of  rain. 

Your  empty  heart  be  choked  with  anguish  wholly, 

For  Love  will  never  rise  again. 

M.  C.  Gillington. 
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Till;  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  DIVORCE  QUESTION. 


much  has  been  said  and  written 
recently  in  denunciation  of  modern  di- 
.  law,  that  one  at  first  thought  might 
be  persuaded  to  imagine  that  it  involved 
one  of  those  questions  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Charles  Sumner,  "  has  no  oth- 
er side  to  it."  Yet  I  think  that  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  objections  to  it  will  show 
that  there  is  but  little  force  in  most  of 
them,  either  from  an  ethical  or  an  eccle- 
tical  standpoint. 

It  may  be  justly  claimed  that  modern 
divorce  law,  like  undenominational  edu- 
cation, is  of  American  origin,  and  that 
until  within  recent  years  such  laws  were 
limited  to  the  United  States.  Within 
the  last  decade,  however,  not  only  Eng- 
land, but  France,  Italy,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  undergone  great 
changes  as  to  divorce  laws,  in  some 
cases  imitating  the  most  liberal  provis- 
ions of  our  Western  States.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  ecclesiastical 
influence  in  these  countries  is  on  the 
wane,  and  the  question  of  marriage  and 
divorce  is  becoming  recognized  as  a  mat- 
ter of  civil  contract  rather  than  one  of 
religion.  The  same  influence  which  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  divorce  in  Europe 
has  caused  the  State  of  New  York  to 
cling  to  old  traditions,  so  that  it  alone  of 
all  the  Northern  States  refuses  to  per- 
mit absolute  divorce  for  any  cause,  ex- 
cept the  so-called  canonical  ground 
of  crim.  con. 

California  divorce  laws  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  legislation  of  the 
majority  of  the  States  on  this  subject. 
To  those  readers  whose  ideas  of  divorce 
laws  are  derived  from  the  denunciation 
of  their  opponents,  these  provisions  may 
not  seem  so  unreasonable  after  all.  In 
addition  to  the  canonical  cause  above 
mentioned,  the  Civil  Code  of  California 


permits  divorce  for  the  following  six 
causes  :  extreme  cruelty,  desertion,  ne- 
glect to  provide,  habitual  intemperance, 
and  conviction  of  felony.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  causes  must  continue 
for  one  year ;  suit  may  be  brought  in  any 
county,  but  the  plaintiff  must  have  first 
resided  for  six  months  in  the  State. 
There  is  no  limited  divorce  here,  as  in 
New  York  and  some  few  other  States. 

Besides  California,  thirty-six  other 
States  allow  divorce  for  desertion,  while 
twenty-eight  of  them  permit  divorce  for 
either  drunkenness,  cruelty,  or  convic- 
tion of  a  felony.  Only  twelve,  however, 
allow  "failuretoprovide"  as  a  good  cause 
for  divorce.  Contrary  to  popular  opin- 
ion, Kentucky  seems  to  have  the  most 
generally  liberal  provision  ;  for  among 
its  causes  for  divorce  is  "  such  settled 
aversion  as  tends  to  destroy  all  peace 
and  happiness."  Conservative  South 
Carolina  has  no  divorce  laws.  Only 
those  who  are  rich  enough  to  pay  for  a 
special  divorce  act  by  the  legislature  can 
indulge  in  such  luxury  in  that  State. 

The  causes  that  are  now  revolutioniz- 
ing the  marriage  laws  in  Europe  are  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  those  that  have 
produced  our  American  divorce  laws. 
The  doctrine  that  marriage  is  a  civil 
contract  logically  results  in  the  doctrine 
that  such  contracts  should  be  regulated 
according  to  civil,  rather  than  canonical 
rules,  to  promote  the  temporal  happiness 
of  the  governed  —  which  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  our  government.  After  having 
once  proclaimed  that  marriage  is  but  a 
civil  contract,  provisions  are  in  order  to 
declare  what  extent  of  its  violation  by 
one  of  the  parties  will  entitle  the  other 
to  have  the  contract  dissolved.  This  is 
a  necessary  sequence,  and  indispensable 
to  all  legislation  thereon  ;  for  every  con- 
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tract,  even  that  of  partnership,  has 
some  law  to  provide  for  its  dissolution, 
where  one  of  the  parties  flagrantly  vio- 
lates it.  If  it  were  not  for  the  principle 
that  there  are  three  parties  to.  every  di- 
vorce suit,  —  the  wife,  the  husband,  and 
the  state,  and  for  the  additional  reason 
that  the  care  and  custody  of  minors  are 
frequently  involved,  the  rules  providing 
for  the  dissolution  of  contracts  general- 
ly might  be  held  to  apply.  In  England, 
the  interest  of  society  in  divorce  matters 
is  protected  by  an  officer  called  the  Proc- 
tor ;  but  with  us  this  duty  devolves  upon 
the  judge  who  tries  the  cause.  The  ob- 
ject of  this,  as  also  of  the  provision  that 
forbids  a  divorce  being  granted  by  mere 
default  of  the  defendant,  or  on  the  un- 
corroborated testimony  of  the  plaintiff, 
is  to  prevent  collusion.  As  a  matter 
of  practice,  however,  where  both  parties 
desire  the  divorce,  the  prevention  of 
collusion  is  an  impossibility.  Parties 
often  prearrange  any  apparent  cruelty 
or  desertion,  and  succeed  in  getting  a 
divorce  thereon.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  such  practice,  involving  as  it  does 
falsehood  and  prevarication,  cannot  be 
too  severely  censured.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  as  every  lawyer  knows, 
such  vices  characterize  nearly  every 
trial,  both  civil  and  criminal,  that  comes 
before  the  courts.  Neither  the  courts 
nor  the  bar  can  prevent  this. 

From  the  purely  ethical  standpoint, 
there  are  a  number  of  reasons  urged 
against  divorce  ;  foremost  among  which 
is,  that  too  common  divorce  degrades 
the  institution  of  marriage.  Now  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  institution 
of  marriage  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
social  system.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
unit  from  which  all  social  ties  and  co- 
hesion are  derived.  A  blow  aimed  at  it 
is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  very  heart  of  all 
the  institutions  of  our  civilization.  To 
its  decay,  in  older  times,  may  be  traced 
the  decline  and  fall  of  more  than  one 
great  nation  of  the  past.  To  its  influ- 
ence may  be  justly  traced  the  success 


of  all  the  Germanic  races.  On  its  in- 
tegrity will,  no  doubt,  in  the  future 
largely  depend  the  future  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  nation. 

Does  the  existence  of  our  divorce 
laws  imperil  this  institution  of  mar- 
riage ?  If  so,  then  abolish  divorce  laws, 
—  the  sooner,  the  better.  But  how  can 
divorce  laws  militate  against  this  insti- 
tution ?  The  cutting  off  of  the  rotten 
branches  cannot  injure  the  tree.  The 
destruction  of  false  coin  cannot  injure 
the  national  currency.  The  abrogation 
of  that  which  produces  misery  cannot 
surely  undermine  the  happiness  of  the 
prosperous.  Take  an  ordinary  example  : 
Two  persons  intermarry.  Afterwards 
the  husband,  without  cause,  deserts  the 
wife  and  children.  He  fails  to  main- 
tain even  the  outward  show  of  marriage. 
His  wife  and  little  ones  are  thrown 
upon  the  charities  of  the  world.  After 
both  the  appearance  and  substance  of 
marriage  have  been  already  destroyed, 
can  anyone  show  how  the  institution  of 
marriage  is  honored  by  keeping  up  this 
status  ?  Can  anyone  show  how  it  can 
be  injured  by  freeing  the  injured  wife 
from  the  incubus  of  a  tie  that  in  reality 
has  already  ceased  to  exist  ?  Or  take 
the  husband  who,  for  some  felony,  has 
been  consigned  to  a  state  prison  for  life. 
Can  anyone  explain  how  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  marriage  relation  between 
him  and  the  wife  he  has  thus  disgraced 
encourages  the  institution  of  marriage  ? 
Nay,  in  such  cases,  the  divorce  operates 
as  a  furnace  to  destroy  the  dross,  purify 
the  marriage  relation,  and  limit  it  to 
what  it  should  be, —  an  actual  union  of 
man  and  woman.  Of  course,  to  those 
who  estimate  the  marriage  relation  for 
its  form  alone,  or  as  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  sexes,  this  argument  has  no 
weight.  Nor  is  this  intended  to  meet 
their  idea. 

If  it  is  said  that  divorces  injure  socie- 
ty, the  answer  is  that  society  cannot  be 
injured  by  that  which  but  separates  the 
false  from  the  real.  The  scandals  and 
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miseries  of  unhappy  marriages  reflect 
far  more  upon  our  social  life  than  do 
divorces.  Marriage,  as  a  symbol  of  what 
is  best  in  our  lives,  cannot  be  injured  by 
the  elimination  of  that  which  is  but  its 
spurious  counterfeit.  As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  an  army  is  weakened  by 
sending  away  the  sick  and  the  disaffect- 
ed. Divorce,  by  lessening  the  number 
of  existing  unhappy  marriages,  increas- 
es the  proportion  of  existing  happy  mar- 
riages, and  this  is  surely  beneficial  to 
society. 

Assuming,  however,  that  divorces 
sometimes  injure  our  social  fabric,  it 
does  not  follow  that  divorce  should  be 
abolished.  No  one  will  deny  that  there 
are  those  who  are  so  miserably  mated 
that  either  death  or  divorce  would  be  a 
relief.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  divorce  sometimes  relieves 
from  much  misery,  which  is  only  anoth- 
er way  of  saying  that  divorce  in  some 
cases  promotes  happiness.  Now,  as  the 
sole  object  of  government  is  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  governed,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  divorce  laws  are  im- 
proper. If  it  be  said  that  divorce  laws 
ought  to  be  discouraged  because  they 
are  injurious  to  society,  this  is  but  beg- 
ging the  question,  by  assuming  one  of 
the  points  in  dispute. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  di- 
vorce question  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  children  of  the  marriage  sought  to 
be  dissolved.  Divorce  nearly  always 
makes  them  as  badly  off  as  if  half  or- 
phans, —  sometimes  worse.  When  there 
is  any  community  property,  the  law  in- 
tends that  it  shall  be  devoted  to  their 
support,  —  a  good  intention  that,  like 
many  others,  is  often  doomed  to  defeat. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  divorce  of 
its  parents  is  often  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  moral  nature  of  the  child.  Yet  the 
state  of  affairs  which  renders  divorce 
necessary  is  often  more  demoralizing  to 
children  than  either  divorce  or  its  re- 
sults. Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
the  father  who  habitually  beats  or  other- 


wise abuses  his  wife  in  the  presence  of 
their  children ;  or  the  case  where  the 
wife  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong 
drink,  or  even  where  the  parents  live  a 
"  cat  and  dog  life  "  —  it  may  be  safely 
said  here,  that  even  for  the  little  ones 
the  divorce  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
occur. 

The  confusion  resulting  from  a  con- 
flict of  authority,  the  absence  of  all  pa- 
rental respect,  the  evil  example  of  con- 
tinued quarrels  or  even  of  vicious  indul- 
gences, are  something  worse  than  half 
orphanage,  or  even  the  fate  of  being  the 
children  of  a  divorced  couple.  This 
side  of  the  matter  has  somehow  been 
persistently  ignored  by  those  who  have 
treated,  on  this  topic ;  but  nothing  is 
more  apparent  than  that  miserable  do- 
mestic discord  has  the  most  serious  re- 
sult upon  the  children,  an  effect  which 
some  think  is  even  prenatal  in  its  influ- 
ence. 

It  remains  to  observe  the  effect  of 
divorce  upon  the  parties  themselves.  I 
think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
limited  divorce  known  as  "  divorce  from 
bed  and  board  "  has  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence. Under  it  the  woman  is  "neith- 
er maid,  wife,  nor  widow,"  and  becomes 
a  social  anomaly.  As  before  remarked, 
there  is  no  such  divorce  in  California, 
and  it  exists  in  only  a  few  states.  Di- 
vorce in  California  and  in  most  of  the 
western  states  severs  the  matrimonial 
ties  as  effectually  as  death  itself.  What- 
ever may  be  the  theoretical  argument  to 
the  contrary,  the  actual  result  shows 
that  women  made  widows  by  divorce 
hold  their  own  in  every  way  with  those 
who  have  been  made  so  by  death.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  divorced  woman  is  found 
to  be  mixed  up  in  any  of  the  scandals  so 
common  in  our  time.  It  may  be  that 
experience  has  taught  them  to  be  cau- 
tious and  discreet.  The  social  status  of 
a  person  does  not  now  seem  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  knowledge  that  he  or  she  has 
been  through  the  divorce  court.  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  divorces  are  common 
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has  caused  all  distinctions  of  this  kind 
to  be  removed  long  ago.  Many  among 
them  who  again  venture  upon  the  sea  of 
matrimonyseem  to  bring  with  them  that 
ripened  experience  which  they  have 
learned  in  the  sad  school  of  misery,  and, 
it  may  be,  makes  them  more  apprecia- 
tive of  kindness  and  affection  from  their 
new  spouses.  Anyhow,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  general  effect  of  divorce 
upon  the  moral  natures  of  those  who  ob- 
tain it  is  at  all  demoralizing 

A  movement  has  recently  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  East,  professedly  to  have 
divorce  laws  made  uniform,  by  having 
them  relegated  exclusively  to  the  feder- 
al government.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  public  opinion  is  so  diverse  as  to 
have  seven  causes  for  which  divorce  may 
be  granted  in  one  state,  and  no  divorce 
law  at  all  in  another,  the  experiment  of 
attempting  a  uniform  law  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  political  concord.  Perhaps 
time  may  itself  bring  about  greater  uni- 
formity, but  any  attempt  to  produce  it 
now  is  simply  premature.  Besides,  the 
reasons  seeming  to  call  for  a  national 
divorce  law  are  more  notional  than  actu- 
al. The  federal  courts  are  not  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  trial  of  divorce  matters. 
They  are  too  far  removed  from  the  peo- 
ple. Their  costs  are  excessively  heavy, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  last  national 
bankrupt  law.  Any  law,  however  good, 
so  administered  that  its  benefits  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  every  one,  rich  and 
poor,  is  at  best  but  class  legislation.  If 
the  object  of  the  movement  is  to  dimin- 
ish divorces,  by  making  divorce  courts 
less  accessible,  it  may  be  attained  in  this 
manner,  but  it  will  surely  be  securing 
the  object  by  most  unworthy  means. 

Some  believe  that  the  public  senti- 
ment that  upholds  our  divorce  laws  is 
the  result  of  the  growth  of  irreligion. 
This  pessimistic  view  of  the  matter  will 
hardly  be  borne,  out  by  the  facts.  Nor 
is  it  yet  true  that  divorce  laws  are  the 
result  of  lax  morality.  Rigid  divorce 
laws  are  no  index  to  public  morality. 


The  most  immoral  countries  in  Europe 
are  those  that  have  no  divorce  laws 
whatever.  It  might  be  correct  to  say 
that  the  growth  of  divorce  laws  in  both 
Europe  and  America  is  commensurate 
with  the  decay  of  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ences. This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  decay  of  religion,  but  rather  a  skep- 
ticism as  to  ecclesiastical  interpretations 
of  certain  passages  in  the  bible.  Thus 
the  doctrine  that,  except  for  one  single 
cause,  divorce  is  contrary  to  the  scrip- 
tures ceased  to  be  generally  believed, 
in  like  manner  as  the  belief  in  a  mater- 
ial hell  of  fire  and  brimstone.  In  both 
cases,  "the  common  sense  of  most  "  tri- 
umphed over  scholastic  argument,  and 
revolted  against  conclusions,  one  of 
which  consigned  the  victim  to  a  hopeless 
life  of  torment  here,  and  the  other  to  an 
endless  life  of  torment  beyond. 

To  hold  that  outside  of  violating  the 
seventh  commandment  a  spouse  can 
commit  no  villiany,  can  do  no  act,  can 
contract  no  habit  however  disgusting, 
can  inflict  no  cruelty  however  great  or 
humiliating,  that  will  warrant  a  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  is  to  hold  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  government  is  to  "  per- 
petuate cruelty  in  certain. cases." 

To  hold  that  the  founder  of  Christian- 
ity ever  so  taught,  is  to  put  such  a  forced 
construction  on  His  words  as  no  modern 
court  would  ever  dare  to  apply  to  the 
language  of  a  statute.  Because  He,  in 
commenting  upon  a  barbarous  law  which 
permitted  a  man  to  drive  away  his  wife 
and  call  such  expulsion  divorce,  declared 
it  to  be  no  divorce  at  all,  the  dogma  is 
deduced*  that  all  divorce  (except  for  a 
singlecause)isforbiddeninthe  Scripture. 
The  condition  of  affairs,  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  occasion  and  the  reason  which 
by  every  canon  of  hermauentics  ought  to 
be  considered,  in  construing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  speaker,  all  are  ignored 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  securing  a 
clean-cut  decision.  Ordinarily  it  would 
appear  that  the  words  used  were  intend- 
ed to  apply  only  to  the  arbitrary  mode  of 
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divorcement,  which  violated  the  funda- 
mental maxim,  "That  no  man  can  sit  in 
judgment  in  his  own  cause."  This  prin- 
ciple is  the  corner  stone  of  all  govern- 
ment,f  or  it  is  only  in  the  most  savage  state 
that  men  redress  their  own  wrongs  by 
either  penalties  or  reprisals.  Its  palpa- 
ble violation,  in  permitting  a  man  to 
drive  off  his  wife,  was  Doubtless  what 
called  forth  the  denunciation  of  the  Naz- 
arene.  Divorce,  as  we  understand  it, 
could  not  be  referred  to,  because  it  did 
not  exist  in  those  days.  Many  biblical 
critics,  and  recently  Count  Tolstoi'  (in 
his  book,  entitled  "  My  Religion  ")  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  words 
"  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication" 
are  spurious,  as  there  are  no  such  words 
in  the  oldest  New  Testament  manu- 
scripts. This  is  not  improbable,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  death  and  not 
divorce,  was  the  penalty  of  fornication, 
under  the  Jewish  law.  If  this  view  is 
correct  then  the  position  I  have  taken 
becomes  yet  stronger,  by  reason  of  the 
necessary  absurdity  of  the  opposite  po- 
sition. 

As  well  might  the  denunciation  of  a 
Russian  patriot  against  his  government 
be  construed  as  a  fling  at  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  If  the  dog- 
matic construction  of  the  language  of 
Christ  is  correct,  then  the  same  mode  of 
construction  would  allow  a  man  to  drive 
away  his  wife  for  a  certain  cause,  and 
by  simply  giving  her  a  letter  to  that  ef- 
fect, be  free  to  marry  again  without  fur- 
ther ceremony.  Reason  revolts  as  much 
from  one  interpretation  as  from  the  oth- 
er. It  is  not  argument,  yet  it  is'a  curious 
fact,  that  those  who  rail  most  strongly 
against  divorce  in  the  abstract,  when 
their  own  happiness  requires  it,  seem 
as  ready  as  any  one  else  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  liberality  of  our  divorce 
laws,  by  having  their  own  matrimonial 
knots  severed  ;  no  doubt,  too,  with  entire 
conscientiousness.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  ecclesiastical  method  adopted  in 
construing  this  portion  of  scripture  has 


formerly  been  used  also  with  great  effect 
in  upholding  the  doctrine  that  human 
slavery  was  authorized  by  the  bible. 

If  divorce  laws  were  injurious  to  mar- 
riage, then  they  would  lower  the  tone  of 
married  life.  But  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  compared  with  European  countries, 
where  divorces  are  rare,  America  stands 
favorably  as  to  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages where  conjugal  love  reigns  su- 
preme. European  parents,  as  a  rule, 
exhaust  on  their  children  all  their  affec- 
tion —  a  beautiful  instinct,  but  still  only 
an  instinct,  common  to  the  animal  king- 
dom But  genuine  love,  as  the  poets 
describe  it,  is  there  much  rarer  between 
husband  and  wife  than  with  us.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  lesser  appreciation  of 
women,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  more 
stolid  or  commonplace  character  of  both 
men  and  women  ;  which  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  our  people  have  keen- 
er sensibilities,  and  greater  capacity  for 
conjugal  love.  "• 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  ten- 
dency towards  a  broader  education  and 
enlargement  of  the  industrial  sphere  of 
woman  tends  to  make  her  sex  less  fitted 
for  married  life.  This  is  probably  true 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  maternal  duties ; 
but  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wifely  compan- 
ionship it  is  wholly  false.  Contact  with 
the  outer  world  makes  a  woman  wiser 
and  better  than  the  old  fashioned  seclu- 
sion of  the  home.  It  teaches  her  self- 
reliance  and  self-control,  something  not 
always  taught  elsewhere.  It  broadens 
her  ideas,  it  deepens  her  knowledge  of 
life,  and  destroys  that  lack  of  sympathy 
and  of  responsiveness  towards  her  hus- 
band and  his  affairs,  which  drives  so 
many  men  to  spend  their  leisure  mo- 
ments away  from  home. 

The  so-called  incompatibility  of  dispo- 
sition that  so  often  leads  to  the  divorce 
court  is  more  often  acquired  than  natu- 
ral. After  the  honeymoon  is  over,  the 
married  pair  settle  down  to  a  humdrum 
existence,  from  which  all  those  little  per- 
sonal attentions  towards  each  other, 
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that  won  each  other's  hearts  before  mar- 
riage, are  cast  aside.  This  is  gradually 
succeeded  by  indifference,  and  subse- 
quently by  aversion.  The  total  absorption 
of  the  husband  in  business,  and  of  the 
wife  in  household  cares  or  society,  are 
perhaps  oftenest  the  primary  cause  of 
marital  disaffection.  Other  causes  fol- 
low. In  addition  to  this,  a  change  fre- 
quently comes  in  tastes  and  ideals  in 
either  one  or  the  other,  which  under- 
mines the  original  attachment,  and 
leaves  the  marriage  a  mere  household 
partnership.  All  this  of  course  is  very 
wrong,  but  it  is  not  always  plain  who  is 
to  blame.  The  worst  evil  of  today  in 
relation  to  marriage  is  the  fostering  by 
rostrum  and  press  of  the  morbid  passion 
of  jealousy.  I  say  passion,  because  it 
clearly  comes  from  the  animal  side  of 
human  nature,  as  may  be  seen  in  its  ex- 
hibition among  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest.  It  is  certainly  not  the  product 
of  the  brain.  Yet  it  is  so  highly  cher- 
ished that  its  absence  is  accounted  as 
bad  as  the  absence  of  patriotism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  caused  more  blood 
to  flow  than  even  patriotism.  There  is 
this  difference  —  that  jealousy  has  nev- 
er been  of  any  benefit  to  any  one,  or 
any  class  of  persons,  whatever. 

In  ancient  time  it  was  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  the  murders  perpetrated  by  our 
druidical  ancestors  to  say  that  they  were 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  ;  so  in  our  times  it 
is  in  nearly  every  case  considered  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  murder  to  claim  that 
it  was  caused  by  jealousy.  Thus  jeal- 
ousy has  become  the  Moloch  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  man  who  has 
killed  his  fellow  for  any  cause  has  only 
to  show  that  the  killing  was  in  his  opin- 
ion a  just  sacrifice  to  the  great  god  of 
jealousy.  However  thin  the  pretext, 
the  verdict  will  probably  be  the  same. 

It  cannot  be  said  I  think  that  our  di- 
vorce laws  are  not  a  partial  antidote  for 
the  brutalities  and  murders  that  grow 
out  of  domestic  infelicity.  To  those  who 
consider  violence  better  than  divorce,  I 


have  nothing  to  say.  To  those  who  con- 
sider divorce  laws  as  tending  to  relieve 
the  pressure  that  causes  such  crimes,  I 
need  add  nothing  further  than  to  remind 
them  that,  after  all,  numerous  arguments 
can  be  used  on  the  other  side  of  the 
divorce  question. 

There  is  beyond  doubt  room  for  re- 
form in  our  divorce  laws,  but  in  my 
opinion,  more  in  the  direction  of  prop- 
erty than  of  personal  rights.  In  some 
cases  also,  perhaps  as  to  the  custody  of 
children.  As  it  now  stands,  a  wife  can 
by  a  divorce  gain  more  of  the  community 
property  than  she  can  by  the  death  of  her 
husband.  In  many  cases  the  party  get- 
ting a  divorce  receives  two-thirds  of  such 
property,  however  large  it  may  be.  In 
some  instances  all,  or  nearly  all.  Of 
course  such  a  law  promotes  divorces,  and 
creates  an  incentive  in  these  days  of 
gain  —  sometimes  far  stronger  than  per- 
sonal dislike.  Analysis  of  the  reason 
given  for  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  shows 
it  to  be  more  sentimental  than  rational. 
An  equal  division  of  property  ought  in 
all  cases  to  suffice.  Anything  more, 
simply  places  a  premium  on  divorce. 

The  doctrine  that  after  a  wife  has  se- 
cured a  divorce  she  may  compel  her 
whilom  husband  to  support  her  from  his 
subsequent  earnings,  even  after  he  has 
remarried,  is  another  absurdity  of  the 
laws  of  today.  To  say  nothing  of  its  in- 
justice from  an  ethical  standpoint  —  a 
matter  that  has  been  denounced  by  one  of 
the  ablest  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
— it  tends  to  encourage  unnecessary  di- 
vorce, and  should  be  abrogated.  No  doubt 
the  object  of  these  legal  provisions  is 
partly  to  punish  the  guilty  party,  but  as  a 
general  rule  civil  courts  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  instruments  of  punitive  decis- 
ions, for  this  is  the  province  of  criminal 
jurisdiction.  If  their  adoption  is  intend- 
ed to  discourage  divorce, —  the  actual  re- 
sult is  as  I  have  shown,  to  defeat  their 
own  object,  and  promote  a  desire  for 
divorce  from  the  most  unworthy  of  all 
motives. 

A.  Burrows. 
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MODERN  JOURNALISM. 


MODERN  Journalism  is  a  modern  de- 
velopment. It  is  only  within  a  compar- 
atively few  years  that  the  newspaper 
has  become  the  journal ;  that  the  pres- 
entation of  news  has  become  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  exhibition  of  journal- 
istic enterprise.  The  journalist,  or  as 
he  prefers  to  be  called,  with  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  affectation  of  simplicity,  the 
"  newspaper  man,"  has  standards  of  his 
own  by  which  he  judges  everything,  and 
these  standards  do  not  always  corres- 
pond with  those  of  the  public.  The  trade 
of  journalism  is  something  like  the  the- 
atrical profession,  in  that  the  performer 
is  separated  frorq  his  audience,  and  can 
but  imperfectly  know  how  his  perform- 
ance impresses  them.  The  actor  is  apt 
to  mistake  the  empty-headed  applause 
of  the  gallery  for  the  sober  approval  of 
the  dress  circle,  and  to  exaggerate  that 
which  is  worst  in  his  art,  because  it  calls 
forth  a  ready  response  from  the  noisy 
portion  of  his  audience.  The  journal- 
ist is  even  more  completely  isolated. 
He  cannot  come  into  touch  with  the  read- 
er except  through  the  imperfect  medium 
of  the  business  office. 

Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  an  artific- 
ial habit  of  thought  should  fasten  itself 
upon  him  ;  that  he  should  look  upon  ev- 
eryday happenings  from  the  newspaper 
man's  point  of  view,  and  cannot  see  them 
as  they  impress  ordinary  humanity.  An 
item  of  news  strikes  him  as  important  in 
proportion  to  its  opportunities  for  a  sen- 
sation. A  hanging  is  not  for  him  an  ex- 
piation of  a  wrong  against  society,  but 
a  column-and-a-half  sensation  ;  a  cyclone 
is  not  a  disaster  rendered  tragic  by  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  but  a 
"four-head  story." 

It  is  claimed  that  the  modern  journal 
is  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  do- 
ings of  humanity  during  the  twenty-four 


hours  preceding  its  publication.  All  the 
inventions  of  science,  all  the  powers  of 
nature,  are  called  into  its  service  ;  the 
news  of  the  city  is  collected  by  an  army 
of  reporters,  the  news  of  the  world  is 
brought  by  the  telegraph  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  trained  writers  are 
there  to  present  well-matured  opinions 
on  the  happenings  of  the  day,  the  whole 
is  arranged  and  systematized  by  one  of 
the  most  perfect  machines  of  modern 
civilization.  Yet  when  all  is  done,  and 
the  result  comes  before  the  people,  the 
view  of  the  activity  of  humanity  that  is 
presented  is  warped  and  distorted  by 
reflection  from  the  journalistic  mind,  as 
from  the  uneven  surface  of  a  mirror. 

To  judge  from  the  relative  promi- 
nence with  which  events  are  presented 
in  the  modern  journal,  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  therefore  the  highest,  activity 
of  humanity  is  a  prize  fight,  a  horse  race, 
or  a  baseball  game.  The  well-digested 
plan  of  some  leading  statesman,  a  dis- 
covery of  science  or  a  work  of  philoso- 
phy, is  dismissed  with  a  few  obscurely 
placed  lines,  though  it  may  be  destined 
to  influence  the  thought  of  the  world. 
The  spicy  details  of  a  divorce,  or  the 
sickening  particulars  of  a  murder,  are 
spread  out  over  a  column,  illustrated 
by  pictures  whose  artistic  deficiencies 
constitute  them  an  abuse  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

Not  only  is  the  perspective  thus  dis- 
torted, but  the  class  of  news  that  is 
gathered  with  most  care  is  just  the  class 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  publish  at 
all.  "  What  the  public  want  "  is  the  test 
in  determining  what  shall  be  published, 
as  well  as  in  deciding  the  space  that  shall 
be  given  to  it ;  and  like  a  pampered 
child,  the  public  is  fed  upon  the  sweets 
cf  sensation  until  it  is  surfeited.  It  is 
from  this  principle  that  the  public  should 
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I  have  what  it  wants,  that  many  of  the 
[worst  features  of  modern  journalism 
[arise.  The  details  of  private  scandals, 
[that  formerly  were  the  exclusive  prop- 
lerty  of  slender-witted  country  gossips, 
[are  now  considered  legitimate  subjects 
[for  newspaper  discussion.  The  public, 
I  with  a  morbid,  vulgar  curiosity  which 
[has  been  fostered  by  newspaper  sensa- 
tionalism, desires  to  know  why  Smith 
land  his  wife  have  separated,  and  there- 
pore  the  Morning  Enterprise  sends  a  re- 
[porter  to  interview  both  parties.  "  The 
[public  wants  to  know  "  is  supposed  to  be 
[a  key  to  unlock  the  lips  of  both,  and  it 
[is  amusing  to  note  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion of  the  reporter  when  Smith  or  his 
[wife  refuses  to  disclose  their  private 
[affairs. 

It  is  upon  the  same  ground  that  the 
[newspaper  man  justifies  his  delving  in 
[the  dregs  of  society.  Details  however 
[prurient  are  dragged  forth  with  savage 
[exultation,  and  exhibited  to  the  public 
[gaze  as  examples  of  journalistic  enter- 
prise. Does  it  ever  occur  to  these  pur- 
veyors of  scandal  and  brutality,  that  the 
[same  excuse  may  be  offered  by  those 
[who  sell  obscene  literature  ?  The  pan- 
[deringto  the  lowest  passions  of  human- 
ity is  always  profitable  from  a  purely 
[material  standpoint.  What  higher  right 
[has  the  newspaper  to  cater  to  the  brut- 
|ish  side  of  humanity  than  the  vendor  of 
[prurient  literature  ?  Is  a  disgusting  and 
[degrading  detail  purified  by  the  fact  that 
i  it  is  part  of  an  actual  occurrence  instead 
lof  the  creation  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion ? 

-  And  to  cater  to  this  depraved  appetite 
•for  sensation,  the  newspaper  man  is  sel- 
Idom  restrained  by  the  necessities  of 
Itruth.  Interesting  details  are  easily 
[jmanufactured,  and  the  report  can  be 
Imade  so  much  more  readable  by  the  ad- 
Idition  of  a  little  fiction.  A  recent 
Iwriter,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
||journalism,  declares  that  this  fictitious 
[garnishing  is  the  only  real  ground  for 
| objection  to  sensationalism  :  that  if  the 


sensation  is  true,  it  is  the  best  possible 
news.  And  this  is  typical  of  the  wrong 
point  of  view  of  the  modern  journalist. 
The  best  possible  ne'ws  is  the  most  im- 
portant news,  not  the  most  sensational. 

So  far  from  the  fictitious  element  be- 
ing the  only  objectionable  feature  of 
thismodern  sensationalism, it  is  the  least 
objectionable.  In  fact,  the  more  ficti- 
tious element  enters,  the  less  harm  the 
sensation  does.  The  pain  and  suffering 
that  have  been  wrought  by  this  relent- 
less search  for  sensation  are  incalculable. 
Many  a  life  has  been  ruined  by  the  pub- 
lication of  facts  with  which  the  public 
had  no  concern  ;  many  a  heart  has  ached 
because  of  the  efforts  of  a  reporter  to 
crowd  in  by  the  deathbed  of  a  father  or 
husband,  in  order  that  the  public  might 
see  the  dying  moments  of  one  whose 
misfortune  it  was  to  be  famous.  By  all 
means,  if  we  must  have  such  journalistic 
enterprise,  let  it  expend  its  force  in  the 
production  of  fiction. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  public  do  not 
want  these  things.  The  noisy  portion 
of  the  public,  the  "gallery  element," 
may  desire  them  ;  but  the  sober,  respect- 
able part  of  the  community  is  disgusted, 
by  them,  and  would  gladly  avoid  having 
the  chronicle  of  vice  thrust  upon  them 
with  the  news  that  they  really  desire 
to  know  about.  They  buy  the  paper 
with  all  its  defects,  because  it  is  a  lesser 
evil  than  to  go  without  the  news. 

Another  feature  of  modern  journalism 
is  less  offensive,  but  scarcely  less  of  a 
nuisance.  This  is  the  Sunday  edition. 
To  be  obliged  to  search  through  the 
Sunday  edition  of  a  city  paper  to  find 
the  news  is  a  positive  misfortune.  The 
Sunday  edition  occupies  a  position  be-, 
tween  the  daily  paper  proper  and  a  cheap, 
low-class  magazine.  The  news  is  there, 
if  you  can  find  it,  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  is  on  week  days.  But  mixed  with  it  is 
a  vast  amount  of  matter,  of  varying  de- 
grees of  merit.  There  are  fiction,  his- 
tory, science,  travel,  humor,  fashions, 
and  "  fakes,"  in  inextricable  confusion. 
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The  worst  feature  of  this  distinctive 
Sunday  edition  element  in  the  papers  is 
the  attempt  to  interest  the  public  by 
making  them  feel  that  they  have  some 
part  in  making  up  the  paper.  This  feat- 
ure will  be  most  easily  understood  by 
referring  to  the  "  What  is  your  Ideal  ? " 
series  now  running  in  the  Sunday  Ex- 
aminer, and  started  some  time  ago  in 
the  New  York  Morning  Journal.  The 
scheme  has  been  worked  longer  in  the 
New  York  papers  than  it  has  here,  the 
New  York  World  being  the  worst  of- 
fender. During  the  World's  Fair  excite- 
ment in  that  city,  the  World  had  column 
after  column  of  suggestions  fora  feature 
of  the  fair  that  should  rival  the  Eiffel 
Tower  in  novelty.  Most  of  the  sugges- 
tions were  stupid,  and  the  whole  made 
very  uninteresting  reading.  The  latest 
example  of  this  class  of  journalistic  en- 
terprise is  a  ballot  to  discover  the  most 
popular  policeman  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  about  four  columns  being 
devoted  each  Sunday  to  giving  the  list 
of  the  names  of  policemen,  with  the  vote 
that  each  has  received. 

The  advantage  to  the  newspaper  of 
this  class  of  enterprise  lies  in  the  prob- 
ability of  each  person  who  has  written 
to  the  paper  on  the  subject  buying  the 
paper  until  his  contribution  has  been 
printed.  It  is  also  very  useful  on  the 
score  of  economy,  because  nothing  is 
paid  for  the  department  except  the  sal- 
ary of  the  editor  who  manages  it,  and, 
of  course,  the  time  of  the  reporters  who 
are  detailed  to  fill  in  readable  letters  to 
relieve  the  dreary  waste  of  contributed 
matter. 

To  the  outsider,  whose  contribution 
to  the  paper  amounts  to  five  cents  a  copy, 
it  does  seem  as  though  something  better 
might  be  accomplished.  Mechanically 
and  administratively,  the  modern  news- 
paper approaches  perfection.  But  in 
fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its  existence  it 
falls  far  short  of  what  it  should  be.  It 
is  of  course  trite  to  speak  of  the  mission 
of  the  press.  But  it  has  a  duty  to  the 


community  by  which  it  is  supported,  not  I 
less  than  the  duty  owed  by  every  indi-  j 
viclual  in  the  community.     The   news-  1 
paper,  not  less  than  the  individual,  owesB 
it  to  society  that  it  shall  be  respectable,  I 
and  that  it  shall  do  the  greatest  possible  I 
amount  of  good  while  doing  the  least  I 
possible  amount  of  harm.     It  owes  to  I 
its  readers  the  duty  to  serve  them  as  1 
well  as  possible,  and  to  be  honest  in  its  I 
presentation  of  the  news.     Opinions  it  1 
should  have,  and  these  opinions  should  1 
emanate  from  the  editorial  department,* 
not  from  the  business  office.     It  would! 
probably  surprise  some  newspaper  man- 
agers to  know  how  little  a  subscriber  is  I 
deterred  from  purchasing  the  paper  be-  , 
cause  of  his  disagreement  with  its  edi-J 
torial  opinions.     Just  one   example  of  \ 
this  may  be  presented.     There  are  in  I 
San  Francisco  two  rival  papers,  one  pro-  j 
fessing  to  be  republican,  and  the  other! 
democratic.     The  former  is  outspoken  I 
and  courageous  in  its  political  opinions,  I 
though  partisan,  and  has  its  news  col- 
umns arranged  systematically  ;  the  oth- 
er fears  to  alienate  subscribers  by  ex-J 
pressing  political  opinions,  and  sacrifices  -1 
arrangement   to    sensation.       From    a  * 
somewhat  extended  investigation  among  1 
personal  acquaintances,  I  should  say  the  j 
republican  paper  has  more  subscribers  * 
among  democrats  than  has  the  demo- 
cratic paper,  while  certainly  the  latter 
is  more  despised. 

But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
discuss  what  a  newspaper  should  be,  but 
to  point  out  some  of  the  most  glaring  1 
abuses  of  modern  journalism,  and  it 
may  be  closed  by  mentioning  one  of  the 
worst  of  these.  This  is  the  license  giv- ' 
en  to  reporters  to  satisfy  their  personal  \ 
dislikes  in  the  columns  of  the  press. 
This  of  course  does  not  occur  with  the 
consent  of  the  editor,  but  that  it  does 
occur  is  known  to  every  person  having 
any  acquaintance  with  the  papers  of  this 
city.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  editor  to 
prevent  it  by  efficient  supervision,  as. 
can  be  done  if  the  stand  will  be  taken. 
H.  Elton  Smith. 
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THE  agricultural  interests  of  this  coun- 
try at  one  time  overshadowed  all  other 
[interests  to  such  an  extent  that  the  at- 
Itention  of  statesmen  was  directed  to 
jschemes  for  the  development  of  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  most  con- 
spicuous result  of  these  efforts  was  the 
establishment  of  the  protective  system 
of  taxation.  By  raising  the  price  of  man- 
ufactured articles,  manufacturing  inter- 
ests were  developed  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  desired  variety  of  indus- 
tries was  secured.  This  result  was  gained 
perhaps  at  an  earlier  day  than  it  would 
have  been  secured  had  natural  laws  been 
allowed  to  operate,  but  it  was  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  community  that  overbal- 
anced any  gain  from  the  anticipation  of 
the  development,  and  it  has  required  all 
the  wonderful  resources  of,  the  country 
to  ward  off  the  disastrous  effects  that 
might  have  resulted. 

But  in  one  way  the  protective  system 
has  been  more  than  successful.  The 
farmers,  as  consumers  of  all  classes  of 
manufactured  articles,  have  had  the  nat- 
ural profits  of  their  industry  cut  down, 
because  the  increased  price  of  what  they 
buy  has  decreased  the  purchasing  power 
of  what  they  produce.  In  this  manner 
the  farmers  have  become  steadily  less 
prosperous,  while  the  manufacturers 
have  steadily  become  more  so.  Thus 
the  prominence  of  agricultural  interests 
has  been  wiped  out,  and  to  this  extent 
the  plans  of  the  protective  statesmen 
have  been  successful. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  they  saw 
that  they  had  been  too  successful.  The 
farmers  were  becoming  poor,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits 
of  the  protective  tax.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  taxes  were  levied  on  raw 
materials  and  the  products  of  the  farms. 
Protective  taxation  had  fostered  manu- 
factures :  why  should  it  not  be  equally 


effective  in  establishing  the  desired 
equilibrium  between  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  ?  So  reasoned 
these  statesmen,  but  they  failed  to  take 
into  account  one  important  factor.  A 
tax  on  imports  is  effective  only  when  the 
production  of  the  taxed  article  in  the 
country  is  less  than  the  demand.  The 
price  of  an  article  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of 
the  most  expensive  part  of  the  supply 
that  meets  the  demand.  Where  a  part 
of  that  supply  comes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  government  may  increase  the 
price  of  the  whole  supply  by  taxing  the 
imported  portion.  This  principle  is  ele- 
mentary, it  is  true ;  but  like  many  ele- 
mentary principles  it  is  often  lost  sight 
of  in  the  discussion  of  economic  prob- 
lems. Its  application  in  the  present 
case  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  produce  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  products. 

And  where  a  surplus  is  produced  an- 
other elementary  law  comes  into  opera- 
tion, which  is  also  frequently  ignored. 
Take  the  case  of  wheat,  and  let  us  take 
small  numbers  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion that  always  lies  in  millions  and 
billions.  Suppose  the  demand  for  wheat 
in  the  United  States  to  be  represented- 
by  1,000,  and  the  production  by  1,600^ 
The  excess  of  supply  would  result  either 
in  each  farmer  being  left  with  forty  bush- 
els of  wheat  unsold  out  of  every  hun- 
dred that  he  produced,  or  in  a  reduction 
of  the  price  until  the  demand  would 
equal  the  supply.  As  long  as  the  price 
was  higher  in  this  country  than  in  for- 
eign countries,  none  would  be  exported 
to  secure  the  lower  price  there.  But  in 
order  that  the  demand  should  'absorb 
the  600  bushels  of  excess,  the  price 
would  have  to  fall  below  that  in  foreign 
countries,  and  before  this  price  was 
reached  the  excess  would  be  exported. 

1  The  percentage  of  wheat  exported  in  1880  was  40. 18, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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By  the  inevitable  operation  of  this 
simple  law,  the  price  of  all  articles  that 
we  produce  an  excess  of  is  regulated  by 
the  price  of  those  articles  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  while  by  the  action  of  the  tariff 
tlu-  price  of  articles  of  which  we  produce 
a  supply  just  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
demand  is  regulated  by  the  price  in  this 
country.  In  the  case  where  we  just 
meet  the  demand,  the  cost  of  production 
here  fixes  the  price  ;  where  we  produce 
:han  the  demand,  the  price  is  equal 
to  that  in  foreign  countries,  plus  the 
tariff  duty. 

We  produce  an  excess  of  agricultural 
products  each  year,  and  thus  the  price 
of  what  the  farmer  sells  is  fixed  by  the 
price  in  foreign  countries  ;  while  of  most 
of  the  articles  that  the  farmer  buys  we 
do  not  produce  an  excess,  and  therefore 
to  the  extent  of  his  purchases  he  is 
harmed  by  the  protective  tariff.  These 
facts  are  obvious  to  any  one  who  will 
but  think,  but  many  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding even  the  farmers  themselves, 
deny  them. 

The  fact  that  the  farmer  is  not  pros- 
perous is,  however,  too  patent  for  denial. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  farmer  making  a 
fortune  from  his  farm,  such  as  the  bar- 
ons of  industry  .frequently  make  from 
their  manufactures  ?  And  in  order  to 
overcome  this  condition  of  affairs,  what 
is  claimed  as  an  entirely  new  system  of 
finance  has  been  proposed  by  a  senator 
from  this  State. 

Briefly  stated,  Senator  Stanford's 
scheme,  as  outlined  in  his  resolutions, 
and  the  remarks  made  by  him  at  the 
time  of  their  introduction,  is  as  follows  : 
Money  is  to  be  advanced  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  farmers,  secured  by  mort- 
gages  on  the  farms.  The  loan  is  to  be 
equal  to  not  more  than  one  half  or  one 
quarter  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  farm, 
to  draw  one  or  two  per  cent  interest ;  is 
to  be  paid  in  paper  money,  which  is 
made  a  legal  tender,  and  may  be  called  in 
at  any  time  by  the  government,  upon 
reasonable  notice,  to  avoid  an  over-issue. 


In  effect,  the  plan  amounts  to  an  unlim- 
ited issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  secured 
by  the  agricultural  land  values  of  the 
country ;  but  it  is  to  be  issued  to  one 
particular  class  of  the  community,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 

This  plan  has  been  hailed  by  a  part  of 
the  press,  and  by  an  even  more  exten- 
sive part  of  the  community,  as  the  great 
financial  discovery  of  the  century  ;  com- 
bining as  it  does  a  solution  of  the  prob- , 
lem  of  finding  a  suitable  substitute  for  ' 
the  national  bank  note  circulation,  and 
also  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  originality, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  one  or  two 
somewhat  "similar  financial  schemes,  fa-  1 
miliar  to  any  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  history.  In  1705,  John  Law  issued 
his  "  Money  and  Trade  Considered,  with 
a  Proposal  for  Supplying  the  Nation 
with  Money,"  in  which  he  proposed  the 
issue  of  legal  tender  notes  by  the  gov- 
ernment, to  be  lent  to  land  owners  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  their  land.  The  assignats 
of  the  French  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment were  the  same  in  effect,  their  pay- 
ment being  secured  by  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  church,  and  they  were  to 
be  redeemed  as  the  land  was  sold.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  issued  land  mortgage 
notes,  bearing  interest,  but  inconverti- 
ble. There  have  been  other  similar 
schemes  from  time  to  time,  proposing 
different  plans  for  securing  the  redemp- 
tion of  paper  money  by  land,  but  these 
.  are  the  principal  ones.  The  originality 
of  Senator  Stanford's  scheme,  therefore, 
lies  rather  in  the  combination  of  the 
schemes  of  others,  than  in  the  evolution 
of  any  new  system.  The  history  of  the 
French  assignats,  which  depreciated 
to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their  par 
value,  would  be  instructive  reading  for 
those  who  have  hailed  this  new  financial 
scheme  with  such  delight. 

But  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  adoption  of  Senator  Stanford's 
scheme,  to  see  if  the  changed  condit  ion  i 
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of  modern  times  would  affect  it  favora- 
bly. The  value  of  farms  in  this  coun- 
try according  to  the  census  of  1880  was 
$10,197,096,776,  and  thej^have  undoubt- 
edly increased  in  value  during  the  de- 
cade that  has  elapsed  since  then.  But 
on  this  valuation,  loans  of  one-quarter 
the  value  of  the  farms  would  necessitate 
an  issue  of  $2,549,274,194,  paper  money. 
And  as  the  interest  proposed  is  from 
one-third  to  one-quarter  of  the  current 
rate,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  land 
owner  would  refuse  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  money  on  such 
favorable  terms.  If  he  did  not  need  the 
money  for  use  on  his  farm,  he  might 
employ  it  to  engage  in  some  other  busi- 
ness, or  to  loan  to  others  who  were  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  farming  lands 
Of  course,  this  state  of  affairs  would 
cause  a  largely  increased  demand  for 
farming  lands  as  the  basis  for  obtaining 
such  favorable  loans,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  value  of  such  lands,  and  a 
consequent  expansion  of  the  volume  of 
the  land-secured  currency. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  provision 
allowing  the  government  to  call  in  its 
loans  at  any  time  would  counteract  this. 
But  this  provision  could  have  no  such 
effect  unless  the  government  refused  to 
make  loans  to  some  land  owners,  while 
advancing  money  to  others.  If  the  priv- 
ilege is  to  be  extended  to  all  alike,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  every  owner  of  ag- 
ricultural lands  demanding  a  loan  equal 
to  onequarter  of  the  value  of  his  land 
immediately  upon  the  act  going  into  op- 
eration. If  any  part  of  the  loans  are 
called  in  within  less  than  six  months 
or  a  year  of  their  issue,  the  proposed 
benefits  of  the  act  would  be  nullified  as 
to  such  loans,  because  the  land  owner 
would  either  have  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing use  of  the  money  in  any  permanent 
way,  or  would  be  obliged  to  go  into  the 
market  to  raise  money  to  repay  the  loan. 
To  expect  any  farmer  to  refrain  from 
negotiating  such  a  loan  from  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  other  farmers 


might  derive  benefit  from  the  act,  is  of 
course  absurd. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  under  this 
proposed  scheme  being  over  two  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars,  let  us  see  what 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  currency 
of  the  country.  The  largest  volume  of 
outstanding  legal  tender  notes  issued  by 
the  government  was  $432,553,912 — about 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  paper  money 
proposed  to  be  issued  under  this  new 
system.  At  that  time  $100  of  gold 
was  equal  in  value  to  $144.25  of  cur- 
rency. The  uncertainty  of  redemption 
then  influenced  the  price  of  the  legal 
tender  notes,  but  the  security  for  their 
payment  was  based  upon  all  the  values 
of  the  country,  not  upon  a  fraction  of  the 
land  values  alone  ;  and  this  uncertainty 
would  arise  at  the  present  time  should  an 
attempt  be  made  to  increase  the  volume 
of  paper  currency  until  it  was  five  times 
the  amount  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  Thus  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  proposed  legal  tender  notes 
would  be  the  first  effect  of  an  adoption 
of  Senator  Stanford's  scheme. 

The  effect  on  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country  would  not  be  less  disas- 
trous. The  total  amount  of  circulating 
medium  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  a 
little  less  than  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars.  This  includes  all  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  paper  money  in  circulation. 
The  fact  that  there  is  more  money  to 
go  into  circulation  whenever  required, 
proves  that  this  amount  is  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  business.  The  effect  of  the 
issue  of  the  new  legal  tender  notes  would 
be  to  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  and  to  give  a  little 
more  than  two  and  one-half  dollars  for 
every  dollar  that  would  be  needed.  Two 
things  would  flow  from  this.  The  prices 
of  every  commodity,  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  currency,  would  increase  about  one 
hundred  per  cent,  and  the  metal  would 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  owing  to 
the  increased  price  of  bullion  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  paper  money.  . 
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The  fact  that  the  volume  of  paper 
money  in 'circulation  would  still  be  over 
sixty  per  cent  more  than  the  needs  of 
business  required  would  leave  prices 
apparently  inflated,  even  after  all  the 
gold  and  silver  had  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  and  would  cause  a  period  of 
wild  speculation.  But  confidence  in  the 
r  money  would  soon  be  shaken,  and 
the  government  would  find  it  necessary 
to  contract  the  currency.  In  order  to 
do  this,  loans  would  be  called  in  from 
the  farmers.  The  least  amount  that 
could  be  called  in  would  be  one  billion 
dollars,  bringing  the  amount  of  paper 
currency  down  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
community. 

It  would  be  at  this  point  that  the 
farmers  would  realize  most  seriously  the 
failure  of  the  scheme  proposed  for  their 
benefit.  As  the  distributors  of  the  pa- 
per currency,  they  would  have  enjoyed 
an  appearance  of  extreme  prosperity, 
and  would  have  been  most  affected  by  the 
spirit  of  speculation.  They  would  there- 
fore have  acquired  extravagant  habits, 
and  to  be  thus  called  upon  to  repay  one 
billion  dollars  would  simply  prostrate 
them.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
could  not  do  so,  and  the  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgages  on  their  farms  would  be- 
come necessary.  Thus  a  vast  amount  of 
farming  land  would  be  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  the  inflated  value  of  their 
lands  would  vanish  away  into  thin  air. 
When  the  storm  cleared  away  they 
would  find  themselves  poorer  for  the 
experience  by  the  amount  of  the  extrav- 
agances into  which  they  had  been  led, 
and  also  by  the  serious  disturbance  of 
all  commercial  values  resulting  from  the 
inflation  of  the  currency. 

Such  schemes  as  this  arise  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 


ciples of  finance.  It  is  astonishing  that 
so  thoroughly  able  a  business  man  as  , 
Senator  Stanford  undoubtedly  is  should 
have  been  guil^  of  such  a  statement  as 
the  following,  "An  abundance  of  money 
means  universal  activity,  bringing  in 
its  train  all  the  blessings  that  belong 
to  a  constantly  employed,  industrious, 
intelligent  people."  This  fallacy  that 
plenty  of  money  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment means  plenty  of  employment, 
and  consequent  prosperity  for  the  peo- 
ple, is  a  very  common  error.  An  increase 
iri  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country 
is  not  an  increase  of  its  wealth.  If  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  now 
used  in  the  arts  were  melted  down  and 
coined,  the  community  would  not  be  one 
dollar  richer.  A  man  produces  a  com- 
modity, not  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
he  gets  for  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
commodity  he  can  buy  with  that  money. 
Money  is  simply  an  instrument  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  goods,  and  is  wealth 
only  when  considered  as  bullion.  Sen- 
ator Stanford  instances  the  case  of  twen- 
ty men,  each  owing  the  other  one  dollar, 
and  a  single  coin  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  until  it  has  completed  the  circle 
and  extinguished  twenty  dollars  of  debt. 
Does  he  not  see  that  the  dollar  is  mere- 
ly used  as  the  evidence  of  the  debt  which 
existed  before  ?  The  debt  was  incurred 
for  some  goods  produced  by  each  of  these 
twenty  men,  and  wanted  by  one  of  the 
others.  Had  there  been  no  money,  these 
twenty  men  would  have  been  obliged 
to  meet  together  and  make  their  ex- 
changes. Further,  not  one  of  these  men 
would  have  been  one  cent  richer  had  the 
volume  of  currency  been  twenty  times 
as  great,  and  the  debt  of  each  been  rep- 
resented by  twenty  dollars,  instead  of 
by  one  dollar. 

F.  I.  Vassault. 
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"  'N'  DEN  he  come!  Lan'  o'  Canaan 
— he  come  !  Deh  he  is  !  Deh  he  is  !  — 

Uncle  Enoch  threwhis  quivering  hand 
toward  the  sawbuck,  become  instinct 
and  terrific  to  him  ;  its  legs  plunged  deep 
in  the  saw  dust,  its  horns  flung  wildly 
aloft. 

"  Deh  he  come  !  Rip  he  come  !  Nose 
rubbin'  'e  groun' !  Snawtin'  !  Roarin' ! 
Blowin'  up  'e  grass  by  'e  roots  !  Kickin' 
'e  clods  high  'n  —  high  'n"  —  his  eyes 
leaped  to  the  top  of  the  beech  tree  by 
the  lane  bars,  but  with  a  sudden  air  of 
calculation  fell  to  the  hennery — high  'n 
dah  hen-coop. 

"  Deh  I  wah,  flat  on  m'  back  lak  a 
stick  o'  co'd-wood.  On  comes  ole  bull ! 
Roarin'  lak  a  Peas'  o'  Trumpets  !  Now 
—  now  he  swoop  squash  astride  o'  me ! 
O  stahs  !  I  luk  up  in  hi'  wil'  eyes  !  " — 
Enoch  distended  the  lids  of  his  own  eyes 
until  a  yellow  penumbra  showed  clear 
around  the  mud-black  iris. — "  Now  clah 
down  I  luk  in  hi'  smokin'  t'roat  !" 
(Through  his  rectangularly  stretched 
mouth  Enoch's  puffed  breath  smoked 
faintly  into  the  morning  air  ;  which  un- 
expectedly happy  illustration  he  repeat- 
ed.) "'N'  den,  I  says,  says  I,  'Enoch, 
jis'  soon 's  old  bull  git  by  he'll  tu'n  'n' 
git  you,  'n'  den  you  '//  git  to  King  'om 
Come.  See  dah  tail  ? '  I  says,  '  dah 
tail's  all  in  dis  yearth  atween  you  'n'  'e 
oder  side  o'  Jordon.  Kotch  dah  tail  ! ' 

"  'N'  I  done  did.  Jis  as  it  kem  gin  in' 
face  I  grobbed  it.  'N'  did  n't  I  hole  on, 
hole  on  lak  a  buhdock  buh  !  My  Ian  '  ! 
old  bull  mad.  Roun'  he  swing,  'n'  roun', 
'n'  roun',  'n'  roun',  'n'  den  !  Den  out  ! 
kem  dah  tail  !  'N'  ivay — /  flew  fah  'n' 
clah  oveh  'e  fence  into  'e  gyardin' !  O, 
haw,  haw  !  he,  he,  he  !  O  Lan ' !  " 
VOL.  XV.— 31. 


I  let  Enoch's  laughter  run  out  into 
hysteric  sobs  and  tears  before  saying, 
with  an  air  that  fell  on  his  perfervid  soul 
like  a  draught  on  a  baby  in  a  warm  bath. 

"  Enoch  !     Enoch  ! " 

A  fine  hypocrite  I  was,  like  many  an- 
other Cassius  or  Swift,  for  my  own 
laughter  was  trembling  as  violently  un- 
der my  diaphragm  as  a  nest  of  kittens 
smothered  under  a  blanket. 

The  old  simpleton  lifted  his  face  with 
a  look  of  grieved  apprehension  in  his 
eyes,  which  were  slowly  blinking  them- 
selves dry.  Whatever  young  Enoch  may 
have  been,  old  Enoch  was  only  reminis- 
cent in  his  grotesque  fictions.  The 
myths  moved  through  his  foggy  cranium 
indistinguishable  from  the  most  sub- 
stantial images  of  memory.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  unfeignedly  hurt  honor 
that  he  asked  : 

"  What  foh  you  say, '  Enoch !  Enoch  !'? 
Don'  you  believe  dah  na  'tive  ?  " 

"  Believe  that  narrative  ?  Come  now, 
Enoch.  '  Out  kem  his  tail  'n'  way  you 
flew  obeh  'e  fence ' !  Believe  that ! " 

"  But,  Misseh  Hawley,  it  wah  a  veh 
low  fence.  Veh  low.  No  higheh'n  dat.'* 
He  leveled  his  palm  at  his  hip. 

"  Don 't  care,  Enoch." 

"  'N'  I  wah  a  little  coon,  pow'ful  little, 
din  'nt  weigh  nuthin'  scarcely." 

"  Well  now,  Enoch,  then  the  tail 
would  n't  have  come  out,"  I  answered  him 
according  to  his  folly. 

"  It  would  n't  ? "  he  replied,  catching 
at  the  straw.  "  Well  mebbe,  mebbe  it 
did  if  t.  Mebbe  it  wah  jis  'e  /^rkem  out." 

As  he  spoke  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
white  and  green  baby-clothes  coming 
through  the  raspberry  bushes.  So  I  said 
with  an  air  of  concession  : 

"  Well,  Enoch,  if  that  is  n't  a  yarn  it 's 
an  indubitable  prevarication,  sure." 
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With  a  sigh  of  utmost  relief  the  old 
man  exclaimed  : 

••  Vesseh,  Misseh  Hawley,  it  wah  dat. 

It  7ca/i  dat,  suah.    Dats  jis  what  I  says 

.vah  goin'  obeh  'e  fence  holdin'  dah 

tail.    '  Enoch,'  says  I,  'dis  am  a  pow'ful 

close  prevar'cation,  powful  close.'  " 

My  pretty  baby  was  now  importuning 
a  "  hoss  'ide."  Enoch,  putting  his  palm 
for  a  stirrup,  lifted  her  to  his  huge-boned 
neck  and  away  they  went,  the  child  of 
three  years  and  the  child  of  three-score 
years  and  ten. 


II. 


SUCH  was  our  refugee. 

He  had  taken  refuge  with  us  about 
two  years  before  this  sketch  opens,  and 
but  a  few  days  before  the  —  yes,  the  — 
baby  came.  It  was  therefore  in  1851  - 
it  must  have  been  ;  but  as  I  unfold  the 
memory  of  that  first  sweet  summer  it 
seems  much  too  fresh  in  tint  and  odor 
for  one  that  has  so  long  lain  away. 

It  was  the  fourth  of  July.  How  dis- 
tinctly rises  the  memory.  It  is  early 
morning.  On  the  wide  south  porch  sits 
the  hale,  elate  young  hoosier  farmer  — 
fresh-washed  but  redolent  of  the  new 
milk,  for  chores  are  done,  and  on  the 
table  by  which  he  sits  Kate  is  laying  the 
generous  breakfast.  How  the  brows  arch 
over  the  eyes  that  wander,  feasting,  over 
the  shorn,  yellow  grain  fields,  (forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  ! ,)  over  the  rich  dark 
waves  of  corn,  and  down  through  the 
"  hill  pasture,"  where  the  beautiful  Dev- 
ons  are  munching  the  dewy  clover,  to 
the  gray  mist-filmed  water  of  the  Ohio. 

Into  the  possession  of  this  estate  I  had 
come  just  before  it  and  I  passed  into  the 
possession  of  that  little  woman  there,  so 
complacently  dripping  the  gravy  on  the 
glossy  brown  dismembered  chicken. 
And  that  transference  of  myself  and  of 
all  my  worldly  goods  was  made  on  the 
day  of  which  this  is  the  first  anniversary. 

This  day,  therefore,  was  to  be  duly 
observed,  but,  for  reasons,  quietly.  The 


result  of  much  planning  was  to  be  sim- 
ply a  picnic  of  two  at  Chain  Mill  Falls, 
whither,  as  soon  as  we  were  through  the 
dishes,  we  took  our  happy  way,  with  a 
basket  of  lunch  and  a  big  watermelon. 

Plunging  the  melon  into  the  spring, 
we  laid  the  basket  in  the  old  mill,  de- 
crepit and  lichen-gray,  leaning  on  the 
ledge  through  which  the  waters  laugh, 
as  they  leap  down  the  mossy  buckets, 
with  a  sweeter  and  wilder  grace  than 
those  of  Hiawatha's  story. 

And  indeed  have  they  not  a  legend, 
too?  Was  it  not  in  the  dusty  gallery 
beneath  them  that  Kate  picked  that  fate- 
ful yellow  hair  from  her  shawl  and  let  it 
fall  —  into  my  out-reached  palm  ?  Did 
I  not  coil  and  knot  that  gold  thread,  and, 
slipping  it  on  the  decorously  resisting 
finger,  say,  "  With  this  ring  I  thee  — 
betroth " ;  and,  when  we  climbed  the 
path,  was  not  the  gold  coil  still  —  but 
this  is  to  be  Enoch's  story  not  mine. 

Having  placed  our  basket  in  the  mill, 
on  the  shelf  thick  with  white  dust,  we 
wandered  out  to  fill  the  wire  stand  of 
Kate's  with  ferns  and  vines. 

The  mill-roof  was  our  sun  dial,  and 
when  the  shadows  of  the  beech  trunks 
were  straight  across  it,  we  climbed  down 
to  eat  our  lunch.  Kate  was  ahead,  and 
as  she  turned  the  corner  of  the  mill 
by  the  spring,  she  cried,  "There's  a 
man  !  "  and  pressed  back  to  me  with  an 
air  that  made  me  wish  to  see  something 
more  formidable  to  protect  her  from  than 
the  poor  creature  lying  in  murmurous 
slumber  on  the  moss  by  the  spring. 

Like  the  old  mill,  his  huge-beamed 
frame  spoke  of  strong  toil  in  days  past, 
but  now,  like  it,  looked  decrepit,  and 
gray,  and  deserted.  His  features, —  ex- 
cept his  cheeks,  which  were  of  cherubic 
plumpness, — were  shrunken  and  marked 
with  a  timorous  sadness. 

The  cause  of  the  roundness  of  his 
cheeks  was  apparent  through  the  open 
mouth.  Several  pieces  of  biscuit  lay  on 
his  lap,  beside  which  was  our  half-emp- 
tied basket.  The  picture  was  a  little 
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pathetic  and  very  ridiculous.  But  my 
rights  had  been  violated,  so  shaking  the 
old  man  into  consciousness,  I  demanded : 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? " 

After  many  efforts  he  succeeded  in 
getting  his  throat  clear  for  his  dry  but 
musical  voice,  and  answered  doggedly  : 

"  Wha'  I  doin'  heah,  sah  ?  I  wah  jis' 
eatin'  outen  dis  heah  —  " 

"  Yes,  well,  I  see  that,"  I  interrupted  ; 
"  but  who  told  you  to  help  yourself  to 
other  people's  things,  you  vagabond  ?  " 

"Misseh,"  he  replied, — he  still  was 
crouched  at  our  feet,  in  which  position 
his  up-cast  eyes  were  very  entreating, 
—  an't  you  a  fren'  o'  poah  ref 'gees  ? " 

"  Y — es,"  I  answered,  "  but  that  de- 
pends." 

"  Miseeh,  'e  Lazvd,  //^tole  me  to  take 
dis  — dis  manna  in  'e  wild'ness." 

"  My  dear,"  I  said  to  Kate,  who  was 
smothering  her  laughter  in  her  shawl  on 
my  shoulder,  "he  is  more  complimentary 
to  your  biscuits  than  to  my  farm." 

"  To  our  farm,"  she  corrected,  adding, 
to  the  negro,  "  How  did  the  Lord  tell 
you  that  ? " 

"Hea/if"  said  the  old  man  devoutly, 
and  spreading  his  palm  on  his  shirt  front, 
but  by  no  means  on  the  cardiac  region. 
Kate's  laughter  rang  out  uncontrollably. 

"  Yes,"  she  at  length  said,  "  I  think  it 
was  there!' 

"  So,"  I  said,  "  You  're  a  refugee,  are 
you  ?  " 

The  pale  eyes  rolled  in  vacancy  some 
while  before  he  replied  : 

"  Yesseh." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Oveh  deh,"  he  replied,  pointing  his 
thumb  toward  the  Kentucky  shore."  "  I 
neveh  jis'  'quired  'e  exacts  name  o'  'e 
town.  Twah  on  'e  swamp  road." 

"  What 's  your  master's  name  ?  " 

"  Twah  she,"  he  replied. 

"  W^hat  was  your  mistress's  name  ?  " 
I  persisted. 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  again  in  va- 
cancy, out  of  which  he  replied  : 

"  He'  name  Ca'line." 


"  Caroline  ! "  interposed  Kate.  "  You 
did  n't  call  her  Caroline  ? " 

"He'  full  'n  entiah  name  —  Ca'line 
Ellen  And'son." 

"  And  your  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

"My  name?" 

"Yes,  your  name." 

"  My  name  —  Enoch.  Mostly  jis 
Enoch." 

"  And  partly  what  else  ? " 

"  Enoch  Jeff'son." 

The  old  man  now  slowly  lifted  his 
huge  worn  frame  above  us,  revealing  a 
presence  that  with  the  dignity  of  bulk 
and  age  showed  also  a  dignity  of  nature, 
a  certain  mastiff-like  native  magnanimity 
made  quaint  and  winsome  by'his  senile 
childishness,  and  evidently  chastened  by 
humble  sorrows. 

Kate  and  I  came,  by  a  glance,  to  a 
tacit  agreement,  not  only  to  condone  the 
trespass  of  the  evidently  exhausted  "  ref- 
ugee," but  to  share  with  him  what  re- 
..mained  of  the  lunch.  While  we  were 
eating  we  continued  our  ineffective 
questioning,  and,— when  the  great  red 
heart  of  the  melon,  with  its  sweet,  icy 
blood,  was  finished, — we  walked  apart 
to  consider  what  could  be  done  with  this 
unexpected  ward.  He,  as  soon  as  we 
left  him,  sank  into  weary  slumber. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  conclud- 
ed to  take  him  home  with  us  over-nie:ht, 

O          ' 

and  that  in  the  morning,  on  his  pleading 
against  our  proposal  to  send  him  farther 
on,  we  suffered  him  to  remain.  Kate 
soon  found  him  very  useful  about  the 
house.  When  Patty  came,  he  assumed 
with  delight  and  aptness  the  function  of 
nurse  to  her,  and  as  she  grew  older,  be- 
came also  the  most  congenial  of  play- 
mates. 

III. 

THE  measure  of  mystery  that  hung 
about  this  lowly  life  we  suffered  to  re- 
main un violated,  except  by  conjecture. 
But  on  a  day  of  the  week  in  which  our 
story  opened,  the  thin  veil  fell  at  the 
touch  of  God,  and  on  this  wise  : 
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On  Thursday  of  that  week,  Kate,  and 
Patty,  and  I  were  returning  from  the 
pleasant  village  of  Hanover,  where  we 
had  been  in  attendance  upon  the  college 
commencement,  when,  about  a  half-mile 
from  our  home,  we  were  met  by  Enoch, 
hobbling  toward  us  with  all  his  feeble 
energy.  We  had  left  him  in  charge  of 
affairs. 

••  Why,  hello  Uncle,"  I  asked,  "  What's 
up? "  "  Robbehs  ! "  panted  our  refugee. 

"Deh's  twoniggahs  gwine  steal  'e  ma'h 
•I 

"Going  to  steal  the  mare!"  I  re- 
peated, with  an  effort  to  appear  con- 
cerned. "What  makes  you  think  that  ?  " 

Knoch  slowly  climbed  into  the  back 
of  the  light  wagon,  and  feeling  that  he 
\\as  sate  whatever  lot  fell  to  the  "ma'h," 
answered  more  composedly. 

'•  I  wah  hoein'  in  'e  gyardin,  we'n  I 
see  two  black  coons  comin'  in  'e  gate. 
Dey  go  V  batteh  on  'e  side  cloah,  'n' 
den  on  'e  front  doah,  lak  dey  batteh  'em 
down.  'N'  den  dey  wah  comin'  'roun' 
'e  house  we'n  one  o'  'em  seed  me  in  'e 
co'n  row  'n'  say — '  Deh's  a  niggah.'  'N' 
dey  luk  at  me,  standin'  stock  still,  I  wah 
so  mad,  'n'  'e  odeh  one  he  say — '  Dat's 
no  niggah,  dat's  a  scar'  crow,'  'n'  he 
frowed  ole  ba'hl  stave  he  wah  holdin' 
1 i  »w'd  me.  It  mek  me  dat  mad  to  be  tuk 
fuh  a  scar'  crow,  my  teef  jis  chattehed 
in  my  head." 

"  You  were  n't  scared  more  than  mad, 
were  you,  Uncle  ? "  Kate  asked. 

"  Scar 't !  Scar  't  at  niggahs  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Well,  what  did  they  do  then?"  I 
asked. 

"Den  dey  went  down  tow'd  'e  bahn 
'n'  I  'm  no  kin'  o'  doubt  dey  gwine  to 
steal  'e  ma'h,  no  kin'  o'  doubt." 

We  drove  briskly  on,  and  as  we  en- 
tered the  gate  saw,  seated  on  the  wash- 
bench  by  the  woodshed,  the  objects  of 
uncle  Enoch's  wrath.  As  we  drove  near 
them  they  arose  and  walked  toward  us. 
Enoch,  who  had  alighted  to  open  the 
gate,  took  a  dignified  attitude  on  the  op- 


posite side  of  the  wagon,  where  he  stood 
wiping  his  brass  spectacles  with  much 
hauteur. 

The  men  respectfully  bowed  to  us. 
The  younger,  a  fat,  kindly-looking  fellow, 
moved  past  us,  saying  : 

"I  jis'  want  to  see  Enoch  hyer." 

"What  foh  you  want  to  see  Enoch," 
replied  the  old  man  with  haughty  air,  "  I 
lak  to  know.  Enoch  don't  cah  to  see  you." 

"You  so  fine-lookin',  ole  man,"  said 
the  other  merrily,  "dat's  one  what  foh." 

A  look  of  recognition  slowly  filled  the 
vague  eyes  of  the  old  negro,  as  he  ad- 
justed to  them  his  spectacles. 

"  Ah  dat  you,  Ab'm  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
tremulous  tone. 

"  Yep,  guess  it  ah  me,"  replied  the 
other  with  a  rippling  laugh. 

"  What  foh  you  come,  Ab'm  ? ''  asked 
uncle  Enoch,  the  timorous  lines  deepen- 
ing in  his  venerable  face. 

The  voice  of  the  other  sobered  as  he 
replied : 

"  Mam,—  she  's  dyin',  daddy." 

"  Mam  dyin' !  "  repeated  Enoch. 

"  Mebbe  she  dead,"  said  Abraham. 

"  Mebbe  she  dead  !  "  again  echoed  the 
father.  "  Mebbe  mam  dead  !  " 

Leaving  his  words  to  slowly  work  their 
intelligence  into  the  bowed  head  of  the 
old  man,  Abraham  turned  to  us  and  ex- 
plained that  Enoch's  wife  was  daily  ex- 
pected to  die  with  consumption,,  and  that 
having  known  for  some  time  his  father's 
place  of  "  refuge,"  he  had  come  to  induce 
him  to  return  to  the  dying  wife  and 
mother. 

"  Uncle  Enoch,  then,  is  n't  a  slave  ? " 
Kate  asked,  to  which  the  son  replied, 
with  a  deliberative  air : 

"  No  'm,  no  'm.  You  would  n't  jis'  say 
dat.  Twa'  n't  jis'  dat  'e  ole  man  wah. 
But  mam, —  she  cur'us.  She  ter'ble  sot 
gin  'e  ole  man. 

Leaving  Abraham  and  his  father  in 
earnest  consultation,  I  put  up  the  team 
and  went  into  the  house.  In  a  little 
while  Enoch  came  in  to  tell  me  that  he 
intended  starting  back  with  his  son. 
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For  such  a  tramp  he  was  wholly  unfit, 
and  as  I  had  some  occasion  to  go  to  Mad- 
ison, and  would  enjoy  a  visit  to  friends 
in  Garbersville,  where  Enoch's  home 
was,  I  proposed  to  drive  over  with  them 
in  the  morning.  To  this  they  gratefully 
consented.  The  negro  who  accompanied 
Abraham  was  in  search  of  a  "job,"  and 
I  engaged  him  to  work  while  we  should 
be  gone,  Kate's  brother  coming  over  to 
stay  with  her. 

After  an  early  breakfast  we  drove 
down  the  rutty  hill-road  toward  Madison, 
where,  after  a  lunch,  we  took  the  ferry 
for  the  Kentucky  shore.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at  the 
hamlet  of  Garbersville,  at  whose  small 
hotel  I  left  the  team. 

We  then  walked  down  toward  Enoch's 
house,  it  being  his  earnest  desire  that  I 
should  go  with  him.  The  house  was  a 
mere  shanty,  its  decayed  and  unpainted 
sides  covered  with  a  film  of  moss  and 
lichen,  which,  with  a  gnarl  of  dusty  hop 
vines  at  one  corner,  softened  a  little  the 
ugly  look.  On  the  slab  roof  were  sev- 
eral wonderfully  ornate  birdcotes.  To 
these  Enoch's  eyes  lifted  with  evident 
pride,  but  seeing  them  tenantless,  with 
disappointment. 

"  Wha's  'e  pigeons,  Ab'm  ?  " 

"  Mam  —  she  biled  all  'e  squabs,  'n'  'e 
ole  uns  she  druv  away,"  replied  the  son. 

"  Guess  dey  kindeh  'minded  her  o' 
me,"  soliloquized  the  old  man,  as  with  a 
cautious  air  he  stepped  on  the  rickety 
porch.  Several  negro  women  within 
observed  us  and  nodded  a  very  friendly 
greeting  to  the  returned  refugee. 

But  the  old  man's  eyes  saw  nothing 
but  the  dying  woman,  who  lay  with  her 
head  turned  from  the  door,  her  eyes 
shut  in  stupor. 

After  standing  several  minutes  on  the 
threshold,  Enoch  shuffled  softly  over  the 
bare  floor  to  the  bedside,  where,  having 
wiped  his  spectacles,  he  gazed  long  and 
solicitously  at  the  shriveled  face.  Then, 
slowly  bending  to  the  dirty,  flat  pillow, 
he  said,  softly : 


"Ca'line." 

The  tight-drawn  eyelids  half  opened. 

"  Ca'line,  honey,"  repeated  the  old 
man. 

The  mummy-like  lids  stretched  ner- 
vously, and  quick  intelligence  came  into 
the  pale  eyes,  like  the  glow  of  coals 
when  the  ashes  are  blown  away.  The 
withered  neck  writhed  on  the  pillow  till 
the  eyes  shot  a  fierce  look  into  the  star- 
tled eyes  of  the  husband. 

"  You  come  hyah  ?  "  she  cried,  with 
hoarse,  strained  voice.  "  Did  n't  I  tole 
you  —  you  come  hyah  I  cut  you'  heart 
outen  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  Ca'line,"  he  replied,  when  he 
had  shuffled  back  to  my  side.  "You 
done  said  dat,  you  suah  did.  But,  honey, 
I  ain't  come  back,  I  ain't  come  to  stay. 
I  jes  kern,  Ab'm  he  axed  me,  to  see 
you  — " 

"  To  see  me  die  ! "  she  interrupted, 
with  a  crazed  grin. 

"  O,  mammy ! "  exclaimed  Enoch, 
stretching  his  trembling  hand  deprecat- 
ingly.  "  I  suah  — 

"  Shet  you'  mouth,"  she  cried.  "You 
kem  to  see  Ca'line  die,  but  you  shan't. 
Yoii  jes'  ska' n't.  I  nebeh  die  wid  ole 
fool  bag  o'  bones  lak  you  'round." 

"  O,  Ca'line,  why  you  ole  honey  - 

"  Git  out ! "  the  vixen  gasped.  "  I  'li 
spit  fieh  at  you." 

With  a  husky  laughter,  in  whose  in- 
tervals the  death  rattle  was  distinctly 
audible,  she  watched  the  old  man  hobble 
out  on  the  porch,  and  then  fell  back  ex- 
hausted. 

Following  Uncle  Enoch  to  the  yard,  I 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  some  of 
the  neighboring  shanties,  to  wait  until 
Caroline  should  be  safely  and  soundly 
dead.  But  he  replied  : 

"  I  lak  to  kindeh  hang  'round  hyeh, 
suh.  Ole  woman  she  sorteh 'xcited  now 
I  kem  on  he'  too  sudden  lak/' 

I  left  him  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
porch  cracking  the  joints  of  his  fingers, 
his  eyes  looking  dreamily  through  tears 
toward  the  yellow  sunset. 
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It  was  perhaps  ten  o'clock  when  I  left 
|ut|,rc  s— 's  home  for  the  hotel,  declin- 
ing his  hospitable  offers,  as  I  wished  to 
very  early  start  homeward  on  the 
next  morning.     I  took  my  way  around 
Moch's  home  to  see  to  his  welfare. 
I  drew  near  the  shanty,  I  saw  him 
standing  alone  under  the  hop  vines  by 
tin-  side  window.     Hearing  my  step,  he 
turned  toward  me,  and  as  he  came  fuller 
into  the  dim  light  from  the  window  I 
saw  that  he  was  trembling  violently.  His 
body  was  covered  only  by  the  gingham 
shirt,  Still  damp  with  perspiration,  which 
he  had  worn  during  the  hot  ride. 

Realizing  the  peril  to  his  feeble  and 

fatigued  body  of  this  heavy  chill,  J  com- 

•d  him  to  go  with  me  to  the  hotel, 

whose  proprietor  I  shocked  by  a  request 

for  a  room  with  two  beds. 

••  You  think  I'd  have  a  nigger  in  one 
of  my  beds  ? "  he  asked  indignantly. 

"  It's  a  warm  bed  or  a  cold  grave  for 
him,  one  or  the  other,"  I  replied. 

"  Can't  you  take  him  to  some  of  the 
niggers'  houses  ?  "  he  asked. 

••  I  might,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  if  he 
goes  I  go." 

I  trust  that  humane  feeling  mixed  with 
the  prudential  motive  which  finally  led 
him  to  consent  to  put  a  cot  in  my  room. 
Into  its  feathery  depths  I  soon  had  the 
old  man  laid,  where,  after  a  hot  drink  of 
brandy  and  quinine,  he  seemed  to  fall 
asleep.  I  was  soon  in  deep,  grateful 
slumber. 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  I  awoke. 
I  listened  for  Enoch's  breathing.  The 
room  was  silent.  Going  to  his  bed,  I 
found  it  vacant.  As  I  sleep  lightly,  I 
knew  he  had  crept  out  stealthily,  and 
with  much  irritation  I  dressed  and  went 
out  to  find  him. 

As  I  approached  his  shanty  I  saw 
Knoch  at  his  former  post  by  the  window, 
his  head  bowed,  his  look  intent,  his  lips 
muttering. 

"— Intody  ban's  I  commen'  he'  spi'it, 
he'  poah  spi'it—"  I  heard  before  inter- 
rupting him. 


"  Uncle,  what  do  you  mean  by— 

"  Sh  !  "  he  chattered.  "  Ca'line  heah 
you,  Misseh  Hawley." 

I  was  so  close  by  the  window  that  my 
voice  could  be  distinctly  heard  within. 
Fearing  lest  I  had  aroused  her  crazy 
wrath,  I  glanced  in  to  the  bed,  which  lay 
full  in  the  moonlight.  But  Caroline  gave 
no  sign  of  having  heard  me.  Her  lips 
and  eyes  were  partly  open,  but  motion- 
less. 

One  of  the  old  women,  noting  her  un- 
sciousness  of  my  voice,  arose  and  put  her 
ear  to  the  parted  lips  and  then  to  the 
shriveled  breast. 

"  You'  ole  woman,"  she  said  quietly, 
looking  out  toward  us,  "you'  ole  wo- 
man 's  dead,  Enoch." 

"  She  dead  ! "  he  repeated,  shaking 
more  violently,  his  strength  well  nigh 
gone. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  got  him 
around  to  the  door  and  into  the  house, 
where  peace  had  come  at  last. 

We  stood  apart  from  the  bed  while 
another  old  mammy,  with  an  air  of  con- 
sciously superior  qualification,  applied 
various  mysterious  tests  to  the  limp 
body.  After  several  minutes  she  slowly 
raised  her  eyes  over  her  spectacles,  keep- 
ing her  ear  still  close  to  the  parted  lips, 
saying, 

"She's  dead,  dead  as  dah  nail  in  'e 
doah." 

I  have  smiled  since  then  at  the  soften- 
ing of  the  tense  lines  of  his  face,  and  the 
long,  faint  sigh  of  relief  with  which 
Enoch  followed  the  woman's  finger  to 
the  clenched  door-nail. 

But  with  the  slow  lifting  of  the  long- 
borne  burden  of  fear  came  more  heavily 
the  burden  of  unfeigned  sorrow.  Loos- 
ening his  hand  from  mine  he  moved  to 
the  bed,  and  sinking  heavily  buried  his 
face  in  the  pillow  beside  that  of  the  dead, 
and  wept  silently  save  for  the  childish 
sobbing. 

Then,  as  not  before,  I  understood  what 
that  love  is  that  lives  not  on  the  requital 
of  other  love,  but  feeds  itself  like  the 
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sun,  and  though  despised  "faileth  not ; " 
without  which  the  faith  that  moveth 
mountains  is  "nothing." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  my  cooler 
judgment  asserted  itself,  and  made  me 
mindful  of  the  excessive  strain  on  the 
old  man's  shattered  powers. 

But  that  strain  had  already  exceeded 
the  remnant  of  strength.  To  my  words 
he  gave  no  response,  and  when,  with 
Abraham's  help  I  got  him  into  the  other 
room  of  the  cabin,  he  sank  on  the  dirty 


pallet  quite  unconscious. 

The  village  doctor  was  at  once  sent  for. 
but  when  he  came  the  faithful  soul  had 
passed  beyond  human  care. 

Husband  and  wife  were  laid  side  by 
side,  where  they  slept  under  one  coarse 
shroud,  until  on  the  morrow  the  under- 
taker laid  them  both  in  one  grave. 

When  I  reached  home  it  was  to  bring 
to  Kate  a  personal  sorrow,  and  to  Patty 
her  first  taste  of  the  cup  of  Grief. 

William  H.  McDougall. 


A  MODERN  PRODIGAL, 

WORSE  was  mine  than  the  Prodigal's  wandering 
(He  who  in  rioting  ran  to  waste), 

I  who  have  been  love's  birthright  squandering 
On  the  dry  sands  of  a  life  of  haste. 

He  for  women  and  wine  and  laughter 
Flung  the  yellow  adown  the  wind ; 

But  I — I  was  only  groping  after 

Further  blindness,  who  now  was  blind. 

Siren's  kisses  nor  blood-red  chalices 

Wooed  me  wander,  nor  gave  excuse; 

Not  e'en  with  the  plea  of  Pleasure's  fallacies 
Argues  my  heart  for  its  wasted  use. 

Only  working — working  and  blundering 
On  in  the  treadmill  of  every  day, 

Proud  of  the  slavery — never  wondering 

If  hearts  could  live  "in  a  business  way." 

And  now  too  late  when  the  skies  are  hardening, 
I  turn  for  a  light  that  has  ceased  to  shine. 

He  could  go  home  to  his  father's  pardoning, 
/  must  stay  with  my  husks  and  swine ! 


C/ias.  F.  Lummis. 
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TWO  YOUTHFUL  OLD  BOOKS. 


THE  general  reader  finds  in  ancient 
books  of  great  fame  a  fertile  field  of  dis- 
appointment. It  is  a  common  experience, 
upon  taking  up  a  work  that  has  been  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  literature  for 
centuries,  to  wonder  how  it  acquired  its 
reputation. 

In  the  case  of  argumentative  or  con- 
troversial productions,  whether  political, 
religious,  or  social,  the  explanation  read- 
ily suggests  itself.  The  world  has  simply 
moved  up  bodily  to  the  position  of  the 
then  reformers.  The  heresies  of  today 
are  the  commonplaces  of  tomorrow.  If 
the  progress  of  right  opinion  rivals  the 
glacier  in  sloth,  it  also  resembles  the 
movement  of  the  glacier  in  that  it  bears 
along,  without  perceptible  effort  or 
strain,  all  things  and  institutions  on  the 
surface,  conveying  them  under  a  new 
sky  and  into  a  different  environment, 
without  any  realizing  sense  of  change. 
The  booksjthat  seemed  to  our  fathers 
so  revolutionary,  so  infidel;  so  diabolical, 
we  dismiss  with  a  smile,  feeling  as  if  the 
author  were  fighting  windmills.  Why 
is  he  endeavoring  to  prove,  at  such  ex- 
penditure of  logic,  what  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  ever  for  a  moment  dispute  ? 
As  an  illustration,  re-read  Milton's  Are- 
opagitica,  with  profound  reverence  for 
the  author,  and  commiseration  for  him 
that  his  earthly  lot  was  cast  in  such 
times. 

Literary  productions,  where  the  artis- 
tic purpose  is  the  dominant  one, — poems, 
dramas,  novels,— fall  into  a  different 
category.  Here,  usually,  the  bar  to  sym- 
pathetic enjoyment  is  the  readerYlack 
of  dramatic  sense.  Works  that  portray 
the  men  or  lay  bare  the  hearts  of  a  past 
age,  require  one  to  put  himself  back  in 
imagination  into  such  age,  and  become 
for  the  nonce  its  citizen.  It  is  impos- 


sible, for  instance,  to  appreciate  Dante, 
or  account  for  him  as  an  overshadowing 
literary  phenomena,  until  you  have  to  an 
extent  become  Dante,  and  looked  out 
through  his  eyes  on  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  treat 
of  two  old  books,  which  in  an  exceptional 
manner  attract  the  modern  reader.  They 
are  widely  different  in  character, —  Boc- 
caccio's Decameron  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  s  Utopia.  The  reason  for  associat- 
ing them  is  that  they  appeal  to  us  with 
the  same  living  interest  as  the  latest 
novel  or  treatise. 

The  introduction  to  The  Decameron 
contains  a  graphic  description  of  the 
plague  in  Florence  in  1348.  "  It  has  been 
observed  also,  whilst  two  or  three  priests 
have  walked  before  a  corpse  with  their 
crucifix,  that  two  or  three  sets  of  porters 
have  fallen  in  with  them  ;  and  where 
they  knew  but  of  one  dead  body,  they 
have  buried  six,  eight,  or  more ;  nor  were 
there  any  to  follow  and  shed  a  few  tears 
over  them  ;  for  things  were  come  to  that 
pass  that  men's  lives  were  no  more  re- 
garded than  the  lives  of  so  many  beasts." 
In  this  condition  of  affairs  it  chanced 
that  "  Seven  ladies,  all  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, as  most  proper  for  that  time,  had 
been  attending  divine  service  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novello,  where 
they  formed  the  whole  congregation." 
They  conceive  the  idea  of  retiring  to  a 
suburb  where  they  may  be  comparatively 
safe  from  infection,  and  also,  by  cheer- 
ful and  normal  living,  further  avert  the 
danger  of  disease.  Very  opportunely, 
while  their  plan  is  forming,  three  young 
men,  acquaintances  of  some  of  the  ladies, 
enter  the  church.  After  some  charac- 
teristically feminine  misgivings,  these 
gentlemen  are  invited  to  join  the  pro- 
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posed  community,  and  accept  with  alac- 
rity. In  order  to  kill  time  during  exile 
the  ladies  and  their  escorts  narrate  the 
tales  which  make  up  the  Decameron. 
The  yarn-spinning  is  interspersed  with 
songs,  most  of  them  perfunctory  love 
canzonets,  trite  both  as  to  sentiment  and 
language.  It  is  not  related  whether  or 
not  Boccaccio,  with  the  proverbially  per- 
verse self-estimate  of  authors,  thought 
himself  a  great  poet,  and,  incidentally, 
a  fairly  good  raconteur.  Posterity,  while 
forgetting  all  about  his  poetry,  has  justly 
pronounced  him  the  greatest  story-teller 
who  ever  lived.  His  only  possible  rival 
is  Scheherezade ;  and  no  juster  praise 
could  be  accorded  the  Decameron  than 
to  call  it  the  Arabian  Nights  for  Grown 
Up  Children.  Without  drawing  upon 
the  supernatural,  and  though  depicting 
the  ordinary  men  and  women  of  his  day, 
Boccaccio  exercises  the  same  enchant- 
ment upon  th'e  mature  reader  that  Sche- 
herezade sways  over  the  little  ones,  with 
all  the  resources  of  Wonderland  at  her 
beck.  This  alone  is  what  preserves  the 
Decameron  in  perennial  youth. 

When  we  come  to  test  it  by  the  stan- 
dards of  today,  we  find  that  its  merits 
are  sterling,  but  elementary.  It  evinces 
three  of  the  primevally  important  liter- 
ary qualities,  invention,  or  the^power  of 
plot-building,  humor,  and  pathos.  Cer- 
tainly many  later  works  have  surpassed 
the  Decameron  in  pathos,  and  not  a  few 
subsequent  productions  have  excelled  it 
in  humor.  In  the  power  of  simple  in- 
vention, however,  it  still  stands  une- 
qualled. The  fact  is  not  overlooked  that 
Boccaccio,  like  Shakspere,  adapted  and 
re-told  many  tales  that  in  somewhat  sim- 
ilar forms  existed  before  he  was  born. 
If  he  had  not  re-told  them  they  would 
never  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was 
just  in  the  re-telling  that  the  immortal- 
izing genius  came  out.  The  writer 
chanced  some  time  ago  upon  an  edition 
of  Boccaccio  which  had  been  condensed 
for  the  cheap  market.  The  stories  had 
been  pruned  in  such  a  manner  that  noth- 


ing but  the  narrative  of  bare  facts  re- 
mained. They  constituted  only  a  pro- 
saic account  of  so  many  intrigues,  adul- 
teries, and  murders  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  monotonous  or  disgusting.  But, 
if  we  turn  to  the  real  Decameron,  we 
find  that,  while  there  is  similarity,  there 
is  never  sameness,  and  that  we  could 
never  possibly  mistake  one  novel  for 
another.  Nearly  all  of  them  deal  with 
lovers'  intrigues ;  and  yet  what  infinite 
variety,  how  absolutely  is  each  episode 
differentiated  from  all  the  others  !  This 
result  is  not  due  to  any  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  characters.  They  are  the 
same  throughout.  There  is  the  gay, 
unfaithful  wife  ;  the  jealous,  stupid  hus- 
band ;  the  brilliant  young  gallant  ;  the 
incontinent,  hypocritical  priest ;  the 
stern  parent,  loving  the  honor  of  his 
family.  These  are  the  types  recurring 
again  and  again  ;  and  rarely  are  any  in- 
dividual traits  evolved  to  distinguish 
members  of  the  same  type  from  each 
other.  The  power  of  characterization, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  a  modern  devel- 
opment. Even  in  such  a  standard  work 
as  Tom  Jones  there  is  only  one  real  char- 
acter, —  Squire  Weston.  He,  while  of 
course  a  representative  of  a  type,  is  also 
a  flesh  and  'blood  man.  He  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  draw,  because  pro- 
nounced and  animal  like,  with  no  intel- 
lectual aspirations  or  complex  emotions. 
The  other  characters  of  Fielding  are  like 
those  of  the  Decameron,  mere  specimens 
of  a  given  class  without  any  real  person- 
ality. By  the  higher  form  of  literary 
invention,  then,  —  by  here  a  bright  bit 
of  conversation,  there  an  unusual,  but 
not  unnatural,  incident,  again  original 
reflections  by  the  author,  which  give 
complexion  to  acts  performed  by  the 
persons  represented,  —  a  boundless  va- 
riety and  freshness  are  imparted  to  sev- 
eral scores  of  tales.  Men  of  genius  of 
all  nationalities  have  paid  the  greatest 
possible  tribute  to  Boccaccio's  one  re- 
markable faculty,  by  borrowing  his  nov- 
els as  the  foundation  for  later  works. 
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Boccacio's  humor  has  already  been 
mentioned.  There  is  much  humor,  as 
well  as  sparkling  wit,  in  the  incidental 
dialogues ;  but  as  the  novels  are  not 
dramatic  in  form,  the  conversational 
humor  is  not  of  as  fine  quality  as  that 
displayed  in  placing  characters  in  ridic- 
ulous situations. 

The  young  priest  may  be  the  same 
m  in  two  distinct  tales;  but  the 
circumstances  of  his  separate  amours 
.  different  that  one  would  hardly 
>u>pcct  his  personal  .identity.  The  great- 
of  Boccaccio's  humor  is,  therefore, 
in  direct  proportion  to  his  literary  in- 
vention. There  is  this  also  to  be  said 
for  his  humor,  that,  although  he  lived  in 
a  lewd  age,  he  never  reveled  in  mere 
obscenity.  In  such  respect  his  work  is 
in  commendable  contrast  with  that  of 
Congreve  and  his  contemporaries.  Boc- 
caccio's tales  are  often  salacious  in  plot, 
incidents,  and  even  in  dialogue  ;  but,  if 
our  moral,  sense  is  utterly  ignored,  at 
least  our  aesthetic  sensibility  is  never 
shocked  by  vulgar  nastiness.  Boccaccio 
was  a  gentleman,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  anything  else  when  he 
took  up  his  pen.  If  he  had  lived  at  a 
later  period,  he  could  be  justly  con- 
demned as  a  guilder  of  vice.  As  it  is, 
he  must  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  painter 
of  the  social  life  of  his  day,  except  that 
he  probably  adorned  with  comparative 
decency  everything  he  touched.  He 
has  certainly  extracted  the  loathsome- 
ness from  vice ;  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
:  service  to  the  literary  student,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  reader,  who, 
bound  by  the  spell  of  its  literary  and 
humorous  inventiveness,  will  never  lay 
the  Decameron  away  unfinished. 

Boccaccio's  pathetic  tales  are  his 
mi  »t  widely  known  works  at  the  present 
day.  This  does  not  by  any  means  prove 
that  they  are  the  greatest  of  his  novels, 
but  merely  shows  that,  being  freest  from 
broad  incidents  and  talk,  they  are  least 
objectionable.  Even  in  the  best  of  them, 
animal  propensity  is  never  quite  sub- 


limated into  human  love.     The  lovers 
are  faithful  to  one  another  to  the  extreme 
of     desperation.       Juliet-like     suicides 
abound.    But  such  violent  amatory  dem- 
onstrations are  but  an  additional  indica- 
tion of  the  brutish  passion  at  the  foun- 
dation of  every  lover's  feeling.     As  the 
sweetest  and  most  nearly  pure  of  the 
pathetic  episodes,  should  be  mentioned 
that  of  Federigo  and  Monna  Giovanna, 
which  Longfellow  has  versified  under 
the  name  of  The  Falcon  of  Sir  Federigo  ; 
the  story  of  The  Basil  Pot,  which  forms 
the  basis  of   Keat's   Isabella;  and  the 
narrative  of  the  love  and  sad  fate  of  the 
daughter  of  Tancred,  Prince  of  Salerno, 
which  has,  perhaps,  been  most  popular 
of  all  with  subsequent  romancers  and 
poets.     The  first  of  these  tales  is  as  free 
from  pruriency  as  anything   Boccaccio 
ever  wrote.     There  is  even  a  flavor  of 
romantic  tenderness  in  the  sacrifice  of 
a  falcon  the  gallant  loved' for  a  lady  he 
loved  better.    In  the  history  of  both  Isa- 
bella and  Tancred's  daughter,  the  semi- 
savage  nature  of  the  bereaved  damsel  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  she  cherishes  her 
dead  lover's  heart,  which  in  each  instance 
she  has  been  able  to  procure.    The  final 
conversation  between  Tancred  and  his 
daughter  also  stamps  the  production  as 
one  of  a  rude  era.     She  excuses  her  in- 
trigue  with   her  lover  by  a  recital  of 
motives,  in  which  the  sentimental  and 
the    frankly    sensual    are    inextricably 
mixed.     Nevertheless,  The  Decameron 
contains  many  hints  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion, and  some  instances  of  conscientious 
loyalty  in   attachment,  which   indicate 
that  even  then  better  times  were  her- 
alded by  the  clean  lives  of  exceptional 
people. 

The  history  of  literature  shows  that 
the  construction  of  imaginary  common- 
wealths has  been  a  much  favored  occu- 
pation. Human  nature  fortunately  has 
always  had  ideals,  and  this  species  of 
composition  offered  a  natural  form  of 
expression  for  them.  Of  one  class  of 
such  works  Plato's  Republic  is  the  most 
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famous  example.  He  does  not  construct 
a  new  world  as  a  dramatic  poet  writes  a 
play.  He  is  analytical  rather  than  syn- 
thetical. He  criticises  existing  affairs, 
and  describes  the  different  though  cor- 
responding institutions  that 'should  pre- 
vail in  an  ideal  government.  There  is, 
however,  a  second  group  wherein  much 
dramatic  and  creative  power  is  evinced, 
and  all  the  externals  of  the  imaginary 
community  are  portrayed.  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia  is  the  acutest  and  most 
valuable  of  these  productions. 

It  was  written  before  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  world  had  been  explored, 
and  its  underlying  fable,  which  so  many 
subsequent  authors  imitated,  was  there- 
fore sufficiently  plausible  to  support  the 
fanciful  superstructure.  A  voyager  came 
unexpectedly  to  an  island  hitherto  undis- 
covered, where  he  was  introduced  to  the 
perfect  State.  Sir  Thomas  More  pos- 
sessed sufficient  invention  to  give  objec- 
tive existence  to  the  community  of 
Utopia.  The  dramatic  illusion  is  well 
preserved  throughout.  We  abandon  our- 
selves submissively  to  the  recital  which 
the  traveler  Raphael  gives  of  his  obser- 
vations, without  being  jarred  back  into 
prosaic  actualities  by  any  chance  ana- 
chronism. Still,  this  is  comparatively  a 
small  achievement,  and  moreover,  there 
are  other  works  that  in  creative  ingenu- 
ity surpass  the  Utopia.  Swift  imagines 
four  new  worlds,  physically  very  differ- 
ent from,  yet  analogous  to,  the  real 
world.  In  points  of  mechanical  inven- 
tiveness Gulliver's  Travels  excel  not 
only  the  Utopia,  but  all  other  produc- 
tions of  what  might  be  termed  the  quasi- 
dramatic  school.  But  this  concession 
leads  naturally  to  the  contrast  between 
the  thought  and  purpose  of  Gulliver  and 
of  trie  Utopia.  If  one  writes  a  fable  for 
grown-up  children,  the  inevitable  test  to 
be  applied  is,  not  how  much  does  the 
fable  amuse,  but  how  much  pith  is  there 
in  the  /ab2ila  docet.  On  this  score  the 
palm  would  be  without  hesitation  award- 
ed to  More.  There  is  in  Gulliver  much 


cynical,  often  acute,  criticism  of  existing 
institutions.  The  King  of  Brobdingnag, 
for  example,  points  out  many  absurdities 
in  English  life.  But  rarely  does  Swift 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  trenchant  sat- 
irist. In  the  Utopia,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  as  a  rule  positive  suggestiveness, 
instead  of  bare  condemnation.  From  the 
particular  fact  narrated  generalizations 
are  drawn,  as  valuable  to  the  modern 
reader  as  to  the  author's  contemporaries. 
There  is  even  a  keener  analysis  than 
Swift's,  but  free  from  the  Dean's  caustic 
sting.  And  there  is  always  a  vein  of 
sympathetic,  progressive  thought,  which 
stimulates  without  embittering.  To  sum 
up  More's  great  qualities  in  a  phrase, 
he  was  an  original  thinker  about  prac- 
tical life.  After  the  lapse  of  three  cen- 
turies he  continues  to  be  an  eminent 
member  of  that  school  of  writers  which 
includes  Montaigne, Bacon,  Chesterfield, 
Addison,  and  Curtis.  A  few  illustrations 
taken  at  random  will  show  the  prevail- 
ing character  of  that  thought. 

"One  rule  observed  in  their  council, 
is  never  to  debate  a  thing  on  the  same 
day  in  which  it  is  first  proposed  ;  for 
that  is  always  referred  to  the  next  meet- 
ing, so  that  men  may  not  rashly,  and  in 
the  heat  of  discourse,  engage  themselves 
too  soon,  which  might  bias  them  so  much 
that,  instead  of  consulting  the  good  of 
the  public,  they  might  rather  study  to 
support  their  first  opinions,  and  by  a 
perverse  and  preposterous  sort  of  shame 
hazard  their  country,  rather  than  en- 
danger their  own  reputation,  or  venture 
the  being  suspected  to  have  wanted  fore- 
sight in  the  expedients  that  they  at  first 
proposed." 

"They  wonder  much  to  hear  that 
gold,  which  in  itself  is  so  useless  a  thing, 
should  be  everywhere  so  much  esteemed, 
that  even  man,  for  whom  it  was  made, 
and  by  whom  it  has  its  value,  should  be 
thought  of  less  value  than  this  metal." 

"A  life  of  pleasure  is  either  a  real 
evil,  and  in  that  case  we  ought  not  to 
assist  others  in  their  pursuit  of  it,  but 
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on  the  contrary,  to  keep  them  from  it  all 
we  can,  as  from  that  which  is  most 
hurtful  and  deadly ;  or.  if  it  is  a  good 
thin-;,  so  that  we  not  only  may  but  ought 
to  help  others  to  it,  why  then  ought  not 
a  man  to  begin  with  himself  ? " 

,.ir  can  they  comprehend  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  dogs  run  after  a  hare,  more 
than  of  seeing  one  dog  run  after  an- 
other ;  for  if  the  seeing  them  run  is  that 
which  gives  the  pleasure,  you  have  the 
same  entertainment  to  the  eye  on  both 
these  occasions ;  since  that  is  the  same 
in  both  cases :  but  if  the  pleasure  lies  in 
seeing  the  hare  killed  and  torn  by  the 
dogs,  this  ought  rather  to  stir  pity,  that 
a  weak,  harmless  and  fearful  hare  should 
be  devoured  by  strong,  fierce  and  cruel 
dogs." 

"  If  any  man  imagines  that  there  is 
real  happiness  in  these  enjoyments  " — 
/.  t.t  pleasures  of  the  table,  etc.— "he 
must  then  confess  that  he  would  be  the 
happiest  of  all  men  if  he  were  to  lead 
his  life  in  perpetual  hunger,  thirst,  and 
itching,  and  by  consequence  in  perpetual 
eating,  drinking,  and  scratching  himself  ; 
which  anyone  may  easily  see  would  be 
not  only  a,  base  but  a  miserable  state  of 
life." 

Speaking  of  unbelievers  in  the  ortho- 
dox religion  of  the  Utopians,  it  is  nar- 
rated that 

"  They  never  raise  any  that  hold  these 
maxims,  either  to  honors  or  offices,  nor 
employ  them  in  any  public  trust,  but 
despise  them,  as  men  of  base  and  sordid 
minds :  yet  they  do  not  punish  them, 
because  they  lay  this  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  a  man  cannot  make  himself  believe 
anything  he  pleases  ;  nor  do  they  drive 
any  to  dissemble  their  thoughts  by 
threatenings,  so  that  men  are  not  tempt- 
ed to  lie  by  disguising  their  opinions.'' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  words 
uttered  in  a  past  century  which  sound 
more  like  a  voice  of  today  than  the  sim- 
ple phrase  "A  man  cannot  make  himself 
In- lie:  r  anyth ing  he  pleases. "  The  practi- 
cal, if  not  avowed,  theory  of  the  theolo- 


gians was  that  a  man  was  to  be  held  more 
responsible  for  his  opinions  than  for  his 
vices.  If  I  grasp  my  left  wrist  with  my 
right  hand  and  strike,  the  blow  is  the 
act  of  the  right  hand,  though  the  left 
hand  Gome's  in  contact  with  the  thing 
struck.  By  a  similar  process  the  human 
will  was  supposed  to  be  capaple  of  hand- 
cuffing the  intellect,  and  making  the 
latter  act  and  believe  as  impelled.  The 
idea  that  the  intellect  is  to  admit  truth 
with  the  same  open  hospitality  with 
which  the  eye  takes  in  light,  and  say 
without  coercion  what  colors  the  world 
wears,  is  something  distinctively  modern. 
The  germ  of  our  latter  day  thought-free- 
dom is  wrapped  up  in  the  aphorism,  "  A 
man  cannot  make  himself  believe  any- 
thing- he  pleases. ' ' 

There  are  many  things  that  suggest  a 
comparison  between  More  and  Francis 
Bacon.  They  were  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  abstract  thinkers-  upon  practi- 
cal life  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. From  such  category  must  of 
course  be  excluded  Shakspere  and  other 
dramatic  poets,  the  pointedness  of 
whose  reflections  upon  particular  phases 
of  life  is  due  to  the  suggestiveness  of 
the  concrete  models  before  them,  al- 
though the  same  were  also  their  own 
creations.  Bacon  and  More  were  men 
of  affairs  ;  observers  and  students  of 
men.  Bacon  also  wrote  an  Ideal  Com- 
monwealth, the  New  Atlantis,  which  con- 
tains at  least  one  direct  allusion  to  the 
Utopia.  We  miss  from  Bacon's  produc- 
tion the  absolute  impersonality,  the  al- 
most machine-like  judicially,  which 
make  the  Utopia  read  not  like  the  ut- 
terance of  a  man,  but  as  the  deliverance 
of  an  oracle.  Furthermore,  in  its  reflec- 
tions upon  human  nature,  the  New  At- 
lantis is  inferior  to  the  Utopia,  both  as 
regards  acuteness  and  profundity.  The 
New  Atlantis  contains  much  outgrown, 
dogmatic  theology,  wh  ich  does  not  become 
valuable'through  the  fact  that  it  is  stretch- 
ing out  tentacles  towards  science.  The 
dreams  of  scientific  advancement  were 
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remarkable  for  the  day,  but  the  actuali- 
ties of  our  present  life  have  far  out- 
stripped Bacon's  forecast.  The  reader 
may,  however,  be  a  little  startled  to  learn 
that  he  was  far-seeing  enough  to  ad- 
vocate vivisection. 

"  We  have  also  parks,  and  enclosures 
of  all  sorts,  of  beasts  and  birds  ;  which 
we  use  not  only  for  view  or  rareness",  but 
likewise  for  dissections  and  trials,  and 
thereby  may  take  light  which  may  be 
wrought  upon  the  body  of  man.  Where- 
in we  find  many  strange  effects  ;  as  con- 
tinuing life  in  them,  though  divers 
parts,  which  you  account  vital,  be  per- 
ished and  taken  forth  ;  resuscitating  of 
some  that  seem  dead  in  appearance,  and 
the  like.  We  try  also  all  poisons  and 
other  medicines  upon  them,  as  well  of 
chirurgery  as  physic." 

But  if  in  the  New  Atlantis  Bacon  had 
a  different  purpose  in  view,  in  his  essays 
he  meets  More  on  common  ground  as  a 
social  observerand analyst.  Thethoughts 
about  life  both  in  Bacon's  Essays  and 
the  Utopia  are  so  crystalline  in  their 
truth  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  quite  obvious,  after  one  has 
read  them.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
realization  comes  that  here  is  offered  a 
proof  of  Lowell's  fine  assertion, 

"  Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  'tis  like 
A  star  new-born,  that  drops  into  its  place, 
And  which,  once  circling  in  its  placid  round, 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake." 

Truth  is  the  soul's  foreordained  affin- 
ity; they  greet  one  another  with  the 
lover's  query,  "  Where  hast  thou  stayed 
so  long  ? "  The  average  man  is  accord- 
ingly prone  to  appropriate  truth,  as  if  he 
had  come  into  part  of  his  own,  without 
alloting  due  credit  to  the  originality  of 
the  thinker  who  supplied  it.  It  seems 
like  irony  of  destiny  that  More,  such  a 
large  portion  of  whose  voluminous  writ- 
ings were  upon  polemical  subjects  of 
transitory  interest,  should  have  contrib- 
uted practically  as  much  to  the  world's 
stock  of  current  literature  as  Bacon,  the 


philosopher  and  scientist.  One  would 
be  deficient  in  sense  of  proportion  who 
contended  that  in  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  human  spirit  Bacon  is  not 
the  larger  figure.  Bacon,  if  not  the 
father,  was  at  least  the  rediscoverer  of 
the  inductive  method  of  thought.  His 
services  to  exact  science  at  its  very  foun- 
dation are  immeasurable.  But  it  was  of 
the  essence  of  his  teachings  that  his  own 
works  should  be  superseded.  It  was 
inevitable  not  only  that  new  experiments 
should  change  the  whole  aspect  of  sci- 
ence as  he  knew  it,  but  that  even  his 
theoretical  principles,  as  to  research  and 
ratiocination,  should  suffer  gradual  mod- 
ification until  their  original  identity  was 
lost.  Our  debt  to  him  is  none  the  smaller 
because  most  of  his  writings  are  super- 
annuated. As  well  might  it  be  argued 
that  Political  Economy  owes  nothing  to 
Adam  Smith.  Fortunately  Bacon  con- 
sidered the  meditations  upon  practical 
life,  known  as  his  Essays,  worthy  of 
preservation.  Many  of  them  were  re- 
written, and  added  to  in  his  later  years  ; 
and  these  sublime  distillations  of  com- 
mon sense  have  preserved  him  as  a  tang 
ible  power,  and  saved  him  from  fading 
into  a  mere  name. 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  the  Uto- 
pia is  how  to  reconcile  its  authorship 
with  its  author.  Reasoning  a  priori,  the 
argument  would  be  much  more  convin- 
cing that  More  could  not  have  written 
the  work,  than  any  of  the  similar  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Shakspere-Bacon  myth.  We  are  told 
that  "  More  was  at  heart  a  monk.  He 
wore  a  prickly  hair  shirt  to  mortify  the 
flesh,  he  scourged  himself  with  a  knotted 
cord,  he  practised  the  penance,  and  he 
appeals  to  miraculous  relics  as  the  evi-' 
dence  of  his  faith."  He  left  abundant 
writings  to  show  that  he  was  a  theolog- 
ical biget ;  and  so  far  from  believing  in 
thought-freedom  in  practice,  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  with  complacency  the 
burning  of  heretics.  The  greatness  of 
the  Utopia  consists  largely  in  a  quality 
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which  is  the  very  last  one  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  man.  It  is  untrammeled  by 
prejudice  of  any  sort,  uncolored  by  any 

m  of  theology,  unhampered  by  any 
authority.  It  is  the  product  of  pene- 
trative, analytical  thought  turned  upon 
practical  life  as  with  the  white  rays  of 
sunlight.  D'Israeli  has  forcibly  observed 
that  in  composing  the  Utopia,  More 

j  writing  not   only  above  his  own 

but  as  it  afterward  appeared  above 
himself." 

The  author  of  the  Amenities  offers 
some  help  in  explaining  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  man  and  his 
masterpiece:  "The  sincerity  of  his  no- 
tions may  be  traced  in  his  own  simple 
habits,  his  opinions  in  conversation,  and 
the  tenor  of  his  invariable  life.  His  con- 
tempt of  outward  forms  and  personal 
honors,  his  voluntary  poverty,  his  fear- 
lessness of  death —  all  these  afford  ample 
evidence  that  the  singularity  of  the  man 
himself  was  as  remarkable  as  the  work 
he  produced." 

These  considerations  would  sufficient- 
ly account  for  the  personal  temperament 
behind  the  book,  but  it  is  a  temperament 
which  the  most  narrow  minded  enthusi- 
ast and  the  loftiest  stoical  philosopher 
might  have  in  common.  How  could  such 
clearness  of  mental  vision  be  displayed 
by  one  whose  other  writings  and  practi- 
cal principles  show  him  to  have  been  a 
fanatic?  Lord  Bacon  had  deplorable 
weaknesses.  He  was  vain,  fond  of  place 
and  display,  and  loved  to  be  a  conspicu- 
ous object  of  adulation.  Still,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  his  failings  of  character  could 
exist  side  by  side  with  his  thinking  faculty 
without  vitiating  it.  They  are  superficial 

,  and  do  not  necessarily  affect  the 
source  of  intellectual  life.  But  how  could 
a  man  that  felt  anything  but  abhorrence 
tor  punishing  people  for  non-conformity 
in  opinion  think  the  thoughts-  of  the 
Utopia,  even  though  he  regarded  them 
as  mere  speculations?  Here  is  an  in- 
stance of  that  duality  of  self  within  the 
same  human  consciousness  which  has  al- 


ways been  a  favorite  theme  of  moralists, 
and  with  another  phase  of  which  Mr. 
Stevenson's  celebrated  romance  deals. 

We  know  that  More  was  a  constitu- 
tional jester,  indulging  in  mirth  at  sea- 
sonable as  well  as  unseasonable  times. 
The  humorous  element  crops  out  occa- 
sionally in  Utopia.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  rule,  it  was  probably  a  gain  for  it 
that  it  was  written  in  Latin.  The  fact 
that  More  could  not  in  a  dead  language 
be  quite  spontaneous  must  have  tended 
to  restrain  his  jocose  vein.  Its  criticisms 
are  often  pointed  with  humor,  but  there 
is  not  enough  of  the  comic  to  prevent 
one  from  taking  the  book  seriously. 
Judging  from  the  wayward  fancy  dis- 
played in  many  polemical  passages  in 
English,  it  is  probable  that  if  More  had 
used  the  vernacular  in  his  greatest  work, 
he  would  have  lowered  its  dignity  and 
detracted  from  its  thoughtful  serenity 
by  cracking  jokes.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  his  humorous  disposition  af- 
fords a  hint  towards  the  solution  of  the 
psychological  anomaly  above  considered. 
Beyond  a  doubt  More  had  a  phenomenal 
faculty  of  perception  and  abstract 
thought.  But  in  addition  to  this,  his 
love  of  fun  must  have  kept  his  heart  per- 
petually young,  and  therefore  his  mind 
ever  open  to  new  views  of  life.  A  strong 
sense  of  humor,  in  conjunction  with  oth- 
er faculties,  often  helps  materially  in 
making  its  possessor  judicial,  by  con- 
stantly correcting  his  prejudices.  Cer- 
tainly, much  of  its  author's  immortally 
youthful  nature  passed  into  the  Utopia. 

In  one  of  his'  pithy  digressions,  Mr. 
Lowell  remarks  that  he  had  long  ago 
satisfied  himself,  "  by  a  good  deal  of 
dogged  reading,  that  every  generation  is 
sure  of  its  own  share  of  bores  without 
borrowing  from  the  past.''  We  may 
even  dismiss  from  consideration  the  out- 
and-out  bores,  and  go  further.  How  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  read,  except  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  or  to  satisfy  curiosity,  many  of 
the  world's  acknowledged  masterworks  ! 
Lack  of  capacity  or  frivolity  of  tempera- 
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ment  is  by  no  means  a  fair  explanation 
of  the  absence  of  warm  appreciation 
of  some  of  these  books. 

The  books  in  question  may  have  ac- 
complished great  results  or  charmed 
thousands  in  their  day.  But  in  all  prob- 
ability the  present  reader  stands  abreast 
or  ahead  of  such  results,  or  his  standards 
of  taste  are  utterly  different  from  those 
of  his  grandfather.  There  are  so  many 
writers  whose  title  to  the  niches  they 


occupy  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  we  all 
believe  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  question  ; 
yet  we  do  not  wish  to  have  their  pro- 
ductions at  our  elbow,  as  we  do  the  books 
in  which  we  find  thoughts  fitted  to  our 
own  needs,  or  sympathetically  recognize 
our  own  life.  But  if  the  Decameron  or 
the  Utopia  were  taken  from  us,  many  of 
us  would  feel  that  the  too  narrow  circle 
of  beloved,  confidential  friends  had  been 
irreparably  broken. 

Wilbur  Larremore. 


MARTIN. 


CAst  away  indefinitely  at  some  isolat- 
ed frontier  post,  —  cut  off  from  all  the 
variety  that  make  life  worth  living,  my 
mind,  in  my  twilight  musings,  reverts 
to  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  rose-tinted 
by  the  morning  sunbeams.  It  ceases  to 
speculate  in  that  mystical  lore  of  age 
which  sees  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,  and  fond  memory  loves 
to  bring  back  the  dear  friends  of  the 
long  ago,  who,  like  the  days  in  which 
they  lived,  are  dead.  From  among  the 
thick  layers  of  the  fast  accumulating 
mist  of  years  dim  eidola  grow  into  shape, 
and  the  sound  of  loved  voices  comes 
from  afar,  growing  stronger  and  stron- 
ger as  they  come  nearer  and  nearer 
through  the  corridors  of  time. 

Tonight  the  western  sky  is  lurid  with 
the  lightning's  flash,  and  the  rumbling 
of  thunder  afar  off,  still  muffled  by  the 
distance,  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
sighs  of  the  evening  breeze  have  changed 
into  howls  and  shrieks,  as  the  hurricane 
sweeps  in  headlong  fury  over  the  almost 
boundless  solitudes  surrounding  me,  and 


the  strife  of  the  elements  overshadowing 
my  meditations  imparts  a  somber  hue 
to  my  recollections. 

I  stand  anew  upon  manhood's  thresh- 
old, beholding  through  the  wide-opened 
portals  of  fate  the  uprising  of  the  North 
to  accept  the  gage  of  battle,  and  decide 
on  stricken  fields  whether  our  country 
shall  remain  a  nation,  with  a  destiny  of 
promise  for  mankind,  or  become  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  petty  sovereign  states, 
pregnant  with  future  woe  in  their  an- 
tagonism. The  rush  of  the  storm  is  the 
martial  tread  of  innumerable  feet  strik- 
ing the  ground  in  unison,  and  the  co- 
horts of  the  Union,  dim  and  spectral  like 
an  array  of  ghosts,  defile  before  me,  el- 
bow to  elbow  and  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
with  colors  waving,  fronting  with  stern 
resolve  towards  the  coming  foe.  In  the 
lulls  in  the  storm  I  hear  the  hum  of  a 
multitude  of  voices,  sounding  like  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  lashed  by  the  wind,  or 
the  sonorous  notes  of  a  powerful  organ 
in  some  vast  cathedral,  commingling  in 
a  national  anthem  whose  burden  is  the 
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hail  of  the  Roman  gladiator  entering  the 
arena  to  die:    Avt>avet—morituri  te 

salntant. 

1  lore  and  there,  scattered  through  the 
solid  phalanxes  steadily  advancing,  I 
recognize  the  forms  and  faces  of  school 
chums  and  college  classmates;  and  as 
they  beckon  to  me  with  extended  finger 
I  take  my  place  by  their  side  in  the 
closed-up  ranks,  and  move  forward  with 
them,— an  infmitessimal  part  of  a  migh- 
ty whole.  The  rumbling  of  the  thunder 
becomes  the  roll  of  musketry,  swelling 
louder  and  louder  as  the  storm  advances, 
and  the  lightning's  bolt  is  the  crash  of 
batteries  opening  all  around,  tearing 
bloody  lanes  through  the  serried  ranks 
as  they  move  forward  with  the  flag  above 
them.  The  haze  of  the  tempest  is  the 
smoke  overhanging  the  field,  and 
through  it  as  it  rises  or  settles  I  see  the 
swaying  to  and  fro,  like  a  strong  man 
reeling,  of  the  long  lines  of  battle  as  they 
advance  cheering  to  the  charge  or  fall 
back  sullenly.  The  voices  of  the  storm 
are  shouts  of  victory  and  cries  of  des- 
pair blending  in  my  ears,  and  in  the 
steam  rising  from  the  ground  as  the  cool 
rain  strikes  the  parched  earth,  I  smell 
the  fumes  of  hot  blood  permeating  the 
air.  Oh !  how  thickly  they  fall  all 
around  me,  the  playmates  of  my  boy- 
hood and  the  friends  of  my  youth,  torn 
up  with  gaping  wounds  !  And  yet  how 
calm  and  peaceful  they  look  under  the 
lightning's  flash,  with  their  pale  faces 
upturned  to  the  sky  in  the  long  swath 
of  death  —  as  if  they  had  lain  down  to 
rest  when  their  duty  was  done.  But 
while  they  rest,  others  fill  their  places, 
and  the  task  goes  on  to  a  safe  ending  ; 
for  across  and  over  the  long  rows  of  the 
dead,  lying  as  they  fell  through  the  storm 
of  shot  and  shell,  the  hurrahs  and  the 
yells,sturdily  borne  aloft  by  strong  hands 
and  brave  hearts,  the  flag  still  waves  and 
moves  on.  From  Mill  Springs  to  Nash- 
ville, from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific;  above  the 
clouds  on  Lookout's  stormy  brow,  and  in 


the  fever-haunted  swamps  of  the  Flor- 
idas  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  it  moves 
victoriously  onward  all  along  the  line ; 
leaving  in  its  wake  the  graves  of  those 
who  died  that  their  country  might  live. 

Many  years  have  already  passed  since 
then.  Tended  by  loving  hands,  the 
green  grass  grows,  and  the  flowers 
bloom  all  over  the  land,  on  the  graves 
of  friend  and  foe.  The  dead  past  has 
buried  its  own  dead,  but  the  voice  of 
lamentation  is  not  yet  hushed  in  Ramah, 
and  memory  still  weeps  like  Rachel  over 
the  graves. 

Mine  are  scattered  all  over  the  far 
South,  and  the  last  resting  place  of 
many  a  dear  friend  and  brother-in-arms 
has  become  obliterated  with  time.  But 
the  nooks  in  the  sheltered  vales,  the 
sunny  slopes  on  the  hillsides,  the  narrow 
benches  in  the  miasma-laden  swamps, 
where  we  laid  them  to  sleep  their  last 
sleep  under  the  tall  sycamores,  hung 
with  pendant  moss,  are  as  fresh  in  my 
mind  now  as  then.  And  in  that  sleep 
of  theirs  there  must  be  dreams  in  which 
they  too  remember,  for  they  come  back 
to  me  as  often  as  I  go  back  to  them. 
They  have  not  grown  old  like  me,  for 
they  look  as  young  as  when  I  saw  them 
last.  Their  eyes  are  undimmed  by  age, 
and  the  time  has  left  no  spiderwebs  upon 
the  dear  faces.  There  is  no  mumbling 
in  the  strong  young  voices  that  once 
rang  like  clarions  on  the  field ;  and  the 
laugh  whose  reckless  mirth  made  light 
of  hardship  and  danger,  and  cheered 
the  camp-fire  at  night,  is  as  contagious 
as  ever.  The  same  old  idiosyncrasies 
that  were  the  spice,  and  sometimes  the 
bane,  of  our  lives  still  cling  to  them. 
Tom  joins  issue  with  me,  and  I  crack 
jokes  with  Dick,  while  Harry,  the  jolly 
mischief  maker,  gets  us  all  at  logger- 
heads with  one  another.  "  Old  Silurian  " 
John  fossilizes  me  with  his  geology  and 
the  long  lives  of  toads  in  the  old  red 
sandstone.  He  sees  remains  of  glaciers 
in  every  moraine  and  morass  we  come 
across,  and  when  I  am  half  frozen  with 
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his  north  pole  stories,  he  thaws  me  again 
with  a  punch  on  the  ribs.  "  Regulations" 
Sam  takes  me  out  grand-rounding,  ac- 
cording to  the  book,  and  when  some 
greenhorn  of  a  sentry,  on  post  near  some 
old  graveyard,  and  half  frightened  to 
death,  takes  me  for  a  ghost,  and  drives 
at  me  with  a  minie  ball  which  carries  off 
a  lock  of  my  hair,  he  blows  him  up  for 
not  being  a  better  shot  after  all  his  tar- 
get practice,  and  threatens  to  court  mar- 
tial him  for  neglect  of  duty  }n  not  mak- 
ing a  real  ghost  of  me,  —  which  the 
scoundrel  faithfully  promises  to  do  the 
next  time  he  catches  me  fooling  at 
midnight  among  other  people's  tombs. 
"  Fiery  "  Martin,  my  old  staff  chum,  red- 
faced  and  red-headed,  despite  his  efforts 
to  make  us  believe  that  his  hair  was 
auburn,  and  that  the  glow  on  his  cheeks 
was  the  rosy  hue  of  health,  still  teases 
me  with  his  practical  jokes,  in  which, 
from  the  commanding  general  .down  to 
the  drummer  boy,  we  all  came  in  for  our 
share,  with  an  impartiality  worthy  of 
admiration. 

O,  days  of  my  youth,  come  back,  O 
come  back  to  me,  with  the  dear  friends 
of  old,  with  Mart,  dear  Mart,  like  the 
Douglas,  tender  and  true,  my  favorite 
among  them  all. 

When  the  fall  of  Sumter  fired  the 
northern  heart,  and  the  grand  rally  was 
made  around  the  flag,  Martin  and  I  found 
ourselves  on  the  staff  of  an  Indiana  reg- 
iment, he  as  quartermaster  and  I  as  ad- 
jutant. We  were  both  young,  hardly 
out  of  our  teens,  but  we  thought  our- 
selves old  enough  in  mind  and  body  to 
act  according  to  our  convictions,  and  ren- 
der service  in  the  field  for  the  country 
under  whose  care  we  had  been  fostered. 

After  all  these  years  my  first  meeting 
with  him  is  still  vivid  to  my  mind. 

The  headquarters  of  the  regiment, 
then  in  process  of  formation,  had  been 
established  at  Indianapolis,  and  I  had 
just  reported  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Colonel  on  whose  staff  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed, when  the  office  door  was  thrown 
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open,  and  a  fine,  soldierly-looking,  tall 
young  man,  of  about  my  own  age,  with 
reddish  hair  and  glowing  cheeks,  and 
a  bold,  decided  appearance  generally, 
rushed  in  impetuously  with  : 

"  Good  morning,  Colonel,  how  are  you 
this  morning,  sir  ?  " 

And  saluting  briskly  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  to  the  visor  of  his  cap,  he 
threw  it  on  a  desk  near  at  hand. 

'.'Very  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Martin. 
Let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  your 
fellow  staff  officer,  Mr.  T ,  the  adju- 
tant." 

Mr.  Martin  reached  over  with  his 
strong  right  hand  in  the  gladsome  im- 
petuosity that  appeared  to  be  his  normal 
state,  and  took  hold  of  mine  with  a  grip 
that  brought  tears  of  anguish  into  my 
eyes,  for  it  felt  as  if  wedged  in  a  split 
log. 

"How  are  you,  old  chappie  —  glad  to 
see  you  —  how  's  your  conostrophy  this 
fine  morning  ? " 

Before  I  could  make  any  reply  to  this 
strange  query,  which  puzzled  me  exceed- 
ingly, the  Colonel,  who  noticed  my  em- 
barrassment, and  who  could  hardly  keep 
from  laughing  at  us  two, —  for  I  stood 
dancing  now  upon  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other,  grimacing  with  pain  and  star- 
ing open-mouthed  in  my  astonishment 
at  the  quartermaster  still  torturing  my 
hand,  wondering  what  he  meant, —  inter- 
posed with  the  remark : 

"Mr.  Martin's  ways,  Mr.  T— ,  are 
peculiarly  his  own  as  well  as  his  vocab- 
ulary, to  both  of  which  you  will  doubtless 
become  accustomed  with  time,  if  you 
have  enough  patience.  He  is  hurting 
you  now,  but  he  does  not  mean  it." 

Mr.  Martin  abruptly  ceased  his  pump- 
ing and  squeezing,  and  my  feet  became 
stationary  side  by  side,  while  my  left 
hand  rubbed  my  right,  trying  to  bring 
it  back  to  its  original  shape. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  T— ,"  stam- 
mered the  quartermaster  exculpatingly 
and  somewhat  sheepishly,  as  he  noticed 
my  action  and  the  frown  on  my  brow, 
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while  his  ruddy  face  grew  redder  and 
-odder  in  his  confusion.  "  I  forget  how 
.stnin--  I  am  in  my  gladness  at  meeting 
a  new  friend.  Please  accept  my  apology 
and  forgive  me."  My  right  hand  was 
temporarily  paralyzed  and  unfit  for  duty, 
but  my  left  did  its  best  to  return  him  his 
squeeze.  I  liked  him  already. 

After  impressing  upon  our  minds  what 
he  expected  of  us  in  the  performance  of 
our  respective  duties,  the  Colonel,  an  old 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  added  with 
that  courteous  dignity  that  knows  no 
relusal  —  "By  the  way,  gentlemen,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  selecting  your 
mounts,  having  had  some  experience  in 
the  cavalry  before  you  were  born.  As 
you  now  belong  to  my  military  family,  I 
hope  you  will  accept  them  with  my  com- 
pliments and  good  wishes.  Yours,  Mr. 
Martin,  is  the  bay  one.  You  will  find 
him  hitched  up  to  a  post  in  the  back 
yard.  Would  you  oblige  me  by  taking  a 
look  at  him,  and  tell  me  how  you  like 
him  ? " 

While  Martin  was  away  inspecting  his 
future  charges,  the  Colonel  enumerated 
for  my  benefit  and  guidance  some  of  the 
many  peculiarities  of  my  coadjutor, 
dwelling  especially  upon  his  good  points, 
which  were  even  more  numerous  than 
his  eccentricities.  He  had  just  ended 
when  Martin  came  in  from  his  inspection 
with  a  long  face. 

"  Why  so  glum  looking,  Mr.  Quarter- 
master," asked  the  Colonel,  "  Does  not 
the  horse  suit  you  ? " 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  Martin  with  a 
knowing  wink  at  us  both,  "  I  was  brought 
up  on  the  old  saying  never  to  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth,  so  I  only  saw  his 
back.  Do  you  expect  me,  Colonel,  to 
ride  him  without  saddle  or  bridle  ? " 

While  I  stood  dumbfounded  at  the  fel- 
low's matchless  impudence,  the  Colonel, 
after  staring  haughtily  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, broke  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter,  during  which  he  managed  to 
say  while  catching  his  breath  : 

"  Our  team  mules  will  never  starve  in 


the  field,  Mr.  Quartermaster,  while  in 
your  charge,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  keep 
the  same  sharp  eyes  over  our  mess. 
Thank  you  for  the  reminder.  It  will 
be  attended  to.  The  deficiency  was  an 
oversight,  for  which  please  pardon  me. 
Good  day,  gentlemen." 

And  we  left  the  dear  old  gentleman 
wiping  the  tears  out  of  his  dear  old  eyes. 

"Mr.  Martin,"  I  asked,  when  we 
reached  the  sidewalk,  "  Don't  you  think, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  you  were  a  little 
cheeky  ? " 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  T ,"  was  his  an- 
swer, "  we  are  each  a  saddle  and  bridle 
ahead  of  the  game,  which  is  quite  a  costly 
one  with  all  the  outfitting  we  must  pro- 
cure for  the  field.  The  more  the  old 
Chief  gives  away  out  of  his  abundant 
means  the  better  pleased  he  is, — so  that, 
after  all,  I  am  the  one  who  deserves 
thanks,  don't  you  see  ?  I  '11  pay  him 
back  his  horse,  bridled  and  saddled,  in 
loyalty  and  devotion ;  and  I  have  seen 
enough  of  you  to  take  my  oath  that  you 
will  do  likewise.  In  the  meantime,  what 
do  you  say  if  we  go  to  the  theatre  to- 
gether tonight  with  the  et  ceteras  ?  We 
will  not  have  many  more  chances,  and 
I  '11  foot  the  bills." 

Such  was  my  first  introduction  to  the 
man  who  was  to  become  the  dearest 
friend  of  my  life. 

Organizing  the  regiment  and  getting 
it  ready  for  the  field  kept  us  pretty  busy 
for  some  time.;  Martin,  who  as  quarter- 
master and  commissary  had  to  look  out 
for  the  outfitting  of  the  outer  and  inner 
man,  especially  so.  Things  were  pretty 
well  mixed,  owing  to  the  haste  attendant 
upon  the  rushing  of  troops  to  the  front 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  was  kept  on 
his  feet  from  morning  till  night,  running 
from  one  office  to  another  to  procure  his 
supplies  and  get  them  together. 

He  did  not  mind  the  hard  work,  but 
he  detested  the  restraints  of  discipline ; 
and  the  punctilio  of  the  regular  army 
officers  in  charge  of  the  different  equip- 
ping bureaus, —  selected  for  those  duties 
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on  account  of  their  experience, — was  not 
only  ridiculous  but  absolutely  abhorrent 
to  him. 

As  he  expressed  it,  he  was  unable  to 
see  why  business  could  not  be  transacted 
in  a  business-like  manner,  without  going 
down  on  all  fours  and  salaaming  like  a 
Turk  to  a  man  because  he  wore  an  eagle 
instead  of  a  bar  on  his  shoulder  straps, 
—  forgetting  that  in  the  military  hie- 
rarchy the  eagle  himself  must  look  up 
at  the  star  looking  down  upon  him  like 
a  king  at  a  cat. 

General  W ,  a  martinet  of  the  old 

army/ had  supreme  control  over  all  mil- 
itary matters  in  the  State  at  that  time, 
and  Martin,  in  the  performance  of  his 
manifold  duties,  was  brought  more  or 
less  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  when  sitting  at  his 
desk  in  his  office  he  was  there  to  tran- 
sact official  business  and  nothing  else. 
Outside  he  invariably  held  to  the  same 
rule  reversed. 

One  day  Martin,  rushing  to  and  fro  in 
great  hurry  ran  against  him  in  the  street. 

"  Ah,  General,  well  met.  You  are  the 
very  man  I  wanted  to  see.  Have  you 
approved  my  requisition  for  shoes  ?  " 

"Who  are  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Gen- 
eral, stiffening  up. 

"  Me  ?  why  you  know  me  as  well  as  I 
do.  Quartermaster  Martin, — regiment." 

"Sir,"  angrily  retorted  the  General, 
showing  his  teeth,  "  when  you  desire  to 
see  me  on  official  business,  call  at  my 
office,  sir  ;  and  don't  you  ever  dare  again, 
sir,  to  stop  me  anywhere  else  for  that 
purpose."  And  turning  growling  upon 
his  heel  he  left  Martin  gazing  at  his  fast 
disappearing  back. 

Not  long  after  this  the  General  hap- 
pened to  be  in  great  haste  about  some- 
thing or  other,  and  meeting  Martin  in 
the  capitol  park  he  forgot  his  own  rule, 
and  buttonholed  him  abruptly. 

"By   the   way,  Quartermaster,  what 
about  those  mules  ? " 

Martin  stared  at  him  perplexedly  as  if 
trying  to  remember  where  he  had  seen 


him  before,  and  finally  asked,  "  Who  the 
deuce  are  you,  anyhow  ? " 

"  Me  ? ''  thundered  the  General,  "me  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  I  am  General 
W-  — ,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Ah,"  drawled  back  Martin  languidly, 
as  if  exhausted  by  his  survey  of  the  Gen- 
eral's face,  "  I  recognize  you  now.  But, 
begging  your  pardon,  General,  whenever 
you  desire  to  see  me  on  official  business, 
don't  stop  me  on  the  street,  but  call  on 
me  at  my  office — Number  10,  Fifth 
avenue,  Camp  Morton,  in  the  old  Fair 
grounds.  Take  the  street  cars  —  pass 
right  by  the  door.  Good  day,  sir." 

And  raising  his  hat  politely  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  General,  and  left  him 
looking  at  it  like  a  bull  at  a  red  flag. 

"You  bet  your  life,  Tom,"  said  Mar- 
tin, still  chuckling  over  it,  as  he  related 
the  occurrence  to  me  soon  afterwards 
"  that  old  conostrophy  got  my  tit  for  his 
tat  that  time,  and  he  won't  forget  it, 
either." 

There  was  a  difference  with  a  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  the  General's  tat 
and  Martin's  tit,  and  sure  enough  the 
General  did  not  forget  it,  for  within  an 
hour  Martin  was  placed  in  arrest  for  dis- 
respect to  the  department  commander, 
and  it  took  all  the  influence  of  our  old 
Colonel  to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape  he 
had  got  himself  into,  simply,  as  he  said, 
for  following  the  General's  example,  — 
forgetting  once  more  that  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  that  he  was  the  cat  and 
not  the  king. 

We  passed  the  winter  of  '61-62  near 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  taking  part  in 
the  field  exercises  of  a  large  camp  of  in- 
struction commanded  by  this  same  Gen- 
eral W  -  — ,  preparatory  to  the  advance 
of  the  army  upon  Bowling  Green,  the 
great  western  bugbear,  at  that  time,  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  reports  we  received  from  our 
spies  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications  were  enough  to  make  a 
man  run  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  in  preference  to  butting  his 
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head  against  them,  no  matter  how  much 
he  loved  his  country.  One  had  seen 
abbatis  here,  chcvcanx  tie f rise  there,  and 
masked  batteries  everywhere.  Another 
ribed  a  chain  of  forts  surrounding 
the  place  so  close  to  one  another  that 
even  the  smallest  cat  could  not  get  in 
between  without  leaving  his  tail  behind 
him.  All  agreed  that  mines  which  would 
blow  our  army  sky-high  were  as  thick 
thereabouts  as  burrows  in  a  prairie  dog 
town  ;  and  between  them  all  we  were 
half  frightened  to  death  at  the  bare  idea 
i  ving  to  tackle  such  an  infernal  ma- 
chine. 

They  were  loaning  us  trouble,  how- 
ever, which  we  were  altogether  too  eager 
to  borrow  ;  for  when  we  came  to  it  some 
months  afterwards,  and  found  Beaure- 
gard's  Quaker  guns  grinning  in  our  faces 
in  derision  of  our  credulity,  I  was  so  dis- 
appointed in  my  ambitious  dreams  of 
winning  military  laurels  by  being  made 
into  mince  meat,  that  I  could  have  cried 
with  mortification.  And  of  all  their 
vaunted  military  mines,  with  their  gal- 
leries, and  shafts,  and  other  devilish  con- 
trivances, so  scientifically  described,  the 
only  one  that  Martin  came  across  was 
an  old  disused,  brush-covered  well,  into 
which  he  fell  headforemost  while  rooting 
around  in  search  of  military  engineering 
knowledge,  coming  within  an  ace  of 
drowning  in  it,  like  a  cat  in  a  sack 
pitched  head  over  heels  into  a  muddy, 
slimy  pond.  A  nice  kind  of  death  that 
would  have  been,  after  all  our  dreams  of 
glory,  for  an  ambitious  young  soldier! 
He  did  not  get  over  it  for  a  week,  and 
even  after  that  he  took  very  little  stock 
in  the  reports  of  spies. 

I  have  forgotten  whether  General 
W—  -  was  as  much  disappointed  as  we 
were  at  not  getting  his  head  knocked  off 
his  shoulders  at  Bowling  Green,  but  I 
still  remember  with  a  shiver  that  he  did 
his  best  at  the  camp  of  instruction  near 
Bardstown  to  prepare  us  for  the  emer- 
gency. We  had  drills  of  all  kinds  from 
morning  till  night,  and  it  took  nearly  all 


our  pay  to  keep  us  in  shoe  leather.  We 
formed  line  of  battle  in  front  of  our 
camps,  to  guard  against  surprises  two 
hours  before  daylight  every  blessed 
morning,  and  we  remained  in  ranks  at 
order  arms,  as  still  as  we  could  be, 
watching  for  a  supposed  enemy,  who 
never  came,  until  dawn  became  strong 
enough  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
whether  a  gray  horse  two  hundred 
yards  away  was  a  cow  or  an  ass.  Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise  may  make 
people  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,  but  if 
any  one  wishes  to  see  how  beautiful  the 
rule  is  in  the  working,  let  him  try  it  as 
we  did  on  cold  winter  mornings,  and  see 
how  he  likes  it, — especially  when  the 
early  to  bed  is  left  out  of  it,  and  he  has 
to  burn  midnight  oil  in  order  to  pass  a 
board  of  examination  as  to  bis  qualifica- 
tions to  go  for  wool  and  come  back 
shorn, — as  happened  more  than  once  in 
our  after-experience. 

Not  satisfied  with  teaching  us  Spartan 
sobriety,  and  how  soldiers  in  the  field 
should  try  to  live  like  gentlemen,  and 
get  fat  and  grow  strong  on  a  little  pork 
and  fewer  beans,  General  W—  —  com- 
pelled Martin  and  me  to  assist  at  a 
hanging,  very  much  against  our  inclina- 
tion, and  the  lesson  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds  that  I  have  ever 
since  carefully  avoided  all  others  in  my 
way.  It  happened  in  this  wise  : 

A  young  soldier  belonging  to  a  Ken- 
tucky regiment,  while  hunting  in  the 
vicinity  of'the  camp,  shot  a  hog  rooting 
in  the  woods.  The  owner  of  the  hog,  a 
man  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  re- 
proved him  for  it,  saying  that  he  was 
always  willing  to  oblige  the  soldiers  in 
the  way  of  milk,  and  butter,  and  garden 
truck,  such  as  he  could  spare  from  his 
own  needs,  but  that  he  did  not  want  his 
hogs  shot  down  in  that  way.  As  he 
turned  to  go  back  to  his  house,  near  by, 
the  young  man  shot  him  through  the 
back,  killing  him  instantly. 

The  soldier  was  arrested,  tried  before 
a  general  court  martial,  and  sentenced 
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to  be  hanged.  His  regiment  petitioned 
the  general  to  have  the  sentence  changed 
to  shooting,  saying  that  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  them  to  have  one  of  their 
number  die  such  an  ignominious  death. 
General  W—  -  was  inflexible,  and  re- 
fused to  make  any  change  in  the  sen- 
tence —  shooting  was  too  good  for  the 
scoundrel  !  Very  soon  after  his  refusal 
reports  began  to  spread  among  the 
troops  that  some  lively  times  might  be 
expected  at  the  hanging,  as  the  Ken- 
tucky regiment  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  have  the  best  of  the  matter  by 
shooting  the  murderer  themselves,  even 
if  they  had  to  do  so  on  the  scaffold.  The 
only  effect  of  these  rumors  upon  the 
General  was  to  strengthen  his  determin- 
ation to  give  the  Kentuckians  a  taste  of 
regular  army  discipline. 

When  the  time  came  for  carrying  the 
sentence  into  execution,  he  caused  a 
scaffold  to  be  erected  on  their  own  pa- 
rade ground,  in  front  of  their  camp,  and 
directed  our  regiment  to  turn  out  in 
fighting  order,  with  forty  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge  to  each  man,  proceed  to  the 
Bardstown  jail,  bring  the  murderer  to 
the  place  selected  for  his  execution,  and 
hang  him  then  and  there  by  the  neck, 
according  to  law  and  precedent,  until  he 
was  dead.  When  we  reached  the  camp 
on  our  return  with  the  prisoner,  we 
found  the  whole  division  drawn  up, 
closed  in  mass  without  arms,  formed 
into  a  great  square  around  and  facing 
the  scaffold,  with  the  Kentucky  regi- 
ment right  in  front  of  it. 

The  prisoner,  supported  on  each  side 
by  two  executioners,  regularly  detailed 
by  name  in  special  orders  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  military  duty,  ascended 
the  scaffold,  took  his  place  on  the  trap 
door,  and  while  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions were  going  on  our  regiment  formed 
into  a  hollow  square,  with  the  scaffold  in 
the  center,  facing  outwards  towards  the 
rest  of  the  division.  All  the  arrange- 
ments having  been  completed,  our  old 
Colonel's  voice  rang  out  sharply  : 


"  Load  with  ball  cartridge  —  Load  !  " 

The  ringing  metallic  sound  of  the 
rammers  striking  against  the  rifle  bar- 
rels in  driving  the  bullets  home  and  re- 
turning to  their  places  in  the  gun  stocks 
after  the  loading  was  done,  came  back  in 
answer. 

" Ready ! " 

The  whole  regiment,  one  thousand 
strong,  cast  about  as  one  man,  making  a 
quarter  face  to  the  right,  and  the  rifles 
were  brought  to  a  full  cock  with  two 
sharply  defined  clicks. 

A  short  pause  and  the  voice  was  heard 
once  more,  not  quick  and  haughty  as  in 
the  word  of  execution  of  a  military  com- 
mand, but  solemn  and  mournful : 

"  Executioners  of  the  law,  perform 
your  duty." 

The  sound  of '  a  sharp  blow  with  a 
hatchet  upon  wood  was  heard.  The  trap 
door  upon  which  the  prisoner  stood  gave 
way  from  under  his  feet,  and  he  shot 
through  the  open  trap  with  a  sudden, 
jerky  tightening  of  the  rope  around  his 
throat  sickening  to  behold.  A  peculiar, 
horrible  snap,  as  his  neck  broke,  a  few 
convulsive  movements  of  the  legs  draw- 
ing themselves  up  and  down,  and  all  was 
over.  Justice  was  satisfied :  the  mur- 
derer had  been  hung  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  a  man  in  the 
vast  assemblage,  hushed  in  solemn  si- 
lence, dared  to  even  wink,  with  our 
loaded  rifles  staring  them  in  the  face. 

The  formation  of  our  regiment  with  a 
hollow  square  ready  for  action,  enclosing 
the  scaffold  and  facing  away  from  it,  had 
brought  its  line  officers  in  firing  position 
in  rear  of  its  double  ranks,  with  the  field 
officers  and  the  staff,  —  Martin  and  my- 
self,—  back  of  them,  and  still  nearer  the 
scaffold.  We  stood,  in  fact,  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  platform,  and  could  have 
touched  the  murderer  as  he  swung  in  his 
death  agonies  underneath,  after  falling 
through  the  trap.  Neither  of  us  two  had 
ever  seen  a  hanging  before,  and  we  were 
interested  lookers  on.  We  wanted  to  see 
all  there  was  in  it,  and  we  did  so  with*a 
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vengeance.  As  the  sickening  snap  of 
the  breaking  neck  struck  our  ears,  and 
theconvulsive  movements  and  tremors  of 
the  suspended  body  began  with  a  gyra- 
tory motion  even  more  horrible  than  the 
snap,  I  saw  Martin's  face  grow  white  as 
chalk,  and  I  felt  myself  sickening  with 
my  ears  buzzing  and  all  the  world  about 
me  turning  upside  down.  We  reeled 
like  drunken  men,  and  had  to  clasp 
our  arms  around  the  posts  supporting 
the  platform  to  keep  us  from  falling. 

It  so  happened  that  the  curiosity  of  a 
burly  six-footer  of  an  Irishman,  in  the 
rear  rank  of  the  line  in  our  immediate 
front,  got  the  better  of  his  discipline  ; 
and  turning  his  head  over  his  left  shoul- 
der to  look  at  the  struggles  of  the  dying 
man,  he  discovered  our  predicament 
and  the  white  faces  we  were  trying  so 
hard  to  hide. 

••  Bejabers!"  he  muttered  loud  enough 
for  us  to  hear,  "and  it's  a  nice  set  of 
staff  officers  we  have  to  lead  us  into  a 
battle  with  the  inemy,  keeling  over  like 
school  girls  at  a  hanging !  To  hell  with 
them,  I  say!" 

Neither  ot  us  replied  :  we  were  both 
too  sick  to  do  so ;  but  I  saw  a  wicked 
flash  in  Martin's  eyes,  as  he  turned  his 
head  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  man  as 
if  to  remember  him. 

When  the  murderer  was  pronounced 
dead  by  the  medical  officers  detailed  for 
that  purpose,  a  deep  grave  was  dug  un- 
der the  platform,  in  which  he  was  laid 
coffinless,  the  grave  refilled  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  and  the  scaffold  taken 
apart  and  carted  off.  All  the  regiments 
in  the  division,  ours  leading,  then 
wheeled  into  column  of  companies  at  the 
word  of  command,  and  with  the  bands 
playing  a  quickstep,  marched  over  the 
ve  before  breaking  off  to  their  re- 
t  ive  camps.  But  long  before  the  last 
regiment  had  passed  over  it,  the  freshly 
turned  up  soil,  packed  solid  with  the 
tramp  of  so  many  feet,  was  fresh  no 
longer  and  the  grave  had  disappeared 
forever  from  the  eyes  of  man. 


Some  time  after  this,  when  we  got  be- 
yond Bowling  Green  and  struck  the  re- 
treating enemy's  rear,  our  regiment 
happened  to  be  in  advance,  holding  the 
skirmish  line.  The  firing  was  sharp  and 
the  bullets  buzzed  like  swarms  of  bees 
about  our  ears.  It  was  all  that  we  could 
do  to  hold  our  own,  and  more  than  once 
the  line  came  near  breaking.  The  field 
and  staff  were  on  foot,  and  in  the  very 
hottest  part  of  the  fight  Martin  broke 
away  from  my  side  with  a  yell  and  made 
a  forward  dash  at  one  of  our  men  break- 
ing for  the  rear  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 
The  roar  of  the  musketry  was  almost 
deafening,  but  above  it  I  heard  Martin's 
voice  plainly,  shouting  at  its  loudest  : 

"  Go  back  to  your  duty,  you  long-leg- 
ged scoundrel ;  this  is  no  hanging  spree, 
but  good  honest  fighting  !  " 

And  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver 
whisking  the  man's  ears,  he  drove  him 
forward  clear  beyond  our  line,  almost 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  left  him 
there  to  hold  his  own  as  best  he  could 
until  our  skirmishers  came  up  with  him. 

"  I  say,  Tom,"  he  asked  as  he  leisurely 
joined  me  again  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  "do  you  remember  that  fellow? 
None  other  but  our  Irish  friend  at  the 
hanging,  and  I  gave  him  my  tit  for  his 
tat.  I  wonder  if  old  W—  —  will  put  me 
in  arrest  this  time?" 

After  following  General  Bragg  through 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  his  dash  on 
Louisville,  where  we  got  in  ahead  of  him 
by  sheer  hard  marching,  and  foiled  his 
plan  of  invading  Indiana  and  Ohio,  com- 
pelling him  to  turn  back  whence  he 
came  empty-handed,  our  regiment  was 
switched  off  temporarily  to  Texas. 

At  New  Orleans,  while  awaiting 
steamship  transportation  to  Indianola, 
Martin,  who  made  friends  everywhere 
he  went,  had  a  pretty  good  time,  as  he 
generally  did  when  opportunity  offered, 
which  probably  accounted  at  that  time 
for  the  rosy  hue  of  health,  as  he  called 
the  glow  on  his  cheeks,  and  sometimes, 
very  much  to  his  dismay  and  disgust,  on 
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the  end  of  his  nose.  But  the  novelty  of 
seven  colored  pousse-qtfps  and  ingeni- 
ously mixed  cocktails  and  gin  slings  had 
soon  worn  off,  especially  after  he  began 
to  notice  in  himself  some  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  after-conviviality,  which 
he  had  once  before  in  his  life  experi- 
enced. 

He  became  quite  nervous  over  it,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence  as  an  excuse  to  enable 
him  to  decline  his  friends'  urging  ;  and 
as  a  staff  officer  I  administered  the  oath, 
giving  him  the  most  iron-clad  of  them 
all.  For  a  year  and  a  day  not  a  drop  of 
intoxicating  liquor  could  pass  his  lips 
without  rendering  him  liable  to  go  be 
fore*a  general  court  martial  and  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  He  kept  it 
longer  than  I  had  expected  or  required, 
for  from  that  time  on  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life  he  never  drank  again. 

The  steamer  that  took  us  down  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  was  crowded  and  the 
officers  had  to  sleep  on  shakedowns,  and 
mattresses  laid  side  by  side  on  the  upper 
deck,  but  as  it  was  summer  and  the 
nights  warm  and  pleasant,  we  rather  en- 
joyed it,  after  sleeping  so  much  on  the 
bare  ground  in  our  campaigning. 

The  first  night  out  after  leaving  the 
Mississippi  and  entering  the  Gulf  was 
beautiful,  and  we  made  the  most  of  it. 
War  songs  and  lively  Mexican  cancions 
and  arietas  rose  upon  the  balmy  even- 
ing air,  under  the  yellow  beams  of  a 
glorious  harvest  moon  shining  down 
brightly  upon  the  smooth  blue  waves, 
and,  as  usual,  Martin  was  the  very  spice 
of  life  in  the  party.  After  smoking  our 
last  cigar,  the  mattresses  were  laid  upon 
the  deck,  and  Martin  and  I  occupied  the 
same  one  as  bedfellows,  as  we  always 
were  at  that  time.  Sleep  soon  gathered 
all  on  board  under  his  wing,  with  the 
exception  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
duty,  and  Martin  with  heavily  drooping 
eyelids  was  gazing  upward,  lying  on  his 
back,  at  the  bright  constellations  shin- 
ing above  his  face,  and  listening  dream- 


ily to  the  regular  monotonous  strokes 
of  the  steamer's  beam  engine,  and  the 
whirl  of  the  propelling  screw,  when,  as 
he  was  gradually  falling  asleep,  a  ship 
rat  on  his  travels  ran  over  and  across  the 
mattresses  and  shakedowns  lying  all  in 
a  row  across  the  deck  near  the  after  rail. 

"  Tom  ! "  he  called,  nudging  me,  al- 
ready dozing  off,  with  his  elbow,  "  did 
you  see  that  rat  ?  " 

"  What  rat  ?  "  I  asked,  sitting  up  and 
rubbing  my  eyes, 

"Why,  the  big  fellow  that  ran  across 
us  just  now." 

"  Nary  rat  did  I  see,"  I  answered,  as 
I  lay  myself  down  once  more  to  sleep. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  rat  on  his  re- 
turn trip  crossed  over  the  sleepers  again, 
and  as  he  whisked  off  swiftly  under 
Martin's  nose,  he  sat  up  and  gave  me  an- 
other punch  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow. 

"  Tom,  did  you  see  that  rat  ? " 

"  Hang  the  rat,"  I  yelled  back,  angry 
at  being  roused  out  of  a  pleasant  dream. 
"  No,  I  did  not." 

Before  long  the  rat,  evidently  endowed 
with  an  inquiring  mind,  or  laboring  un- 
der a  fit  of  restlessness,  again  crossed 
over  us. 

"  Tom,"  asked  Martin  once  more  with 
another  punch,  "  did  you  see  that  rat  ?" 

Now  this  time  I  had  seen  the  rat  well 
enough  to  swear  to  it,  but  I  also  saw  a 
chance  of  getting  even  with  Martin  for 
his  repeated  interruptions  of  my  sleep, 
and  I  answered,  "  No  I  did  not/ — there's 
no  such  thing  on  this  deck." 

"  Great  God  !  "  murmured  Martin  hor- 
ror struck,  as  he  fell  back  on  the  mat- 
tress, "  I've  got  them  again." 

"  Got  what  again  ?"  I  asked,  thorough- 
ly awake  now. 

"  Snakes  in  my  boots  !  "  moaned  back 
Martin  from  under  the  blanket  in  a  tone 
of  penitent  horror.  "Tie  me  up,  Tom, 
before  I  jump  overboard  —  hang  New 
Orleans ! " 

But  although  he  had  a  pretty  bad  night 
of  it  with  that  guilty  conscience  that 
makes  cowards  of  us  all,  and  the  awful 
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shadow  of  dread  that  hung  over  him, 
there  was  no  need  of  tying  him  up  the 
next  morning  to  keep  him  from  jumping 

hoard  to  escape  from  those  horribly 
fantastic  creations  that  are  conceived  in 
alcohol  and  born  in  "delirium  tremens," 

cially  after  I  assured  him,  — which 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  doing,  until  I 

i  the  sacred  official  formula  "on 
honor,"—  that  the  rat  was  not  one  of  the 
illusory  kind.  His  nerves  soon  recov- 
ered their  pre-Louisiana  tone,  and  he 

.ill  right  again,  but  he  never  forgot 
what  he  considered  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  the  "jim  jams." 

The  outcome  of  this  episode  in  Mar- 
tin's life  surprised  me  very  much.  In 
those  days  he  and  I  were  nothing  if  not 
agnostics,  and  two  such  doubting  Thom- 
ases could  not  have  been  duplicated  in 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  While 
in  Texas  he  became  very  serious,  and 
threw  away  all  his  former  doubts  about 
religion  and  a  hereafter,  attending  all 
religious  meetings  with  a  zeal  at  which 
I  wondered. 

"  Martin,"  I  asked  him  one  day,  "  what 
has  become  of  all  your  fine  rhetoric  about 
tin-  irreconcilability  of  science  with  the 
Bible,  of  geology  with  theology,  of  na- 
ture and  common  sense  with  the  blind 
Miperstition  of  religious  systems  con- 
structed by  man  ?  and  what  has  become 
of  the  admirable  moral  courage  of  ac- 
knowledging one's  self  an  infidel  despite 
all  contumely  ?  Have  you  given  Vol- 

,  Rousseau  and  Tom  Payne  the  go- 
by?" 

He  pondered  for  a  moment,  and  an- 
Mvi-red :  "  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind 
concerning  a  frank  avowal  of  one's  hon- 
est opinions  in  all  things,  especially  so 
in  religious  matters,  when  any  good  can 
be  accomplished  by  so  doing.  I  there- 

mmnmce  to  you,  my  friend,  that  I 
have  exchanged  '  I  don't  know '  for  I 
believe,'  and  that  I  have  felt  much  bet- 
ter in  every  way  since  I  traded  off.  As 
to  the  fellows  you  have  mentioned,  I 
have  had  enough  of  them.  Thev  have 


poisoned  my  life  ever  since  I  began  to 
read  them.  We  groped  in  the  dark 
together  looking  for  a  nail  on  which  to 
hook  our  speculations.  Now  that  I  have 
found  a  peg  to  hang  my  hat  on  I  pro- 
pose to  keep  hold  of  it,  even  as  a  specu- 
lation. What  would  become  of  friend- 
ship if  one  had  faith  in  his  friends  only 
so  far  as  he  can  see  ;  if  he  did  not  judge 
the  inside  which  he  cannot  see  from  that 
which  he  can  ?  But  I  am  not  good  at 
parables.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from 
a  business  standpoint.  Suppose  I  live 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  religion  I 
profess,  and  suppose  you  don't  profess 
any  at  all.  If  what  mine  teaches  is  not 
true,  and  there  is  nothing  beyond  our 
present  life,  then  you  and  I  will  b^even 
when  we  get  across  the  river  —  well  off 
one  as  the  other.  But  suppose  it  is  true, 
then  I  will  be  right  side  up  with  care, 
but  where  will  you  be  ?  Don't  you  see 
that  investing  in  religion,  even  as  a  spec- 
ulation, is  good  business  foresight  ?  " 

Now  this  may  appear  foolish  and  some- 
what profane  reasoning  to  many,  but  it 
was  common  horse  sense  to  me,  and  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  stock  in  it.  It  has 
paid  me  dividends  since  then. 

Martin  and  I  took  part  in  all  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,— 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chicamauga, 
Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain,  Mis- 
sion Ridge  and  all  the  others, — never 
having  the  chance  of  missing  one  of 
them.  We  were  both  wounded  several 
times,  recovering  from  one  hard  knock 
just  in  time  to  get  another,  and  while 
others  more  fortunate  were  having  all 
sorts  of  fun  between  the  battles,  we  were 
generally  laid  up  groaning  and  moaning 
in  some  vile  field  hospital.  Such  a  dog- 
life  in  catching  cuffs  and  kicks  and  get- 
ting ready  for  others  had  never  been 
seen  before,  as  Martin  used  to  growl 
when  down  on  his  luck. 

During  the  long  Atlanta  campaign, 
when  for  months  the  whistle  of  the  bul- 
lets and  the  shrieks  of  the  shells  were 
never  out  of  our  ears,  it  was  our  fate  to 
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be  in  the  front  line  in  storming  Kene- 
saw.  When  the  early  part  of  a  June 
evening  came,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
enemy's  holding  of  that  important  posi- 
tion, we  had  reached  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  his  last  breastwork,  and  it  be- 
came imperative  for  him  to  dislodge  us 
or  give  it  up  and  fall  back.  Massing  in 
our  front,  he  charged  us  thrice,  being 
repulsed  each  time,  leaving  the  narrow 
space  between  us  covered  with  his  dead. 
As  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall  he 
gathered  himself  for  a  last  effort,  and 
maddened  with  rage  and  despair  he  fell 
upon  us  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold.  It 
was  the  only  hand-to-hand  fight  I  saw 
during  the  war,  and  for  months  after- 
wards it  was  the  pandemonium  of  my 
dreams.  Almost  before  we  knew  it  he 
was  in  our  midst,  and  the  bayonets 
clashed  in  attack  and  defense.  In  the 
deepening  dusk  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe. 
All  at  once,  emerging  from  the  ground 
it  seemed  to  me,  a  gigantic  rebel  loomed 
up  before  me  and  made  a  thrust  at  my 
breast.  His  bayonet,  swerving,  passed 
through  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  to  bury 
itself  in  the  heart  of  my  orderly  fighting 
at  my  side,  who  fell  dead  at  my  feet,* 
breaking  the  bayonet  in  his  body  as  he 
fell.  Clubbing  his  musket,  the  giant 
sprang  at  me  again,  and  my  skull  would 
have  been  cloven  from  brow  to  chin  had 
not  a  bullet  struck  my  right  knee,  caus- 
ing my  leg  to  give  way,  and  as  my  body 
leaned  over  to  the  right  the  stroke 
glanced  off  the  left  side  of  my  head,  but 
the  blow  was  still  powerful  enough  to 
kill  me  for  the  time  being. 

When  I  came  back  to  life  once  more, 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  realize 
where  I  was.  The  night,  it  seemed  to 
me,  had  grown  bitter  cold.  I  could  not 
open  my  eyes,  and  the  skin  over  my 
face  felt  as  if  drawn  tightly,  almost  pain- 
fully, over  the  cheeks.  It  was  the  blood 
of  the  wound  in  my  head,  which  had 
coagulated  over  my  face,  sealing  my  eye- 
lid's and  gluing  my  lips  together  so  that 


I  could  hardly  breathe.  I  felt  no  acute 
pain,  but  I  was  unable  to  move  as  I  lay 
on  my  back,  and  a  solemn  silence  had 
succeeded  the  terrific  sounds  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. Once  since  then  I  have  been, 
while  sick,  under  the  influence  of  a  pow- 
erful opiate,  and  I  experienced  precisely 
the  same  feeling.  I  was  in  a  dreamy 
stupor,  while  still  retaining  my  conscious- 
ness. A  partial  lethargy  had  overpow- 
ered my  body,  leaving  my  mind  relatively 
free,  and  the  senses  of  feeling  and  hear- 
ing were  almost  as  efficient  as  before. 

A  slight  dragging  noise,  like  some 
one  or  something  crawling  cautiously  up 
the  hill  towards  me,  came  to  my  ears, 
and  I  felt  a  hand  passing  slowly  over  me 
until  it  reached  my  face,  as  if  somebody 
was  trying  to  identify  me.  And  then, 
as  if  coming  from  afar,  I  heard  a  voice  : 

"  Tom,  are  you  alive  ?  " 

I  tried  to  answer,  but  my  voice  would 
not  respond  to  my  will,  and  my  lips  re- 
mained sealed. 

Then  the  voice  came  again,  broken 
and  sobbing. 

"  Great  God  !    he  is  dead  !  " 

And  I  felt  an  arm  clasping  me  around 
the  neck,  and  a  warm  cheek  laid  against 
my  cold  one.  A  pleasant  feeling  of 
warmth  came  gradually  ove  r  my  face 
thawing  the  frozen  blood  over  my  lips, 
and  I  was  able  to  speak  : 

"  Is  that  you,  Mart  ?  " 

The  form  lying  at  my  side  gave  a 
slight  start,  and  the  voice  spoke  very 
low  in  my  ear  : 

"  Yes.  Speak  low  ;  the  rebels  are 
lying  down  in  line  of  battle  close  by, 
behind  our  old  breastwork  ;  they  could 
almost  touch  us;  I  am  going  to  drag 
you  by  the  feet  down  the  hill  out  of 
hearing  distance  —  ready  ? " 

"Yes." 

Martin  took  hold  of  my  heels  and  be- 
gan to  pull,  and  at  the  same  time  a  yell 
of  anguish  came  from  between  my  lips 
and  rang  through  the  woods  ;  I  had  for- 
gotten the  bullet  in  my  knee. 

As  the  echoes  of  my  cry  died  away  in 
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the  darkness  among  the  trees,  we  heard 
ice  close  by  us  saying,  "There  is 
another  d— d  Yank  passing  in  his 
checks  ! "  And  then  I  must  have  faint- 
ed, for  when  my  senses  came  back  to 
me,  I  was  in  Martin's  arms,  on  my  way 
as  usual  to  a  field  hospital. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  we  drove 
the  Confederate  army  under  Hood,  with 
purs  in  its  flanks,  as  far  as  Love- 
joy  Station,  when  we  left  it  to  continue 
its  retreat  farther  south,  and  returned 
to  Atlanta  to  rest  for  a  few  weeks,  in 
:  to  recuperate  for  more -work  to 
conic  next.  At  Jonesboro',  between  the 
two  places,  where  we  had  a  sharp  little 
battle,  Martin  met  with  an  adventure, 
in  which,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  he 
got  two  tits  for  one  tat,  and  came  out 
ahead  of  his  favorite  game. 

The  enemy's  skirmishers  in  advance 
of  his  line  were  sheltered  in  "gopher" 
holes,  extending  in  a  straight  line  some 
twenty  yards  apart,  and  covering  his 
whole  front,  —  the  gophers  being  large 
holes  dug  in  the  ground  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  and  large  enough  for  seven  or 
eight  men,  more  or  less,  to  stand  in 
while  firing.  Our  skirmishers  were  or 
dered  to  charge  them,  and  Martin  hap- 
pen ing  at  the  time  to  be  on  the  skirmish 
line  charged  with  them,  making  straight 
for  the  gopher  hole  in  his  front  with 
half  a  dozen  of  our  men.  The  garrison 
of  this  particular  gopher  consisted  of  a 
Major  and  about  the  same  number  of 
men  that  Martin  had  with  him.  The 
whole  outfit  surrendered  at  once. 

The  Major  happened  to  be  just  such 
another  bunch  of  eccentricities  as  Mar- 
tin ;  the  similarity  between  them,  phys- 
ically and  otherwise,  as  we  found  after- 
wards, was  close  as  that  between  two 
pens  out  of  the  same  pod,  and  they  be- 
came hail  fellows  well  met,  like  the  Dro- 
mios,  at  first  sight  of  one  another.  After 
he  had  delivered  up  his  sword  to  Martin, 
the  firing  being  still  heavy,  and  the  bul- 
lets thickly  flying,  they  all  remained 
chatting  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 


waiting  for  a  lull  in  the  fight,  when  it 
would  be  safe  for  them  to  come  out  and 
pass  on  to  the  rear. 

In  the  meantime,  just  when  Martin 
and  the  Major  had  about  closed  up  the 
rear  and  reconstructed  the  whole  coun- 
try irt  the  most  amicable  manner  imag- 
inable, the  rebel  line  charged  back  and 
drove  our  skirmishers  home  again  a 
great  deal  faster  than  they  came  ;  and 
as  the  last  of  the  blue  breeches  skurried 
pell  mell  between  the  gopher  holes,  the 
Major  got  up,  and  forgetting  that  he 
and  Martin  had  just  sang  a  "Te  Deum 
laudamus "  over  a  re-united  country, 
politely  requested  the  return  of  his 
sword,  which  he  got  back  again  right 
away,  together  with  Martin's  own 
sword,  as  interest  on  the  forced  loan. 

Poor  Martin  never  was  so  dismayed 
in  all  his  life  before.  From  a  conqueror 
he  had  become,  so  to  say,  a  chained  cap- 
tive, to  be  held  for  the  Major's  triumph, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, —  just  time 
enough,  he  told  me,  for  the  major  to  say 
boo  to  a  goose.  He  had  gone  for  wool 
and  came  back  shorn  —  if  he  came  back 
at  all ;  all  through  his  own  fault,  too,  in 
not  making  sure  of  the  Major's  fleece 
when  he  should  have  done  so  and  it  was 
his  to  give  away.  But  the  Major  was  a 
good  fellow,  and  as  it  was  still  unsafe  to 
get  out  of  the  hole,  they  remained  in  it, 
continuing  their  chat  the  same  as  before, 
with  the  difference  that  the  Maj  or  bossed 
the  ranch  and  Martin,  instead  of  host, 
had  become  guest. 

All  at  once  the  pattering  of  the  skir- 
mishers grew  into  line  volleys,  and  the 
whole  rebel  outfit  came  back  on  the  run, 
with  the  Yanks  after  them  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could  carry  them,  and  away 
they  went  all  mixed  up  over  the  holes, 
with  the  whole  Union  army  following  in 
a  general  advance. 

But  Martin  had  no  flies  on  him  this 
time,  for  as  soon  as  the  last  grayback 
had  passed  over  him  he  jumped  to  his 
feet,  grabbed  hold  of  both  swords,  and 
"yanking"  the  rebels  out  of  their  hole 
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he  marched  them  in  double  quick  time 
to  the  rear,  where  he  turned  them  over 
to  the  provost  marshal,  after  recom- 
mending the  Major  to  him  as  his  very 
best  friend. 

Martin  soon  had  his  own  peck  of  trou- 
ble to  worry  him,  however,  and  from 
the  quarter  least  expected  —  the  rear. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  he,  like  a  t'rue 
American  citizen  of  those  days,  at  least, 
did  not  like  the  trammels  of  strict  mili- 
tary discipline, —  although  he  did  not 
deny  their  necessity  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances,— he  absolutely  despised  the 
red-tapeism  of  the  bureaucracy  at  Wash- 
ington, which  seemed  to  him  not  only 
absurd  but  ridiculous ;  dangerously  so, 
he  thought,  for  it  always  impeded  the 
course  of  business  that  required  prompt 
transaction  in  the  field  to  keep  things 
from  getting  mixed. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  me  one  morning, 
while  complaining  about  it,  "look  at 
that  transportation  matter  of  mine  some 
months  ago,  in  which  I  saved  the  govern- 
ment five  hundred  dollars,  and  prevented 
the  loss  of  a  lot  of  public  stores.  Instead 
of  thanks  for  my  action  I  got  a  rap  on 
the  knuckles  by  this  day's  mail  for  over- 
loooking  some  ridiculous  peccadillo  of 
no  account  whatever,  by  which,  had  I 
complied  with  it,  Uncle  Sam  would  have 
been  out  that  much  in  hard  cash,  and  any 
amount  of  valuable  stores  besides.  Hang 
such  a  way  of  doing  business,  I  say." 

"But,  Martin,"  I  remarked,  "you  do 
not  look  at  it  in  the  right  light.  Cannot 
you  see  that  your  action,  if  approved, 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  that  it  is  safer  for  the  government 
to  lose  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
a  regular  way  than  to  save  five  hundred 
irregularly  ?" 

"  Your  light,  Tom,"  replied  Martin, 
"  is  that  of  an  adjutant.  Wait  until  you 
hold  the  candle  as  a  quartermaster,  and 
see  how  the  shadow  of  that  red  tape 
fiend  at  Washington  will  darken  your 
soul  and  make  your  life  a  curse." 


The  system  of  accountability  of  the 
quartermaster's  department  of  the  United 
States  Army  is  very  intricate,  being 
composed  of  check  upon  check  until 
these  is  no  end  to  them,  requiring  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  papers,  many  of  which  could 
easily  be  dispensed  with  for  the  good  of 
the  service.  Even  in  those  days,  when 
it  was  much  simpler  than  at  present,  I- 
sometimes  wondered  how  we  could  spare 
enough  time  from  our  desk  duties  and 
" paperasses"  as  the  French  so  aptly 
called  them,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
country.  In  times  of  peace  it  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  becomes  far  worse  in  war 
times,  when  so  many  more  important 
duties  must  be  attended  to.  It  kept 
Martin  in  a  perpetual  stew,  for  he  no 
sooner  got  hold  of  a  competent  clerk 
from  among  the  soldiers  —  for  he  was 
not  allowed  to  engage  the  services  of  an 
expert  civilian  employe"  —  than  the  fel- 
low, contaminated  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
commissary  whisky,  then  kept  by  the 
government  for  issue  to  soldiers  and 
sale  to  officers,  would  get  on  a  howling 
spree,  leaving  all  the  papers  half  com- 
pleted to  take  care  of  themselves  as  best 
they  might,  just  at  the  very  time  they 
were  due.  If  he  succeeded  in  securing 
the  services  of  a  sober  man,  with  a  few 
of  the  necessary  clerical  qualifications 
required,  and  trained  him  sufficiently 
well  to  get  along  anyhow  (I  use  the  ex- 
pression "  anyhow  "  advisedly,  for  I  have 
noticed  that  in  the  army  the  most  invet- 
erate drunkards  are  generally  the  best 
penmen  when  sober),  the  chances  were 
ten  to  one  that  just  when  he  got  so 
that  he  could  be  depended  upon,  some 
untoward  circumstances  would  occur,  in 
which  he  was  either  gobbled  up  by  the 
enemy,  or  his  head  shot  off  in  the  very 
next  battle,  and  the  whole  thing  would 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  Between 
drunkards  and  others  otherwise  unfor- 
tunate, Martin  was  always  experimenting 
in  new  material,  and  his  papers  suffered 
accordingly.  Official  snubs  and  "  State- 
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ments  of  Differences  "  were  far  more 
numerous  than  love  letters  in  his  mail. 

Finally  one  day,  his  clerk  having  just 
been  carried  to  the  hospital  with  a  bullet 
in  his  leg,  received  from  some  bush- 
whackers while  foraging  for  apple-jack 
—  as  a  variety  from  commissary  whisky 
diet  —too  far  away  from  the  camp  to  be 
safe,  and  another  snub  having  come  in 
the  mail  — he  got  mad.  He  procured 
half  a  dozen  empty  nail  kegs,  bundled 
all  the  vouchers  he  happened  to  have  on 
hand  at  the  time  into  them,  renailed  the 
heads  back  again,  and  shipped  the  whole 
lot  to  the  Quartermaster  General  at 
Washington,  with  the  following  letter  of 
transmiital  between  the  proper  heading 
and  signature  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Department, 
by  Adams'  Kx press  for  greater  security,  all  the  vouch- 
IT-*  in  my  possession,  showing  that  I  have  properly 
expended  in  the  interests  of  the  service  the  public 
funds  and  stores  for  which  I  am  responsible  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  I  have  not  absconded  to 
Canada  with  all  or  any  part  of  them.  The  returns 
to  which  they  pertain  will  be  transmitted  just  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  in  our  immediate  front  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  make  them  out  in  the  manner  and  form 
and  specified  time  required  by  the  Department.  So 
far,  after  many  trials,  I  have  found  it  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  secure  clerical  aid  that  will  remain  long  enough 
on  my  hands  to  complete  a  set  of  papers  in  accordance 
with  your  directions,  without  beccvming  either  con- 
firmed drunkards  on  commissary  whisky,  or  getting 
crippled  or  killed  through  excess  of  misdirected  pat- 
riotism. Reasoning  from  analogy  in  regular  sequences 
would  almost  lead  one  to  the  belief  that,  possibly, 
the  papers  may  have  something  to  do  with  their 
untoward  fate.  I  am  informed  that  you  have  five 
thousand  clerks,  more  or  less,  in  your  office,  out  of 
reach  of  the  enemy's  projectiles  and  the  other  chances 
of  war,  with  more  time  on  their  hands  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with  ;  and  if  you  will  direct  one  of  them 
to  be  detailed  to  make  head  and  tails  out  of  the  papers 
forwarded  herewith,  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  your 
humble  servant ;  for  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  more 
than  he  is  able  to  do,  not  having  been  brought  up  as 
an  expert  in  Chinese  puzzles.  Please  acknowledge 
receip'-." 

Receipt  was  acknowledged  by  the  fol- 
lowing communication ;  which,  however 
being  on  the  wing  in  the  field,  did  not 
reach  us  until  some  time  afterwards,  and 


when  many  more  vouchers  had  accumu- 
lated on  Martin's  hands. 


J.B.S. 

OFFICE  MARK. 

S.B.J. 

Letter  Sent  Book,  l8( 
No.  1,999,998. 

•  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Official  Business. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C., 186  . 

First  Lieutenant  Martin, 

Quartermaster  Reg't  Indiana  Veteran  Volunteers. 
SIR: 

I  am  directed  by  the  Quartermaster  General  to 
inform  you  that  you  have  been  reported  to  the  Hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  War,  for  failure  to  render 
your  returns  of  Quartermaster's  funds  and  stores 
within  the  time  specified  by  law,  and  he  directs 
that  you  be  ordered  to  report  in  person  at  Washing- 
ton, in  order  to  settle  your  accounts.  You  will  re- 
port as  directed,  without  delay,  on  receipt  of  this 
communication. 

By  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

(Signed) 
Colonel  and  Deputy  Quartermaster  General. 

To  which  Martin  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer,  now  on  file  in  the  proper 
archives  of  the  United  States  : 


Office  Mark — None. 

Books — None. 

Number — None. 


QUARTERMASTER'S  OFF  ICE,  Regiment  Ind.  Vet.  Vols. 

(A  ragged  old  tent  full  of  bullet  holes,  leaking  like 

a  sieve.     In  the    field,  on    (he  run,    somewhere   in 

Georgia,  186  .) 

The  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  Army, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
SIR: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
communication,  directing  me  to  report  in  person  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  my 
accounts.  I  have  always  desired  to  visit  the  city  of 
magnificent  distances,  and  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  accept  your  kind  invitation, 
had  you  not  forgotten  to  enclose  a  check  to  pay  my 
traveling  expenses.  As  the  paymaster  has  not  been 
in  this  section  of  the  United  States  for  over  eight 
months,  I  am  compelled,  very  much  to  my  regret,  to 
decline  it  for  want  of  funds  to  travel  on. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  MARTIN, 

First  Lieutenant,  Reg.  of  Ind.  Vet.  Vols., 

Regimental  Quartermaste  r 
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"  There,"  said  Martin,  after  sealing 
the  letter  and  throwing  it  into  the  mail 
box,  "  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke 
it,  you  old  conostrophy." 

But  all  the  same,  he  was  very  much 
disturbed  over  the  matter,  when,  in  one 
of  his  bright  flashes,  he  was  struck  with 
an  idea  in  regard  to  it,  which  he  forth- 
with proceeded  to  carry  into  execution. 

Luck  had  been  partial  to  me,  and  I 
was  already  a  full  colonel,  commanding 
the  regiment,  while  Martin  had  re- 
mained a  first  lieutenant  on  my  staff. 
One  morning,  during  a  lull  in  the  field 
operations,  where  I  held  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  line,  he  came  to  my 
tent,  and  after  saluting,  began  the  un- 
folding of  his  plan,  in  which,  —  unknow- 
ingly, of  course,  I  was  to  act  as  patticeps 
criminis. 

"  Colonel,  I  should  like  your  permis- 
sion to  send  some  of  my  teams  to  a  corn- 
field not  very  far  from  here  to  our  right. 
I  am  told  there  's  lots  of  corn  in  it,  and 
our  mules  are  sadly  in  want  of  some. 
They  are  eating  up  their  harness  now 
for  the  want  of  something  to  chew  on." 

"Quartermaster,"  I  remarked,  "is  it 
not  rather  dangerous  in  our  exposed  po- 
sition to  send  out  teams  in  that  direc- 
tion. My  spies  report  it  chuck  full  of 
guerillas." 

"Our  left  and  rear,  sir,  are  as  bare  of 
forage  as  a  sucking  babe's  cheek  of 
beard.  The  whole  country  except  on 
our  right  is  completely  cleaned  out,  and 
even  that  part  will  soon  be  like  the  rest 
of  it.  As  to  the  spies,  Colonel;  you  and 
I  should  know  how  much  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  in  their  reports.  Bowling 
Green  gave  us  a  chance  to  verify  some 
of  them,  and  we  were  of  one  mind  then 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  The  whole 
section  for  twenty  miles  at  least  is  as 
safe  as  a  bomb-proof,  and  the  field  is  only 
four  miles  away : — So  safe,  in  fact,  I  am 
told,  that  the  teams  will  need  no  escort ; 
the  teamsters  will  be  enough  for  all  that 
is  required." 

"Well,"   I   answered,  after  thinking 


over  the  matter  a  moment,  "  if  you  are 
sure,  you  can  risk  it.  Send  out  the 
teams,  but  warn  the  drivers  to  be  care- 
ful and  keep  a  sharp  lookout." 

Martin  saluted,  and  turned  upon  his 
heel  to  go  out  of  the  tent,  but  something 
struck  his  mind  just  then  and  he  came 
back. 

"  Colonel,  would  you  mind  giving  me 
the  order  to  send  the  teams  out  in  writ- 
ing? Some  cavalry  patrol  may  come 
across  them,  and  they  would  have  to 
show  their  authority  to  be  out." 

"  You  are  getting  to  be  very  particu- 
lar all  at  once,  Martin,"  I  replied  laugh- 
ing ;  "  but  it  is  a  good  fault,  and  if  you 
insist  on  it  you  may  tell  the  adjutant  to 
issue  the  order  and  furnish  you  with  a 
copy." 

While  the  teams  were  being  hitched, 
I  happened  to  pass  near  the  corral,  and 
in  one  of  the  wagons  I  noticed  several 
coverless  boxes  filled  with  papers,  which 
had  no  business  there,  as  the  space  they 
occupied  would  be  required  for  the  corn  ; 
but  thinking  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
teamsters  would  take  them  out  before 
the  teams  left,  I  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion to  the  matter. 

Some  hours  afterwards  I  was  startled 
out  of  a  short  nap  by  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
and  chain  harness  rushing  into  the  camp. 
Before  I  could  get  my  feet  into  my  boots 
the  general  sounded  quick  and  sharp  as 
if  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  on  open- 
ing the  flaps  of  my  tent  I  beheld  the 
regiment  springing  for  their  arms  and 
forming  into  line  to  repulse  an  attack, 
although  I  could  see  no  enemy  in  sight. 
The  staff  reported,  and  gave  me  the 
key  to  the  enigma.  The  guerillas  had 
jumped  the  quartermaster's  teams  on 
their  way  to  the  cornfield,  and  the  team- 
sters had  barely  avoided  capture  by  cut- 
ting their  animals  loose  and  running 
away  with  them  back  to  the  camp  as 
fast  as  they  could,  leaving  the  wagons  as 
trophies  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  loss  was  insignificant,  but  very 
much  to  my  surprise,  Martin,  who,  as  a 
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general  rule,  took  things  as  they  came 
.  coolly,  was  almost  wild  about  it. 

"  It 's  of  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk, 

(  Muirtermaster,"   I   said  to  him,   "the 

thing  is  clone  and  cannot  be  undone.    A 

wagons  more  or  less  will  not  ruin 

t'ncle  Sam  at  this  stage  of  the  game." 

"  Hang  the  wagons,  Colonel,"  replied 
Martin,  tearing  his  hair  out  by  the  roots, 
"  they  don't  worry  me.  It 's  my  papers 
that  I  cannot  replace  ! " 

••  What  papers  ?" 

"  My  returns  and  vouchers,  all  ready 
to  be  mailed  to  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral. All  gone,  sir,  originals,  duplicates, 
triplicates,  and  quadruplicates,  retained 
copies,  office  copies,  war  copies,  treasury 
copies,  and  all  the  other  infernal  copies, 
with  their  beautiful  red  ink  cross  lines 
and  their  copious  notes  of  how  to  do 
this  and  how  not  to  do  that.  Gone,  sir, 
to  light  rebel  camp  fires,  after  all  the 
trouble  I  took  with  them.  I  told  those 
stupid  mule-whackers  to  be  sure  and 
take  them  out  of  the  wagons,  in  which 
they  were  stowed  away  to  keep  them 
from  getting  wet,  before  the  teams  went 
out,  but  they  forgot  all  about  it,  they 
tell  me.  I  've  a  good  mind  to  hang  the 
scoundrels  up  by  the  thumbs,  but  that 
would  not  do  me  any  good  as  far  as  my 
papers  are  concerned." 

"  I  presume  you  can  get  over  the  loss 
somehow,  and  make  things  all  right  with 
your  department,  can  you  not  ?  Surely 
some  proviso  has  been  made  to  cover 
unavoidable  occurrences  of  this  kind  ? " 

"  O,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  can 
take  the  affidavits  of  the  teamsters  as  to 
the  capture  of  the  papers  by  the  enemy 
in  line  of  duty,  and  forward  them  to  the 
Quartermaster  General.  That  is  the 
only  way  of  straightening  the  matter  up 
now.  It  is  the  authorized  mode  of  pro. 
cedure,  as  laid  down  in  the  army  regula- 
tions and  the  revised  statutes." 

"  Well,"  I  remarked  as  we  went  back  to- 
wards my  office  tent,  "  I  hope  you  will 
come  out  of  it  all  right,  Martin,  but  all 
the  same,  I  wish  I  had  ordered  the  team- 


sters to  take  the  boxes  out  of  the  wagons 
when  I  saw  them  there  just  before  they 
started." 

"  What !  "  shouted  Martin  in  answer, 
stopping  short  in  his  tracks,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  my  arm  in  his  excitement, 
"did  you  see  them,  Colonel  ?  the  boxes 
in  the  wagons,  and  the  papers  in  the 
boxes  ? " 

"Yes,  I  did  —  just  before  the  teams 
went  out.  I  remember  distinctly  that  I 
was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  boxes 
taken  out  of  the  wagons,  when  the  thought 
struck  me  that  the  teamsterj  would  prob- 
ably do  so  before  starting  out." 

Martin  cut  a  pigeon  wing  with  both 
feet  in  the  air. 

"  How  lucky  for  me,  Colonel,  that  you 
went  rooting  around  among  those  mules 
and  drivers.  Your  affidavit  will  be  worth 
more  than  those  of  fifty  bull-whackers  in 
the  estimation  of  the  department.  I  'II 
have  it  all  ready  for  your  signature,  and 
the  adjutant,  as  a  staff  officer,  can  ad- 
minister the  oath,  and  fix  it  all  ship- 
shape. I  don't  care  a  picayune  for  the 
others  now,  and  the  'rebs'  might  just 
as  well  have  gobbled  them  up  as  not,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned." 

And  he  got  it,  too,  for  he  had  me 
"dead  to  rights  "  ;  and  I  knew,  besides, 
that  he  was  honest  as  the  day  was  long, 
and  that  if  he  lived  a  hundred  years, 
even  as  a  chief  quartermaster,  the  gov- 
ernment would  never  be  the  poorer  for 
any  dishonesty  on  his  part. 

And  that  is  the  way  he  got  even  with 
the  Quartermaster  General,  and  settled 
his  accounts  with  him  once  for  all, —  for 
he  transferred  with  the  adjutant  within 
a  month, —  without  accepting  his  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Washington,  and  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

A  murky  December  morning,  cold 
and  dismal,  ushered  in  the  onslaught  at 
Nashville,  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  war  for 
the  Union. 

"  Martin,"  I  remarked  to  my  adjutant 
as  we  rode  at  daylight  at  the  head  of  our 
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regiment  to  take  our  place  in  the  front 
line  of  battle,  "this  will  be  the  last  bat- 
tle of  the  war  for  us,  whatever  Grant 
may  still  have  on  his  hands  in  the  Vir- 
ginias. I  hope,  old  man,  that  we  will 
come  out  of  it  all  right." 

"No  such  luck,  Tom,"  replied  Martin 
promptly,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  "  it  will  turn  out  as  usual 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  I  feel  it 
in  my  bones.  While  the  other  fellows 
will  be  drinking  their  Christmas  eggnogs 
and  guzzling  down  home-bred  turkeys, 
you  and  I  will  probably  be  gritting  our 
teeth  in  some  wretched  field  hospital." 

"  Let  us  hope,  Mart,  that  your  predic- 
tion will  not  be 'verified,  and  that  Prov- 
idence will  treat  us  kindly  this  time. 
We  cannot  afford  to  receive  many  more 
hard  knocks  without  leaving  some  of  our 
feathers  on  the  field,  and  it  would  be  too 
bad  to  lose  either  one  or  the  other  of  our 
wings  thus  late  in  the  day,  when  the 
thing  is  about  over.  As  to  the  fate  of 
the  corning  battle,  our  cause  is  just  and 
God  will  protect  the  right." 

"Amen  !  "  replied  Martin.  "  But  those 
gray  lines  yonder  standing  so  grimly 
under  arms  are  probably  of  the  same 
mind  as  to  their  side  of  the  question. 
Thank  God,  this  fratricidal  struggle  is 
nearly  over,  and  in  the  meantime"  — 
uncovering  his  head  —  "let  us  pray  the 
Lord  above  to  hold  us  in  his  holy  keep- 
ing!" 

Hood's  army  surrounding  the  city  had 
drawn  its  lines  so  close  to  ours  in  our 
front  that  we  formed  for  attack  almost 
among  the  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Martin,  while  in  Nashville,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  young  Tennessee 
lady,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  it  so  happened  that  our 
regiment,  while  waiting  for  the  word  to 
advance,  stood  in  line  at  a  halt  for  a  short 
time  immediately  in  front  of  her  home, 
and  dismounting  we  both  went  into  the 
house  Jo  shake  hands  with  her  before 
going  into  battle. 

As  I  pressed  her  hand  with  a  farewell 


bow,  intending  to  leave  Martin  alone 
with  her  during  the  few  moments  still 
remaining,  she  murmured  in  my  ear  with 
a  pale,  anxious  face  : 

"O  Colonel,  take  care  of  him,  and 
bring  him  back  to  me." 

"  I  will  if  I  can,  Miss  Annie,"  I  re- 
plied. "  At  any  rate  I  shall,  if  I  live,  send 
you  word  how  we  are  getting  on,"  and 
I  went  back  to  my  regiment. 

The  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  found  the  Union  army  three  miles 
from  Nashville,  in  possession  of  the 
enemy's  positions  of  the  morning,  with 
Hood's  army  held  firmly  in  our  relent- 
less grip.  The  loss  of  life  had  been 
heavy  oh  both  sides,  and  our  regiment 
had  suffered  like  nearly  all  the  others, 
but  Martin  and  I  were  still  unharmed. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  second 
day  we  were  in  line,  with  our  men  lying 
flat  down  on  the  ground  in  a  large,  fence- 
less peach  orchard,  then  the  center  of 
the  Union  line,  which  here  bulged  out- 
wards. There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of 
attack  and  defense  in  our  immediate 
front  and  vicinity,  but  away  on  the  right 
and  left  the  firing  was  heavy,  as  the 
enemy  resisted  the  advance  of  our  wings. 

The  orchard  was  on  a  level,  but  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  us  the  ground 
sloped  away  to  a  small  dry  branch,  and 
then  gradually  rose  again  to  a  ridge  of 
moderate  height  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred yards  away.  On  the  top  of  this 
ridge,  nearly  hidden  by  thick  shrubbery 
and  extending  throughout  its  length,  I 
could  detect  here  and  there  among  the 
bushes  freshly  turned-up  sod,  from  be- 
hind which  the  evanescent  bright  gleam 
of  bayonets  and  rifle  barrels,  struck  by 
the  feeble  rays  of  the  winter  sun,  flashed 
every  once  in  a  while  ;  and,  right  in  front 
of  the  center  of  my  regiment  the  part 
of  the  breastwork  in  sight  loomed  higher 
than  on  the  right  and  left,  with  gaps 
here  and  there  in  it  looking  like  em- 
brasures. 

Time  was  beginning  to  hang  rather 
heavily  on  our  hands  during  our  tempo- 
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rary  inaction,  while  our  friends  were  so 
busily  engaged  in  other  parts  of  the  field, 
when  our  old  friend  General  W  -  ,  then 
commanding  our  army  corps,  rode  up 
and  en^ed  me  in  a  short  conversation, 
during  which  we  discussed  the  chances 
of  the  day.  Before  turning  to  leave  for 
some  other  parts  of  the  field,  he  said  to 


mi-  : 


"  This  is  the  key  of  the  position.  As 
soon  as  the  enemy's  .wings  have  been 
driven  back  to  a  certain  point,  our  con- 
will  join  in  a  general  adVance 


entering  their  concave  one  like  a  wedge 
in  a  log  ";  and  pointing  to  a  knoll  in  our 
rear  he  continued,  "keep  your  eye  on 
that  point,  and  as  soon  as  you  see  a  white 
and  red  signal  flag  waving  from  it,  charge 
home  before  you.  What's  in  your  front  ?" 

"A  line  of  battle  sheltered  behind 
breastworks  and  a  battery  en  lunettes?" 

The  General  peered  anxiously  forward 
as  if  trying  to  pierce  through  the  bush- 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  As  near  as  I  can  be,  sir." 

He  turned  his  horse's  head  to  ride 
back  towards  the  knoll  he  had  pointed 
out  to  me,  as  the  place  where  he  would 
take  his  stand  of  observation,  and  put 
out  his  right  hand. 

"  Good  by,  Colonel." 

"Good  by,  General.  Martin,  keep 
your  eye  on  that  knoll,  and  watch  out 
for  the  white  and  red  flag." 

From  among  the  volleys  of  musketry 
and  the  boom  of  our  guns  on  our  right 
and  left,  cheers  upon  cheers  came  to 
our  ears  —  the  enemy's  wings  were  break- 
ing. 

"  There  goes  the  flag,"  shouted  Mar- 
tin ;  and  as  both  of  us  sprang  on  our 
horses,  I  gave  the  command  for  the  men 
to  rise  and  charge  down  the  slope. 

Just  as  the  long  line  stood  on  their 
feet  and  sprang  forward  in  their  dash, 
a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  burst  upon 
their  center,  tearing  my  flags  to  tatters 
and  strewing  the  color  guard  right  and 
left  on  the  ground.  I  felt  a  blow  on  my 


breast  that  made  me  gasp  with  pain  and 
reel  backwards  on  my  saddle,  as  my 
horse  bounded  forward,  following  my 
gallant  men  charging  home  down  the 
slope,  across  the  branch,  and  up  the  hill 
again.  Half  way  up  the  line  wavered 
for  a  moment,  with  a  volley  full  in  their 
faces,  but  before  the  enemy  could  reload 
we  were  among  them.  The  battery  was 
ours,  and  the  rebels  in  our  front  in  full 
retreat  on  the  run. 

All  that  evening,  far  into  the  night, 
we  drove  them  before  us  through  the 
mud  and  the  sleet  towards  Columbia, 
and  only  halted  to  rest  when  our  strength 
gave  out.  Hood's  command  was  no 
longer  an  army  ;  as  such  it  had  been 
wiped  out  of  existence.  It  had  become 
a  disorganized  mob,  throwing  away  their 
guns  and  flying  away  for  their  lives,  dis- 
pite  the  many  gallant  stands  made  here 
and  there  by  heroes  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

But  from  the  time  when  the  enemy's 
battery  opened  in  full  volley  upon.us  at 
the  beginning  of  our  charge,  I  had 
missed  Martin  from  my  side.  He  had 
been  seen  by  others  to  fall  from  his  horse 
as  if  wounded  or  killed,  and  that  was  all 
that  I  could  learn. 

Turning  over  the  command  of  my 
regiment  to  the  lieutenant  colonel,  I 

went  to  General  W ,  and  obtained 

permission  to  ride  back  to  Nashville  and 
make  inquiries.  All  that  night  I  rode 
back  over  the  heavy,  muddy  pike,  with 
the  slush  up  to  my  horse's  knees  ;  some- 
times half  awake  with  my  anxiety  and 
the  pain  in  my  breast ;  oftener  sound 
asleep  in  my  weariness,  dreaming  hor- 
rible dreams  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges, of  assaults  and  repulses,  haunted 
by  the  nightmare  of  the  horrors  of  the 
field. 

Time  and  again  I  was  abruptly  awak- 
ened by  running  in  the  darkness  against 
endless  trains  of  ammunition  and  other 
supplies,  hurrying  to  the  front  amid  the 
curses  of  the  teamsters  lashing  their 
spent  animals,  or  by  becoming  mixed 
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up  in  the  long  columns  of  prisoners  on 
their  way  to  Nashville  under  guard.  At 
daylight  I  reached  the  city,  which  had 
become  a  vast  hospital.  All  the  public 
buildings  and  many  private  dwellings, 
the  schools,  colleges,  and  nearly  all  the 
churches,  were  filled  with  wounded  and 
dying  men  belonging  to  both  armies. 

I  went  from  one  building  to  another 
nearly  all  day  long  fruitlessly,  snatching 
a  bite  here  and  a  drink  there  as  oppor- 
tunity, offered,  while  prosecuting  my 
search.  Towards  night  I  met  a  surgeon 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  told  me  that 
Martin  was  in  the  hospital. 

He  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the 
abdomen  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  prob- 
ably the  mate  of  the  smaller  one  that 
struck  me,  half  spent,  at  the  same  time. 
His  acute  suffering  was  over,  the  doctor 
said,  and  death  would  come  painlessly, 
as  it  almost  always  did  in  like  cases. 
They  had  laid  him  upon  a  cot  in  the 
small  room  all  by  himself.  He  was  on 
his  back,  with  his  eyes  closed,  his  left 
hand  under  the  blankets  and  his  right 
extended  across  his  breast.  His  face 
was  white  and  wasted,  as  if  by  months 
of  illness.  To  me  who  had  known  him 
so  stalwart  and  strong  the  sight  was  pit- 
iful to  behold.  Hushing  my  footsteps 
I  advanced  towards  the  bed  and  took 
hold  of  his  hand. 

"  Mart,  dear  Mart,  do  you  know  me  ? " 

I  felt  a  slight  pressure  returning  mine, 
and  his  eyes  slowly  opened,  while  the 
ghost  of  a  glad  smile  came  and  lingered 
for  a  moment  upon  the  wan  lips. 

"  Tom,"  he  murmured,  "  I  knew  you 
would  come  —  to  bid  me  farewell." 

How  weak  and  halting  in  its  speech 
the  dear  voice  had  become  !  It  was  so 
strong,  so  full,  of  glad  manhood  but  yes- 
terday morning ! 

I  knelt  by  his  side  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "Mart,  is  there  anything  that 
you  wish  me  to  do  ? " 

"Annie?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  sent  for  her,  and  she  will 
be  here  soon." 

VOL.  XV.— 33. 


The  door  of  the  room  turned  back 
slowly  and  noiselessly  upon  its  hinges, 
and  two  ladies  thickly  veiled,  Annie  and 
her  sister,  came  towards  the  bed,  where 
they  knelt  side  by  side  with  bowed  heads 
as  if  in  silent  prayer.  Then  Annie  rose, 
threw  back  her  veil,  and  leaning  over 
Martin's  face  kissed  him  on  the  lips,  and 
then  knelt  down  again  with  her  face  on 
the  bed  to  smother  her  sobs. 

"  Do  n't  cry,  Annie,"  murmured  Mart, 
slowly  extending  his  hand  until  it  rest- 
ed on  her  bowed  head.  "  It  is  God's  will 
and  I  did  my  duty.  It  will  only  be  for 
a  short  time,  darling,  and  we  shall  meet 
once  more,  never  to  part  again." 

As  if  he  had  but  waited  for  her,  the 
last  stage  soon  began,  —  peaceful  and 
painless  as  the  doctor  had  said.  Far 
away  from  the  larger  wards  where  oth- 
ers were  dying,  the  supreme  silence  of 
the  little  room  was  almost  oppressive  — 
it  weighed  over  me  like  a  pall.  Suddenly 
the  sounds  of  two  pure,  fresh,  young 
voices  rose  upon  the  air.  They  came  at 
first  very  faintly,  with  undulating,  trem- 
ulous vibrations  as  through  a  thick  mist 
of  tears.  Gradually  their  volume  in- 
creased, rising  higher  and  higher  until 
it  reached  the  ceiling,  whence  it  floated 
all  over  the  room,  and  then,  gathering 
itself,  it  remained  suspended  like  a  cloud 
of  sweet  sounds  above  the  bed  of  the 
dying  man, 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Nearer  to  thee, 
E'en  tho'  it  be  a  cross, 

That  raiseth  me, 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Nearer  to  thee." 

Near  the  end  of  the  hymn  the  fast 
gathering  film  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion rose  like  a  slowly  lifted  curtain  from 
over  Martin's  eyes,  and  with  scarcely  an 
effort  he  raised  himself  half  way  out  of 
bed.  His  face  became  transfigured  as 
with  an  inner  light,  and  he  murmured 
"  Tom,  dear  Tom  I,  see  the  light  break- 
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ing  from  beyond  the  river;  I  know  that    been  present  to  my  mind. 
I  was  right,  and  don't  you  forget  it."          despair  of  the  Persian  poet, 

And  as  the  last  word  of  the  hymn  ex- 
pired upon  the  air,  in  low,  soft,  slowly 
receding  cadences,  he  dropped  slowly 
backwards,  supported  by  my  arm,  and 
with  a  gentle  sigh  died  with  it. 

I  HAVE  not  forgotten  it,  dear  Mart,  in  I  remember  also.  But  it  comes  to  me 
all  the  years  since  then.  Whether  friends  with  a  rainbow  of  hope,  for  Martin  knew, 
smiled  or  the  world  frowned,  it  has  ever  and  that  is  enough  for  me. 

A.  G.   Tassin. 


"  I  passed  through  the  burying-place 
Of  the  dead  and  asked, 
'  Where  are  they  ?  ' 
And  echo  answered, 
'  Where  are  they  ? '  " 


THE  PILGRIM. 
"  A  WAND'RING  ECHO  OF  FORGOTTEN  SONG." 

I  TRAVEL  in  wayworn  shoon, 
My  doublet  is  torn  and  sere  ; 

But  hark  that  note 

From  yon  wood-bird's  throat, 
O,  the  spring,  the  spring  is  here! 

I  fare  in  a  rusty  coat, 

My  scrip  gapes  wide  for  cheer; 

Yet  though  I  lack  gold 

My  heart  is  bold, 
O,  the  spring,  the  spring  is  here ! 

I  dine  on  a  moldy  crust, 

With  wine  from  the  brooklet  near; 

But  monarchs  ye 

Come  envy  me. 
O,  the  spring,  the  spring  is  here! 


I  've  nought  but  this  staff  and  scrip, 
Thus,  Fortune,  no  frown  I  fear ; 

Though  the  road  be  long 

In  my  heart  is  a  song, — 
O,  the  spring,  the  spring  is  here ! 

Joseph  Leivis  French. 
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A  STUDY  OF  SKILLED  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS.     II. 


THUS  glancing  over  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Trade  Unions  in  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  we  can  turn 
with  more  interest  to  the  Trade  Unions 
of  the  United  States  as  they  exist  in 
these  modern  days  of  machinery  and  in- 
vention. 

The  fact  that  modern  Trade  Unionism 
is  an  institution  imported  from  abroad, 
may  account  for  its  condition  of  unrest. 
The  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  theo- 
ries and  practices  which  grew  up  with 
the  expansion  of  these  institutions  in 
Europe  after  their  disenthralment,  with 
the  opinions  and  influences  surrounding 
such  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
gave  opportunity  for  disturbing  ele- 
ments to  enter  into  the  councils  of  the 
labor  organizations,  and  restrained  that 
conservatism  which  increased  responsi- 
bility, such  as  leaders  of  powerful  organ- 
izations are  called  upon  to  assume,  ordin- 
arily suggests.  The  field  was  an  enticing 
one,  and  organizers  from  abroad  found 
here  what  existed  in  a  very  limited  de- 
gree there, — a  liberty  of  speech,  and  act 
that  was  restrained  only  by  a  public 
opinion,  slow  to  assert  itself  in  antagon- 
ism with  any  popular  class  movement. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  these 
harsh  and  unjust  statutes  against  labor 
combinations  were,  for  some  time  after 
their  repeal  in  England,  acknowledged 
in  the  United  States  as  the  common  law 
of  the  land.  The  courts,  however,  soon 
began  to  recognize  this  inconsistency 
with  the  temper  of  a  free  people,  and  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  they  became 
obsolete,  or  were  repealed.  In  1883  in 
Connecticut,  although  the  judge  in  the 
case  of  the  workmen  of  the  Tompson- 
villc  Carpet  Factory,  who  were  arrested 
for  conspiracy,  charged  the  jury  that  the 
men  had  no  right  to  conspire,  the  jury 


promptly  found  for  the  men.  Nine  years 
later,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "The 
manifest  intention  of  the  association 
(Journeymen  Bootmakers)  is  to  induce 
all  those  engaged  in  the  same  occupation 
to  become  members  of  it.  Such  a  pur- 
pose is  not  unlawful."  This  decision 
was  the  death  blow  to  the  old  English 
law  of  conspiracy. 

With  the  development  of  inventive 
genius,  with  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, the  expansion  of  machinery,  the 
construction  of  long  lines  of  railways, 
and  the  opening  up  of  great  mines,  the 
demand  for  skilled  labor  attracted  work- 
men from  abroad,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
was  found  that  those  employed  in  and 
about  these  allied  economic  industries 
went  far  into  the  millions,  (in  manufact- 
uring, mechanics,  and  mining,  3,837,112 
in  1880),  and  constituted  an  element  in 
the  body  politic,  powerful,  not  only  from 
its  numbers,  but  from  the  intelligence  and 
aggressive  mental  activity  of  its  mem- 
bers, which  crowded  back  that  more  nu- 
merous and  more  generally  diffused,  but 
less  aggressive  industry  of  the  country, 
agriculture.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  industries  at  an  early  date  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  self  protection,— 
not  an  early  date  as  compared  with  sim- 
ilar institutions  abroad,  but  early  in  the 
home  industries ;  for  thirty-two  years 
ago  there  were  no  labor  organizations 
among  the  iron  workers,  and  thirty-two 
}~ars  ago  there  were  few  iron  workers 
to  organize.  The  United  Sons  of  Vul- 
can organized  in  1858,  and  probably 
from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  for- 
mation of  those  aggressive  associations 
whose  experience,  wild,  tumultuous,  and 
varied,  has  been  largely  under  the  influ- 
ence and  leadership  of  men  of  foreign 
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birth,  who  had  been  in  Trade  Unions 
abroad.  There  were  1,225,787  foreigners 
in  the  industries,  whose  management  in 
many  instances  was  not  tempered  by 
familarity  with  the  American  character. 

The  long  and  distressing  civil  war  sus- 
pended any  systematic  organization  of 
the  trades,  and  indeed  it  would  not  have 
been  as  easy  to  effect  such  organiza- 
tions before  as  after  the  war.  The  four 
years'  military  schooling  and  experience 
produced  men  ripe  for  the  work,  requir- 
ing only  experienced  leaders  to  perfect 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  only  after 
the  close  of  the  war  that  the  country 
realized  how  colossal  fortunes  could 
grow  in  individual  men's  hands,  and 
what  a  concentration  of  power  for  good 
or  evil  that  meant.  Then  as  the  country 
settled  down  after  the  deadly  conflict, 
that  terrible  energy  which  had  sprung 
into  existence  from  the  circumstances  of 
these  four  years  had  to  find  vent.  Agri- 
culture had  absorbed  all  those,  and  more 
than  all  those,  who  were  willing  to  fol- 
low its  peaceful  pursuits,  but  a  vast 
number  found  a  more  agreeable  employ- 
ment in  the  active  industries  of  manu- 
facturing, of  mining,  and  of  the  arts. 

For  a  while  matters  went  on  well  be- 
twivn  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
The  necessity  for  organization  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  mechanical  trades 
had  not  been  seriously  felt.  Trade  was 
prosperous,  and  skilled  labor  was  fairly 
recompensed.  But  shortly  depression 
in  business  occurred, — and  in  the  trough 
•  >t  the  sea  the  vision  from  the  crest  is 
lost.  The  employers  being  in  the  trough 
were  short-sighted  enough  to  order  a  re- 
duction in  the  wages  of  the  men  as  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  out  of  it,  which 
was  repeated  with  results  such  as  de- 
scribed in  the  early  part  of  this  paper. 

Hut  when  the  men's  organizations  had 
been  effected,  they  had  to  encounter  a 
power  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be 
realized  until  they  were  brought  into 
actual  conflict  with  it,—  that  power  of 
vast  individual  and  corporate  wealth 


presented  itself  as  a  factor  in  the  Repub- 
lic for  the  first  time.  Then  came  the 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  which 
were  produced  by  natural  causes,  but 
aggravated  by  unwisdom  and  vacillation. 
The  arrogance  and  fear  of  capital  was 
met  by  the  defiance  and  desperation  of 
labor. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  trade 
unions  in  the  United  States  seem  to 
have  been  confined  largely  to  ordering 
and  maintaining  strikes,  boycotting 
black-listed  firms,  regulating  wages,  and 
persecuting  offending  members,  and  the 
benovelent  features  of  nearly  all  the 
trade  unions  in  the  older  communities 
seem  to  have  been  until  quite  recently 
entirely  lacking. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  lightly  over 
the  period  of  strikes  and  lockouts  from 
1880  to  1887  inclusive,  which  the  gov- 
ernment statistics  treat  so  briefly  and 
nonchalantly,  but  which  was  one  of  seri- 
ous contention, —  so  serious  that  both 
parties  seem  to  have  for  a  time  sunk 
consideration  for  each  other  and  cut  off 
all  negotiations.  From  1741  to  1881,  a 
period  of  140  years,  the  total  number  of 
recorded  strikes  was  1491,  or  an  average 
of  about  10  per  annum,  and  these  were 
mostly  for  reduction  in  hours  of  labor, 
that  were  usually  from  n  to  13  hours. 
In  the  year  1886  there  were  1,41 1  strikes. 

From  1 88 1  to  1886  inclusive,  there  were 
in  all  3,904  strikes,  in  22,304  shops  ; 
there  were  1,323,203  workmen  involved, 
and  of  these  25,788  were  permanently 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Of  the 
strikers  88.42  per  cent  were  men,  and 
1 1.88  per  cent  were  women.  During  the 
same  period,  there  were  2,214  lockouts,— 
that  is  2,214  shops  were  shut  up  by  the 
proprietors,  in  order  to  settle  disputes 
with  the  workmen  ;  175,270  hands  were 
employed  in  these  shops,  and  13,976 
were  permanently  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  their  trade.  Of  the  strikes  the 
trade  unions  ordered  82.24  per  cent,  and 
of  the  lockouts  the  employers'  combina- 
tion ordered  79.18  per  cent. 
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In  the  case  of  alockout  usually  only  one 
shop  at  a  time  is  affected,  but  in  a  strike 
a  large  number,  hence  we  find  in  the 
foregoing  statement  that  ten  shops  were 
affected  by  strikes  to  one  affected  by 
lockouts. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  this  turbu- 
lent period  and  see  what  it  means  when 
reduced  to  days'  work  : 

Of  the  shops  closed  by  strikes,  13,- 
411  suspended  work  an  average  of  23 
days,  equal  to  a  suspension  of  one  year 
of  964  shops,  or  of  one  shop  for  964  years. 
Of  the  shops  closed  by  order  of  the  em- 
ployers, the.  average  lockout  for  1,400 
shops  was  28.4  days,  equal  to  124  shops 
closed  for  one  year  each.  Adding  these 
two  terms  together,  we  have  then  the 
equivalent  of  1,088  shops  closed  down 
for  one  year  each. 

The  causes  influencing  strikes  were  as 
follows  : 

PEU  CKNTAGK. 

For  increase  of  wages 42.32 

For  reduction  of  hours IQ-4& 

Against  reduction  of  wages 7.77 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduc- 
tion of  hours 7.59 

All  other  causes 22.84 

The  successes  and  failures  of  lockouts 
and  strikes  during  the  foregoing  period 
have  been  fairly  divided.  The  proprietors 
were  successful  in  25.47  Per  c-nt  of  the 
lockouts  ;  partly  successful  in  8.58  per 
cent  ;  failed  in  60.48  ;  unascertained  in 
5.47.  The  strikers  were  successful  in 
46.52  per  cent  of  the  strikes  ;  partly  suc- 
cessful in  1 3.47  per  cent ;  failed  in  39.95  ; 
unascertained  .06  per  cent.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  part  means  to  fail  in  part,  and 
one-half  of  the  percentage  should  be 
credited  to  success,  the  other  half  to 
failure  :  hence  it  will  state  the  real  fact 
more  fairly  to  say  that  lockouts  succeed- 
ed 30  times  out  of  a  hundred  and  failed 
66  times  ;  and  that  strikes  succeeded 
53  times  out  of  a  hundred  and  failed  47 
times. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor  estimates  the  losses  in  wages 


value  due  to  strikes  and  lockouts  during 
the  six  years,  as  follows  : 

Loss  to  strikers $5 1,814,723 

Loss  to  employees  locked  out    8,157,717 


Total  loss  to  employ ees.$  59, 972,440 
Loss  to  the  proprietors 

through  strikes  $3°»7oi,553 

Loss  to  the  proprietors 

through  lockouts 3,462,261 


Total  loss  to  proprietors. $34, 163,813 

Aggregating  a  total  loss  to  employers 
and  workmen  of  $94, 136,253,  which  would 
pay  the  wages  of  26,149  men  at  $2  per 
day  for  six  years. 

The  loss,  however,  is  only  true  in  part, 
as  the  employees  gained  something  by 
increase  in  wages  and  reduced  losses  by 
other  employment,  while  the  employers 
by  reduction  of  output  advanced  prices, 
and  obtained  some  remuneration  from 
temporary  investment  of  idle  capital : 
but  viewed  in  any  light,  the  sacrifice  is 
evident  and  appalling,  and  the  questions> 
Could  not  this  have  been  avoided  ?  and 
How  ?  come  naturally  to  the  mind.  But 
even  from  the  vantage  of  ground  and 
time  they  are  difficult  to  answer. 

Mr.  William  Trant  among  other  losses 
enumerates  the  following : 

1829,  to  Spinners  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  $1,250,000 
1833,  to  Builders  350,000 

1836,  to  Strikers  in  Preston 286,000 

1854,10         "       "       "       2,100,000 

1853,  to         "      Engineers  215,000 

1873,  to         "      Miners  in  South  Wales.   3,750,000 


$7,951,000 

The  number  of  organizations  that  have 
sprung  up  and  died  is  unknown,  but  as 
over  fifty  prominent  trade  unions  have 
existed,  many  of  which  still  survive,  the 
condition  of  unrest  in  which  the  work- 
ing men  have  passed  the  last  twenty 
years  can  be.  appreciated.  They  have 
been  mostly  national  in  character, 
and  have  their  subordinate  associa 
tions  all  over  the  country,  while  a  few 
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have  extended  to  Canada  and  Europe. 
I  have  gathered  from  various  sources 
the  names  and  dates  of  these  fifty  organ- 
izations, which  have  had  a  potent  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  course  of  events  in 
the  industries  of  the  country.     In 
1803.    The  New  York  Society  of  Jour- 
neymen Shipwrights   was  or- 
ganized. 
1806.     House  Carpenters  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 

1817.  The  New  York  Typographical 
Society  was  organized,  and  in- 
corporated the  following  year. 

1 82 1 .  The  Typographical  Society  of  Al- 

bany was  organized,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  a  strike  against 
"rats." 

1822.  The  Columbian  Charitable  Soci- 

ety of  Shipwrights  and  Calkers 
of  Boston  and  Charleston. 
1831.    Baltimore  Typographical  Union. 

1833.  General  Trade  Union  of  City  of 

New  York  (first  effort  at  Fed- 
eration of  Trades). 

1834.  General  Trades  Union  of  Boston 

and   Vicinity  (considered  pa- 
rent of  Federated  Trades). 
1850.     National  Typographical  Union. 

1854.  Hat  Finishers'   National  Trade 

Association. 

1855.  National  Protective  Association 

of  Locomotive  Engineers  of 
the  United  States. 

1857.  Miners'  Organization. 

1858.  United  Sons  of  Vulcan. 

1859.  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North 

America. 

1859.  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  Un- 
ion of  North  America,  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Congress. 

1861.  American  Miners'  Association. 

1 862.  Boston  United  Laborers'  Society. 

1863.  Grand  International  Brotherhood 

of  Locomotive  Engineers 
(Brotherhood  of  the  Foot- 
Board). 

1863.  Garment  Cutters' Association  of 
Philadelphia  (Parent  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor). 


1863.     Amalgamation  of  Trades  Unions 
in  San  Francisco. 

1863.  Eight   Hour   League  in  various 

States. 

1864.  Cigar  Makers'  International  Un- 

ion. 

1865.  Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  Union. 

1866.  Grangers. 

1866.     Knights  of  St.  Crispin. 
1869.     Railway  Conductors'  Union. 

1868.  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Asso- 

ciation (Miners). 

1869.  Furniture  Makers'  Trades  Union. 
1869.     Eight  Hour  League  of  Boston. 
1869.     Knights  of  St.  Crispin  reorgan- 
ized on  International  basis. 

1869.     Knights  of   Labor,  known  until 
1878    as     the    "Five    Stars" 


/*  *  *  *  *\ 

1870.  Iron  and  Steel  Roll  Hands'  Un- 
ion. 

1870.  International  Workingmen's  As- 

sociation of  Europe  organized 
branches  in  United  States. 

1871.  Miners'  and    Laborers'  Benevo- 

lent Association.  • 

1872.  ,  Associated  Brotherhood  of  Iron 

and  Steel  Rail  Heaters. 

1873.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 

men. 
1873.     National  Organization  of  Miners. 

1876.  Amalgamated     Association      of 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  three 
Unions  consolidated  in  one. 

1877.  Granite  Cutters. 

1877.     Switchmen's  Association. 

1 88 1.  Federation  of  Organized  Trade 
and  Labor  Unions. 

1881.     Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

1883.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brake- 
men. 

1885.  National   Federation  of   Miners - 

and  Mine  Laborers  in  States 
and  Territories. 

1886.  Journeymen    Bakers'     National 

Union. 

But  few  of  these  organizations  includ- 
ed the  benevolent  features  of  benefits  to 
sick  or  disabled,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  this  feature  has  been  added.  For 
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example  the  Locomotive  Fireman  has  a 
benefit  fund  for  which  it  has  paid  out 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  It  has  alsp 
an  insurance  fund  from  which  it  pays 
$1,500  to  the  family  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  add  that  this 
organization  has  never  had  a  strike,  but 
has  always  settled  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  were  at 
one  time  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
boasting  of  over  100,000  members,  but 
broke  up  about  1878.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  Chinese  have  made  sad  havoc  among 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  in  anticipation  of 
this  that  that  order  contained  in  its  con- 
stitution the  following  regulation,  which 
carries  one  back  to  the  guilds  of  the 
middle  ages  : 

"  No  member  of  this  order  shall  teach,  or  aid  in 
teaching,  any  part  or  parts  of  boot  or  shoemaking 
unless  the  lodge  shall  give  permission  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  those  present  and  voting  when  such 
permission  is  first  asked.  Provided,  that  this  article 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  father  from 
teaching  his  own  son." 

The  Grangers  became  a  very  influen- 
tial order,  and  at  one  time  had  over 
three-fourths  of  a  million  members  :  in- 
terest has  since  abated,  and  the  organi- 
zation is  declining. 

The  National  Labor  Union,  which 
was  organized  in  1866,  in  Baltimore,  from 
various  unions,  attained  wonderful  and 
rapid  growth,  having  in  1868  a  member- 
ship of  640,000  members.  It  got  into 
politics  and  died  a  natural  death  shortly 
afterwards. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brake- 
men,like  the  Firemen,  has  a  benefit  fund, 
and  has  paid  out  large  sums  to  its  mem- 
bers. It  has  never  had  a  strike,  but  set- 
tles its  disputes  by  arbitrations.  It  ex- 
pelled twenty-six  members  and  suspend- 
ed thirty  others  on  May  24th,  1886,  for 
striking  without  cause  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 

The  International  Workingmen's  As- 
sociation originated  at  the  time  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  in  1863.  Sympathy 


for  Poland  ran  very  high.  The  working- 
men  of  London  and  a  delegation  from 
Paris  waited  on  the  English  Prirn^  Min 
ister,  and  asked  for  intercession,  and 
they  also  called  an  indignation  meeting 
in  St.  James'  Hall,  London,  on  behalf  of 
Poland.  From  the  conference  of  these 
delegates  originated  the  idea  of  this 
organization ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
George  Odger,  who  had  been  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  drew  up  a 
manifesto,  which  was  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  inviting  a  meeting  of 
delegates,  which  took  place  in  London, 
September,  1864.  Professor  Edward 
Spencer  Beesley  presided,  and  a  code  of 
laws  and  manifesto  was  drawn  up  by 
Karl  Marx.  The  association  had  several 
meetings.  The  meeting  of  1870  was  to 
have  been  held  in  Paris,  but  the  Franco- 
German  War  interfered.  In  1872,  a  con- 
gress was  held  at  the  Hague,  when  Karl 
Marx  withdrew,  and  the  association  be- 
came disintergrated.  It  has,  however, 
shown  renewed  activity  lately,  and  the 
idea  is  not  by  any  means  abandoned. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  has  been  and 
probably  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Industrial  Organizations  of  modern 
times.  It  started  from  an  organized 
body  of  garment  cutters  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1863,  which  had  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  dissolved  with  $89.79  in  the 
treasury  on  Dec.  9th,  1869.  It  might 
have  sunk  into  oblivion  like  so  many  of 
its  kindred,  but  a  decemvirate  remained, 
and  decided  then  and  there  to  organize 
a  secret  society  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  the  land, — 
certainly  a  bold  resolution  in  the  face 
of  a  signal  failure  of  such  recent  date  ; 
but  fourteen  days  later,  at  a  meeting, 
seven  of  the  ten  affixed  their  names  to 
the  obligation,  and  brought  forth  this 
child  of  labor  two  days  before  Christ- 
mas. They  called  it  the  "  Knights  of 
Labor,"  but  the  name  was  kept  secret ; 
the  public  notices  for  meetings  and  of 
announcements  merely  used  five  stars, 
"*****,"  and  it  was,  until  1878,  gener- 
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ally  known  by  the  public  as  the  Five 
Stars.  But  the  fear  and  suspicion  of 
the  public  and  the  clergy  were  so  great 
that  it  was  decided  by  the  order  to  an- 
nounce its  real  name  and  the  purpose 
«»f  its  organization.  Its  statement  of 
principles  is  as  follows  : 

••  ist.  To  make  industrial  and  moral 
worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard  of 
individual  and  national  greatness. 

"  2d.  To  secure  for  the  workers  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  create, 
sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develope 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  facul- 
ties, all  of  the  benefits,  recreation,  and 
pleasure  of  association  -in  a  word,  to 
enable  them  to  share  in  the  gains  and 
honors  of  advancing  civilization." 

And  then  follow  twenty-two  demands, 
some  of  which  are  open  to  discussion, 
but  many  of  which  will  be  recognized  as 
reasonable  and  just. 

Thegrowthof  theorganization has  been 
wonderful.  According  to  Doctor  Ely, 
there  were  80,000  members  in  1878,  and 
300,000  in  1886.  It  has  exercised  a  con- 
servative influence  generally,  as  will  be 
noted  by  one  of  its  rules,  which  requires 
that  before  a  strike  can  be  ordered  in 
cases  involving  over  twenty-five  men,  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  local  unions  of 
the  entire  order  is  requisite ;  but  with 
such  a  large  membership  it  would  be 
Angular  if  some  errors  should  not  have 
been  committed.  Mr.  Powderiy  has 
been  at  the  head  of  this  organization 
since  1879,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  his 
ability,  watchfulness,  and  good  judg- 
ment that  it  has  maintained  its  vigor 
and  general  sense  of  justice. 

Recently  the  Federation  of  Organized 
Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  or  the  Feder- 
ated Trades,  as  it  is  generally  called,  has 
been  growing  into  prominence,  and  im- 
portance, and  with  its  increasing  strength 
a  diminishing  influence  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  is  apparent.  The  Federated 
Trades  proposes  to  bring  all  existing 
unions  into  harmony,  and  give  a  homo- 
geneity to  the  whole  system  of  trade 


unions,  based  somewhat  on  the  national 
idea  ot  our  Federal  Government.  It  is 
extending  its  work  rapidly,  and  today  is 
the  most  active  and  pronounced  organ- 
ization of  the  kind  extant.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  preceding 
organizations,  it  promises  to  have  a  con- 
servative and  restraining  influence  on 
impatient  members,  and  to  conciliate  dif- 
ferences between  the  employer  and  the 
employed.  If  the  intention  is  carried  in- 
to practical  effect  it  will  be  a  boon  to  all 
concerned.  The  great  strength  of  such 
an  organization  will  command  attention, 
and,  if  it  is  judicious,  respect. 

The  tendency  of  the  age,  probably 
directed  by  the  sad  experience  of  the 
past,  is  to  avoid  strikes  and  lockouts, 
with  all  their  attendant  anguish  and 
loss,  and  to  settle  differences  by  confer- 
ence between  the  parties  in  interest, 
through  an  executive  committee  elected' 
for  the  purpose,  and  composed  of  the 
best  balanced  minds  of  the  union  affect- 
ed. It  has  been  found  that  under  such 
conditions  a  strike  need  rarely  occur, 
the  men  lose  none  of  their  dignity,  and 
a  mutual  confidence  and  respect  is 
evolved. 

The  employer,  whether  as  an  individ- 
ual or  a  corporation,  has  the  advantage 
over  the  workingmen ;  the  owner  of 
capital  can  let  his  capital  rest,  but  he 
that  owns  only  his  brains  and  muscle 
cannot  rest,— it  is  work  or  starve.  There- 
fore, unions  can  be  effective  only  in 
part,  so  long  as  they  separate  themselves 
from  capital.  They  must  provide  them- 
selves with  benefit  and  insurance  funds  ; 
without  these  they  have  neither  shelter, 
stores,  or  ammunition,  and  are  in  every 
way  at  a  disadvantage  during  a  contest, 
and  at  a  standstill  during  peace. 

A  trade  union  must  have  some  pur- 
poses and  objects  beyond  that  of  main- 
taining wages  ;  otherwise,  it  will  either 
expire  when  it  succeeds,  or  become  as 
oppressive  as  the  employer,  and  subject 
itself  to  opprobrium.  This  has  been  too 
much  the  case  in  the  past,  and  the  exper- 
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ience  has  its  lessons,  which  cannot  be 
ignored. 

No  man  is  more  interested  in  human 
progress  than  the  intelligent  mechanic. 
He  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
modern  trade,  requiring  the  exercise  of 
skill  and  ability,  is  the  possessor  of  a 
distinct  capital,  of  which  no  one  can  rob 
him.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
and  uncertainties  of  moneyed  wealth, 
which  may  be  stolen  from  a  strong  box. 
The  strong  box  of  a  remunerative  trade 
is  the  human  brain,  muscle,  and  will 
which  every  man  in  health  possesses. 
A  son  can  have  no  greater  inheritance 
from  his  father  than  the  knowledge  of  a 
skilled  trade.  The  writer  realizes  this, 
for  by  his  ability  to  exercise  a  skilled 
trade  he  has  always  been  in  a  position 
of  independence,  although  at  times  his 
pockets  may  have  been  empty ;  and  that 
independence,  tempered  by  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life  and  obligations  to  others, 
has  never  deserted  him. 

A  trade,  if  worth  anything  to  any  man, 
is  worth  bettering.  The  son  should  grow 
up  a  better  mechanic  than  his  father ; 
the  pupil  better  than  his  teacher  ;  this  is 
progress.  Opportunities  should  be  given 
for  instruction,  facilities  for  reading, 
and  the  practical  work  of  trade-teaching 
by  men  of  experience  should  be  extended 
as  far  as  the  capabilities  of  the  trade 
and  unselfishness  will  permit.  I  say 
capabilities  of  trade  and  unselfishness, 
because  on  the  one  hand  it  would  not  do 
to  have  every  youth  a  blacksmith,  as 
every  other  trade  including  blacksmith- 
ing  would  suffer  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fear  of  producing  too  many  black- 
smiths has  rendered  blacksmiths  selfish, 
and  induced  them  to  become  monopolists 
and  close  corporations.  The  Knights 
of  St.  Crispin  had  a  strict  law  on  this 
point,  and  it  hastened  the  death  of  the 
order.  The  law  of  demand  and  supply 
is  the  only  law  that  can  be  enforced  i 
but  it  requires,  as  in  the  case  of  merchan- 
dise, a  close  watch  to  ascertain  the  facts 
that  influence  this  law.  Labor  Bureaus, 


brought  about  by  the  demands  of  the 
trade  unions,  are  formulating  these  facts 
as  they  obtain  them,  and  materializing 
the  law  so  that  it  can  be  recognized. 

The  provisions  against  accidental  in- 
jury, sickness,  old  age,  and  death  are 
essential  to  the  peace  of  mind,  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  mechanic  or  laborer. 
And  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  all, 
employer  and  employed, — the  recogni- 
tion of  the  golden  rule, — is  equally  nec- 
essary. 

The  history  of  the  numerous  labor 
organizations  of  the  past  points  to  the 
absence  of  the  qualities  just  enumerated 
as  an  organic  weakness.  Unions  rise 
and  fall  according  to  exigencies,  having 
no  cause  for  existence  except  such  as 
develope  during  such  exigency  :  it  is  nat- 
ural that  their  existence  should  be 
ephemeral.  But  with  the  higher  and 
nobler  purposes,  they  will  live  a  natural 
term,  doing  good,  and  having  a  more 
effective  and  personal  influence  on  capi- 
tal and  on  labor. 

Thinking  men — and  when  men  have 
to  earn  the  bread  and  butter  for  their 
families,  they  cannot  avoid  thinking — 
thinking  men  are  not  going  on  a  strike 
except  for  good  cause.  Jervis  says : 
"  Strike  is  a  condition  of  thing  that  rarely 
happens  without  imprudent  proceedings 
on  one  side  or  the  other."  It  is  the 
thoughtless  and  the  reckless  who  create 
the  trouble  :  hence,  the  extended  trade 
organizations  are  more  conservative  than 
the  limited  ones.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  members,  and  the  longer  the 
standing,  the  more  apt  are  the  thought- 
ful men  to  be  in  the  position  of  responsi- 
bility. Add  to  the  unions  pecuniary 
benefits  for  the  contingencies  of  life, 
and  educational  opportunities  for  tech- 
nical improvement,  and  you  mix  cement 
with  the  sand-rope  of  the  non-benefits 
associations,  and  the  sweat  of  honest 
labor  at  once  transforms  it  into  a  per- 
manent, concrete  mass. 

The  position  and  independence  of  the 
mechanic  and  laborer  depend  upon  their 
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ability  to  agree  upon  certain  defined 
principles,  which  have  their  foundation 
in  honesty  and  truth,  and  to  stand  by 
other  in  maintaining  those  princi- 
which  are  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  untried  theo- 
ries of  perhaps  honest  but  inexperienced 
men.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  in 
stitution  among  and  above  all  others, 
that  the  vvorkingmen  should  guard  with 
a  most  jealous  eye,  is  that  of  the  common 
schools.  Keep  them  pure,  keep  them 
plain,  and  above  all,  keep  them.  There 
is  not  a  union  in  the  land  whose  duty  is 
not  to  watch  and  guard  this  institution, 
and  whose  safety  and  integrity  is  not 
allied  to  the  common  schools.  The 
common  school,  honestly  maintained  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  people,  is 
the  antidote  to  the  aristocratic  tendency 
of  the  weak-minded  of  this  age;  it  is  the 
lator  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
people ;  common  sense  of  common  peo- 
ple,— that  is,  sense  common  to  the  peo- 
ple in  common,  such  as  I  think  I  possess, 
and  of  whom  I  am.  The  common  school 
weakens  the  selfishness  of  wealth,  and 
through  its  spread  of  intelligence,  dulls 
the  poisoned  barbs  of  avarice  and  desire 
for  wealth  for  wealth's  sake.  The  com- 
mon school  is  a  democratic  institution, 
truly  republican,  and  must  be  kept  so. 
It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  trades 
unions  to  see  that  it  is  so  kept. 

No  organization  can  afford  to  be  un- 
just to  itself;  but  when  it  is  unjust  to 
others,  it  is  unjust  to  itself.  The  good 
done  by  many  men  of  wealth  in  estab- 
lishing libraries,  trade  schools,  museums 
and  universities  for  the  people,  cannot 
and  should  not  be  ignored.  It  is  a  grace- 
tul  acknowledgment  of  the  source 
whence  their  wealth  came,  and  when  it 
is  done  from  an  unselfish  motive,  it  is 
an  act  worthy  of  an  American  citizen. 
And  there  is  evidence  of  such  acts  even 
in  California.  That  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
have  great  wealth  accumulate  in  few 
hands  cannot  be  denied,— nay,  more,  it 
is  not  only  a  misfortune,  it  is  a  menace  ; 
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but  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  some  men  may  be  neither  a 
misfortune  nor  a  menace.  A  community 
that  is  poor  in  moneyed  capital,  if  that 
capital  is  fairly  distributed,  is  far  richer 
than  a  community  where  the  extremes 
of  poverty  and  riches  exist.  But  trades 
unions  are  exposed  to  the  same  dangers 
from  wealth  as  individuals,  and  are  fully 
as  apt  to  prostitute  their  purposes.  The 
history  of  the  guilds  of  the  middle  ages 
of  England  and  Germany  show  this,  and 
it  is  as  much  a  menace  for  a  trade  union 
to  become  too  rich,  as  it  is  for  an  indi- 
vidual. There  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
accumulation  and  concentration  of  such 
wealth  as  will  tempt  the  avarice  of  mem- 
bers. 

That  labor  organizations,  or  organiza- 
tions among  the  peopJe,  are  and  have 
always  been  a  fixed  institution,  cannot 
be  doubted.  If  managed  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  it  is  in  harmony  with  our 
other  institutions,  and  has  a  right  to  exist, 
and  be  protected  by  the  law.  While  many 
of  the  strikes  have  developed  a  wanton 
spirit  of  destruction  and  revenge  on  the 
part  of  the  rougher  elements  of  society, 
and  a  fearful  loss  of  property  and  life 
has  resulted  therefrom,  for  which  the 
labor  associations  have  not  been  blame- 
less, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  ever  ready  a  class  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  such  opportunities,  a  class 
that  has  no  identity  or  sympathy  with 
the  mechanic  or  laborer.  This  lawless 
and  criminal  class  is  as  much  feared  by 
the  working  men  as  by  the  employers. 
The  blood-letting  experience  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  elsewhere,  where  the  crim- 
inal element  played  so  important  a  part, 
made  many  a  thoughtful  man  doubt  the 
usefulness  of  trades  unions.  These  ex- 
periences are  a  warning  alike  to  employ- 
er and  employed  ;  a  warning  that  cannot 
be  ignored  in  the  presence  of  existing 
facts. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  have  been* 
and  what  will  be  the  effects  on  skilled 
industries  and  manufactures  in  this  coun- 
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try,  of  these  combinations  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  workingmen.  Have  they  re- 
tarded or  accelerated  their  growth  in 
the  past  ?  Will  they  retard  or  acceler- 
ate it  in  the  future  ? 

The  past  history  of  trades  unions  does 
not  indicate  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
manufacturers,  nor  have  they  made  any 
effort  to  maintain  or  elevate  the  mechan- 
ical ability  of  the  skilled  laborer,  or  the 
thrift  of  the  unskilled  laborer.  The 
manufacturers  have  been  equally  indif- 
ferent in  these  respects.  The  industries 
have  grown,  in  spite  of  antagonisms  and 
indifference,  by  demands  arising  from 
the  natural  growth  of  the  country,  and 
the  brain  necessary  for  their  develop- 
ment has  been  supplied  by  artisans  and 
mechanics  from  abroad.  Now  while 
there  is  no  objection  to  receiving  that 
which  is  best  from  any  source,  the  sup- 
ply will  be  cut  off  sooner  or  later,  either 
by  failure  from  without  or  by  public 
opinion  from  within.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
creditable  to  a  nation  of  such  natural 
resources  and  dignity  to  seek  abroad  for 
skilled  mechanics.  The  immigration  of 
skilled  labor  from  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  elsewhere  has  been 
useful  in  producing  a  school  of  mechan- 
ical industry  peculiar  to  itself,  becoming 
naturalized  to  the  soil,  and  marked  by 
its  originality  and  daring.  It  has  how- 
ever performed  its  functions,  and  it  is 
time  the  necessity  for  its  continuance 
should  cease. 

Many  of  the  trades  unions  have  in- 
grafted the  thrift  principle  in  their  con- 
stitution. Important  as  this  is,  it  is  only 
one  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
perfecting  of  mechanical  skill  in  every 
branch  of  trade  worthy  of  a  union  must 
be  made  a  duty  ;  a  systematic  method 
of  trade  tuition,  which  will  make  a  good 
workman  better,  the  skilled  more  skill- 
ful, should  be  a  vital  part  of  the  trade 
union's  existence.  We  should  rather  be 
prepared  to  export  than  to  import  skill. 

There  is  hope  of  this  through  the  na- 
tional skilled  labor  organizations,  whose 


conventions  will  undoubtedly  consider 
this  grave  question  with  the  seriousness 
due  to  its  importance ;  and  in  them  the 
minor  points  of  method  can  be  consid- 
ered. In  this  the  manufacturer  can  co- 
operate, should  co-operate,  and  by  this 
co-operation  a  conservative  balance  can 
be  kept  in  the  volume  of  educated  la- 
bor ;  but  the  initiative  and  management 
should  be  taken  by  the  great  body  of 
mechanics  of  the  country. 

Looking  forward  to  this  republic  of 
skilled  labor,  we  can  easily  see  the  im- 
mense impetus  it  will  give  to  manufac- 
turing in  this  country.  The  question  of 
compensation  for  labor  done  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  and  more  intelligently 
handled,  and  the skilledworkmen  through 
their  organizations  will  be  able  to  stand 
as  arbiters  between  the  employers  and 
the  unskilled  laborers. 

The  skilled  laborer  has  more  at  stake 
than  the  unskilled.  He  can  fill  the  place 
of  the  unskilled,  who  cannot  fill  his. 
Strikes  have  always  been  more  difficult 
to  control  with  unskilled  labor.  It  is  to 
the  educated  workman,  the  workman 
educated  to  a  trade,  that  both  the  em- 
ployers and  the  laborers  must  appeal. 
The  skilled  mechanic's  position  has  been 
elevated  by  machinery  and  mechanical 
inventions,  and  the  number  of  laborers 
in  subordination  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  So  in  like  manner  the  depend- 
ence of  the  manufacturer  on  him  has 
increased,  and  thus  his  responsibility  has 
become  much  greater.  This  no  intelli- 
gent mechanic  can  fail  to  recognize,  and 
if  he  fails  to  maintain  the  position  it  is 
his  own  fault. 

Acknowledging  this  fact,  the  duty  of 
the  mechanic  is  clear  :  he  has  the  organ- 
ization ;  he  has  had  an  experience  in 
these  organizations  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat ;  he  knows  the  power  of 
organization,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  he  has 
seen  his  pet  schemes  of  association  rise 
and  fall,  one  after  another,  some  of  them 
born  with  death's  mark  in  their  face ;  and 
he  probably  recognizes  by  this  time  the 
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inherent  weaknesses,  selfishness,  and  ig- 
norance which  must  be  eliminated  by 
heroic  treatment,  if  necessary,  but  must 
be  eliminated.  In  no  organizations  of 
modern  times  are  there  so  many  available 
elements  of  good  as  in  the  union  of 
skilled  trades,  which  is  not  only  the  har- 
binger but  the  assurance  of  peace  and 
ress,  natural  strength,  and  home 
happiness.  To  assure  this  result  the 
unions  must  broaden  their  sphere,  and 
include  in  it  benevolence  and  education. 
Without  these,  unions  will  be,  as  they 
have  been,  transitory. 

To  give  permanency  to  such  institu- 
tions, to  bring  out  the  full  measure  of 


their  usefulness,  while  not  lessening  a 
whit  the  importance  of  the  wage  ques- 
tion, and  the  bread  and  butter  necessi- 
ties, there  must  be  included  those  pro- 
visions against  accident,  sickness,  and 
old  age  that  every  prudent  man  en- 
deavors to  provide  for  himself ;  and 
means  for  educating  the  mechanic  in 
the  branch  of  skilled  industry  he  pro- 
poses to  follow.  The  standards  of  ability 
and  skillfulness  must  be  raised  above  the 
foreign  standard,  so  that  the  mechanic 
can  add  his  strength  as  a  mechanic,  as 
well  as  his  privileges  as  a  citizen,  to  ren- 
der more  homogeneous  and  more  Amer- 
ican this  great  republic. 

A.  S.  Hallidie. 


CHINESE  EDUCATION  AND  WESTERN  SCIENCE. 

ADDRESS  TO  TUK  STUDENTS  OF  THE  HONGKONG  CHINESE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 


DOCTOR  CANTLIE  once  asked  me  for 
some  Chinese  characters,  which  he 
wished  to  put  up  in  the  rooms  of  your 
college.  After  thinking  over  the  mat- 
ter, four  characters  occurred  to  me, 
which,  I  think,  would  be  very  appropri- 
ate. The  characters  may  be  translated 
thus  :  "  Do  not  misinterpret ;  do  not 
forget."  They  are  taken  from  our 
Book  of  Songs,  where  an  ancient  king 
was  exhorted  "  not  to  misinterpret,  not 
to  forget,  but  to  follow  the  ancient 
rules  of  his  forefathers." 

I  do  not  know  if  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  characters  are  appropriate. 
I  am  not  sure  but  you  may  think  them 
the  very  reverse  of  appropriate.  For, 
you  will  say,  if  we  are  to  follow  'the  an- 
cient rules  of  our  fathers,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  such  an  institution  as 


your  college.  The  establishment  of 
your  college  is  in  itself  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  some  of  our  old  rules  no  long- 
er hold  good.  Perhaps  you  will  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  all  our  old  notions 
and  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  must 
sooner  or  later  give  way  before  the  ideas 
and  facts  that  the  western  people  are 
now  forcing  upon  our  attention.  At 
•any  rate,  it  will  seem  inconceivable  to 
you  how,  in  the  presence  of  what  you 
are  being  taught  in  this  school,  you  can 
still  be  asked  to  hold  to  the  fusty  no- 
tions and  antiquated  rules  of  our  ances- 
tors. 

Now,  it  must  be  conceded  that  we 
certainly  see  and  hear  a  great  deal  nowa- 
days that  does  seem  to  reach  far  beyond 
the  wisdom  of  our  fathers.  Dr.  Manson, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  asked  you  to 
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look  at  the  results  of  the  western  arts 
and  sciences.  I  must  confess  it  is  difficult 
to  gainsay  the  importance  of  these  prac- 
tical results.  And  with  the  power  and 
the  splendor  of  these  results  before  our 
eyes,  it  does  seem  hard  to  believe  in  the 
absolute  efficacy  of  our  ancient  rules. 
Even  our  statesmen  and  scholars,  who 
still  hold  to  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  are 
now  beginning  to  experience  thisdifficul- 
ty.  Many  of  our  practical  statesmen  are 
giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  these 
practical  results.  The  more  our  states- 
men give  their  attention  to  these  results, 
the  more  difficult  they  will  find  it  to 
hold  to  our  ancient  rules  ;  so  that  a  time 
will  come  when  even  our  scholars  and 
statesmen  will  have  to  look,  with  the 
light  of  the  new  ideas,  sharply  to  these 
ancient  rules. 

But  I  think  it  is  also  evident  that,  sup- 
posing we  have  to  change  at  all,  it  is 
with  the  aim  and  method  of  our  educa- 
tion that  we  must  begin.  Now  if  there 
is  any  one  of  our  ancient  rules  which  has 
been  weighed  and  found  wanting,  it  is 
that  relating  to  education.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  memory  is  allowed  to 
play  a  great  part  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  in  every  kind  of  book 
learning  you  must  more  or  less  make  use 
of  the  memory.  But  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  more  generally  known,  that  even  the 
test  set  in  our  competitive  examinations 
is  not  one  of  memory.  Suppose  you  are 
required  to  write  a  discourse  or  sermon 
in  blank  verse  upon  a  text  taken  from 
the  Bible,  do  you  think  that  your  memory 
alone  would  serve  you  ?  Now,  the  case 
is  exactly  analogous  to  the  test  set  up  in 
our  examinations.  What  is  required  of 
the  candidate  is  to  write  an  essay  in  a 
certain  prescribed  form,  upon  a  text 
taken  from  the  sacred  books.  Acquaint- 
ance with  these  books  is,  of  course,  in- 
dispensable ;  but  a  man  may  be  able  to 
say  the  whole  Classics  off  by  heart  with- 
out being  able  to  produce  a  good  essay. 
A  famous  French  writer  has  said,  "The 
style  is  the  man," — le  style  c  est  I'homme  : 


that  is  to  say,  you  can  generally  judge 
of  a  man's  character  and  ability  by  the 
way  he  expresses  himself.  Now  the 
evident  object  of  our  competitive  exam- 
ination being  to  find  out  the  men  of  abil- 
ity, the  test  set  up  is  one  mainly  of  style. 
The  test,  in  fact,  is  a  literary  or  rhetori- 
cal one.  On  the  whole,  however,  even 
the  course  of  studies  necessary  for  pass- 
ing our  examinations  is  not  at  all  illiberal. 
It  comprises  an  acquaintance  more  or 
less  with  the  works  of  poets,  orators,  and 
historians. 

I  am  here,  of  course,  speaking  of  the 
education  of  our  ordinary  scholars.  The 
actual  education  of  many  of  these  schol- 
ars is  no  doubt  very  defective.  In  all 
competitive  examinations  the  liability  is  a 
very  easy  and  natural  one  to  mistake  the 
means  for  the  end  of  education.  Many 
of  these  scholars  give  their  attention 
wholly  to  what  are  called  the  graces  of 
style  and  minutiae  of  composition.  They 
take  to  mechanical  artifices  in  order  to 
acquire  these  graces  of  style.  There 
are  others  again,  who,  once  they  have 
passed  the  examinations,  believe  that 
they  have  nothing  more  to  learn.  But, 
after  all,  these  faults  are  faults  of  indi- 
viduals and  not  of  the  system.  They  are 
incidental  to  and  not  inherent  in  every 
system  of  competitive  examination. 

What  one  hears  complained  of,  how- 
ever, are  not  only  these  incidental  de- 
fects. It  is  alleged  that  our  very  con- 
ception of  the  scope  and  aim  of  education 
is  at  fault.  Now  let  us  see  what  that 
conception  is,  and  how  far  it  is  defective. 

One  of  the  first  classics  that  we  put 
into  the  hands  of  our  students  begins 
thus  :  —  "  The  course  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion consists  in  bringing  out  the  bright 
and  intelligent  powers  of  our  nature  ;  in 
making  new  men  of  us  ;  and  in  enabling 
us  to  reach  and  rest  upon  the  highest 
and  best  that  we  are  capable  of  as  men.' 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  conception  of 
the  aim  and  scope  of  education  is  not 
such  a  bad  one  after  all.  At  any  rate, 
I  think  I  can  show  you  that  it  is  a  much 
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more  complete  and  truer  conception  than 
the  theories  of  education  now  current  in 
the  western  countries. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  of  edu- 
cation in  Europe  and  America,  nowa- 
days, is  that  it  should  be  a  useful  one. 
The  education  now  most  in  favor  with 
the  masses  of  the  people  there  is  that 
which  is  supposed  to  lead  to  success  in 
lite.  No  doubt  education  that  is  really 
efficient  should  be  a  useful  one,  and  will 
to  success.  But  when  we  aim  at 
what  is  called  a  useful  education,  or  edu- 
cation leading  to  success,  are  we  not  in 
danger  of  mixing  up  two  totally  differ- 
ent things  ?  The  only  way  to  change 
men's  ways  of  acting  is  to  change  their 
ways  of  thinking.  What  education, 
strictly  taken,  can  do  for  us,  is  to  change 
otir  ways  of  thinking.  The  sphere  of 
action  lies  quite  beyond  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  education.  Our  classic  says  that 
what  education  can  do  is  to  bring  out 
our  intelligence ;  to  transform  us  by 
changing  our  thoughts  and  aspirations. 
Intelligence,  thoughts,  and  aspirations 
are  all  still  within  the  sphere  of  think- 
ing. But  when  we  speak  of  success  or 
usefulness,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
speaking  of  the  results  of  action.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
confusion  in  the  modern  theories  of  edu- 
cation has  arisen  from  the  failure  to 
apprehend  this  difference. 

Need  I  tell  you  what  mischief  can 
result  from  this  misapprehension?  Look, 
now,  at  the  number  of  our  young  men 
who  have  returned  from  Europe  and 
America.  Many  of  these  young  men 
took  wholly  to  what  is  called  useful  edu- 
cation, and  neglected  or  gave  insufficient 
attention  to  those  .studies  that  would 
have  made  them  intelligent  men.  In- 
1  of  intelligence  they  aimed  at  use- 
fulness. And  what  is  the  result  ?  The 
result  is  failure  and  disappointment. 
These  young  men  turned  out  to  be 
neither  intelligent  nor  useful.  Or,  to 
take  an  example  from  a  larger  scale  of 
things  :  Many  of  our  statesmen  are  anx- 


ious to  adopt  foreign  inventions  and 
mechanical  arts.  But  so  far  our  scientific 
schools  and  factories  have  produced  lit- 
tle or  no  result  whatever.  The  reason 
is  very  simple.  Our  statesmen  still  fail 
to  see  that  in  order  to  adopt  foreign 
ways  of  doing  things,  you  must  first 
adopt  their  ways  of  thinking  on  such 
things. 

But  you  will  say  that  if  the  education 
that  aims  wholly  at  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess is  incomplete  and  bad,  so  also  is 
education  that  has  for  its  scope  and  aim 
merely  intelligence  and  inward  change 
of  thoughts  and  aspirations.  It  will  be 
urged  that  intelligent  men  are  not  al- 
ways necessarily  successful ;  intelligence 
alone  does  not  insure  a  man's  success 
in  life.  I  admit  that  we  do  not  see  many 
men  who  profess  to  be  intelligent  liv- 
ing useless  lives  ;  but  before  we  allow 
this  objection  to  be  valid,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  what  we 
mean  by  success  and  usefulness, — above 
all,  we  should  define  the  meaning  of  in- 
telligence. 

We  shall  not  probably  agree  as  to 
what  may  be  considered  success  or  use- 
fulness. But  with  regard  to  intelligence, 
our  classic  has  given  a  clear  and  explicit 
definition.  It  defines  intelligence  as  the 
power  to  "  see  and  regard  the  clear  com- 
mandments of  God  ;"  i.  e.,  to  see  and 
know  the  eternal  laws  that  govern  the 
relation  of  men  and  things.  Now  can 
you  imagine  a  man  intelligent  in  the 
sense  above  indicated  being  useless,  in 
whatever  sense  you  take  the  meaning  of 
the  word  usefulness  ?  I  should  think 
the  one  really  useless  man  is  the  stupid 
man  ;  the  man  void  of  intelligence,  who 
cannot  see,  and  always  mis-sees  the  laws 
which  govern  men  and  things. 

There  are,  of  course,  degrees  of  intel- 
ligence. There  is  the  intelligence  of 
the  fox  and  the  beaver,  which  can  see, 
or  rather  smell,  where  the  good  things 
of  this  world  are  to  be  found,  and  how 
to  get  at  them.  Then  there  is  the  intel- 
ligence of  man,  which  enables  him  to 
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know  that  it  is  by  conforming  not  only 
his  outward  actions,  but  also  his  inward 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  to  the  eternal 
laws  which  govern  the  relation  of  men 
and  things,  that  he  can  be  truly  useful 
or  successful  in  life.  But  take  it  in 
whatever  sense  you  please,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  fail  to  see  how  intelligence 
•can  be  altogether  useless  in  this  world. 

So  far  for  the  scope  and  aim  of  edu- 
cation. But  you  will  here  naturally  ask, 
Is  it  not  still  true,  what  foreigners  say, 
that  our  education,  however  true  our 
•Conception  of  its  aim  may  be,  is  incom- 
plete, because  it  does  not  include  in  it 
'the  study  of  what  are  called  the  sciences? 
If  the  aim  of  education  is  to  bring  out 
'our  intelligence,  and  if  by  intelligence 
we  mean  the  power  to  see  the  eternal 
laws  that  govern  the  relation  of  things, 
it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  attain  the 
end  proposed,  the  investigation  of  these 
laws  must  form  a  part  of  every  complete 
system  of  education. 

Now,  it  is  laid  down  very  clearly  in 
our  Classics  that  all  education  must  be- 
gin with  "the  investigation  of  things." 
What  is  science  if  it  is  not  the  investiga- 
tion of  things  ?  But  by  science,  people 
generally  mean,  now-a-days,  physical  or 
natural  science.  You  may  probably  have 
heard  of  the  great  movement  that  has  set 
in  for  some  years  now  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  introduce  largely  the  study  of 
the  physical  sciences  into  the  schools  and 
colleges.  The  movement,  headed  by 
many  eminent  men  of  the  day,  seemed 
at  one  time  to  be  irresistible.  Scientific 
colleges  for  workmen  and  other  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  it  seemed,  were  going 
to  carry  everything  away  before  them. 
But  recently  the  first  signal  of  alarm 
has  been  raised  in  the  very  camp  of 
those  who  first  favored  the  movement. 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  one  of  the 
great  practical  men  in  England,  has,  I 
see,  lately  written  to  protest  against  what 
he  calls  "  the  cry  for  useless  knowledge." 
The  movement,  therefore,  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  study  of  the  physical  sci- 


ences in  education,  does  not  after  all 
seem  to  be  irresistible. 

But  here  in  this  college,  the  subjects 
of  our  special  study  are  the  physical  or 
natural  sciences.     I  will  not  venture  to 
say  how  far  these  studies  are  adequate 
to  bring  out  your  intelligence  and  change 
your  inward  thoughts  and  aspirations, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  ought  to  be  the 
real  aim  of  all  education.   It  would  ill  be- 
seem me,  in  presence  of  your  teachers 
and  professors,  to  criticise  the  value  of 
those  studies  which  they  have  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  teach  you.     But 
I  will,  instead,  quote  the  words  of  the 
great  Doctor  Johnson,  and,  under  the 
shelter  of  his  opinions,  offer  you  an  ex- 
planation why  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  has  not  entered  into  our  ordi- 
nary  course   of  education.      "But  the 
truth  is,"  says  the  great  Doctor,  "  that 
the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and 
the  sciences  which  that  knowledge  re- 
quires or  includes,  are  not  the  great  or 
frequent  business  of  the  human  mind. 
Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  con- 
versation, whether  we  wish  to  be  useful 
or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  re- 
ligious and   moral  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with 
those  examples  which  may  be  said   to 
embody  truth  and  prove  by  events  the 
reasonableness  of  opinions.     Prudence 
and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellences 
of  all  times  and  all  places  ;  we  are  per- 
petually moralists,  but  we  are  geometri- 
cians only  by  chance.     Our  intercourse 
with  intellectual   nature   is   necessary ; 
our  speculations  upon  matter  are  volun- 
untary  and  at   leisure.      Physiological 
learning  is  of  such  rare  emergence  that 
one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  with- 
out being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in 
hydrostatics  or  astronomy ;  but  his  moral 
and  prudential   character  immediately 
appears.     Those  authors,  therefore,  are 
to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of 
moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  con- 
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it  ion  ;  and  these  purposes  are  best 
served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians." 

It  is  true  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
these  words  he  had  not  lived  to  see  the 
powerful  and  splendid  results  that  have, 
in  our  day,  attended  the  cultivation  of 
the  physical  sciences.  But  I  think  you 
will  see  that  he  is  here  confining  himself 
t<>  the  question  of  making  the  study  of 
the  physical  sciences  subjects  of  general 
education.  Now,  however,  the  state- 
ment is  often  confidently  made  and  ad- 
mitted, that  we  Chinese  have  no  physical 
MR  nee  ;  that  our  theories  with  regard 
to  external  nature  are  all  fantastical  and 
incredible.  Doctor  Legge,  too,  sneers 
at  the  foreign  educated  Chinese,  who 
venture  to  say  that  the  principles  of  the 
modern  sciences  are  to  be  found  in  our 
sacred  books.  My  acquaintance  with 
these  sciences  is  too  limited  to  enable 
me  to  discuss  the  subject  with  you,  es- 
pecially before  your  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors, who  have  made  them  the  special 
objects  of  their  study.  But  I  think  I 
can  venture  to  point  out  to  you  a  very 
important  distinction  with  regard  to  the 
study  of  these  sciences. 

Our  Classic  defines  science  as  "the 
investigation  of  things  "  ;  and  by  this 
investigation  it  is  evident  that  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  inquire  into  the  laws 
or  principles  that  govern  things.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  these  principles,  cer- 
tain preliminary  process.es  or  special 
studies  are  necessary :  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  definition,  classification,  direct 
observation,  and  experiment.  Of  these 
laws  or  principles,  again,  there  are  de- 
grees of  importance :  there  are,  in  all 
these  sciences,  a  few  general  laws,  which 
have  been  educed  from  principles  less 
general  in  application,  and  which  include 
and  contain  all  these  lesser  and  special 
laws.  Now  when  we  speak  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  physical  science,  we  either  mean 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  general  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  science,  or  we  mean 
merely  an  acquaintance  with  the  prelim- 
inary processes  and  special  laws  from 


which  those  great  general  principles 
have  been  educed.  In  the  latter  sense 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  Chinese 
have  no  physical  science.  But  in  the 
sense  first  indicated,  can  a  great  scholar 
like  Doctor  Legge  have  read  and  under- 
stood the  I-King  without  seeing  that 
such  laws,  for  instance,  as  the  law  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy  in  Physics,  the 
law  of  the  Atomic  Theory  in  Chemis- 
try, and  the  law  of  Evolution  in  Nat- 
ural History  are  explicitly  enunciated  in 
that  book  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  symbols  or  termin- 
ology employed  in  our  books  of  science 
are  different  from  those  made  use  of  in 
European  books.  Professor  Huxley  has, 
in  one  of  his  addresses,1  admitted  that 
the  employment  of  materialistic  symbols 
and  terminology  in  modern  theories  with 
regard  to  the  physical  universe  is  merely 
arbitrary,  and  for  the  sake  of  usefulness 
and  convenience. 

I  have  so  far  ventured  to  offer  you  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  physical 
science  ;  my  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject is,  as  I  told  you,  very  limited.  I 
therefore  do  so  with  great  diffidence. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  am  rather  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  thus  publicly 
speaking  to  you  before  your  teachers 
and  professors.  If  there  should  be  any- 
thing in  what  I  have  said  that  is  incor- 
rect, I  shall  be  able  to  have  the  benefit 
of  their  correction.  And  now  let  me  ask 
you  to  follow  me  to  another  aspect  of 
the  study  of  the  physical  sciences, 
namely,  their  application  to  the  useful 
arts  of  life. 

Now  what  have  really  given  promi- 
nence to  the  study  of  the  physical  scien- 
ces in  our  days  are  admittedly  the  pow- 
erful and  splendid  practical  results  that 
have  attended  their  application  to  the 
useful  arts.  I  have  said  in  the  beginning 
of  this  discourse  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
gainsay  the  importance  of  these  results. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
how  the  active  and  industrious  life  of 

1Vide  Physical  Basis  of  Life.     Address — ad  fin  em. 
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the  people  in  Europe  and  America  can 
be  carried  on,  if  you  take  away  these 
practical  results  from  them.  But,  then, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  for  us 
Chinese,  to  whom  these  things  are  not 
yet  become  indispensable,  is  not  whether 
these  mechanical  arts  are  in  themselves 
beneficial  or  harmful ;  the  question  we 
have  to  consider  is  whether  the  tendency 
of  taking  to  these  arts  and  of  encourag- 
ing the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  is 
to  us,  as  a  race  and  as  a  nation,  for  good 
or  for  evil. 

I  am  afraid  if  you  inquire  carefully 
into  the  causes  that  govern  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  you  will  have  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  tendency  of 
these  things  is  to  destroy  nations  and 
races.  As  students  of  medicine,  you 
must  know  that  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  food  and  drugs  which,  when  taken 
freely,  will,  for  the  moment,  produce 
exhilaration  of  spirits,  and  apparently 
improve  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
patient.  But  every  good  practitioner 
knows  that  the  final  tendency  and  effect 
of  these  foods  and  drugs  is  to  destroy 
life.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  very  clear  to  me, 
from  the  little  that  I  have  studied  of  the 
subject,  that  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  physical  sciences,  with  the  theories 
of  life  and  mechanical  arts  that  these 
sciences  gave  rise  to,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  destroy  the  great  ancient  nations 
of  Europe  that  we  know.  It  is  true  that 
these  ancient  people  had  no  railways, 
steamships,  or  electric  light.  But  then, 
no  one  who  reads  their  history  can  fail 
to  see  that  they  knew  a  great  deal  of  the 
secrets  of  Nature,  and  of  the  powerful 
forces  that  reside  in  her.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  ancient  Egyptians.  From 
the  great  and  wonderful  monuments  that 
they  have  left  behind  them,  no  one  can 
possibly  doubt  that  they  cultivated  the 
physical  sciences,  and  made  use  of  the 
forces  of  nature  for  their  purposes  of 
life.  The  most  impressive  monuments 
that  they  have  left  behind,  as  it  were  to 
tell  the  moral  of  their  history,  are  the 
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stupendous  figures  which  now  lie  half 
buried  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  I 
mean  the  Sphynxes.  The  Sphynx  with 
them  was  the  symbol  of  Nature.  They 
gave  out  that  she  had  the  head  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  but  the  claws  and  talons  of 
a  wild  beast.  So  it  is  with  Nature.  Those 
who  are  attracted  by  her  beauty  are,  in 
the  end,  devoured  by  her.  At  least,  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  devoured  by  her. 
From  the  glimpses  that  we  have  of  their 
history,  we  can  gather  that,  notwith- 
standing the  precautions  they  took  to 
keep  the  secrets  of  their  sciences  from 
the  multitude,  these  secrets  leaked  out, 
and,  in  the  end,  destroyed  that  ancient 
race.  Materialism  destroyed  them. 

After  the  Egyptians  came  the  Greeks 
and  the  Jews,  both  of  whom  derived  their 
culture  and  theories  of  life  direct  from 
the  Egyptians.  The  Greeks  were  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  face  of 
Nature,  as  represented  by  the  figure  of 
the  Sphynx,  and  took  to  courting  and 
playing  with  her.  In  the  end,  the  Greeks 
too  were  devoured  and  destroyed.  Ma- 
terialism and  socialism,  the  one  the  out- 
comeof  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences 
and  the.  other  of  purely  intellectual  sci- 
ences, destroyed  them. 

We  come  now  to  the  Jews.  The  his- 
tory of  this  wonderful  ancient  people 
should  be  most  interesting  to  us  Chin- 
ese, and  is  in  every  way  full  of  lessons 
for  us  :  especially  so  at  this  present 
moment.  Like  us,  the  Jews  did  not  en- 
courage among  themselves  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  physical  sciences,  or  even  of 
the  purely  intellectual  sciences.  Moses, 
the  founder  of  their  race  as  a  nation,  who 
was  educated  by  the  Egyptians,  saw 
enough  of  the  life  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tendency  of  these  sciences  was  to  des- 
troy nations.  He  saw  the  claws  and 
talons  of  the  Sphynx.  He  made  coven- 
ants or  rules  for  them,  from  which  they 
were  never  to  depart.  Like  us,  the  Jews 
came  to  be  very  proud  that  they  had 
these  ancient  rules.  They  were  also 
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very  exclusive,  and  considered  them- 
s  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Even 
nearly  at  the  end  of  their  career  as  a  na- 
tion, they  still  pointed  to  the  Romans, 
who  were  then  in  actual  occupation  of 
their  country,  and  said  :  "  This  people 
is  accursed,  because  they  know  not  the 
law." 

Now  the  Jews,  who  had  no  science,  al- 
so perished,  like  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Greeks  who  had.  It  will  therefore  be 
argued  that  the  failure  to  cultivate  the 
physical  sciences  is  also  a  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  nations.  But  I  think  if  you  care- 
fully study  the  history  of  this  wonder- 
ful people,  you  cannot  possibly  come  to 
that  conclusion.  Many  times  in  their 
career  as  a  nation,  the  Jewish  people 
came  in  contact  with  strong  races,  who 
had  physical  sciences,  and  material  re- 
sources which  these  sciences  furnished. 
They  did  suffer  greatly  in  their  conflict 
with  these  races.  They  were  conquered 
and  sometimes  led  away  as  captives.  But 
the  reason  of  all  their  suffering  and  dis- 
asters was  not  because  they  had  no 
sciences  and  material  resources,  which 
their  enemies  had.  The  reason,  their 
prophets  told  them  again  and  again, 
was  because  they  departed  from  their 
ancient  rules  or  covenants  and  hankered 
after  the  material  resources  of  their 
neighbors.  "  Let  no  man  beguile  you 
with  vain  words,"  said  St.  Paul,  the  last 
of  their  prophets  or  great  men,  to  them  : 
"  it  is  because  of  these  things  that  the 
wrath  of  God  hath  come  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience."  Now  "these 
things"  did  not  mean  the  want  of  the 
physical  sciences,  or  the  failure  to  culti- 
vate the  mechanical  arts ;  "these  things  " 
were  "  the  deceiving  lusts,"  greed  and 
vanity,  which  attend  the  cultivation  of 
the  sciences.  As  I  have  said,  the  Jew- 
ish people  finally  perished,  but  not  for 
want  of  the  sciences  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  If  anything  at  all,  I  should  say 
they  latterly  failed  to  properly  interpret 
their  ancient  covenants  and  rules.  Leav- 
ing "the  clear  commandments  of  God," 


they  followed  their  own  vain  misinter- 
pretation of  these  rules.  Dissatified  with 
the  vain  misinterpretation,  the  masses 
of  the  people  took  to  hankering  after 
the  splendid  and  luxurious  life  of  the 
Romans,  and  so  perished  this  wonder- 
ful ancient  people. 

But  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  in- 
dicate to  you  why  I  think  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  cultivation  of  the  physical 
sciences  and  the  mechanical  arts  is  to 
destroy  nations.  I  will  therefore  spend 
only  a  few  words  upon  the  Romans.  If 
I  had  said  that  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  offers  many  points  of  analogy  to 
the  position  in  which  we  Chinese  find 
ourselves  at  the  present  day,  I  should 
say  that  the  character  of  the  Roman 
people  and  of  their  civilization  resembles 
us  still  more.  The  Romans  were  a  seri- 
ous, grave,  and  reasonable  people.  The 
Jews  were  serious,  but  vehement,  and 
very  seldom  reasonable.  Now  the  one 
science  that  the  Romans  gave  them- 
selves up  to  in  common  with  us  Chinese 
is  the  science  of  governing  men.  "  Re- 
member to  govern  the  people  with  the 
imperial  rules,"  sang  one  of  their  poets. 
The  Romans  did  not  go  in  for  cultivat- 
ing the  physical  sciences  and  mechani- 
cal arts,  until  latterly  they  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  culture.  The 
causes  that  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  are  very  complicated,  and  I  can- 
not very  well  enter  into  them  at  this 
place.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was 
this  Greek  culture,  with  its  physical 
sciences,  that  ruined  the  fine  character 
of  the  Roman  people.  For  the  Greeks, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  and  cultivated  the 
sciences,  which  they  derived  from  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  Greeks  that  the 
sciences  of  the  present  day  owe  their 
parentage.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  appearance  of  the  sciences  in  mod- 
ern Europe.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  people  of  Europe  became 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  splendid 
Greek  culture,  with  its  sciences.  The 
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wild  Germanic  races  of  the  North,  with 
their  savage  but  serious  moral  character 
and  corresponding  modes  of  life,  had 
long  suffered  the  inroad  not  only  of  the 
Roman  arms,  but  also  of  the  corruption 
of  the  Greek  culture  through  the  Roman 
arms.  Julius  Caesar  has  noted  in  his 
book  on  the  Gallic  Wars,  that  the  tribes 
of  the  Germans  who  lived  farthest  from 
the  Roman  provinces  were  most  distin- 
guished for  valor  and  simplicity  of  life, 
because  they  were  not  accessible  to  the 
Roman  merchants.  At  last  the  Ger- 
manic races  had  either  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  gradually  corrupted  and 
destroyed,  or  to  march  into  Rome  and 
break  up  that  sink  of  abominations  called 
the  Roman  Empire.  In  fact,  they  took 
the  latter  course,  and  we  all  know  the 
result.  The  savage  Germanic  races,  al- 
though now  they  had  become  masters 
of  Europe,  had  no  culture'of  their  own 
to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  world  which 
they  had  conquered.  They  would  not 
accept  the  Greek  culture,  with  all  its 
corruption,  which  the  Romans  had  be- 
queathed to  them  together  with  the 
empire  of  the  world.  It  was  then  that 
the  Hebrew  culture,  free  from  the  cor- 
rupting tendencies  of  the  sciences,  was 
offered  to  them  in  the  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  can  imagine  how  eag- 
erly and  with  what  thankfulness  these 
wild  races  of  Northern  Europe  embraced 
this  new  culture.  Thus  the  whole  of 
Europe  lay  under  the  influence  of  the 
Hebrew  culture  throughout  all  the  mid- 
dle ages.  But  after  many  centuries  the 
last  remnant  of  the  people  of  the  Roman 
Empire  who  were  left  in  Italy  began  to 
wake  up  again.  This  happened  during 
the  period  known  in  history  as  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  Italians  were 
the  first  to  search  for  and  eagerly  read 
the  Greek  books.  In  Italy  this  revival 
of  the  Greek  culture  manifested  itself 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  But 
the  Greek  culture  did  not  confine  its 
revival  to  Italy,  but  spread  to  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. 


At  last  a  man  appeared  in  France  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  mod- 
ern science  and  scientific  thinking.  The 
name  of  this  Frenchman  is  Rene  Des- 
cartes. Under  the  influence  of  the  new 
atmosphere  that  had  been  wafted  from 
Italy  into  France,  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept the  theories  of  the  old,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  receive  the  theories  of  the 
new  culture.  At  last  he  determined  to 
find  it  out  all  by  himself.  When  he  died 
he  had  in  fact  found  out  a  great  deal. 
It  is  now  acknowledged  by  Professor 
Huxley  and  others  that  the  germs  of  all 
the  scientific  theories  of  the  present  day 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  that  Des- 
cartes has  left  behind  him. 

Now  if  France  has  the  honor  of  pro- 
ducing the  founder  of  modern  science 
and  scientific  thinking,  England  may 
claim  for  her  son  the  man  who  first 
"showed  the  world  what  power  and  profit 
could  be  got  from  the  application  of  the 
physical  sciences.  France  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  son.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  England  can  be  equally  proud 
of  having  given  birth  to  Lord  Bacon. 
Bacon  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  man  ;  for 
he  had  a  clear  and  capacious  intellect. 
But  he  was  also  a  very  mean  man.  He 
saw  and  taught  that  knowledge  was 
power.  What  makes  him,  however,  an 
important  man  in  history  is  the  fact  that 
he  also  taught  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences  could  be  turned  to 
great  power  and  profit.  But  this  mean 
theory  of  life  did  not  advantage  him. 
You  remember  the  symbol  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Sphynx.  Lord  Bacon 
thought  he  could  overreach  the  Sphynx. 
But  she  had,  in  the  end,  her  vengeance 
taken  upon  him.  For  he  died  a  dis- 
graced man,  and  is  now  known  to  pos- 
terity as  "  the  greatest  and  meanest  of 
mankind." 

Here,  I  think,  it  is  appropriate  to  point 
out  to  you  how  the  danger  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  that  always  attends  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences.  I  have 
in  the  above  rather  long  sketch  tried  to 
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show  you  that  the  pursuit  of  these  stud- 

:id  destroy  nations  and  races.     You 

will  now  naturally  ask  how  and  why  does 

it  tend  to  destroy.     The  question  is  not 

isy  one  to  answer.     But  I  will  try 

my  best  to  answer  it. 

There  is  such  a  great  power  residing 
in  the  forces  of  nature,  and  he  who  pos- 
s  the  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences  has  the  key  to  this  great  power. 
He  can,  of  course,  make  use  of  it  for 
.,01  .(1  or  for  evil.  But  man,  with  his 
strong  passions  and  desires  in  him,  is 
such  a  weak  creature  that,  if  he  is  once 
in  possession  of  the  key  to  the  power 
that  resides  in  the  forces  of  nature,  the 
chances  are  very  small  that  his  judgment 
will  guide  him  to  make  good  use  of  the 
power,  against  the  chances  that  his  pas- 
sions and  desires  will  impel  him  to  profit 
himself  incontinently  or  injure  others. 
In  either  case,  whether  he  advantages* 
himself  unfairly  or  injures  others  un- 
justly, the  Sphynx  is  equally  inexorable 
with  her  eternal  law  of  compensation. 
Now,  if  this  is  the  case  with  single  indi- 
viduals, how  much  more  so  is  it  with 
nations  composed  of  masses  of  men. 
Therefore,  our  sacred  book  of  science 
"  The  wise  holy  men  of  old  gave 
not  sharp-edged  tools  to  the  multitude." 
Confucius  also  says  that  "a  wise  man 
honors  the  forces  of  nature,  but  keeps 
them  far  away  from  him." 

Now  in  view  of  the  railway  and  other 
schemes  which  are  now  agitating  the 
minds  of  our  statesmen,  this  question  of 
the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  is  of 
such  immense  importance  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  it  at  consid- 
erable length.  The  question  of  educa- 
tion is  of  course  intimately  connected 
with  it,  and  therefore  equally  important. 


If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  out  a  pri- 
nia  facie  case  that  our  ancient  rules  with 
regard  to  these  questions  need  not  fear 
but  even  require  the  light  of  the  new 
ideas  and  facts  from  Europe  to  bring 
out  their  significance,  you  will  see  how 
useful  such  an  institution  as  your  col- 
lege might  be.  I  have  told  you  that  the 
Jewish  people  perished  because  they 
misinterpreted  their  ancient  rules.  But, 
with  the  new  light  which  you  will  be 
able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  our  old  rules, 
the  chances  of  our  scholars  misinter- 
preting will  be  much  reduced.  I  have 
therefore  in  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
course chosen  the  motto  for  your  college 
from  our  sacred  book :  "  Do  not  mis- 
interpret, do  not  forget  — but  follow  the 
ancient  rules  of  our  fore-fathers." 

The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  speak- 
ing of  his  countrymen,  the  great  and 
industrious  English  people,  said  :  "  Un- 
less we  are  transformed,  we  cannot  stand 
as  a  nation,  and  without  light  we  cannot 
be  transformed."  Now  our  classic  tells 
us  exactly  the  same  thing,  that  in  edu- 
cation we  are  to  seek  to  bring  out  our  in- 
telligence, or  to  get  light :  and  by  means 
of  our  intelligence  or  light  we  are  to  be 
transformed  by  changing  our  inward 
thoughts  and  aspirations.  The  trans- 
forming or  renewal  should  take  place 
every  day,  and  from  day  to  day,  until 
we  are  made  perfect,  and  rest  upon  the 
best  that  we  are  capable  of ;  then  we  are 
to  transform  or  renew  the  people  around 
us.  If  we  Chinese,  each  of  us,  try  our 
best  to  do  this,  and  succeed  in  doing  it, 
then,  in  the  words  of  our  classic  :  "  Al- 
though we  Chinese  are  an  ancient  peo- 
ple, yet  our  heaven-sent  mission  to  be 
the  great  nation  upon  the  earth  will  be 
renewed." 

Kaw  Hong  Ben,  M.  A.,  (Ediri). 
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MAS-COL-LO,  THE  MIGHTY  MEDICINE  MAN. 


THE  sweat- house  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  yet  there  was  not 
room  for  all.  On  the  shelf  just  above 
the  door,  used  for  storing  away  the  par- 
aphernalia of  the  dancers,  was  seated  a 
row  of  Small  boys,  their  feet  hanging 
down  in  close  proximity  to  the  heads  of 
those  standing  around  the  low  entrance. 
Even  their  youthful  countenances  were 
aglow  with  excitement,  and  their  dusky 
skins  shone  in  the  firelight,  as  the  pers- 
piration stood  out  in  big  drops  on  their 
faces.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  danc- 
ers occupying  the  center  of  the  open 
space  round  the  fire. 

Just  now  the  men  are  dancing.  One 
has  just  leaped  over  the  fire  and  landed 
lightly  on  one  foot,  without  even  scorch- 
ing the  fringe  of  his  feather  dress.  How 
the  plumes  of  the  eagle,  adorning  his 
head,  quiver!  He  holds  gracefully  in 
both  hands  a  scepter-like  wand,  orna- 
mented at  the  end  with  a  bunch  of 
feathers.  This  he  moves  up  and  down 
before  him,  slowly  at  first,  then  faster, 
faster,  faster,  till  again  overcome  with 
his  excitement  he  executes  a  series  of 
wild  leaps  in  the  air,  and  rushes  through 
the  crowd,  out  of  the  small  door,  into 
the  open  air,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
miring friends. 

But  he  did  not  stop  in  his  mad  career 
till,  after  a  run  of  half  a  mile  or  so,  he 
reached  the  foot  of  "Medicine  Hill." 
He  began  slowly  to  ascend  its  rugged 
sides,  panting  for  breath,  and  grasping 
at  the  low  manzanita  bushes  to  aid  him. 
His  followers  baited  some  distance  be- 
hind, and  finally  turned  back  to  the 
sweat-house,  where  the  other  dancers 
were  still  in  full  action. 

His  absence  was  not  commented  on, 
indeed,  seemed  scarcely  to  be  noticed. 
But  —  stay  !  Over  there  in  that  dark 


corner  rises  an  Indian  maiden.  She 
looks  anxiously  at  the  performers,  then 
through  the  crowd  of  returned  lookers- 
on,  and  not  seeing  Mas-col-lo  she  silently 
slips  through  the  brush  forming  the 
sides  of  the  sweat-house,  out  into  the 
night. 

She  gazed  around  her  a  moment,  then 
following  the  foot  tracks  slowly,  went 
toward  the  large  mass  of  earth  and 
ro^ks  standing  out  into  the  valley,  called 
by  the  Indians  "Medicine  Hill."  She 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  lis- 
tened intently  a  second.  As  the  words 
of  a  low  song  reached  her  ear  she  turned 
to  the  left,  and  climbed  rapidly  to  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

Yes,  there  he  was.  He  sat  on  the 
edge  of  an  immense  rock  crowning  the 
summit  and  overlooking  the  swiftly  flow- 
ing river. 

As  he  wildly  threw  his  arms  round  his 
head,  she  shuddered  with  fright  ;  then 
running  to  his  side  she  tightly  clasped 
him  in  her  arms. 

He  started,  then  rudely  pushed  her 
away. 

"  What  do  you  want,  girl  ?  " 

"  Ah —  gi,  well  — now  — ah  —  ah,  my 
friend,  I  want  but  you  !  Only  you,  well 
—  now  —  aJi  !  ' ' 

"  Let  me  alone !  Disturb  me  not ! 
Un-koi-to  — The  Savior  has  called  me." 

"  You  do  not  love  me  longer  ?  Hin  ? 
Is  it  so  ? " 

She  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and 
raised  her  pale  face  to  the  stars. 

"In  Hep-pin-ning-now-wa  —  in  heav- 
en—  you  will  love  me  then  !"  and  just 
as  her  foot  touched  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her 
clasped  close  to  his  bosom. 

"  A-mat-tho-do  !  A-mat-tho-do,  gow- 
ee-a ! — I  love  you !  I  love  you,  little  one  !" 
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But  her  eyes  were  closed.  The  vio- 
lence of  her  emotions  in  her  Indian  na- 
ture had  taken  away  her  senses,  and  she 
lay  like  one  dead  in  his  strong  arms. 

"  And  it  was  for  this  I  came  !  For 
this  I  left  the  dance  !  Un-koi-to  called 
me.  He  must  be  waiting.  I  feel  that 
He  means  me  to  be  a  mighty  medicine 
man,  but,  gow-ee-a-mart-tha  —  you  must 
not  be  here.  No  eye  is  allowed  to  look 
upon  the  sacred  rite.  And  a  mart-tha 
—  woman.  Always  is  mart-tha  unclean, 
and  one  is  not  admitted  even  to  the  sa- 
cred dance,  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Un-koi-to  help  me  !  Thou  didst 
leave  the  message  to  love  one  another, 
when  thou  didst  ascend  to  thy  home  in 
the  blue  sky,  and  following  thy  com- 
mand I  have  loved  this  woman  tenderly 
and  truly  and  purely,  as  Indians  seldom 
love.  But,  my  father,  Bali-shin,  —  the 
wise,  —  taught  me  from  his  own  lips  the 
wisdom  given  to  him  from  thyself,  and 
I  know  that  to  love  the  Great  Spirit  as 
he  requires,  my  life  must  be  pure,  my 
heart  true. 

"  O  Un-koi-to  !  I  have  waited  many 
years  for  this  message.  Tonight  it 
came.  I  heard  thy  voice  as  the  rush- 
ing of  many  waters.  '  Kom-ma — come  ! 
Kom-ma  !  G-wee,  kom-ma  —  quickly 
come  ! '  And  I  came.  I  followed  the 
.noise  of  the  mighty  waters.  I  come  !  I 
wait ! 

"But  — goiv-ec-a-mart-tha  !  Un-koi- 
to,  I  love  her !  And  shall  I  leave  her  to 
perish  on  this  hill,  and  seek  thy  pres- 
ence elsewhere,  or  shall  she  go  ?  And 
whither?" 

The  night  wind  moaned  in  reply  as  it 
swept  through  the  branches  of  the  tall 
pines.  The  river  rushed  on  swiftly  and 
silently.  Overhead,  the  sic-ka-na  hooted 
to  his  mate.  The  sound  seemed  to 
rouse  the  senseless  maiden,  and  she 
slowly  opened  her  eyes  upon  the  weird 
scene. 

Xorth,  south,  east,  and  west,  as  she 
lay  looking  upwards  were  the  countless 
stars.  No  sound  now  bfoke  upon  the 


stillness  of  the  night,  save  occasionally 
from  the  sweat-house  far  away  came  a 
shout  of  applause  as  some  daring  dancer 
excited  admiration  by  his  athletic  feats. 

"  Mas-col-lo,"  she  whispered,  "  I  will 
go  home !" 

He  did  not  answer.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  large  object  seen  to  be  mov- 
ing slowly  through  the  brush  towards 
them. 

She  looked  in  the  same  direction  and 
started  to  her  feet  in  terror.  "  Kom-ma- 
kom-ma!"  she  cried,  leaping  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  like  a  deer  flying 
from  its  pursuers. 

Mas-col-lo  stirred  not,  but  held  the  eye 
of  the  animal  with  his  own  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Then  breaking  the  spell,  the 
puma  sprang  at  him.  He  jumped  quickly 
to  one  side,  but  not  before  one  claw 
scratched  a  deep  cut  in  his  face. 

Panting  with  rage  at  the  sight  of  the 
blood,  the  animal  turned  and  leaped  at 
him  again.  But  the  Indian  was  ready  for 
him.  Holding  his  long,  dagger-like  knife, 
which  he  had  worn  in  a  belt  during  the 
dance,  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  he 
grasped  a  tree  near  him.  Down  on  the 
knife  came  the  puma,  burying  the  blade 
deep  in  its  own  flesh. 

Its  heavy  weight  bore  Mas-col-lo  to 
the  ground  in  spite  of  his  support.  The 
slender  tree  trunk  snapped,  and  man, 
beast,  and  tree  lay  in  an  inglorious  heap. 

The  red  blood  of  the  puma  flowed  over 
Mas-col-lo's  face  and  almost  strangled 
him.  Both  arms  were  pinned  to  the 
ground.  Across  his  feet  lay  the  small 
tree.  Gasping  for  breath,  he  made  an 
effort  to  throw  off  the  heavy  body  but  in 
vain.  It  had  not  moved  since  it  fell, 
stabbed  to  the  heart.  A  glorious  death 
truly,  since  the  hand  that  gave  the  fatal 
blow  would  soon  too  be,  stiff  in  death. 

Mas-col-lo  summoned  his  remaining 
strength,  and  called  out  in  agonizing 
tones,  "  Kom-ma  !  g-wee  kom-ma  !  " 

Shu-na  paused  in  her  headlong  flight, 
and  listened. 

"  Ah  !    how   like   Mas-col-lo's   voice  ! 
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But  he  is  far  away  now !  O  my  love,  I 
did  not  think  thou  wouldst  have  forgot- 
ten me  so  soon.  Our  way  might  have 
been  together.  But  Un-koi-to  will  save 
thee.  I  heard  all  thy  words,  and  would 
have  left  thee,  even  had  not  the  wild 
beast  come.  Un-koi-to,  save  him  !  Ah  ! 
—  again  —  how  like  his  voice  !  " 

She  stood  still.  The  wind  swept  by, 
and  bore  to  her  ears  the  words,  "  Shu- 
na !  Kom-ma!  " 

Without  hesitation  she  rapidly  re- 
traced her  steps.  Floating  downward 
on  the  breath  of  the  evening  wind  the 
cry  came  again.  It  was  the  last  con- 
scious breath  of  Mas-col-lo.  He  lay 
white  and  still  on  the  grass. 

Shu-na  sprang  to  his  side,  regardless 
of  the  beast,  which  she  thought  had  just 
then  sprung  upon  him.  Not  seeing  that 
it  was  dead,  she  gazed  at  the  blood  on 
Mas-col-lo's  face,  and  seizing  a  little 
dagger  concealed  in  her  bosom,  she 
thrust  it  first  into  the  puma,  then  draw- 
ing it  out,  into  her  own  heart  the  cruel 
blade  sank  deep. 

She  threw  herself  on  the  ground  by 
Mas-col-lo's  side ;  her  face  lay  close  to 
his,  and  one  arm  was  thrown  over  him. 
No  kiss,  no  caress,  no  wild  words  of  self- 
reproach,  escaped  her  lips.  According 
to  her  Indian  nature,  she  believed  words 
were  useless.  She  expiated  her  mistake, 
her  sin,  in  leaving  him  by  her  own  life, 
with  no  thought  of  regret.  Life  to  her 
was  not  living  if  he  were  dead. 

Thus  they  found  them.  He  was  not 
yet  dead,  but  faint  and  weak,  and  there 
was  scarcely  life  enough  to  give  any 
hope  of  recovery.  But  nature  triumphed, 
and  he  lived. 

Many  months  afterwards,  Mas-col-lo 
heard  again  the  sacred  call.  It  was  at 
the  annual  burning  of  baskets,  food,  and 
blankets  for  the  dead,  and  he  had  just 
thrown  a  long  string  of  beads  into  the 
fire,  singing  the  doleful  "  mourning 
song,"  when  again  came  the  rushing  of 
waters  in  his  ears,  and  again  Un-koi-to 
called : 


"  Kom-ma !     Kom-ma !     G-wee  Kom- 
ma!" 

Leaving  all,  he  sped  out  again  into  the 
night,  impelled  by  some  mystic  force  ; 
he  again  sought  Medicine  Hill.  Half 
way  up  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 
Mighty  hands  held  him  by  the  throat,  a 
mighty  voice  whispered  in  his  ears  :  "  I 
have  chosen  thee  to  be  my  representa- 
tive, Mas-col-lo,  the  great  medicine  man. 
Heal  my  people.  Tell  them  of  Un-koi- 
to,  the  Savior.  Tell  them  to  leave  their 
wicked  ways,  and  return  to  the  customs 
of  their  forefathers.  Un-koi-to  will  come 
again,  and  woe  be  unto  the  Indian  who 
is  not  ready.  To  all,  I  say,  watch  !  Be 
ready  !  Do  not  fear,  Mas-col-lo.  They 
will  ridicule  thee.  They  will  not  receive 
thee.  But  thou  shalt  live  till  they  have 
believed." 

The  blood  gushed  from  Mas-col-lo's 
mouth  and  nose.  He  lay  like  one  dead 
for  many  hours,  after  the  manner  of 
medicine  men  when  receiving  the  "mes- 
sage ''  from  the  Great  Spirit.  But  some 
thing  more  came  to  him.  The  words  : 
"  Thou  shalt  live  till  they  have  believed." 

He  returned  to  his  people.  Through- 
out the  land  spread  the  news,  and  all 
came  to  consult  this  great  medicine 
man,  whose  remedies  never  failed.  He 
lived  alone,  and  many  days  were  spent 
in  the  hills  gathering  herbs  and  roots 
for  his  "medicine." 

Gradually  he  became  deaf — almost 
blind.  His  gray  hair  is  long  and  shaggy 
like  a  lion's  mane,  but  there  is  a  strength 
that  time  has  not  stolen  from  him.  Go 
to  Round  Valley,  ask  for  the  oldest 
Indian,  and  Mas-col-lo  stands  before 
you.  Ask  his  age,  and  in  plain  English 
he  answers  : 

"Fifteen  hundred  years." 

We  smile  and  pass  on,  but  Mas-col-lo 
also  smiles  at  our  incredulity.  He  says 
his  days  are  numbered  now.  The  In- 
dians are  believing  in  the  Savior  that  is 
to  come  again  ;  but  instead  of  Un-koi- 
to,  they  call  him  "Jesus  Christ,  the 
white  man's  God." 

Jean  Claude  Carlyle. 
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CAMP  AND  TRAVEL  IN  COLORADO. 


THE  sun  rose  frostily  on  the  last  day 
of  1869,  and  found  us,  nomadic  frontiers- 
women,  fully  equipped  for  resuming  our 
Is,  after  a  five  months'  halt.     This 
was  the  way  it  came  about : 

Since  July  our  tent  had  wandered 
westward,  a  step  at  a  time,  along  the 
advancing  line  of  rails,  from  Phil  Sher- 
idan, Kansas,  to  a  point  near  Kit  Car- 
son. It  had  not  been  as  rough  an  ex- 
perience as  we  had  had  earlier,  during 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  roads;  but  we  had  not 
failed  of  profit.  Our  moving  restaurant 
and  store  had  gathered  us  in  a  good 
many  greenbacks,  at  half  of  the  dollar 
asked  for  meals  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
while  our  mules  had  worked  steadily  on 
grade-scrapers,  each  span  bringing  us 
two  and  a  half  dollars  clear  gain  daily, 
after  paying  our  drivers,  who  boarded 
at  the  camp's  cook-tent. 

The  contractors  were  pushing  their 
labors  economically,  and  just  before 
Christmas  time  work  on  the  road  was 
suddenly  suspended.  No  explanation 
was  given  of  the  action,  which  had  taken 
all  unawares.  The  people  —  mostly  la- 
boring men  —  who  were  gathered  into 
the  camps  strung  along  over  that  unset- 
tled country,  were  compelled  at  once  to 
emigrate  to  inhabited  quarters  'of  the 
globe.  There  was  a  general  scattering 
in  the  next  day  or  two.  Everyone  first 
went  eastward  to  Phil  Sheridan  to  close 
•  nit  accounts;  but  the  majority  turned 
westward  again  to  Denver. 

The  deserted  camp  had  neither  profit 
nor  safety  for  us  two  women.  Indeed, 
we  dared  scarcely  keep  either  our  eyes 
<>r  our  hands  off  our  animals,  in  fear 
that  some  of  the  many  men  so  suddenly 
dropped  afoot  on  the  desert  might  yet 
be  lurking  about,  ready  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  appropriate  them  for  a  bareback 


ride  into  civilization,  leaving  us,  instead 
of  themselves,  to  travel  by  Foot  & 
Walker  line, — which,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inconvenience  and  the  loss  of  the 
mules  themselves,  would  have  compelled 
us  to  abandon  several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  with  the  wagons. 

We  had  little  time  to  study  on  which 
point  of  the  compass  to  favor.  We 
worked  hard  reducing  our  tent  to  a  lit- 
tle roped-up  bundle,  and  when  every- 
thing was  aboard,  our  wagons  were 
packed  to  the  very  limits  of  their  can- 
vas. We  concluded  to  turn  eastward,  to 
collect  bills  due  us  at  Sheridan,  and 
make  that  station  our  starting  point, 
after  a  better  preparation  for  a  journey 
of  more  or  less  length, — taking  into 
consideration  our  proneness  to  keep  our 
haven  of  rest  in  the  beyond,  when  once 
under  way.  And  as  we  took  the  lines 
and  mounted  our  boxes,  we  looked  back 
sorrowfully  upon  the  16x30  feet  skeleton 
framework  of  our  tent,  as  it  loomed  up 
the  most  imposing  monument  of  the 
camp  now  desolated.  Repeatedly  we 
turned  our  gaze  back  upon  it,  until  it 
finally  grew  to  indistinctness  beside  the 
yellow  line  of  grade  that  crossed  the 
prairie  in  the  distance.  We  had  the 
cloth,  yet  while  the  frame  stood  in  its 
place  we  seemed  to  be  abandoning  our 
home. 

All  the  hundreds  of  workers  discharg- 
ed, with  only  orders  on  the  paymaster 
for  payment,  had  expected  steady  work 
for  the  winter.  This  mass  of  people 
must  in  disappointment  go  somewhere 
at  once.  Had  the  paymaster  been  at 
hand,  all  would  have  been  well.  Nobody 
could  wait  two  weeks  for  him.  This 
fact  was  a  boon  to  Sheridan, —  and 
though  nobody  suspected  it  at  the  time, 
we  afterwards  believed  that  it  was  a 
plot  between  the  contractors  and  the 
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Sheridan  merchants,  who  divided  profits. 
The  merchants  would  pay  only  a  third 
or  less  on  what  the  orders  would  bring 
within  three  weeks'  time,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  pay  car.  Rather  than  pay  $50 
for  a  two  weeks'  use  of  $20,  we  allowed 
the  paymaster  to  have  it  all  by  pocket- 
ing our  orders  on  him.  We  had  sundry 
other  bills,  which  remain  uncollected 
up  to  date.  Most  of  these  were  for 
goods  sold  to  the  contractors,  who  said 
they  were  themselves  penniless  until 
the  pay-car  should  arrive.  We  had  one 
choice  —  we  could  take  orders  for  the 
amount,  or  take  the  money  lying  in  the 
railroad's  treasury.  Neither  was  ac- 
ceptable. 

People  and  their  business  were  in 
confusion.  The  unlooked-for  suspension 
of  work  was  a  strong  temptation  to  all 
who  were  dishonestly  inclined.  The 
great  floating  population  needed  every 
dollar  to  be  had  for  payment  of  emigrat- 
ing expenses,  and  to  the  settlers  at 
Sheridan  money  had  too  much  specu- 
lative value  for  a  willing  payment  of 
debts. 

However,  the  last  day  of  '69  and  the 
first  of  '70  were  auspicious  to  our  fam- 
ily ;  and  on  that  frosty  morning,  as  we 
moved  out  on  the  Fort  Lyon  road,  with 
our  vehicles  doctored  up  and  our  mules 
freshly  shod,  —  Mrs.  Baker  and  her  lit- 
tle daughter  in  the  lead  wagon,  and  I 
with  my  shaggy-coated  Newfoundland 
puppy  navigating  my  own,  —  we  were 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  rattled  away 
over  the  dry,  half-frozen  wagon  track, 
making  good  time,  considering  that  after 
seven  months'  steady  work  our  mules 
were  not  in  the  best  condition. 

The  second  day  of  January  was  pretty 
hard.  It  was  boisterously  stormy.  From 
daybreak  the  snow  fell  fast  in  drifting 
sheets,  blinding  us  so  that  we  couid 
make  but  slow  progress.  As  the  snow 
deepened,  we  could  follow  our  trail  only 
by  seeking  out  the  windings  of  the  level 
strip  of  snow  unbroken  by  protruding 
sagebrush  tops.  Had  the  region  we 


were  in  been  barren  of  this  shrubbery, 
or  had  the  brush  been  lower,  we  should 
have  been  hopelessly  lost. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  the  snow 
ceased  falling,  and  the  cold  grew  so  in- 
tense that  the  air  filled  with  myriads  of 
whirling  and  sparkling  tiny  crystals.  In 
spite  of  these  mites  dancing  in  our 
faces,  we  could  now  see  a  little  distance, 
and  shortly  there  appeared  to  our  aston- 
ished gaze  an  animate  movement  off  to 
our  left.  In  our  three  days'  travel  we 
had  met  only  a  mail  coach,  and  passed  a 
couple  of  swing  stations  where  horses 
were  changed  ;  and  as  the  presence  of 
anything  in  flesh  or  blood,  man  or  lower 
animal,  always  increased  our  interest  as 
well  as  our  vigilance,  when  traveling 
alone  in  unsettled  parts,  we  felt  our- 
selves excusable  in  halting  our  teams 
for  a  parley,  the  while  keeping  our  eyes 
fixed  on  the  mysterious  object. 

On  this  untraveled  route,  and  away 
out  where,  but  for  the  occasional  chirp 
of  a  bird  flitting  by,  we  could  almost 
imagine  ourselves  the  sole  living  and 
breathing  occupants  of  the  wide  uni- 
verse, we  had  scarcely  either  feared  or 
hoped  we  might  find  something  to  call 
out  our  humane  feelings.  We  were  un- 
certain just  what  it  was  we  had  found, 
though  we  could  now  see  plainly  that  it 
was  a  man  —  a  great  stout  man.  He 
was  alone,  and  without  the  pack  on  his 
back  usually  carried  by  tramps,  and  we 
watched  in  slight  alarm  his  insane  ac- 
tions. He  was  plunging  about  in  the 
snow,  a  few  strides  in  one  direction,  and 
then  back  again,  stooping,  scrambling, 
and  scratching,  as  if  hunting  for  some 
thing. 

"  Hello-o-o  !  "  shouted  Mrs.  Baker,  and 
Buffer  gave  a  low  bark. 

The  figure  straightened  up  at  once, 
and  turned  around  and  around,  looking 
in  all  directions  vainly  for  the  author  of 
the  call.  The  trio  of  us  then  shouted 
again  in  chorus,  —  or  rather  the  four  of 
us,  for  Buffer  did  not  fail  to  add  his  yelp 
from  beside  me, — and  the  man,  catching 
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our  direction,  stumbled  anxiously  toward 
us. 

Happily,  we  had  some  port  wine  to 
give  the  poor  fellow,  snowblind  and 
frozen  stiff  as  he  was.  He  had  started 
at  daybreak  to  cross  the  prairie  from 
Antelope  Station  to  Kit  Carson,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles,  and  being  soon 
bewildered  by  the  snow,  he  had  passed 
the  day  trudging  around  in  search  of  the 
road,  with  a  view  to  turning  back.  He 
had  just  found  it,  he  said,  and  he  was 
trying  to  decide  which  end  of  it  to  take, 
when  we  hailed  him. 

"  Hut   the  road  runs  here,  and  not 
away  off  there,"  said  Mrs.  Baker.  "  You 
were  two  hundred  yards  from  the  road." 
"  Why,   so  it  does,"  he  replied,  the 
wine  beginning  to  clear  his  vision.     "  I 
thought  I  had  it,  and  I  'm  heartily  glad 
I  did,  as  otherwise  I  should  have  given 
up  my  struggle  and  lain  down,  and  then 
you  would  have  passed  me  by  unseen." 
Being  convinced   that    the  stranger 
was  harmless  and  exhausted,  we  could 
not  deny   him  the  hospitality   of  our 
camp.     We  had  passed  a  wretched  day. 
The  mules,  too,  were  tired  from  wading 
through  the  loose  snow,  which  clogged 
their  feet,  and  packed  itself  in  cakes  of 
ice  on  the  wagon  tires,  allowing  us  but 
a  snail's  pace.  We  were  glad  to  discover 
a  line  of  willows  ahead,  indicating  that 
we  had  reached  Horse  Creek,  our  camp- 
ing place  for  the  night.     And  there  the 
man  proved  useful.     He  helped  us  with 
a  will,  inspired  by  the  glorious  prospect 
of  a  hot  supper  among  the  arctic  sur- 
roundings.    We  leaped  into  the   snow 
up  to  our  ears,  unharnessing  our  teams, 
while  he  shoveled  snow  to  clear  ground 
to   serve  for  sitting-room,  kitchen,  and 
all.     Then  bringing  a  great  armfull  of 
dry  willows,  he  would  have  built  a  bon- 
fire had  we  not  objected.     He  was  not 
used  to  camping,  and  didn't  know,  as 
Indians  and  mountainers  do,  that  a  lit- 
tle fire  is  the  only  kind  to  either  cook 
or  get  warm  by.     We  had  learned  the 
lesson.     We  could  not  let  him  turn  our 


newly-made  house  into  a  mud  puddle, 
crowding  us  for  safety  from  being  baked 
into  a  mud  pie  back  into  the  snow  he 
had  shoveled  into  hillocks.  We  were 
three  against  one,  and  the  big  man,  who 
thought  Hades  itself  could  n't  have  fire 
enough  for  discomfort,  finally  yielded. 

A   little  later  his  eyes  glowed,  with 
suppressed  anxiety,  while  watching  our 
bread  browning  in  the  open  fryingpan, 
as    it    stood    with    a    stick    under   its 
handle,  propped   up  before   the  fire,  a 
couple  of  coals  at  its   back.     He  was 
lately  from  farm-life  at  the  East,  and 
how  that  bread  could  stand  there  eater- 
cornered,  and  puff,  and  bake  itself  so 
nicely,  was  a  mystery  to  him.     Eating 
it  could  be  the  only  thing  more  pleasur- 
able than  watching  it  in  process  of  prep-, 
aration.     We  had  fresh  bread  at  every 
meal,  one  loaf  being  enough  for  three 
persons   and   a  dog.     The   stranger,  I 
calculated,  could  eat  as  much  more,  so  I 
baked  double  rations  for  that  suppar ; 
and  I  see  him  now  enjoying  his  loaf,  his 
pork  and  gravy,  his  steaming  cup  of  tea, 
as  we  sat  in  a  circle  that  evening,  twenty 
years  ago,  on  gunny  bags  spread  upon 
the  frozen  ground,  our  camp-fire  in  the 
center  of  our  snow-covered  dining  table. 
He  was  too  busy  to  talk,  except  to  as- 
sure us  over  and  over  that  he  was  en- 
joying the  best   meal   of  his   life,  his 
mother's   cooking  not   excepted.     We, 
too,  had  an  appetite  for  hot  food  to  start 
afresh  the  sluggish,  half-congealed  blood  . 
in  our  veins ;  and  in   our   comparative 
comfort  we  realized  that  the  meeting 
had  not  alone  saved  his  life  —  as  it  had, 
since  the  coach  due  the  following  day 
would  have  been  too  late  to  save  him, 
if  it  caught  sight  of  him   at   all  —  but 
that  the  depth  of  the  snow,  so  disabling 
to  our  shorter  limbs,  would  have  made 
our  camp  work  extremely  hard  without 
him.     Indeed,  uncommon   as    was  the 
mood  with  us,  we  had  spent  the  day  in 
depressed  spirits,  though   we  had  not 
hinted  it  to  each   other.     The  silence, 
intense  as  was  the  glaring  whiteness  of 
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the  snow  had  allowed  easy  conversation 
between  us  from  our  driving  seats  ;  and, 
though  we  had  not  been  quite  cheerful, 
we  had  at  least  taken  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  coolly,  in  mind  as  well 
as  body. 

It  was  after  starting  out  the  following 
morning  that  we,(in  trying  to  cross  the 
stream,  more  fully  realized  the  conven- 
ience of  having  a  stout  and  willing  man 
at  hand.  The  sky  was  clear,  but  the 
air  was  sharp,  while  the  waters  flowed 
under  a  bridge  of  ice  too  thin  in  its  cen- 
ter to  hold  up  mules  and  wagon.  The 
lead  team  suddenly  dropped  three  feet, 
and  then  the  giant  animals,  Belle  and 
Lady,  plunged  about  frantically  in  the 
broken  ice  and  water,  threatening  to 
wrench  off  the  tongue  and  upset  the 
wagon,  or  break  their  necks  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Nothing  could  be  done,  until  they 
were  quieted  by  much  coaxing,  and  then 
the  man  chopped  away  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  ice  to  where  it  joined  the  earth, 
giving  the  team  a  chance  to  advance. 
Had  we  been  alone,  we  should  probably 
have  got  on  no  farther  until  the  spring 
thaw  could  come  to  unblock  our  way. 
As  it  was,  with  a  little  chopping  to  les- 
sen the  depth  of  the  jump-off,  my  team 
followed  without  much  trouble,  by 
double  teaming,  and  we  were  again  on 
the  move. 

We  were  until  noon  covering  the 
three  or  four  miles  between  this  cross- 
ing of  Horse  treek  and  Antelope 
Springs,  and  we  camped  for  the  day  and 
night  beside  the  station,  from  which 
we  could  get  hay  for  our  hungry  teams. 
Our  passenger  had  left  here  the  morn- 
ing before,  and  had  walked  fifteen  hours 
in  a  circle,  to  be  picked  up  at  last  with- 
in five  miles  of  his  starting  point. 

Next  morning  we  bade  adieu  to  him, 
with  the  admonition  to  wait  for  more 
favorable  walking,  and  more  assuring 
skies,  before  again  seeking  city  life  by 
a  short-cut  trail  across  the  prairie.  He 
in  turn  tried  to  detain  us  until  the  mail 


coach  should  better  break  the  road  be- 
fore us.  His  advice  agreed  with  our 
better  judgment,  which  was  not  always 
our  guide ;  and  as,  on  its  arrival  shortly 
after  sunrise,  the  driver  on  the  north- 
bound stage  assured  us  that  a  few  miles 
would  relieve  us  of  deep  snow,  and 
twenty  miles,  if  we  could  make  it, 
would  give  us  dry  camping  ground  for 
the  night,  we,  being  restless,  moved  on 
with  blue  noses  and  in  good  cheer  over 
the  sandhills,  which  were  sandhills  no 
more. 

As  we  toiled  onward,  floundering 
through '  the  downy  snowbanks  along 
the  trail,  where  the  weary  stage  horses 
had  floundered  before  us,  the  sun  rose 
bright  and  warm,  and  by  ten  began  to 
tell  with  killing  effect  on  the  snow.  We 
found  the  driver's  story  correct.  When 
we  halted  at  one  o'clock  for  dinner,  and 
to  rest  and  "grain  "  our  mules,  the  snow 
had,  in  part  by  thawing,  and  in  part  by 
the  distance  we  had  marched,  diminish- 
ed to  a  depth  of  only  three  to  four 
inches  ;  and  at  dusk  we  camped  on  com- 
paratively dry  land  near  Kiowa  station. 

Two  days  more  we  struggled  on  over 
a  road  frozen  and  rough  most  of  the  way, 
and  more  or  less  rutty  and  rocky.  The 
intervening  night  we  camped  beside  the 
one  remaining  station  between  Kiowa 
and  Fort  Lyon,  and  reached  the  fort  the 
next  night.  Here  was  quite  a  show  of 
population.  The  fort  buildings  contained 
a  garrison  of  three  or  four  companies  of 
infantry ;  and  as  the  numerous  houses 
were  conspicuously  located  on  the  brow 
of  the  low  bluff  overhanging  the  river  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  they  loomed 
up  with  quite  the  effect  of  a  little  city. 

Fort  Lyon  and  its  vicinity  contain 
the  making  of  a  book.  There  along  the 
river  banks  tire  the  stamping  grounds  of 
Colonel  Bent,  and  some  miles  above 
Lyon  are  the  ruins  of  Bent's  Old  Fort, 
while  several  miles  below  it  stands 
Bent's  Fort,  a  massive  structure  of  ma- 
sonry built  on  a  solid  bed  of  stone,  under 
one-third  of  which  flows  the  current  of 
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the  Arkansas.  This  fort  was  probably 
built  for  Indian  business,  and  though 
we  could  see  no  present  or  past  need  of 
it,  knowing  that  Indian  tribes  have  no 
very  powerful  bombarding  batteries,  its 
walls,  we  were  told,  were  broad  enough 
for  our  teams  to  drive  around  on,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  Its 
portholes  and  towers  gave  the  fort  a 
threatening  look,  as  seen  from  any  point 
for  miles  away  upon  the  plains.  With- 
in its  walls  were  the  conveniences  of 
barracks  and  stables,  while  but  a  few 
north,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  lay  a 
little  town  of  barracks  that  was  used  by 
the  garrison  in  times  of  peace.  This 
was  unoccupied,  while  there  was  only  a 
poor  Mexican  family  in  possession  of  the 
fort  itself. 

The  valley  of  the  Arkansas  claimed 
to  be  rich  in  its  natural  endowments,  its 
soil  and  productive  capabilities,  but  it 
was  covered  with  land  grants  surveyed 
along  its  bottoms  for  the  benefit  of  half 
breeds,  the  children  of  influential  white 
men,  who  had  secured  them  these  valu- 
able tracts.  Domestic  animals  now 
cover  this  range,  which  but  a  few  years 
ago  was  the  haunt  of  bison  and  antelope. 

Across  the  river  from  Fort  Lyon  we 
found  the  half  Mexican  and  half  Ameri- 
can town  of  Los  Animas.  As  we  drove 
through  this  we  were  not  favorably  im- 
pressed by  its  mercantile  outlook.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  we  could  have  bought 
the  whole  place  for  fifty  cents  from  any 
of  the  hundred  or  more  of  lazy  greasers 
in  sight.  Four  miles  beyond  the  town 
we  made  our  camp  on  a  little  stream, 
which  juts  into  the  Arkansas  at  Fort 
I. yon,  and  which  is  known  on  the  maps 
as  the-  Purgatory,  but  is  more  commonly 
called  the  Picketwire.  Near  us  was  a 
settlement,  all  under  the  control  of 
one  man.  This  frontier  baron,  said  to 
have  several  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
wives,  was  a  small,  fair  man,  Who  could 
he  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  destined  to  rule 
all  about  him.  We  were  not  introduced 
to  the  interesting  things  to  be  seen  in 


his  stables,  but  we  were  told  that  there, 
under  lock  and  key,  were  to  be  found 
some  of  the  finest  imported  stock  in 
Colorado.  His  warehouse,  too,  had  ev- 
ery patent  to  facilitate  agriculture.  His 
buildings  were  massive,  commodious, 
and  numerous,  while  his  fields  were 
broad,  covering  hundreds  of  acres,  and 
showing  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  day  we  camped  near  his  ranch 
the  proprietor  passed  our  camp  on  a  fine 
horse,  and  rode  up  to  his  dwelling,  fol- 
lowed by  three  old  United  States  wag- 
ons, drawn  by  six  mules  each,  and  loaded 
with  a  promiscuous  lot  of  Indians  and 
half  breeds ;  while  bison  joints,  and 
hides,  and  tent  poles  were  sticking  out 
in  all  directions  from  under  the  canvas 
coverings.  Bison  calves  were  tied  with 
strong  ropes  to  the  axle  trees,  and  were 
alternately  pulling  back  or  flying  in  just 
wrath,  with  heads  lowered,  at  the  mon- 
strous wheels.  In  the  arms  of  a  young 
Indian  was  a  young  antelope,  struggling 
and  bleating  for  freedom,  while  its  cap- 
tor sat  with  his  heels  over  an  end-gate, 
whistling.  On  the  top  of  a  load  of  hides 
were  a  couple  of  chained  pets — a  badger 
and  a  young  coyote,  who  were  snapping 
at  each  other,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
human  portion  of  the  freight. 

One  of  several  callers  at  our  camp 
that  evening,  as  we  sat  around  our  little 
fire,  our  supper  over,  and  our  mules 
staked  out,  told  us  that  when  Mr. 
Peovvers  had  business  at  a  distance,  it 
frequently  occurred  that  his  patriarchal 
household  would  order  the  hired  men  to 
hitch  up  a  few  teams  ;  then,  taking  ev- 
ery saddle  horse  and  every  Indian  and 
half-breed  about  the  settlement,  they 
would  strike  across  the  plains,  to  be 
gone  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  as  many 
months.  They  might  not  see  a  soul 
outside  of  their  own  party,  and  they 
might  join  some  of  the  roving  bands  of 
their  own  tribes,  and  hunt  and  fish  un- 
til they  were  tired,  or  until  the  master 
should  follow  and  order  them  back.  He 
had  just  brought  them  back  from  Butte 
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Creek,  sixty  miles  southeast,  as  we  saw 
them  come  at  dusk,  their  animals,  some 
of  them,  showing  hard  usage. 

As  we  jogged  on  up  the  'Arkansas 
river  on  the  day  following  our  camp  on 
the  Purgatory,  we  met  some  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, co-workers  on  the  Kansas 
Pacific.  Since  the  stay  of  proceedings 
on  the  railroad,  these  men  had  made  an 
honest  penny  by  taking  each  a  load  of 
freight  down  to  Trinidad  from  Sheridan, 
and  they  were  then  returning,  and  on 
their  way  to  Denver.  We  halted  for  a 
half  hour's  talk  in  the  little  canon  that 
chanced  to  be  our  place  of  meeting, 
and  we  were  heartily  but  goodnaturedly 
ridiculed  for  our  recklessness,  as  they 
styled  it,  in  venturing  out  in  that  par- 
ticular direction  without  escort. 

When,  in  reply  to  their  question,  we 
told  them  we  were  bound  for  Texas, 
they  stared  incredulously.  They  de- 
clared that  we  were  going  mad  on  the 
woman's  rights  question,  or  rather  on 
the  question  of  woman's  physical  pow- 
ers of  endurance.  Did  we  expect  to 
live  to  reach  the  line  of  Texas  ? 

Yes,  we  declared,  and  we  would  cross 
it,  and  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
mammoth  state. 

How  would  we  get  over  the  bluffs, 
and  the  Timpas  hills  between  King's 
Ferry  and  Trinidad,  with  no  wood,  no 
water,  no  nothing?  How  did  we  ex- 
pect to  get  ourselves  up  and  let  our- 
selves down  the  Raton  mountains  ? 

"You  can  't  do  it,  ladies, — I  defy  you," 
said  one. 

"  The  greasers  will  gobble  your  mules 
some  night  while  you  are  eating  supper, 
if  you  don't  tumble  from  the  summit 
of  the  Raton  down  into  the  Canadian 
River,"  $aid  another,  with  equal  confi- 
dence, "  and  you  '11  never  see  hide  nor 
hair  of  them  again,  and  that,  too,  before 
you  reach  Maxwell's  Ranch." 

"If  the  Indians  let  you  alone  until 
you  reach  the  Jornada  del  Muerte,  you 
will  either  be  scalped  or  choke  to  death 
crossing  that,"  said  a  third ;  and  such 


were  the  comments  that  greeted  us  in 
rapid  succession. 

We  were  aware  that  we  had  entered 
upon  a  hazardous  undertaking,  yet  we 
were  not  disheartened  by  these  men's 
criticisms  of  the  future  prospect  for  us, 
nor  did  we  feel  a  regret.  We  knew 
that  our  vigilance  would  outdo  that  of 
the  average  male  camper,  and  vigilance 
counted  more  for  the  safety  of  our- 
selves and  property  in  this  case  than 
stature  and  muscle,  though  our  want  of 
male  strength  might  be  felt  in  case  of  a 
break-down,  or  other  accident.  We  ex- 
plained this  to  the  prophesying  group, 
and  assured  them  that  while  either  of 
them  might  forget  all  else  to  chase  after 
a  jack  rabbit,  as  if  life  depended  upon 
getting  it,  we  should  be  content  to  let 
it  pass  to  or  from  the  bush,  and  watch 
the  safety  of  ourselves,  and  the  more 
important  rabbit-eared  animals  in  our 
hands. 

Night  was  coming  on,  and  the  sky 
was  filling  with  leaden  clouds,  so  we 
drove  on,  and  then  Mrs.  Baker  and  I 
wondered  if  we  were  going  to  Texas  or 
not.  We  had  talked  of  it, —  yet  Texas 
was  a  good  ways  off,  with  a  long  line  of 
dangerous  country  intervening,  and 
upon  reaching  its  line  we  should  yet 
have  to  cross  eight  hundred  miles  of 
frontier,  swarming  with  hostile  Com- 
anches,  before  reaching  settlements. 

Mrs.  Baker,  I  knew,  was  much  fasci- 
nated by  Texas.  She  wanted  to  become 
a  cattle-drover.  Men  were  driving  out 
great  herds  of  cattle  from  the  heart  of 
Texas  to  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
markets.  Why  shouldn't  we  do  the 
same?  If  a  man  could  drive  cattle, 
then .  a  woman  could  drive  cattle,  and 
she  was  not  the  woman  to  hesitate  at 
any  hardship  that  a  man  dared  face. 

And  here  there  was  a  slight  disagree- 
ment between  my  good  friend  and  my- 
self. My  sympathies  were  with  the 
cattle.  I  would  have  submitted  to  the 
possession  of  a  whole  herd  of  them  for 
pets  or  teams,  but  the  word  "  market " 
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suggested  the  word  "butcher,"  and  so 
grated  harshly  on  my  ear.  Yet  I  would 
have  followed  Mrs.  Baker  had  she  chos- 
en to  go  to  the  earth's  end  and  back 
again,  with  or  without  a  bellowing  mass 
•  it  wild-eyed  steers  in  our  front.  She 
the  business  man  of  our  little  party  ; 
I  u MS  the  help-mate.  She  knew  my  ob- 
jections, but  time  and  acquaintance 
with  cow-boy  labors  would  overcome 
my  chicken-heartedness.  We  should 
in  the  meantime  we  would  keep 
the  plank-road  philosopher's  plan,  and 
go  as  started. 

We  had  gotten  rid  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  weight  by  peddling  out  our 
goods  on  the  way  ;  but  our  wagons  were 
still  overloaded;  which,  though  weshould 
for  other  reasons  have  done  the  same 
had  they  been  empty  —  was  sufficient 
excuse  for  us  to  prepare  our  common 
couch  between  the  two,  as  we  placed 
them  parallel  with  each  other.  We 
spread  a  piece  of  canvas  next  to  the 
earth,  and  one  next  to  heaven,  with  our 
blankets  intervening,  and  upon  this  we 
lounged  one  fine  evening,  as  on  others, 
discussing  the  past,  present  or  future 
outlook,  or  scraps  from  either  or  all.  The 
night  we  camped  at  King's  Ferry  we 
did  this,  as  usual.  We  had  failed  to 
reach  our  goal  before  dusk.  Ida  had 
ordered  the  hay  from  the  stableman, 
while  we  hastened  to  unharness  and 
blanket  our  mules.  Water  had  been 
carried  and  wood  gathered,  and  we  had 
soon  made  ready  our  usual  comfortable 
supper  ;  and  the  relish  with  which  even 
women  teamsters  can  eat  the  simplest 
hot  dishes  by  the  camp-fire  is  a  joy 
worth  suffering  much  hardship  for.  Pre- 
liminaries attended  to,  we  lay  down  and 
slept  in  true  campers'  style,  though 
more  soundly  than  would  have  been  pru- 
dent in  a  locality  affording  us  less  safety, 
and  we  heard  nothing  more  but  our 
mules'  steady  munching  of  their  hay,  as 
they  stood  tied  to  the  opposite  wheels, 
a  bark  or  two  from  Buffer,  and  the  occa- 
sional crowing  of  a  rooster  at  the  neigh- 


boring station.  This  was  all,  until  a 
masculine  voice  greeted  us  with  : 

"  Hello,  fellows !  This  is  somewhat 
disagreeable.  You  had  better  dig  out, 
if  you  can.  You  '11  find  a  rousing  fire  in 
the  sitting-room." 

There  was  something  queer  about  the 
voice  —  it  seemed  to  be  both  near  and 
far  away.  And  what  was  that  about  a 
rousing  fire  ?  What  use  had  we  for  fire 
—  we  who  were  as  warm  as  toast  ?  The 
blankets  were  lying  so  snug  against  ev- 
ery curve  of  our  bodies  that  we  felt  as 
if  our  mothers  had  stepped  out  of  the 
bygone  time,  and  tucked  us  away  for 
the  night  with  a  kind  word  and  an  af- 
fectionate kiss. 

"  Oh  !  o-oh  !  o-o-oh  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Ba- 
ker and  I  simultaneously.  She  had 
made  the  extra  exertion  unaccountably 
necessary  to  a  movement  of  our  posi- 
tion, and ,  as  she  did  so,  a  great  mass  of 
snow^  struck  our  faces,  and  sifted  itself 
in  under  the  neckbands  of  our  gowns. 

We  scrambled  to  our  feet  with  some 
trouble,  and  stood  there  in  snow  up  to 
our  thighs,  shaking  the  adhering  fluffy 
stuff  from  our  sleeves  and  hair.  And, 
when  the  conditions  would  permit,  we 
looked  upon  the  man  who  had  located 
our  whereabouts  by  a  slight  undulation 
on  the  level  white  sheet,  and  had  come 
to  offer  us  the  hospitality  usually  given 
to  travelers  on  their  announcing  their 
arrival  by  a  demand  at  the  station's  bar 
for  a  whiskey  straight. 

The  expression  on  the  young  man's 
countenance  told  us  that  he  had  un- 
earthed something  unexpected.  We 
struggled  to  get  the  down  out  of  our 
blonde  and  brunette  bangs,  and  dry  our 
faces,  while  he  gazed  upon  us  approving- 
ly, and  offered  us  apologies  for  not  know- 
ing th  at  there  were  ladies  nearer  than 
Fort  Lyon,  and  near  enough  to  have 
shared  his  shelter  from  the  storm. 

The  young  man  was  Mr.  King  him- 
self, or  one  of  the  two  brother  proprie- 
tors at  the  station.  He  was  a  fair-com- 
plexioned,  nice-looking  and  gentlemanly 
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fellow  ;  and  finding  ourselves  baffled  in 
our  traveling  purposes  by  the  weather, 
we  could  not  well  decline  his  proposition 
to  let  the  stablemen  drive  our  wagons 
up  close  to  the  barn,  for  safety  and  con- 
venience, taking  the  mules  thereafter 
inside. 

"Ida  —  where  are  you,  Ida?"  asked 
Mrs.  Baker,  turning  round  in  her  tum- 
bled-in  grave ;  and  then  Mr.  King  shov- 
eled snow  with  his  gloved  hands,  and 
the  little  girl,  who  slept  at  the  foot,  was 
finally  snaked  out  from  her  end  of  the 
bed,  feet  foremost.  The  gentleman 
picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  started 
for  the  station,  while  we  waded  on  after 
him,  our  poor  mules  uttering  low  whin- 
neys  the  while,  their  eyes  and  ears  point- 
ing at  us  in  reproach  that  we  should 
seek  shelter  and  leave  them  uncaredfor. 
Buffer  had  disinterred  himself,  and  he 
was  bounding  around  everywhere  at 
once,  full  of  glee,  and  making  the  snow 
fly  like  white  powder  at  his  every  leap 
in  it. 

We  hated  houses  :  they  were  suggest- 
ive of  prisons,  while  we  were  birds  who 
loved  freedom,  and  who,  if  compelled  to 
live  in  them,  would  have  pined  and  died, 
(as  have  thousands  of  our  kind,  th*e  cause 
of  the  decline  never  being  told  by  the 
victims,  nor  surmised  by  their  friends,) 
with  a  vain  beating  of  our  wings  against 
the  unyielding  bars.  Yet,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
but  a  temporary  change,  we  enjoyed  the 
sheltering  roof  and  the  rousing  fire  to 
their  full  extent. 

Waiting  for  the  mail-carriers  to  beat 
down  the  snow  in  their  track,  we  re- 
mained a  few  days  with  the  two  broth- 
ers, and  enjoyed  the  bounteous  repasts 
and  good  cheer  of  the  station,  with  its 
bachelor  proprietors.  The  housekeep- 
ing and  culinary  duties  were  there  at- 
tended to  as  well  as  if  a  woman  had  been 
at  the  helm  ;  and  all  indoors  breathed  of 
home  comfort,  though  the  furniture  was 
of  the  simplest  and  rudest  kind,  mostly 
made  by  their  own  hands.  These  gen- 


tlemen, with  a  greatness  of  heart  that 
was  characteristic  of  the  Colorado  man 
at  that  date,  pressed  us  to  remain  with 
them  until  the  snow  should  disappear. 
That  might  have  meant  a  waiting  until 
spring,  and  no  doubt  they  would  have 
accepted  the  joke  good-naturedly,  as 
they  said  our  company  was  well  worth 
our  keeping ;  but  as  we  learned  they 
would  accept  no  payment  for  their  care 
of  us.  we  moved  on  as  soon  as  we  could 
safely  do  so,  and  we  took  with  us  what 
the  two  brothers  said  we  were  leaving, 
as  we  parted  company  with  them,  —  a 
memory  of  a  pleasant  acquaintance. 

We  learned  after  our  first  day's  travel 
that  the  stage-drivers  had  been  in  league 
with  the  King  Brothers  in  explaining  to 
us  the  snow-bound  condition  of  the  road 
to  the  south.  The  snow  had  fallen  there 
but  to  a  slight  depth,  and  what  remained 
of  it  lay  only  in  patches  about  our  camp- 
ing ground. 

Because  of  our  loads,  and  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  road,  which  was  abominably 
slushy,  we  dared  only  attempt  a  distance 
of  one  station  a  day.  So  we  made  late 
starts,  taking  no  noon  rest. 

As  we  were  rummaging  in  our  wagons 
the  next  morning  after  leaving  the  Fer- 
ry for  goods  to  display  before  a  prospec- 
tive purchaser, —  the  station  keeper  — 
we  came  upon  Ida's  music  box,  which 
had  often  proved  a  treasure  in  enlivening 
our  isolated  camp,  and  it  was  handed  out 
that  we  might  have  a  tune.  Ida  sat  down 
and  began  turning  the  crank,  just  as  the 
stableman  was  passing,  leading  four  hors- 
es to  water.  Then  there  occurred  a  scene 
pleasing  to  all  beholders,  a  scene  that 
made  me  alternately  laugh  and  cry.  The 
animals  were  delighted  with  the  music. 
They  would  not  go  a  step  farther.  There 
they  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  listen- 
ing with  all  their  might,  their  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  joy.  Soon  one  of  them  began  to 
prance,  and  there  was  added  another  to 
our  accumulation  of  pleasant  memories, 
—  that  of  seeing  a  poor  stage-horse  danc- 
ing jigs  to  "the  Fisher's  Hornpipe," 
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and  "St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning  !" 

another  camping  place  we  found 

the  young  man  in  charge  of  the  station 

;y  frantic  with  delight  over  a  crock 

full  of  apple  butter  which  his  precious 

mother  had  sent  him  all  the  way  from 

Mi>souri,  and  which  had  arrived  by  the 

altern I'l  stage.      Nothing  would  do 

but  we  must  have  supper  with  him,  and 
cat  that  the  like  of  which  couldn't  be 
found  anywhere  in  Colorado.  Weenjoyed 
the  poor  happy  man's  enthusiasm,  and 
felt  that  the  mother  had  done  something 
-ood  for  the  world  in  raising  him.  We 
were  grateful  to  her,  not  alone  for  her 
excellent  preserve,  but  forgiving  her  son 
so  great  a  pleasure,  and  thereby  adding 
to  our  enjoyment  in  watching  him  while 
we  ate,  his  eyes  and  spoon  continually 
wandering  to  the  mouth  of  the  crock, 
while  his  voice  was  tender  in  his  many 
praises  of  his  mother's  virtues. 

"  I  wish  she  were  here,  it  would  do  her 
so  much  good  to  see  him  !  "  said  Ida. 

One  of  the  greatest  hardships  we  had 
met  in  all  our  travels  was  in  crossing  the 
hills  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Trin- 
idad. The  earth  was  nearly  bare  of  snow, 
but  there  was  some  travel  between  the 
towns  in  Colorado  and  the  Cimarron 
mines  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  road  was 
full  of  ruts,  chuck-holes,  and  rocks.  We 
took  a  late  start  one  morning,  caring 
only  to  make  the  next  station  by  sunset, 
—  a  station  located  in  a  dry  gulch  at 
the  head  of  Timpas  Creek. 

Unsuspectingly  we  unharnessed  our 
mules  and  let  them  have  their  roll,  which 
was  always  the  next  thing  in  order  when 
turned  loose  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Baker  went 
in  search  of  brush  for  wood,  while  Ida 
and  I  went  for  water  to  the  well.  We 
were  nearly  there  when  the  station  keep- 
er, a  bristly  and  ferocious  looking  little 
old  man,  came  rushing  out,  swinging  his 
arms  and  shouting : 

"  Not  a  drop  —  the  superintendent  has 
left  orders  forbidding  it." 

"  We  did  n't  know  that,  sir,"  I  replied, 
in  alarm,  "and  we  can't  go  on  tonight. 


Can't  you  give   us  a  little  ?"  I   begged. 

"  Not  a  drop !  "  with  another  flourish 
of  his  long  arm. 

"  We  will  pay  you  for  it,"  I  urged. 

"  Not  a  drop  !  "  with  increased  empha- 
sis of  voice  and  gesture,  and  he  turned 
his  fierce  eyes,  and  pale  and  be  whiskered 
face  from  our  view,  and  re-entered  the 
station. 

I  could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  back 
as  I  returned  to  camp  to  meet  Mrs.  Ba- 
ker, who  had  already  guessed  the  truth 
in  witnessing  the  old  man's  wrathful 
conduct. 

We  were  disappointed  as  much  for 
the  mules  as  for  ourselves.  It  was  cruel 
to  harness  them  again  and  drive  them 
all  night ;  yet  we  could  do  no  better,  as 
we  had  no  water  even  for  ourselves. 

The  well  at  this  place  was  threaten- 
ing to  dry  up  ;  hence  the  order  given  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  mail  route, 
who  had  passed  us  in  a  buggy  but  an 
hour  before.  Had  he  been  kind,  he 
would  have  written  us  a  permit,  know- 
ing that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  order 
given,  as  until  the  next  day  a  report  of 
it  would  not  reach  the  station  from  which 
we  had  started,  giving  warning  to  trav- 
elers. 

The  station  keeper's  unnecessary 
wrath  was  probably  due  to  our  sex, 
though  we  had  nowhere  met  with  a  sim- 
ilar exhibition  of  ill-nature.  We,  being 
women,  gave  no  promise  of  profit  at  his 
bar.  The  strong  drinks,  cigars,  and  to- 
bacco always  kept  for  sale  at  these  sta- 
tions were  more  a  source  of  revenue 
than  was  the  haystack,  which,  with  free 
water,  was  chiefly  valuable  to  bring  in 
customers.  We  learned  later  what  we 
had  already  surmised,  that  the  man  was 
not  long  out  from  civilization,  and  not 
used  to  liberty. 

The  sun  had  set  behind  a  bank  of 
mist  and  cloud,  and  the  dusk  was  on  us 
as  we  drove  out  again,  the  nearest  habi- 
tation fifteen  miles  away.  The  clouds 
soon  spread  over  the  entire  sky,  and  to 
add  to  our  discomfort  the  snow  began 
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to  fall,  and  continued  until  the  road  in- 
dications were  obliterated. 

Mrs.  Baker  could  not  trust  her  keen 
sight  to  select  our  trail  from  her  seat, — 
considering  the  darkness  and  the  ve'ry 
frequent  chuck-holes,  side-hill  turns, 
short  twists  and  steep  pitches ;  so  she 
gave  the  reins  to  Ida,  while  she  walked 
ahead,  carefully  picking  the  way.  And 
so  she  walked  hour  after  hour,  while  at 
every  decline  in  the  road  our  teams 
were  halted,  until  she  could  examine  the 
way  ahead,  and  return  for  us,  or  shout 
"  Come,"  if  she  thought  the  mules  were 
safe  to  follow  her.  Toward  midnight  I 
wanted  to  relieve  her,  but  she  refused 
me,  saying  her  eyes  were  best,  and  that 
we  had  much  of  evil  threatening  us  in 
the  chance  of  becoming  both  lost  and 
snowbound,  without  risking  the  addi- 
tional affliction  of  a  broken-down  load. 

Exhausted  nature  told  on  drivers  and 
teams  at  last  and  as  the  snow  was  several 
inches  deep,  and  the  air  full  of  whirling 
flakes,  braiding  themselves  into  dizzy 
patterns  before  our  faces,  and  blind- 
ing our  eyes  to  our  guidance,  we  were 
compelled  to  halt.  The  snow  had  fallen 
slowly,  or  our  progress  would  have  been 
checked  at  the  beginning  of  the  storm  ; 
and  so  we  knew  that  we  must  have  cov- 
ered considerable  ground,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  our  eight  hours'  drive. 

To  avoid  their  burial,  we  put  our  har- 
nesses across  my  wagon  tongue,  the 
grease-board  serving  as  prop  under  its 
point.  Then  we  blanketed  our  mules, 
and  tied  them  to  the  wheels,  and  gave 
them  a  feed  of  grain.  Our  preference 
for  hot  food  had  made  us  so  gauge  the 
quantity  needed  at  a  meal  that  we  had 
no  left-over  bread  on  which  to  lunch. 
We  had  not  eaten  since  our  nine  o'clock 
breakfast,  and  the  cold  we  felt  was  due 
more  to  our  want  of  something  in  our 
stomachs  than  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer.  %  The  snow  was  deep 
eno  ugh  to  have  obtained  water  for  cook- 
ing purposes  by  melting  it,  but  in  the 
snow  and  darkness  fuel  was  hopelessly 
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missing.  The  earth  grew  nothing  but 
rocks  in  our  vicinity,  and  a  few  tufts  of 
vegetation,  with  tops  protruding  from 
the  snow,  and  both  these  were  useless. 

We  were  helpless  at  last,  so  we  hud- 
dled together  in"  a  cramped  position  un- 
der the  canvas  of  the  lead  wagon,  with 
a  blanket  over  us.  Poor  little  Ida  had 
dropped  into  a  hungry  sleep,  and  the 
puppy  kept  her  company,  while  we  two 
women  waited  for  dawn.  We  had  not 
long  to  wait  ;  in  the  meantime,  though 
we  were  in  no  mood  for  it,  we  felt  the 
need  of  a  little  grim  jesting  on  our  situ- 
ation to  keep  our  spirits  up  at  all. 

The  dawn  came,  and  assured  us  that 
we  had  not  lost  our  road.  We  had  feared 
about  this  ;  for  even  in'  broad  day,  out 
on  snow-covered  hills  or  plains,  it  often 
happens  that  we  think  we  see  a  line  be- 
fore us,  when  looking  steadily  in  any 
other  direction  the  line  is  there,  too, 
with  equal  distinctness,  unless  the  close- 
ness of  the  growing  shrubbery  prevents 
the  illusion.  » 

At  our  backs  lay  a  mass  of  rugged 
hills,  among  which  we  had  struggled 
wearily  nearly  the  whole  night.  We 
had  fagged  out  at  the  end  of  these,  and 
the  road  lay  level  before  us.  Our  next 
discovery  was  even  more  hope-inspiring 
— a  half  mile  from  the  road  arose  a  thin 
thread  of  blue  smoke,  and  as  a  couple 
of  huts  and  a  haystack  were  near,  we 
had  no  fear  of  bolting  into  an  Indian 
camp  by  steering  for  it. 

The  sky  was  now  clearing,  and  we 
were  not  unnecessarily  long  in  wading 
about  in  a  foot  of  snow,  making  ready  to 
start.  Our  mules  surmised  our  inten- 
tion, and  with  low  neighs  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  eyes  and  ears  pointing  at  the 
distant  habitation,  they  started  off  eag- 
erly across  lots,  regardless  of  rocks  and 
washouts,  that  threatened  to  upset  or 
wrench  our  wagons  into  wreck.  Mules, 
no  less  than  horses,  have  more  reason- 
ing power  within  the  limits  of  the  ques- 
tions that  interest  them  than  is  generally 
believed  ;  and  ours  understood  perfectly 
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well  that  we  had  left  the  last  station  un- 
willingly, and  must  get  on  to  water, 
held  that  they  knew  also  why  we  had 
hitched  up  again  and  gone  on.  Mrs. 
r  was  doubtful  of  this;  yet  we 
that  had  they  been  free  to  go 
their  own  way,  they  would  have  led  us  to 
the  house  we  were  going  to,  despite  the 
trio  of  blinding  powers, —hills,  snow, 
and  night ;  and  had  we  been  traveling 
..n  mule-back,  without  wagons,  we  should 
have  trusted  their  judgment  rather  than 
our  own  all  night,  whether  they  left  or 
kept  the  road. 

.  \  >  we  drove  up  before  the  door  a  gray- 
haired  old  man  came  out,  and  suddenly 
lifting  his  open  palms  against  us  in 
slight  alarm,  he  cried  out  : 

••  My  God,  am  I  crazy  ? " 

Buffer  straightened  up  beside  me  and 
barked.  Ida  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Baker 
and  I  kept  a  respectful  gravity  while  we 
;red  him  that  we  hoped  not,  for  we 
were  probably  crazy  ourselves,  as  well  as 
snow-bound,  and  we  hoped  we  might 
buy  hay  and  wood  from  him,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  "  lay  over  "  a  couple  of  days. 

"  Ladies,"  said  he  heartily,  "you  shall 
have  anything  I  've  got,  bless  you,  and 
more  too,"  and  his  beaming,  honest 
countenance  assured  us  that  he  meant 
it. 

Weweregladly  bustled  insideto  the  blaz- 
ing open  fire-place,  after  the  proprietor 
had  helped  us  undo  our  mules,  and  sent 
his  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  lead  them  to 
the  stable ;  and  we  toasted  our  benumbed 
selves  to  our  hearts'  content,  after  re- 
moving our  wraps  ;  while  our  good  host 
stewed,  baked,  frizzled,  and  clattered  the 
dishes  in  the  adjoining  room.  He  opened 
the  door  soon  to  bid  us  to  breakfast.  And 
such  a  breakfast! — fried  spare  ribs,  boiled 
milk,  and  bread  as  spongy  and  hot  as  we 
could  make  ourselves.  That  was  a  feast 
never  to  slip  our  memory. 

The  two  were  living  alone,  and  were 
too  far  off  the  road  to'profit  socially  or 
financially  by  the  passing  travel.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  father  told  us  much  of 


his  interesting  history.  He  had  finally 
rambled  into  New  Mexico  at  a  time  when 
white  men  were  scarce,  and  there  mar- 
rie,d  a  senorita,  and  settled  where  we 
found  him.  The  son  was  the  only  living 
issue  of  the  union,  and  there  they  had 
lived  in  simple  comfort  and  happiness 
until  the  wife  died  two  years  before. 
They  had  felt  lonely  since,  yet  had  no 
thought  of  changing  quarters.  They 
had  spoken  to  no  woman  in  the  mean- 
time, nor  seen  a  white  woman  for  a  much 
longer  period  ;  hence  their  surprise  at 
our  arrival.  And  when  we  parted  com- 
pany with  them  on  the  road,  to  which 
they  had  escorted  us,  we  were  assured 
that  our  host  was  one  of  the  many  men 
we  had  met  far  out  from  the  supposed 
restraining  influences  of  church  and  law- 
bound  civilization,  whom  no  amount  of 
liberty  or  association  with  evil  would 
corrupt ;  and  the  modest  boy  gave  prom- 
ise of  being  such  another. 

In  moving  up  Timpas  Creek,  and  over 
the  high  and  dry  rolling  country  south- 
west of  King's  Ferry,  at  various  points, 
with  views  of  spurs  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  deep  canons,  and  broad 
plains  were  to  be  seen.  Pike's  Peak 
stands  far  out  of  the  regular  range,  and 
looms  up  in  monster  proportions  from 
among  the  low  hills  at  its  base ;  its 
height  14,147  feet,  while  its  isolation 
from  the  chain  makes  it  seem  even 
higher.  It  is  a  landmark  for  two  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  Arkansas,  in  a  clear 
atmosphere,  as  it  is  also  seen  from  the 
north.  It  is  not,  we  are  told,  difficult  of 
ascent. 

Though  the  frequent  clouding  of  the 
sky  was.  unfavorable  to  a  full  sweep  of 
our  vision,  as  we  jogged  along  steadily 
southward,  we  noted  places  of  interest 
from  time  to  time.  Any  cow-boy  would 
point  his  finger  toward  the  Arkansas 
canon,  —  a  canon  that  for  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  scenery  has  not  a  supe- 
rior in  Colorado,  —  and  tell  us  to  drop 
our  eyes  to  the  valley  about  forty  miles 
east  of  the  mountains,  saying,  "  There 's 
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Pueblo,"  —  the  metropolis  of  Southern 
Colorado.  He  might  swing  his  hand  a 
little  to  the  south,  and  say  the  two  nee- 
dle-topped peaks  standing  clear  of  the 
Greeehorn  Mountains  were  known  as 
the  Spanish  Peaks.  Then  he  would 
point  back  north  a  little,  and  tell  us  that 
in  there  by  the  black  sides  of  the  Wet 
Mountains  used  to  live  Zan  Hicklan,  a 
man  who  got  a  Spanish  land  grant  when 
he  married  a  Mexican  wife,  a  man  who 
won  $125,000  playing  poker  one  night  in 
Taos,  a  man  who  was  a  marvel  in  his  day, 
and  one  of  whom  any  of  his  cow-boy  fra- 
ternity were  proud  to  talk.  And  again, 
as  we  faced  west,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
Spanish  Peaks,  was  the  gap  in  the  Rock- 
ies known  as  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  pass, 
the  gateway  to  the  famous  San  Juan 
country,  at  an  altitude  of  9,454  feet. 

The  last  few  miles  of  travel  before 
reaching  Trinidad  let  us  gradually  down, 
into  the  valley  of  the  Los  Animas  river, 
and  we  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  Raton 
Mountains.  We  were  in  good  spirits. 
There  was  something  pleasing  in  our 
surroundings,  and  the  clear  air  bore  in 
it  a  cheering  promise  of  an  early  spring. 
Supper  over,  and  our  mules'  heads  bur- 
ied in  hay,  we  sat  beside  our  flickering 
camp-fire  a  little  outside  the  town,  and, 
being  in  the  mood,  we  had  a  thorough 
talk,  and  talked  on  until  a  late  hour.  I 
began  it  by  saying  that  so  far  we  had 
met  with  unexpected  trials  such  as  few 
women  would  care  to  encounter,  and 
yet  that  I  would  not  exchange  places 
with  those  living  in  luxury,  and  sheltered 
from  the  world's  rudeness. 

"  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  the 
world  as  it  is,  though  sometimes  a  bitter 
satisfaction.  Since  I  was  ten  years  old  I 
have  not  been  happier  than  I  am  today, 
and  have  been  all  along,  in  spite  of  all 
our  'providential  punishments,'  as  relig- 
ious people  would  call  them,"  I  said.  I 
talked  of  the  romantic  charm  about  the 
life  ;  of  the  air,  the  free,  unmonopolized, 
and  unpreempted  air,  that  exhilarated 
the  senses  ;  of  Nature's  grandly  wild 


panoramas  that  inspired  the  imagination. 

"  I  have  a  feeling  of  independence," 
I  said,  "  that  is  invaluable,  worth  more 
to  me  than  money  ;  and  sometimes  I 
feel  that  more  than  my  share  of  this 
wide  world  belongs  to  me.  The  dangers 
attending  our  lone  travel  make  us  un- 
pleasantly apprehensive  at  odd  hours  ; 
but  in  reality  they  serve  to  give  an  edge 
to  the  pleasure.  They  prevent  monoto- 
ny, and  add  interest  or  enjoyment  to  it 
as  a  whole." 

I  maintained  that  if  we  had  curbed 
our  impulses,  and  become  the  life-long 
slaves  of  some  one  else's  household, 
subject  to  the  caprices  of  selfish  or  dis- 
sipated men,  and  mothers  to  children 
whom  we  could  not  protect  from  inheri- 
tance of  their  sins,  we  should  not  now 
be  carrying  hearts  as  light  as  those  of 
the  deer  bounding  in  the  neighboring 
foothill  forest.  We  were  facing  south, 
and  midwinter  though  it  was,  the  white 
bees  might  not  swarm  again  in  our  pres- 
ence, and  with  earth  and  its  vegetation 
unveiled,  we  should  be  the  happiest 
travelers  on  our  route. 

"  I  like  it  when  we  have  short  drives 
and  our  regular  meals,"  said  Ida,  mind- 
ful of  our  late  supperless  ride. 

"  We  do  not  have  to  travel  in  this  way," 
said  Mrs.  Baker.  "We should  undoubted- 
ly have  done  fairly  well  had  we  built  on 
our  lots  in  Kit  Carson  ;  the  renewal  of 
work  on  the  road  is  certain  by  May,  if  not 
before.  But  your  words,  Mrs.  Phelps, 
have  expressed  my  mind,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  here. 

"  I  have  told  you  of  the  hardships  Ida 
and  I  endured  in  the  winter  of  '67-68, 
while  following  a  trail  across  the  moun- 
tains from  Leesburg,  on  Salmon  River, 
Idaho,  to  South  Pass,  Wyoming,  on 
mule-back.  I  never  want  to  experience 
another  such  journey.  We  did  well  - 
mules  and  men  —  in  not  becoming  con- 
verted into  frozen  morsels  for  beasts  of 
prey.  Ida,  the  only  child  in  the  party, 
and  the  concern  of  all,  was  once  uncon- 
scious from  the  cold,  and  I  was  next  to 
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risible  myself,  while  fuel  was  buried 
under  snow,  and  our  animals  ready  to 
perish  for  want  of  food  other  than  the 
strengthless  stuff  gathered  from  the 
tops  of  such  shrubbery  as  was  high 
enough  to  make  itself  seen.  Three  of 
the  men  had  families  in  the  States,  and 
two  had  their  wives  with  them,  and  I 

the  only  other  woman  in  the  party, 
struggled  to  keep  our  blood  in 
circulation  !    In  the  meantime  we  made 
a  little  headway  daily,  and  happily  the 
number   was   there  all   told,  when  we 
reached  South  Pass.  It  would  have  been 
hard  indeed  to  bear,  had  I    been  com- 
pelled to  leave  Ida  by  the  way. 
••  Tii.it  UMS  my  severest  spell  in  all  my 

>  of  wandering  among  the  moun- 
tains, yet  you  will  understand  me,  — 
scarcely  any  other  woman  could  —  when 
I  say  that  that  Irip  inspired  me  with  an 
unaccountable  love  of  the  wilds.  The 
snow  doesn't  charm  me,  but  the  grand 
mountains  do,  and  the  wilder  the  local- 
ity, the  more  am  I  fascinated,  when  no 
certain  danger  awaits  us." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Mrs.  Baker,"  I  said, 
"  when  you  express  yourself  freely.  You 
never  get  discouraged,  nor  impatient, 
nor  enthusiastic,  and  yet  you  have  the 
keenest  feeling  ;  but  I  had  to  learn  it  by 
a  careful  reading  of  your  always  deliber- 
.ite  movements.  I  can  read  your  feelings 
often  when  you  are  silent,  but  I  always 
like  best  to  hear  you  speak.  I  greatly  ad- 
mire your  courage  in  the  past,  and  that 
you  are  keeping  for  the  future.  You  are 
not  reckless,  and  yet  you  would  face  Satan 
himself,  and  overcome  him,  or  die.  I  am 
proud  of  you  —  I  shall  never  tire  of  go- 
ing  with  you."  And  I  went  on  with  zeal, 
while  the  older  woman  listened  silently, 
>rn  the  lot  and  the  ambitions  of  the 

.ing  belle  at  Long  Branch,  as  com- 
pared to  ours  :  her  silks  and  adornments 


would  fetter  our  limbs,  stay  the  leaping 
blood  in  our  veins,  and  bruise  the  nat- 
ural symmetry  of  our  forms,  until  we 
should  be  as  feeble  and  useless  as  she 
was,  when  not  stimulated  by  stirring 
sound  and  intoxicating  foods.  I  pitied 
her  as  less  free  than  our  mules  when 
hobbled  and  roped  to  the  wheels  of  our 
wagons, — a  slave,  educated  to  study  how 
to  amuse  empty-headed  men. 

"The  true  man  or  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Baker  gravely,  when  I  had  come  to  a 
pause,  "will  not  consent  to  be  either 
master  or  slave.  I  can't  quite  agree  with 
what  you  said  one  day,  that  if  the  world 
were  pure  we  should  all  be  brothers  and 
sisters  even  to  a  hog  :  but  I  feel  that  you 
and  I,  and  every  man  and  woman,  have 
a  birthright  to  life  and  liberty  within  the 
sphere  of  our  own  personality  ;  but  not 
the  right  to  molest  any  one  else,  or  hold 
them  to  our  opinions  or  ways, —  that  is 
the  very  sin  we  resent  in  them,  that  they 
try  to  hold  us  to  theirs  ;  and  from  that 
have  come  all  the  cruelties  of  history." 

So  we  talked,  till  at  last  she  said,  "  Let 
us  go  to  bed  and  get  some  rest.  We 
have  repairing  and  shopping  to  do  to- 
morrow, and  we  must  have  courage  and 
strength  for  climbing  the  Ratons  the 
day  after.  I  can  trust  you  now,  I  know, 
since  after  all  the  communicative  people 
we  have  met  have  tried  to  inspire  us 
with  fear  of  the  greasers  and  Indians, 
you  still  believe  in  a  forward  march. 

"  From  now  on,  we  muet  either  stand 
guard  at  night  or  sleep  with  an  eye  open, 
until  we  can  fall  in  with  trains  going  our 
way." 

So  ended  our  evening  near  Trinidad : 
and  we  slept  with  the  combined  alertness 
and  rest  only  known  by  those  who,  while 
sleeping,  feel  upon  their  cheeks  the  gen- 
tle fanning  of  the  unobstructed  moun- 
tain breezes. 

Dagmar  Mariager. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO.     II. 


THE  VETERAN'S  STORY. 


LATE  in  March,  1847,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Scott,  we  captured  the 
seaport  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  early  the  fol- 
lowing month  began  that  memorable 
campaign  against  the  national  capital : 
the  capture  of  the  latter  place  ended  the 
Mexican  War.  The  incident  I  am  about 
to  relate  happened  while  our  troops  were 
on  their  march  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
It  was  one  of  those  events  that  marked 
the  treacherous  character  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  were  battling. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April  we  fought  the 
Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  though  we 
had  but  nine  thousand  men,  General 
Scott  beat  his  antagonist,  Santa  Ana, 
who  was  in  a  strongly  fortified  position, 
and  numbered  thirteen  thousand  soldiers 
in  his  command. 

The  en  emy  was  beaten,  his  forts  taken, 
and  great  numbers  of  muskets  and  can- 
nons captured.  This  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  Jalapa,  a  city  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  people.  It  was  a  beautiful 
place,  the  summer  residence  of  many  of 
the  rich  citizens  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  con- 
tained many  handsome  houses,  several 
fine  churches,  and  a  grand  cathedral.  Its 
noted  convent  of  St.  Francisco  was 
among  the  largest  buildings  in  the  whole 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

To  my  regret  our  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned in  this  city,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
guard  the  places  we  had  won,  for  the 
Mexican  people  sympathised  so  warmly 
with  the  army  under  their  noted  leader 
that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
left  our  retreat  to  the  sea  unprotected. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  continued 
its  advance,  captured  the  strong  fortress 
and  town  of  Perote,  and  early  in  May 


took  possession  of  the  City  of  Pueblo. 
Twenty  miles  from  Jalapa  was  Fort  Pe- 
rote, standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  cac- 
tus-covered plain.  A  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned at  this  fort,  and  small  bodies  of 
troops  were  frequently  sent  to  and  from 
Jalapa  and  this  place.  We  had  been 
stationed  only  a  few  days,  when  two  of 
our  men  were  discovered  dead  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp.  Though  strict 
orders  were  given  that  none  of  the  sol- 
diers should  leave  the  lines  without  per- 
mission, the  very  next  night  another  was 
found  murdered,  and  the  following  night 
two  more  were  discovered. 

We  now  ascertained  that  the  men  had 
been  enticed  from  our  lines  by  Mexicans, 
apparently  friendly,  who  told  the  sol- 
diers that  they  had  liquor  hidden  in  the 
underbrush  a  short  distance  from  the 
camp.  The  liquor  would  be  produced  as 
soon  as  the  soldier  had  been  enticed  a 
sufficient  distance  from  his  comrades, 
but  while  in  the  act  of  drinking  it  the 
treacherous  native  would  plunge  a  sharp 
knife  into  the  body  of  his  victim  and  in- 
stantly slay  him. 

These  murders  geatly  incensed  the 
American  soldiers  against  the  Mexicans, 
and  made  us  cautious  about  trusting 
them  under  any  circumstances.  Some 
acts  of  retaliation  for  these  assassina- 
tions occurred,  but  these  only  rendered 
the  feeling  between  the  two  people  more 
bitter. 

Half  ,way  between  Jalapa  and  Fort 
Perote  was  a  small  hamlet  known  as  San 
Miguel.  It  consisted  of  forty  or  fifty 
small,  rudely  made,  and  squalid  adobe 
dwellings,  with  one  or  two  more  preten- 
tious structures  built  of  brick.  One  of 
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the  latter  was  occupied  by  a  large,  stout 
Mexican,  who  professed  the  most  ardent 
friendship  for  the  Americans.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  he  kept  a  small  stock  of 

.simis  and  liquors  for  sale,  and  that 
the  invaders  of  his  soil  were  good  cus- 
\  ith  the  ready  cash  to  pay  for 
their  purchases,  had  much  to  do  with  his 
apparent  friendship.  At  any  rate,  his 
store  was  the  regular  stopping  place  for 

American  soldiers  in  passing  from 

.a  up  to  Fort  Perote,  and  his  coffers 
considerably  enriched  by  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  left  by  these  visitors.  The 
merchant's  name  was  Antone  Ripol,  and 
lack  of  exercise  and  frequent  potations 
had  given  him  a  more  corpulent  appear- 
ance than  was  usual  among  his  country- 
men. He  was  the  picture  of  ease  and 
contentment,  and  not  a  soldier  in  the 
army  but  would  have  thought  himself 
safe  under  the  protection  of  the  stout 
Mexican. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Captain 
( iorman  and  his  orderly  Sergeant  set  off 
on  horseback  from  Fort  Perote,  to  ride 

;i  to  Jalapa.  Owing  to  the  warm 
weather,  they  waited  till  nearly  sundown 
ere  making  a  start  for  their  ride  of  twen- 
ty miles. 

Naturally  brave  and  honorable,  the 
Captain  was  only  too  ready  to  believe 
others  like  himself  in  these  respects. 
1 1  is  orderly  Sergeant  was  of  a  more  sus- 
picious nature,  and  would  not  trust  a 
Mexican  any  more  than  he  would  trust 

nemous  reptile.  The  Captain  was  a 
tall,  finely  built  man,  but  the  Sergeant 
i  plain,  blunt  fellow,  who  cared  less 
for  his  coat  than  his  pipe,  and  was  rath- 
er disposed  to  make  fun  of  his  officer's 
love  of  dress  and  jewelry.  Sergeant 
Jackson  was  cool-headed  in  danger,  yet 
believing  that  discretion  was  more  valu- 
able than  hard  knocks,  he  did  no.t  agree 
with  his  superior  that  there  were  excep- 
tions among  these  people,  and  that  some 
of  them  could  be  relied  upon. 

On  the  evening  in  question  they  gal- 
loped down  the  national  road,  as  the 


highway  leading  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  was  called.  On  reach- 
ing San  Miguel,  the  officer  drew  rein 
and  was  about  to  dismount,  when  Jack- 
son said,  "It  is  late,  Captain  Gorman, 
and  you  know  it  is  never  safe  to  trust 
these  rascals."  His  officer  laughed  and 
replied,  "  You  are  too  suspicious,  Ser- 
geant ;  old  Antone  is  not  likely  to  attack 
you  and  me."  The  soldier  shook  his 
head  as  he  tied  the  animals,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  Antone  is  not  the  only  Mexi- 
can in  this  place,  and  they  are  all  treach- 
erous devils."  The  Captain  led  the  way 
into  the.store,  and  cried  to  the  owner, 
"  A  glass  of  pulque  for  two  of  us." 
Only  two  persons  were  present  —  the 
fat  merchant  and  a  tall,  dark  fellow 
whom  we  had  seen  once  or  twice  about 
the  town. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  usual  costume 
of  the  country,  but  wore  a  brighter  sash 
and  more  silver  ornaments  than  most  of 
his  countrymen.  We  afterwards  learned 
that  he  was  a  noted  guerilla  chief  named 
Silva,  but  at  the  time  we  supposed  he 
was  a  common  laboring  man  of  the  vi- 
cinity. The  Captain  saluted  the  two 
Mexicans  in  Spanish,  and  again  said,  "A 
glass  of  pulque  for  the  Sergeant  and  me." 

Antone  hurried  behind  his  counter 
with  greater  agility  than  he  was  wont 
to  display,  and  speedily  placed  the  li- 
quor before  us.  On  being  invited  by 
Gorman  to  drink  with  us,  he  wished 
the  Captain  long  life  and  a  prosperous 
future.  In  order  to  select  a  piece  of 
money,  Gorman  drew  forth  a  handful  of 
silver,  and  then  threw  down  an  Ameri- 
can dollar,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  That 
will  be  the  money  of  this  country  in  a 
few  months."  The  jolly  old  fellow 
grinned  as  he  gave  back  the  change,  but 
made  no  reply.  "Turning  suddenly 
from  the  counter,"  said  the  Sergeant,  in 
relating  what  occurred,  "I  caught  a 
quick  glance  that  passed  between  the 
stout  merchant  and  his  dark  country- 
man. It  boded  no  good  to  either  of  us, 
and  in  a  low  tone  I  mentioned  my  sus- 
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picions  to  the  Captain,  and  again  urged 
him  to  depart.  He  replied,  '  Nonsense* 
man,  I  am  not,  going  a  foot  further  till 
I  have  rested  for  a  time  and  obtained 
another  glass  of  pulque.' 

"He  was  my  superior  and  I  had  to 
await  his  orders,  but  I  crossed  the  room 
and  sat  down  near  the  door,  where  I 
could  keep  close  watch  of  the  horses. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  claimed  that  a 
Mexican  could  steal  a  horse  while  a  man 
was  still  upon  his  back,  and  I  almost 
believed  them ;  so  I  determined  to 
see  that  we  did  not  have  to  walk  down 
to  Jalapa  that  might.  The  Captain  in 
the  meantime  sprang  upon  the  counter, 
and  stretched  himself  at  full  length,  rest- 
ing his  head  upon  his  arm.  He  spoke 
Spanish  fluently,  and  began  talking  with 
Antone  in  his  native  tongue.  While 
thus  engaged,  the  tall  fellow  left  the 
building  by  means  of  a  door  near  the 
end  of  the  counter  upon  which  the  offi- 
cer was  lying.  I  noticed  at  the  time  that 
he  left  this  door  partly  open,  but  as  the 
weather  was  warm,thought  nothing  more 
about  it.  I  did  not  understand  a  word 
that  was  said  between  the  Captain  and 
Antone,  for  I  hated  the  Mexicans  so 
much  that  I  would  not  try  to  learn  their 
lingo  ;  so  I  sat  by  the  door  watching  the 
animals,  and  wishing  we  were  upon  their 
backs  and  off  for  Jalapa. 
"  Presently  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  Antone,  who  seemed  to  be  acting 
queerly  ;  he  walked  about  the  room  as  if 
in  a  hurry,  then  went  to  the  back  door 
and  pushed  it  wide  open.  This,  as  I 
have  said,  was  partly  behind  the  Cap- 
tain, while  the  lower  portion  of  it  was 
hidden  from  me  by  the  end  of  the 
counter.  Antone  kept  up  a  busy  chat- 
tering in  Spanish  all  the  time,  as  if 
greatly  interested  in  what  the  Captain 
was  saying.  A  moment  later  I  notice  d 
one  of  the  horses  pull  back  as  if  some 
one  was  coming  near  him.  I  jumped 
up,  and  started  to  go  out  doors,  when, 
just  at  that  instant,  I  saw  a  gleaming 
knife  raised  partly  above  the  officer,  who 


lay  all  unconscious  of  danger.  I  cried, 
'  Good  God,  Captain,  they  will  murder 
you/  and  drawing  my  sword,  ran  for- 
ward to  prevent  the  blow.  I  was  too 
late,  for  the  second  I  spoke  the  knife 
descended,  striking  Captain  Gorman  a 
dreadful  blow  in  the  side.  The  blood 
flowed  in  streams,  and  with  a  cry  of 
pain,  he  sprang  to  the  floor,  but  would 
have  fallen  had  I  not  thrown  my  arm 
around  him.  The  next  instant,  with  a 
savage  cry,  the  dark  Mexican  sprang 
around  the  end  of  the  counter,  with  his 
bloody  knife  still  in  his  hand.  He  had 
crept  in  the  door  and  along  behind  the 
officer  till  near  his  victim,  when  he  sud- 
denly stabbed  him  in  the  manner  I  have 
described.  As  the  assassin  rushed  to- 
ward us,  I  drew  the  Captain  near  the 
door,  keeping  my  right  arm  with  my 
sabre  in  hand  free  to  ward  off  the  blows 
of  the  Mexican.  I  thought  if  we  could 
reach  our  horses  we  might  escape, 
though  Gorman  was  bleeding  profusely, 
and  fast  getting  weak.  He  had  drawn 
a  pistol  when  he  first  sprang  from  the 
counter,  but  seemed  too  dazed  to  use  it. 
I  glanced  at  Antone,  thinking  he  might 
stop  his  countryman,  but  to  my  horror 
he  had  drawn  a  knife  and  was  advan- 
cing upon  us.  At  that  second  the  guer 
rilla  aimed  a  blow  at  me,  which  I  return- 
ed with  one  from  my  sabre  that  cut  a 
gash  in  his  arm.  With  an  oath  he  ran 
to  the  back  door  and  called  aloud.  I 
helped  the  Captain  towards  the  door, 
and  this  we  had  nearly  reached  when  half 
a  dozen  Mexicans  rushed  into  the  room 
at  the  call  of  their  leader,  and  advanced 
upon  us.  The  Captain  said, '  Save  your- 
self, Sergeant,  they  have  killed  me/ 
and  sank  to  the  floor  dead.  One  of  the 
Mexicans  at  that  moment  attacked  me 
with  his  knife,  but  I  cut  him  down  with 
my  sabre,  though  in  doing  so  I  broke 
the  weapon.  As  he  fell  the  others 
dropped  back  a  step  or  two,  and  I  man- 
aged to  get  possession  of  Captain  Gor- 
man's pistol.  As  the  guerrillas  still 
crowded  into  the  room,  and  I  knew  not 
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what  second  they  would  attack  me  from 
the  rear,  I  demeed  it  best  to  fly  for  my 

life. 

••  I  sprang  out  of  the  door,  trusting 
to  jump  on  my  horse  and  escape  from 
the  town.  To  my.  surprise  neither 
animal  was  in  sight.  Though  the  at- 
tack had  lasted  but  a  moment  or  two, 
both  of  the  horses  in  that  brief  time 
had  been  taken  away.  Two  or  three 
of  the  Mexicans  rushed  out  of  the 
building  in  pursuit,  and  I  ran  at  the  top 
of  my  speed  for  the  dense  underbrush 
a  short  distance  from  the  town.  Sev- 
eral shots  were  fired  at  me,  but  luckily 
none  struck  me.  I  was,  however,  pur- 
sued by  one  Mexican  who  was  a  swift 
runner,  and  evidently  bent  upon  over- 
taking me  ere  I  could  gain  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bushes.  I  cocked  the  pistol 
that  I  still  held  in  my  hand,  and,  whirl- 
in-  about  quickly,  fired  at  thefellowwho 
within  ten  feet  of  me.  With  a  cry 
of  pain  he  dropped  his  knife ;  I  had 
broken  his  right  arm.  A  second  shot 
\\oulcl  kill  him,  but  time  was  too  precious 
at  that  moment ;  so  I  turned  and  dash- 
ed into  the  underbrush,  through  which 
I  ran  for  some  distance.  I  had  escaped 
the  guerrillas  of  San  Miguel,  but  I  was 
ten  miles  from  the  nearest  post,  and 
my  route  was  lined  with  Mexicans  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  cut  my  throat  if  I 
Jit. 

"  I  made  my  way  slowly  and  cautious- 
ly through  the  bushes,  keeping  well  back 
from  the  main  highway,  yet  all  the  time 
advancing  toward  Jalapa.  It  took  me 
nearly  all  night  to  make  the  ten  miles, 
for  I  could  not  walk  a  rod  without  hav- 
ing to  turn  out  of  my  way  to  go  around 
a  bunch  of  underbrush.  Once  I  thought 
my  hour  had  come,  for  I  nearly  stumbled 
upon  a  party  of  Mexicans  sleeping  in  a 
little  i;ully,  while  their  horses  were  tied 
to  the  bushes  around  them.  I  managed, 
however,  to  edge  away  from  the  danger- 
ous spot  without  pursuit,  and  toward 
morning  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
American  lines.  I  was  taken  at  once  to 


the  tent  of  Colonel  Hughes,  the  com- 
manding officer.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  oath  the  Colonel  swore,  when  I  told 
him  that  Captain  Gorman  had  been  mur- 
dered by  old  Antone  and  his  gang  of 
cutthroats.  Lifting  his  right  hand  above 
his  head,  he  said  deliberately  and  with 
much  emphasis,  'May  that  armbe  lopped 
from  my  body  if  I  fail  to  avenge  the 
death  of  our  comrade.'  " 

Two  hours  later  an  ambulance  and  a 
file  of  soldiers  left  the  camp,  with  orders 
to  carry  the  body  of  Gorman  to  Fort 
Perote  for  burial.  With  this  party  a 
messenger  was  dispatched,  bearing  a 
note  to  the  Colonel  in  command  at  the 
Fort.  During  the  day  the  murder  of  the 
Captain  was  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
our  camp,  and  the  Sergeant  had  to  tell 
the  particulars  at  least  half  a  dozen  times. 
In  this  way  I  learned  the  full  particulars, 
and  was  anxious  to  have  revenge  upon 
the  guerrillas.  Nothing  was  done,  how- 
ever, till  toward  evening,  when  the  mes- 
senger returned.  Then  orders  were 
given  for  us  to  have  our  horses  ready  at 
three  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
We  at  once  surmised  what  this  meant, 
and  were  only  too  ready  to  set  off  upon 
the  expedition. 

Each  man  saw  that  his  animal  was  sad- 
dled and  ready  for  service  at  the  hour 
named,  and  when  we  filed  out  upon  the 
broad  highway,  and  set  off  at  a  round 
pace  toward  the  hamlet  where  the  mur- 
der had  occurred,  we  could  hardly  re- 
press a  cheer. 

The  morning  was  mild  arjd  balmy,  and 
our  horses  felt  like  spirited  racers,  so 
that  it  was  more  like  a  gala  ride  than  one 
of  revenge  and  death.  When  within  half 
a  mile  of  San  Miguel  the  officer  in  com- 
mand halted  us,  and  spoke  a  few  brief 
sentences.  "  Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  we 
have  come  to  avenge  the  death  of  one  of 
the  bravest  officers  and  one  of  the  no- 
blest men  we  had  in  our  army.  A  troop 
from  Fort  Perote  will  act  in  concert  with 
us,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  will  attack 
the  rendezvous  of  the  guerrillas.  Take 
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no  prisoners,  but  cut  down  every  Mex- 
ican in  the  town."  He  was  answered  by 
a  cheer  that  showed  how  well  his  orders 
would  be  obeyed.  The  next  ten  min- 
utes were  the  longest  I  ever  passed  in 
my  life.  We  were  waiting  for  a  messen- 
ger from  the  party  above  the  town.  We 
sprang  from  our  horses,  and  tightened 
the  saddles,  saw  that  our  pistols  were 
ready  for  use,  and  grasped  our  sabres  in 
our  hands.  The  moment  the  messenger 
appeared  a  rocket  was  set  up,  and  then 
we  all  advanced  upon  the  town.  Tire 
horses  were  kept  in  a  walk  till  near 
enough  for  a  charge.  We  did  not  want 
to  give  the  guerrillas  any  notice  of  our 
coming.  When  as  near  as  we  could  ad- 
vance without  being  discovered,  another 
rocket  was  sent  up,  and  the  instant  this 
was  answered  the  officer  cried,  "For- 
ward," and  away  we  went  at  a  mad  gallop. 
The  next  moment  the  word  "  Charge  " 
rang  out  above  all  other  sounds,  and  we 
dashed  into  the  town.  Mexicans  half 
clad,  but  armed  with  knives,  guns,  or 
pistols  rushed  into  the  streets  from  ev- 
ery building.  Shouts  and  cries  were 
mingled  with  shots  and  sabre  strokes. 
The  guerrillas  went  down  before  us  in 
every  direction.  To  fall  meant  death, 
for  the  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  very 
letter,  and  no  prisoners  were  taken. 
Half  of  the  soldiers  sprang  from  their 
horses  and  rushed* into  the  adobe  dwell- 
ings, sabreing  every  man  found  within. 
Some  of  the  guerrillas  faced  about  and 
fought  like  very  devils,  but  most  of  them 
ran  for  the  underbrush.  Each  runner 
was  a  target  for  a  dozen  bullets,  and  few 
of  the  Mexicans  escaped  alive.  Silva,  the 
guerrilla  chief,  and  old  Antone,  with  per- 
haps a  dozen  men,  made  a  determined 
stand  in  the  brick  store.  This  was 
speedily  surrounded,  the  doors  battered 


down,  and  we   rushed   in   upon    them. 

It  was  a  cut  and  thrust  contest,  for 
they  used  their  long  knives  with  mur- 
derous fury,  and  we  hacked  them  down 
without  mercy. 

Old  Antone  fell,  covered  with  blood, 
but  not  until  he  had  wounded  three  of 
our  men.  The  tall  Mexican  who  had 
murdered  Captain  Gorman  fought  with 
the  fierceness  of  a  tiger,  and  received  a 
dozen  wounds  ere  he  was  killed.  With 
his  death  the  contest  ended,  for  the 
soldiers  felt  they  had  now  avenged  their 
Captain's  murder.  It  was  Sergeant 
Jackson  that  had  pointed  this  man  out, 
and  then  had  attacked  him  with  great 
fury.  The  brave  fellow  was  severely 
wounded,  but  in  time  recovered,  though 
he  bore  the  scars  the  rest  of  his  life. 

There  were  no  orders  in  this  instance 
against  plundering,  and  each  man  made 
off  with  what  he  could  carry.  Some  had 
boxes  of  cigars,  others  rolls  of  tobacco, 
a  few  took  clothing,  and  some  other  art- 
icles. While  kicking  the  boxes  over  in 
the  store,  I  upset  a  little  sack  that  con- 
tained money,  and  being  alone  at  that 
second,  I  shoved  this  inside  my  jacket, 
thinking  to  examine  it  when  more  at 
leisure.  On  returning  from  our  raid 
upon  San  Miguel,  I  found  that  the  sack 
contained  gold  coin,  and  that  it  amount- 
ed to  over  a  thousand  dollars.  I  had  no 
scruples  about  retaining  this  money, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  had  a  chance  to  send 
it  back  to  the  United  States.  This 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Mexicans  in 
return  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Gor- 
man made  them  very  cautious  about  at- 
tacking our  men  in  that  vicinity,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war  we 
could  pass  San  Miguel  without  the  slight- 
est fear  of  molestation  from  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

6".  vS.  Boynton. 
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IT  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  a  leading 
American  publishing  house  should  find 
it  profitable  to  issue  a  series  of  popular 
theological  books.  For  some  genera- 
tions theology  perse  has  not  been  on  the 

f  general  reading  matter  of  other 
than  those  professionally  interested ;  and 
for  a  much  longer  time  the  study  of  re- 
ligious thought  historically  has  awak- 

I  small  echo  in  the  popular  mind. 
There  is  always  the  substratum  of 
earnest  minds  who  take  a  deep  and 
thoughtful  interest  in  such  matters.  But 
the  issue  of  such  a  series  as  the  one  of 
which  the  book  entitled  Johnathan  Ed- 
;ivm/j  *  is  the  first,  argues  a  wider  inter- 
est in  religious  affairs  among  the  laity. 
It  is  astonishing  how  little  even  the 
most  orthodox  layman  knows  of  the  real 
dogmas  of  the  faith.  It  is  still  more 
astonishing  how  little  the  majority  of 
ministers  know  of  the  comprehensive 
field  of  church  history.  Those  whose 
memories  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Puritan  theocracy  will  understand  this 

rence,  for  then  the  ministers  were 
all  learned  men.  The  principle,  howev- 

;s  as  old  as  the  day  of  Calvin. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  writing  of  the 
initial  volume  of  such  a  series  should 
have  fallen  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Allen. 
It  is  so  easy  to  see  only  the  dark  side  of 
Puritan  religious  life,  that  unless  one  is 
well  read  in  the  whole  history  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  and  knows  the  tremendous 
struggles,  the  stern  and  bitter  conflicts 
that  periodically  have  been  fought  over 

sin  varying  phases  of  man's  concep- 
tion of  God  and  of  religious  duty,  there 
is  danger  that  only  one  side  of  the  pict- 
ure will  be  seen. 

'Johnath.in    Kdwards.     By  Alexander  V.   G.Allen, 
American  Religious  Leaders.     Boston  and  New 
Hooghtoo,  Mifflin    &   Co.     1889.    For  sale  in 
•an  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


Mr.  Allen  is  essentially  a  liberal  man. 
No  one  could  be  wider  in  belief  from  the 
subject  of  his  sketch  than  he  is,  but  no 
one  could  have  been  more  fair.  He  has 
the  spirit  of  the  true  biographer  in  aim- 
ing simply  to  bring  out  what  Edwards 
thought  as  a  basis  for  his  actions.  The 
method  employed  is  the  presentation  of 
actual  quotations  from  his  works,  with 
explanatory  and  critical  comment  on 
this  subject  matter.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  technical  language  of 
theology,  and  as  a  consequence  the  book 
is  thoroughly  and  generally  readable,  and 
enjoyable  as  to  style. 

Edwards  lends  himself  to  this  mode  of 
presentation  more  easily  than  most  sub- 
jects. He  wrote  where  most  men  think' 
All  the  minutest  details  of  his  thought 
were  set  down  on  paper  as  he  thought 
them.  He  had  a  passion  for  "writing 
down  "  and  probably  no  other  man  has 
left  the  world  a  fuller  memorial  of  his 
inner  life.  The  amount  of  his  published 
work  and  sermons  is  enormous,  and 
there  remains  a  great  mass  of  items  and 
memoranda,  —  the  jottings  of  his  daily 
thought. 

-  In  his  life,  aside  from  his  doctrines, 
there  is  much  that  is  of  interest.  His 
character  was  a  rare  one, —  ascetic  and 
simple, —  but  with  a  qualification  that 
made  him  see  that  it  was  a  truer  and 
greater  trial  to  practice  virtue  among 
rather  than  apart  from  his  fellows.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
book  is  the  description  of  his  courtship 
and  married  life.  When  he  was  twenty 
he  wrote  of  Sarah  Pierrepont,  then  thir- 
teen, but  who  afterward  became  his  wife: 

"  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in 
New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of  that  great 
Being  who  made  and  rules  the  world, 
and  that  there  are  certain  seasons  in 
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which  this  great  Being,  in  some  way  or 
other  invisible,  comes  to  her  and  fills  her 
mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight.  .  . 
She  has  a  strange  sweetness  in  her  mind 
and  singular  purity  in  her  affections  ;  is 
most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her 
conduct ;  and  you  could  not  persuade  her 
to  do  anything  wrong  or  sinful,  if  you 
would  give  her  all  the  world,  lest  she 
should  offend  this  great  Being.  She  is 
of  wonderful  calmness,  and  universal  be- 
»nevolence  of  mind  ;*especially  after  this 
great  God  has  manifested  Himself  to  her 
mind.  She  will  sometimes  go  about  from 
place  to  place  singing  sweetly,  and  seems 
to  be  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and 
no  one  knows  for  what.  She  loves  to  be 
alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and  groves, 
and  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible 
always  conversing  with  her." 

In  spite  of  this  calm  expression  of 
feeling,  he  found  a  very  lover-like  impa- 
tience before  the  expiration  of  the  four 
years  that  elapsed  before  they  were  unit- 
ed. She  proved  to  be  a  truly  model  wife, 
gentle,  loving,  and  sympathetic,  and 
withal  intelligent  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree in  understanding  his  words.  Hers 
was  a  gentler  theology,  and  as  one  witty 
divine  put  it,  she  seemed  to  have 
"  learned  a  shorter  road  to  heaven."  The 
famous  Whitefield,  who  spent  several 
days  with  them,  wrote  in  his  diary  : 

"A  sweeter  couple  I  have  not  seen. 
Their  children  were  dressed,  not  in  silks 
and  satins,  but  plain,  as  becomes  the 
children  of  those  who  in  all  things  ought 
to  be  examples  of  Christian  simplicity. 
She  is  a  woman  adorned  with  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  and  talked  so  feelingly 
and  so  solidly  of  the  things  of  God,  and 
seemed  to  be  such  a  help-meet  to  her 
husband,  that  she  caused  me  to  renew 
those  prayers  which  for  some  months  I 
have  put  up  to  God,  that  he  would  send 
me  a  daughter  of  Abraham  to  be  my 
wife.  I  find  upon  many  accounts  it  is 
my  duty  to  marry.  Lord,  I  desire  to 
have  no  choice  of  my  own.  Thou  know- 
est  my  circumstances." 


There  could  be  no  more  model  picture 
than  that  of  their  daily  home  life.  Till 
the  day  of  his  death  they  lived  together 
in  the'  same  simple,  uneventful  way,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  due  to  her  care  in  shield- 
ing him  from  the  ordinary  worries  of  life 
that  he  stood  so  well  the  reverses  that 
came  through  his  professional  convic- 
tions. The  dark  side  of  the  picture 
comes  after  the  great  awakening,  when 
Edwards  is  watching  with  almost  calcu- 
lating eyes  the  development  of  his  wife's 
religious  experience.  Sitting  under  his 
ministration,  and  at  the  same  time  shar- 
ing his  daily  life,  and  'knowing  how  ea- 
gerly he  wished  to  verify  this  theory  of 
certainty  in  religious  experience,  she 
could  scarcely  help  reflecting  uncon- 
sciously one  phase  after  another  of  spir- 
itual development  as  he  pictured  it.  It 
is  painful  almost  to  follow  him,  for  he 
seems  never  to  have  suspected  this  re- 
flex action,  and  waited  with  the  anxiety 
of  an  inventor  each  new  proof  of  the 
working  qualities  of  his  invention. 

As  a  theologian  Mr.  Alien  ranks  him 
as  the  greatest  in  the  field  of  Latin 
theology.  He  was  a  man  with  a  mission. 
Coming  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  to 
be  everywhere  the  tendency  to  drop 
away  from  the  simplicity  and  vigor  of 
the  Calvinism  of  the  theocracy,  he  took 
up  the  mantle  of  the  prophet,  and  went 
forth  avowedly  to  prophesy  the  revival 
of  this  doctrine.  But  in  spite  of  him  his 
personality  so  modified  his  utterances 
that  although  his  earnestness  and  ability 
"drew  all  men  unto  him,"  the  doctrine 
he  delivered  was  far  different  from  the 
old.  From  his  time  may  be  dated  the 
breaking  up  of  the  churches  into  the 
modern  sects. 

The  keynote  of  his  system  was  his 
idea  of  God.  The  side  of  the  deity  that 
most  strongly  influenced  him  was  that 
of  absolute  will.  His  God  is  an  absolute 
sovereign,  "  capable  of  receiving  satis- 
faction as  He  is  of  receiving  injury"  :  a 
God  such  that,  when  man  has  sinned,  He 
is  under  no  obligation  to  save  him  from 
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the  ruin  which  sin  has  wrought.     That 
God  docs  save  some  men  is  due  to  his 

y  and  not  to  any  obligation.    On  the 
other  hand,  no  theologian  has  had  more 
:tiful  conceptions  of  the  adorable 
side  of  God.    Very  touching  are  some  of 
iptions  of  God's  "sweet  grace 
and  love  and  condescension,"  his  "  tran- 
scendent excellence,"  his  "  rare  holiness 
and  serenity." 

This  conception  of  God  drove  him  to 
a  denial  of  free  will  in  man.  We  are 
here  for  God's  purpose,  and  should  labor 
to  carry  out  God's  plan.  Sin  merits  pro- 
portionate punishment.  Sin  against  God, 
being  against  a  being  of  infinite  excel- 
lence, and  to  whom  we  owe  infinite  obe- 
dience, deserves  infinite  punishment ;  so 
that  nothing  we  cando  of  ourselves  could 
gain  for  us  salvation.  Life  is  a  proba- 
tion, and  the  incarnation  took  place  that 
Christ  might  pay  for  us  the  "penalty  " 
of  our  sins.  Even  then  all  men  will  not 
be  saved,  only  those  so  predestined  from 
the  beginning  will  attain  salvation.  No 
one  can  know  until  conversion  whether 
he  is  among  the  elect ;  therefore  it  be- 
hooves all  men  to  push  strenuously  for 
this  state,  lest  they  miss  their  opportun- 
ity. The  proper  frame  of  mind  for  all  is 
to  seek  "  to  lie  infinitely  low  before  God." 
Of  Edwards'  doctrines  of  natural  and 
special  grace  there  is  no  room  to  speak, 
beyond  saying  that  from  the  latter  came 
the  peculiar  condition  of  "  certainty,"  by 
which  the  converted  one  knows  he  is 
saved,  knows  he  has  in  him  the  spirit  of 
God  ;  and  is  actually  able  to  commune 
with  God,  and  forestall  in  this  life  the 
beatific  happiness  of  heaven.  This  doc- 
trine of  imminent  deity,  cramped  and 
n.un.w  as  it  is,  was  a  long  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  theology  of  his  time,  and  is 
doubly  significant  as  marking  Edwards 

ing  the  forerunner  of  the  later  New 
England  transcendentalism  as  surely  as 
he  wax  (,f  the  Calvinism  of  later  times. 
The  events  attendant  on  the  birth  of 

•at  idea  are  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. Standing  on  the  vantage  ground 


of  the  after  understanding  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, there  is  a  potential  charm  in  the 
backward  glance  that  reveals  the  vague 
gropings,  the  mental  reaching  out  after 
truth,  that  characterizes  its  inception. 
Probably  no  great  reform  was  ever  ac- 
complished without  pathetic  self  denial 
and  heroism  on  the  part  of  those  who 
urged  it,  and  no  better  instance  of  this 
could  be  found  than  the  relation  of 
Friederich  Froebel  to  the  modern  re- 
forms in  education. 

It  is  singular  that  no  more  complete 
life  of  him  has  as  yet  been  issued.  After 
reading  the  present  autobiography  per- 
haps one  would  wish  that  no  other  be 
attempted.  There  is  a  simplicity  and 
child-like  confidence,  an  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  purpose,  in  the  letters  to 
Krause  and  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  that 
shows  unmistakably  the  qualities  which 
drew  to  Froebel  so  many  enthusiastic 
followers,  and  enabled  him  to  combat 
successfully,  the  tide  of  bitterness  and 
prejudice  that  more  than  once  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  him  and  his  educa- 
tional schemes. 

How  far  his  surroundings  reacted  to 
determine  his  bent  of  mind  is  an  inter- 
esting study.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  there  was  even  in  the  child  an  intro- 
spective tendency  that  was  more  than 
ordinary.  This  was  abnormally  devel- 
oped by  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  made  of  him  in  truth  a  veritable 
philosopher. 

His  boyhood  was  as  lonely  and  pathet- 
ic as  that  assigned  by  Carlyle  to  the 
mythical  Teufelsdooch,  of  whom  he  was 
to  a  certain  extent  a  prototype.  An  or- 
phan at  nine  months,  he  passed  when 
four  years  old  under  the  direction  of  a 
stepmother  of  the  traditional  sort  ;  who 
while  she  did  him  no  positive  in  jury,  put 
upon  him  a  thousand  and  one  little 
slights,  which  had  the  effect  of  isolating 
the  sensitive  self-torturing  child  almost 
entirely  from  those  about  him  in  his 
home. 

He  seems  always  to  have  desired  to  be 
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right  and  to  do  right,  but  was  constantly 
misunderstood.  Looking  back  at  this 
period  he  nai'vely  says  : 

"At  this  time  I  used  repeatedly,  and 
with  deep  emotion,  to  resolve  to  try  and 
be  a  good  and  brave  man.  As  I  have 
heard  since,  this  firm,  inward  resolution 
of  mine  was  in  flagrant  contrast  with  my 
outward  life.  I  was  full  of  youthful  en- 
ergy and  in  high  spirits,  and  did  not 
always  know  how  properly  to  moderate 
my  vivacity.  Through  my  want  of  re- 
straint, I  got  into  all  kinds  of  scrapes. 
Often  in  my  thoughtlessness  I  would 
destroy  the  things  I  saw  around  me,  in 
the  endeavor  to  investigate  and  under- 
stand them." 

It  was  just  this  restless  creative  activ- 
ity in  the  child  that  in  later  life  kept  the 
spirit  of  the  man  in  sympathy  with  child- 
hood, and  made  him' the  exponent  of 
intelligent  and  systematic  child  culture. 

Like  all  children  of  his  time,  he  took 
his  religion  with  his  bread  and  butter,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Sitting  in  the  church, 
he  found  a  stirring  emotion  in  the  grave 
sonorousness  of  the  chants  and  hymns, 
and  with  childish  dogmatism  made  up 
his  mind  about  the  principles  preached 
by  his  father.  "  Great  was  my  joy,"  he 
observes,  "  when  I  believed  I  had  proved 
completely  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
I  was  not  destined  to  go  to  hell."  Lis- 
tening to  a  dispute  between  his  father 
and  his  eldest  brother  on  some  matter  of 

• 

religious  opinion,  he  "felt  that  there 
seemed  something  in  the  view  of  each 
which  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  mu- 
tual understanding.  Already  I  felt  in  a 
dim  way  that  every  illusion  has  a  true 
side,  which  often  leads  men  to  cling  to 
it  with  a  desperate  firmness.  This  con- 
viction has  become  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  me  the  longer  I  have  lived  ; 
and  when  at  any  time  I  have  heard  two 
men  disputing  for  truth's  sake,  I  have 
found  that  the  truth  is  usually  to  be 
learnt  from  both  sides.  Therefore  I 
have  never  liked  to  take  sides." 

This   endeavor  to  find  the  unifying 


principle  in  things  contradictory  is  the 
very  basis  of  Froebel's  philosophy  of 
education.  To  induce  the  pupil  to  look 
within,  to  corodinate  isolated  principles 
and  facts,  to  develop  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty so  as  best  to  understand  the  relativ- 
ity of  things,  these  were  his  fundamental 
doctrines.  To  sum  it  in  his  own  words  : 
"  My  questioning  examination  and  com- 
parison of  the  inner  with  the  outer  world, 
and  my  study  of  their  interconnection, 
is  now  the  basis  of  my  whole  future  life. 
Unceasing  self-contemplation,  self-anal- 
ysis, and  self-education  have  been  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  my  life 
from  the  very  first,  and  have  remained 
so  until  these  latest  days.  To  stir  up,  to 
animate,  to  awaken,  and  to  strengthen 
the  pleasure  and  power  of  the  human 
being  to  labor  uninterruptedly  at  his  own 
education,  has  become  and  always  re- 
mained the  fundamental  principle  and 
aim  of  my  educational  work." 

It  was  not  till  many  years  of  groping 
and  stumbling  had  supplied  him  with 
experience,  that  he  came  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  his  mission.  He  tried 
many  things,  and  only  made  choice  of  a 
career  as  teacher  after  much  serious  con- 
sideration. His  relations  with  Pestalozzi 
and  his  stay  at  the  Yverdon  school,  as 
told  in  his  own  language,  are  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Pestalozzi  was 
neither  a  logical  nor  an  educated  man. 
He  saw  certain  things  in  nature,  and 
recognized  their  influence  on  human 
character.  But  he  went  no  further.  It 
remained  for  Froebel,  the  monomaniac 
on  the  subject  of  unity,  to  take  up  Pesta- 
lozzi's  facts  and  make  a  science  of  them. 
Neither  met  the  success  he  hoped  for  or 
deserved.  But  while  Pestalozzi  was  con- 
scious of  and  profited  by  his  mistakes, 
Froebel,  with  the  positiveness  that  seems 
a  characteristic  of  genius,  never  would 
admit  that  he  was  wrong,  and  ascribed 
all  failures  to  the  force  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. 

Like  all  philosophers,  his  idea  was  to 
start  men  right  in  the  world,  if  you  would 
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them  live  right  when  they  come  to 
manhood.    From  this  idea  came  the  kin- 
:i  and  all  the  plan  of  sense  edu- 
cation  through  the  utilization   of  chil- 
dren's pl;i\  ft,     "  I  also  studied,"  he  says, 
play,   the  whole   series  of 
panics  in  the  open  air,  and  learned  to 
^ni/e  their  mighty  power  to  awaken 
and  to  strengthen  the  intelligence  and 
the  soul  a>  well  as  the  body.     In  these 
:ul    what    was  connected  with 
them,  I  detected  the  main  spring  of  the 

'  strength  which  animated  the  pu- 
pils and  the  young  people  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  games,  as  I  am  now  fervently 
;  i. SMI  red,  formed  a  mental  bath  of  ex- 
traordinary strengthening  power;  and 
although  the  sense  of  the  higher  sym- 
bolic meaning  of  games  had  not  yet 
dawned  upon  me,  I  was  nevertheless 
able  to  perceive  in  each  boy  genuinely 
at  play  a  moral  strength  governing  both 
mind  and  body,  which  won  my  highest 
esteem." 
There  is  no  space  to  speak  of  the  first 

rimental  schools  at  Keilhau  and  in 
Switzerland,  further  than  to  say  that  the 
:d  is  one  of  pathetic  heroism  and 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  Frcebel  and  his 
friends.  The  opposition  numbered  ev- 
erv  annoyance  that  the  ingenuity  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry  could  invent. 
Often  the  teachers  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  their  lives.  They  were  espec- 
ially accused  of  corrupting  the  youth 
religiously.  Frbebel's  reply  to  this  is 
very  touching. 

•    Timidly,  very  timidly,  did  I  venture 

1  my  work  by  the  title  of  'German ' 
or  '  Universal  German  '  education,  and 
indeed  I  struck  ^that  out  from  one  of  my 
manuscripts,  although  it  was  precisely 
the  name  required  to  start  with,  as  it 
expressed  the  broad  nature  of  my  pro- 
posed institution.  An  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral public  to  become  thorough  men 

cd  to  me  too  grandiose,  too  liable 
to  be  misunderstood,  as  indeed  in  the 
event  it  only  too  truly  proved  ;  but  to 
become  thorough  Germans,  so  I  thought, 


would  seem  to  them  something  in 
earnest,  something  worth  the  striving 
for,  especially  after  such  hard  and  spe- 
cial trials  as  had  recently  been  endured 
by  the  German  nation.  With  your 
penetrating  judgment  you  quarreled 
with  that  term  '  German  education/  but 
after  all,  even  the  appeal  to  be  made 
thorough  Germans  proved  to  be  too 
grandiose,  and  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood. For  every  one  said  '  German  ? 
Well,  I  am  a  German,  and  have  been  so 
from  my  birth,  just  as  a  mushroom  is  a 
mushroom  ;  what,  then,  do  I  want  with 
education  to  teach  me  to  be  a  thorough 
German  ? '  What  would  these  worthy 
people  have  said  had  I  asked  them  to 
train  themselves  to  become  thorough 
men  ?  Now  had  I  planned  my  educa- 
tional institute  altogether  differently, 
had  I  offered  to'  train  a  special  class, 
body  servants,  footmen,  or  housemaids, 
shoemakers  or  tailors,  tradesmen  or  mer- 
chants, soldiers,  or  even  noblemen,  then 
should  I  have  gained  fame  and  glory  for 
the  great  usefulness  and  practical  nature 
of  my  institution,  for  certain  ;  and  surely 
all  men  would  have  hastened  to  acknowl- 
edge it  as  an  important  matter,  and  as  a 
thing  to  be  adequately  supported  by  the 
State.  I  should  have  been  held  as  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place  by  the  State 
and  by  the  world ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  as  a  State  machine  I  should  have 
been  engaged  in  cutting  out  and"  model- 
ling other  State  machines.  But  I  —  I 
only  wanted  to  train  up  free -thinking, 
independent  men  !  Now,  who  wants  to 
be,  or  cares  to  suffer  another  to  be,  a  free- 
thinking,  independent  man  ?  If  it  was 
folly  to  talk  about  educating  persons  as 
Germans,  what  was  it  to  talk  about  edu- 
cating them  as  men  ?  The  education  of 
Germans  was  felt  to  be  something  ex- 
traordinary and  far-fetched ;  the  educa- 
tion of  men  was  a  mere  shadow,  a  deceit- 
ful image,  a  blind  enthusiasm." 

Autobiography  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  Translated  by 
Emilie  Michaelis  and  H.  Keatley  Moore.  Syracuse: 
C.  W.  Bardeen.  1889. 
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The  divorce  problem  has  inspired  a  great  amount 
of  discussion  in  recent  times,  without  apparently  any 
very  close  approach  to  a  solution.  The  variety  of 
the  laws  in  the  different  States,  the  varying  conditions 
of  life  in  the  several  sections  of  the  country,  and  the 
lack  of  definite  information  on  the  subject  have  all 
combined  to  obscure  the  question.  It  is  curious  that 
in  the  various  States  and  Territories  there  are  no  less 
than  forty-two  separate  causes  for  divorce,  and  only 
one  cause  in  the  whole  list  is  included  in  the  statutes 
of  all.  One  State  (New  Hampshire)  recognizes  four- 
teen causes,  three  have  eleven  causes,  and  from  this 
they  range  down  to  one  or  two.  The  more  important 
causes  are,  however,  somewhat  generally  recognized 
by  the  different  States.  Abandonment  is  recognized 
in  all  but  two,  cruelty  in  all  but  six,  conviction  of 
felony  in  all  but  eight,  drunkenness  in  all  but  nine. 
Limited  divorces  are  allowed  in  twenty  States  and 
Territories,  but  in  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania  and 
Tennessee  they  are  granted  on  the  application  of  the 
wife  only. 

THE  oniy  authentic  statistics  on  this  question, 
those  published  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  last 
year,  prove  clearly  the  fact,  which  was  strongly  sus- 
pected before,  that  divorces  in  this  country  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years.  The  divorces  in 
1867  in  the  United  States  numbered  9,937,  in  1886 
the  number  was  25,535.  And  this  increase  has  not 
been  by  any  sudden  jump,  but  by  a  steady  growth 
from  year  to  year.  The  causes  of  the  divorce  move- 
ment are  many,  but  prominent  among  them  is  the 
decreasing  influence  of  religious  dogma,  as  pointed 
out  by  a  writer  in  this  issue  of  the  OVERLAND. 

THAT  divorce  laws  are  really  a  relief  in  most  cases, 
enabling  the  correction  of  unavoidable  mistakes,  and 
offering  release  from  unbearable  conditions  that  have 
arisen  after  the  relation  has  been  assumerl,  is  proved 
by  the  relative  frequency  with  which  the  various  causes 
for  divorce  are  pleaded,  and  the  duration  of  marriage 
before  the  application  for  divorce  is  made.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  causes  of  divorce  are  practically  re- 
duced to  three.  Desertion  is  the  most  common,  rep- 
resenting 38. 5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  cause  for  divorce  in  all  States  but  New 
York  and  North  Carolina.  Adultery,  recognized  in 


all  States  and  Territories,  comes  next,  with  20.6  per 
cent,  and  cruelty  has  15.7  per  cent  Thus  these 
three  causes  are  the  grounds  for  nearly  threequarters 
of  the  divorces  granted,  leaving  only  onequarter  to 
be  divided  among  the  o'ther  thirty-nine  causes.  The 
average  duration  of  marriage  before  divorce  for  each 
of  these  causes  is  8.58  and  9.31  years,  respectively. 
The  average  duration  of  marriage  before  divorce  for 
all  causes  is  9. 17  years.  In  these  causes  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  before  divorce  was  applied 
for  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  applicant  having 
any  intimation  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  that  such 
a  cause  for  the  annullment  of  the  marriage  contract 
would  arise.  The  causes  are  also  such  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  relation  after  the  cause  accrues  would 
be  impossible.  In  such  causes  the  divorce  court  cer- 
tainly serves  to  purify  the  marriage  relation. 

THE  influence  of  legislation  is  still  an  unknown 
quantity,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  less  potent  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  It  is  true  that  lax  divorce 
laws  tend  to  encourage  resort  to  the  courts  for  release 
from  the  marriage  relation  in  two  ways.  They  stand 
as  a  continual  temptation  to  married  people,  as  sug- 
gesting an  easy  relief  from  the  natural  frictions  of 
married  life,  and  in  that  way  encourage  them  to  con- 
sider a  situation  unbearable,  which  without  this  influ- 
ence, would  be  endured  almost  without  complaint. 
And  they  also  encourage  the  thoughtless  and  hasty 
assumption  of  the  marital  relation,  by  those  who 
might  hesitate  were  no  such  easy  means  of  release 
open  to  them.  But  the  effect  of  divorce  laws  in  these 
directions  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  number  of  divorces  in  the  different  States 
varies  as  the  divorce  laws  become  more  or  less  strin- 
gent, but  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  lax  laws 
attract  the  residents  of  other  States  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  The  fact  that  the  total  number 
of  divorces  steadily  increases,  while  there  is  no  strik- 
ing increase  in  the  laxity  of  the  laws  indicates  that  the 
cause  lies  deeper  than  the  legislation.  In  fact,  legis- 
lation on  divorce  matters,  as  in  other  cases,  follows 
and  does  not  precede  public  opinion.  If  the  current 
is  to  be  turned,  it  must  be  by  some  action  that  shall 
influence  public  opinion,  and  shall  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  hasty  and  ill  advised  marriages,  not  by  any 
change  in  the  divorce  laws. 
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Practical  Teaching. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  write  a  good  book  on 
the  practical  than  on  the  theoretical  side  of  teaching. 
The  tendency  in  the  first  case  is  to  narrowness,  or  a 
repetition  of  threadbare  platitudes.  Of  course,  all 


row  in  scope.  Great  success  is  dependent  on  con- 
centration, in  fact,  and  on  the  energy  that  accom- 
panies the  undue  prominence  of  some  narrow  line  of 
thought  or  conduct.  Mr.  Rowland,  being  above  all 
things  a  practical  teacher,  has  more  or  less  of  this 


successfully  practical  things  must  be  more  or  less  nar-     virtue  of  narrowness,  and  therefore  h*  nude  a  book 
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that  will  be  both  interesting  and  useful  to  other 
teachers.  1  He  has  chosen  subjects  that  all  teachers 
are  thinking  about,  and  has  discussed  them  with  much 
energy  and  force.  Specially  good  is  the  chapter  on 
the  place  and  use  of  memory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tchool  superintendents  generally  will  read  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  them,  for  many  of  them  are  sadly 
derelict  if  judged  by  the  standard  he  sets  up. 

Sand  Modeling.2 

IT  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  older  generation 
hud  the  advantages  of  the  primitive  district  school 
—  the  "  log  school  house  "  sort  — over  that  of  the 
present  day.     The  theory  is  that  somehow  or  other 
the  pupils  then  acquired  a  clearer  thought,  a  strong- 
er insight,  a  sturdier  and  more  self-reliant  fibre,  than 
they  do  with  the  best  and  most  intricate  of  modern 
appliances.     In  one  sense  this  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Where  there  is  dearth  of  apparatus,  the  childish  mind 
is  led  to  exercise  its  powers  more  widely  and  with 
more  individuality  than  where  the  helps  are  more 
numerous.     It  is  the  "  fad  "  of  modern  educators  to 
use  patent  contrivances  and  short  cuts,  and  much 
harm  has  resulted  from  their  misapplied  use  by  teach- 
ers ignorant  of  their  real  place  in  instruction.  When 
properly  applied,  however,  there  is  no  method  so 
good  as  that  which  uses  just  those  same  helps  to 
learning.     There  is  a  royal  road,  but  the  paths  that 
open  on  it  are  yet   very   blind.      If   all  teachers 
were  as  sensible  as  Mr.  Krye,   and  all  methods  as 
conscientiously  used  as  his  sand  modeling  in  geogra- 
•iiere  would  not  long  be  a  doubt  over  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  the  old  and  the  new.     His  effort 
is  to  aid  the  development  of  the  imagination  in  the 
child    by  the  coequil  cultivation  of  the  form  sense 
through  the  hand  and  eye.   The  training  of  the  hand 
as  an  end  is  definitely  avoided     The  whole  theary  is 
to  associate  in  the  child's  mind  the  forms  in  nature 
and  their  signs  in  sand  ;  and  this  association  to  be 
valuable  must  be  unconscious.     Accuracy  is  desira- 
ble, but  the  teacher  should  not  use  that  device  which 
enables  the  pupil  to  reproduce  the  model  most  easily 
and  perfectly,  but  rather  that  "  stimulates  his  atten- 
>n  most  often  and  most  closely  to  the  perfect  form 
:t  before  him."     In  other  words,  "  we  should  teach 
directly  from  nature,  which  is  everywhere  present, 
and  use  the  sand  merely  to  stimulate  perception  of 
the  reality  by  requiring  its  reproduction  by  model- 
consequence  of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Frye  urges 
>c  abandonment  of  modeling  "as  soon  as  the  pupils 
n  recall  the  natural  forms  distinctly,  without  the 
•stance  of  the  moulded  ones,"  "  just  as  in  teaching 
;>ut  away  objects  as  soon  as  they  can 
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think  numbers  without  them ;  so  we  give  up  model- 
ing as  soon  as  pupils  have  clear  concepts  of  forms, 
and  can  imagine  them  in  new  relations  without  its 
aid.  Ability  to  model  all  the  forms  accurately  and 
quickly  from  memory  may  be  made  the  test  of  dis- 
tinct concepts,  provided  the  chi.dren  have  learned 
the  forms  from  nature." 

A  hundred  other  illustrations  might  be  given  of 
the  wise  way  in  which  the  book  counsels  teachers, 
both  as  to  what  to  teach  in  geography  and  how  to 
teach  it.  It  is  object  teaching  of  the  best  sort,  and 
the  prophet  of  new  and  rational  work  in  geography. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Ivm  SICKLE'S  Exercises  in  Wood-working  8  follow 
the  French  rather  than  the  German  method  in  plan- 
ning manual  training  for  practical  use  in  school. 
His  head  is  right,  in  that  his  aim  is  to  use  manual 
training  in  developing  rather  than  making  proficient. 
But  the  exercises  are  so  graded  that  there  is  some 
danger  that  the  pupils  would  be  taught  by  it  the 
details  of  wood-working  generally,  rather  than  the 
making  of  a  succession  of  complete  things, — would  be 
made  proficient  instead  of  being  developed.  The 
book  is  of  general  value,  however,  toeveryone  han- 
dling tools.  Part  first  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
wood,  its  structure,  properties  and  care;  and  the 
latter  half  of  the  book  gives  progressively  directions 

for  wood-working   in  all   its   simpler  forms. 

Sermons  must  be  very  good  to  justify  their  publi- 
cation. People  that  care  for  sermons  at  all,  hear 
them  frequently  enough  to  make  any  printed  dis- 
course seem  commonplace  unless  of  great  power  or 
originality.  This  cannot  be  claimed  for  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's work.  Doubtless  it  pleased  his  parishioners 
when  heard  on  Sunday  morning  or  at  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meeting,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
put  even  them  to  sleep  when  read  at  home.  It 
describes  the  successive  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
given  by  the  Gospels,  and  makes  pious  comment 

thereon.4 Under  the  title  Six  Portraits*  Mrs.  Van 

Rensselaer  has  gathered  into  book  form  a  half  dozen 
essays  on  artists  which  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared singly  in  other  places.  The  au  thor's  position 
as  a  critic  of  things  artistic  is  such  that  they  would 
be  read  with  interest  simply  because  she  wrote  them. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  her 
style  and  the  fineness  of  her  literary  finish  make  the 
book  more  than  usually  readable.  Her  English  is 
pure  and  excellent,  and  she  has  a  faculty  here  and 
there  of  putting  her  fingers  on  the  pregnant  facts 
about  a  man  that  is  closely  allied  to  inspiration. 

"Exercises  jn  Wood-working.    By  Ivin  Sickles.    New 
York.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. :     1890. 

4  Footprints  of  Christ.   By  Rev.  William  M.  Campbell 
New  York:  1889.     Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

5 Six   Portraits.      Delia    Robbia,    Correggio,    Blake. 
Corot    George   Fuller,    Winslow,     Homer.      By  Mrs. 
.chuvler  Van  Rensselaer.    Boston.    Houghton,  Mifflin 
:    1889.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel 
Carson  &  Co. 
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"In  the  Wash" 

'I'll..  airdelicate  handkerchiefs  come 

:nore  hole-y  than  righteous"-certainly 

not  in  the  show-like  service  required  of  them 
less  true  of  all  things  washed. 


— mort.-  or 


d'ivt   two 


equally  delicate    handkerchiefs  equal  service    for 
i. uc  year. 

with  soap— usual  way— the  other  with  Pearl! ne  with- 

tut  rukktnf,  BS  directed  on  each  package— wash    the 

one  y>u  value  most  with  Pearline— it  will  be  fartlie 
best  at  the  end  of  the  year.  ' 

.  .Id-fashioned  way  of  rub,  rub,  rub,  is  slow 
:.,  poor  work,  slow  death  to  women — quick 
h  to  fine  things,  and  renders  coarse  things 
I  Ion-   before  their  time.     Pearline  does 
ith  all  this.    Costs  but  five  cents  to  try  itJ 
direct  inns  for  easy  washing  on  every  package; 
for  you,  easy  on  tilings  washed.     We  cant 
make  you  try  Pear  line— you  would  than&\v=>  if  we 
could.    Millions  are  grateful  for  its  help     Envi- 
ous soap  makers  try  to  imitate   it — borrowed 
brains  arecheap — and  so  are  their  productions. 

Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you,  "  this  is  as 
good  as  "  or  "  the  same  as  Pearline."     IT'S  FALSE — Fearline  is 
•  never  peddled,  and  if  your  groer  sends  you  something  in  place  of 
i.ciiii'sl  tiling — .<v/.',/  //  hick.  174  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


* 
1 'f* 

A  L. 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES, 


The  la-ir.v«t  mtalillibmeut  In  the  world  for  the  treatment 
of  the  hair  anil  the  scalp,  er/cina,  uioU-s,  warts,  superfluous 
hair,  birthmark*,   moth,   frrrklrx,    tan.   pimples,  wrinkles, 
•4  »o«»,  red  v.  inn,  oily  ikln,  acne,  blackheads,  barbers' 
powder  nnrks,  Meacliinif,  facial  devel- 
•  ktlon  Fri  e,  ni  office  or  \<\  l.-ti.-r     12*. 
•MHre  Rook  on  all  skin  and  Sr,,l|,  Aff.-ctions  and  their 
"•*g»«f"»«it.t*«to<lto»ny  a<l(ln-ss  on  receipt  of  lOc. 
JOHN     H.     WOODBURY,    Dermatologist, 
i  •  .   \\  .  -I    I-M  street,  New  York  City? 


FACIAL  SOAP. 


CM  A  MM. <M;  i  NT.  with  a  iaccessful  practice  of 
Roan  has  no  eoual  for  the  toilet  or 

r.:""!  tertsyfesa*"""  for."<s  of  skin  and 


BANNER 
LAMP 

EXCELS  ALL OTHERS  FOR 

Beauty,  Brilliancy, 
Safety  &  Economy, 

GIVES     A    STEADY     WHITE 

LIGHT. 
SUPERIOR  IN  WORKMANSHIP 

AND  FINISH. 
Prices  Lower  THAN    ANY 

OTHER  LAMP  of  equal  merit. 

Several  attractive  styles. 
lE^T'Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
THE  PLUME  &  ATWOOD  BIFG.  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Boston. 


BARRY'S    ^^ 

M  Tricopherous 


....  elegant  dregging  exqui- 
sitely perfumed,  removes  all 
impurities  from  the  scalp,  pre- 
vents baldness  and  gray  hair, 
i  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 
Thick,  Soft  and  BeautifaJ. 

^ J  Infallible  forcuring eruptions, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healiag 
cute,  burns,  bruises.  Bpraing,  &c.  Price,  50  Cts.—  Ill  Drug- 
gi»ti.  BARCLAY  A  CO,,  New  York. 


CALIGRAPH  NEW  SPECIAL  No.  3 


GREATEST  SPEED! 
BEST  FOR  MANIFOLDING 

IOOfOOO  Daily  Users. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish 
the  NEW  SPECIAL  No.  3,  having  78 
characters,  fitted  with  an  extra  platen 
for  Manifolding  (platen  can  be 
changed  in  two  minutes). 

A  new  ribbon  movement  carry- 
ing the  ribbon  back  and  forth,  as 
well  as  across  the  disk. 

This  special  machine,  in  quality 
of  material  and  fineness  of  work- 
manship, excells  anything  ever  be- 
fore placed  on  the  market,  and  has 
been  brought  out  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  those  requiring  the  best 
that  can  be  produced. 

THI  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 


Single  Case, 
Doable  Case, 
New  Special, 


$  70.00 
85.00 
100.00 


O03XT3XT. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  237  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.      14  WESTATH  STREET.  CINCINNATI,  O. 

1003  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Its  SAMUEL  HILL  COMPANY,  29  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Agents. 


CAUTION 


Take  no  shoes  unless  "W.  I>. 
Douglas'  name  niul  price 
are  stamped  on  bottom.  If 

your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct  to 

factory,  enclosing  advertised  price. 


$3  SHOE 


FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 

Fine  Calf  I>aced  44m  lit  andCreedmore  Wii  t  er- 
proof.  Our  claims  for  this  Shoe  over  oil  other 
99  Shoes: 

It  contains  better  material.  It  is  more  stylish,  better 
fitting  and  durable.  It  gives  better  general  satisfaction. 
Its  great  success  is  due  to  merit.  It  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  manufacturer.  It  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  has  alargerdemand  than  any  other  $3  Shoe  advertised. 
fcC  nnflwillb  paid  to  any  person  who  -will  prove  the 
UUlUUU  a&ove  Statements  to  be  untrue. 

Also  *5, 94.  $3.50.  $3.50.  $8 .85,  9«  Sn»««  fr"| 
Men  ;  93  and  $1.75  Shoes  for  Hoy*.  ».*  »*nd  94 
Shoes  for  Lndles  and  91 .75  Shoe  for ;  Mlsse*. 

*        W.  L.,  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass, 


BRAIN  WORKERS' 

Desk  Men*  Invalids'Relief :  Health 
&  Strength  Apparatus  &  Complete  , 
Gymnasium  is  ICB  name.  Posit  ve,  per- f 
inanent,  Guaranteed.  For  Child  &  Athlete,  ' 
Home  or  Office.  The  Nerve  Tonic.  Stamp  ' 
for  clrc.,  40  tils.  Book  for  "An  Ideal  Com- 
plexion"— Face,  Neck,  Arm  &  Chest  devel- 
opment, $1.00.  PROF.  Jxo.  E.  DOWD, 

116  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SMI  

•§      FRET 

To  Introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  orTown,  fur 
nished  reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  tt 
show  it  Bordcu  Music  Box  Co.,  7  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

PEEIiiCT  COMPLEXIONS. 
TT  «  A  IHmo.  A.  Riiuport's 
USB  World-Renowned  Face. 

Blench  30  days .  1 1  w  i  1 1  clear  thor- 
ougrhly  your  complexion,  and  re- 
move freckles,  pimples,  moth  and 
all  roughness  or  discoloration 
from  the  skin ;  1  bottle.  $2;  3  bot- 
tles (usually  required  to  clear  the 
complexion).  W.  Send  4  cts.  pos- 
tage for  catalogue  and  sealed 
particulars  containing  highest 
testimonial*,  etc.. 

Address  MMK.  A.  RUPPERT, 
SO  East  Uth  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


WPERIAL 

ifc^  /^.n  K  KTl  TH 


MEDICI 


HIS    ORIGINAL    AND    WORLD     RENOWNED    DIETETIC 
PREPARATION   is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVALLED   PURITY 
and    MEDICINAL  WORTH.      A  solid    extract  derived    by  a 
new  process  from  very  superior  growths  of   Wheat — nothing   more. 

IT  HAS  JUSTLY  ACQUIBED  THE   REPUTATION  OF  BEING 

A  STANDARD  DIETETIC  PREPARATION, 

And  has  been  recommended  and  certified  to  by  a  large  number  of  'Chemists  and  Physicians, 
representing  a  very  high  degree  of  medical  science,  as 

THE  SALVATOR  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  THE  AGED, 

A  SUPERIOR  NUTRITIVE  IN  CONTINUED  PEVERS, 

Ain>  A  RELIABLE  REMEDIAL  AGENT  in  all  DISEASES  of  the  STOMACH  and  INTESTINES,  (often 
in  instances  of  consultation  over  patients  whose  digestive  organs  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  and 
sensitive  condition  that  the  Granum  was  the  only  thing  the  stomach  would  tolerate  when  life 
•Mated  depending  on  its  retention),  and,  while  it  is  AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE  GROWTH 
Aid)  PBQTKCTION  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  no  food  for  the 
nursling  can  at  all  compare  with  a  healthy  mother's  yield  of  milk;  when,  however,  the  mother's 
milk  is  insufficient,  either  in  quantity  or  in  nutritive  jubs*"uce — the  IMPERIAL  GRANUM 
is,  as  has  been  proved  in  thousands  of  cases, 

THE    SAFEST    KOOD. 

Unlike  those  preparations  made  from  animal  or  vinous  matter,  which  are  liable  to  stimulate  the 
brain  and  irritate  the  digestive  organs,  it  embraces  in  its  elementary  composition  THAT  WHICH  MAKES 

STRONG    BONB     AND     MUSCLE,  THAT  WHICH     MAKES    GOOD     FLESH     AND     BLOOD,  THAT    WHICH     IS 

EAST  OF  DIGESTION,   NEVER    CONSTIPATING,  THAT  WHICH  IS   KJND  AND  FRIENDLY  TO  THE    BRAIN,   and 

THAT      WHICH       ACTS     AS       A       PREVENTIVE       OF      THOSE       INTESTINAL       DISORDERS       INCIDENTAL      TO 

CHILDHOOD.  And  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  food  or  dessert  more 
creamy  and  delicious,  or  more  nourishing  and  strengthening  as  an  aliment  in 

Fevers,  Pulmonary  Complaints,  Gastritis,  Dyspepsia  and  General  Debility, 

Its  rare  medicinal  excellence  in  all  intestinal  diseases,  especially  in 

CHOLERA,  DYSENTERY,  CHRONIC  DIARRHEA  and  CHOLERA  LNFANTUM 

TT  A  S   BUHIIT   IITOOiNTIEST-A-BirX'   IFI^O  V  J&BT. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS,  New  York. 


RANCHO 

DEL 


ARROYO  CHICO. 


Ttie  Home  of  Gen.  Bidwell, 
The  Garden  Spot  of  the 

Who  Has  Not  Heard  of  It? 


1  U  U  U    >Nul  Uu 


ls  Famous  Rancho  have  been  subdivided  into 


5,  10  and  20  Acre  Tracts, 


AND 


Suburban  Lots  90xgOO  Feet, 


AND   ARE   KNOWN   AS 


CHICO*VECINO. 


4OO  Acres  of  this  Tract  are  now  011  the  Market,  ana  are  meeting 

with  ready  sale. 

Read  the  inducements  we  ofler  outside  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the  best 

land  in  the  State. 

COME    AXO    BE    CONVINCED. 


Rancho  del  Arroyo  Chico— Continued. 


5yy  f\  O  CT  O   in  a  Choice  Location  in  Chico  Vecino 
A  W  It  t-O  wi||  be  given  the  Purchaser  who  buys 
Property  therein  and  builds  thereon  the  Handsomest  Resi- 
dence, to  be  completed  on  or  before  January  1st,  1891,  said 
Residence  to  cost  not  less  than  $3,000. 


« 


O      O      O      O      O      O      O 


PRICE. 


The  price  on  acre  property  will  be  from 
$200  to  $300  per  acre.  Lots  from  $150 
to  $350  each,  a  few  fronting  on  the  Esplan- 
ade from  $400  to  $600.  The  lots  contain 
18,000  square  feet,  more  than  double  the 
area  of  the  ordinary  town  lot.  Each  block 
has  an  Alley  15  feet  wide. 

When  you  consider  the  size  of  these  lots, 
and  the  distance  from  the  State  Normal 
School  and  Postoffice,  you  will  readily  see 
that  these  prices  are  extremely  low,  and  can- 
not be  duplicated  within  the  same  distance 
in  any  other  direction. 


TERMS. 

20  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  down  on 
all  sales,  and  $10  per  month  per  acre  on  acre 
property,  and  $10  per  month  on  lots,  there- 
after until  paid.  6  per  cent,  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  and  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash. 

On  these  easy  terms,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  man  of  moderate  means  in  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  a  home. 

A  home  in  a  favored  locality  like  this,  and 
on  these  easy  terms,  will  not  always  remain 
open  in  this  vicinity. 


Just  think  of  it  !  Every  laboring  man  in 
the  country  has  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
home  and  pay  for  it  out  of  his  monthly  earn- 
ings. Quit  paying  rent  and  grasp  this  splen- 
did offer  before  it  is  too  late. 


TITLE. 

The  title  to  this  land  is  absolutely  perfect, 
it  being  direct  from  the  Government  of 
the  U.  S.  to  Gen.  Bidwell. 

There  is  no  mortgage  or  claim  of  any  des- 
cription whatever  against  this  valuable  piece 
of  Real  Estate. 

The  shrewd  purchaser  will  appreciate  this. 
The  state  of  the  title  is  his  first  question, 
and  a  clean  title  his  maxim. 

A  prohibitory  clause  against  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  intoxicants  will  be  a  condition 
precedent  in  every  conveyance  or  certificate 
of  sale. 


CHICO  VECINO. 

The  name  implies  "  neighbor  or  vicinity," 
and  it  is  a  neighbor  to  Chico,  being  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  Chico  Creek  and  Gen. 
Bidwell's  private  residence  and  grounds. 

Chico  Vecino  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lindo  Channel  and  Lindo  Avenue.  This 


JKancho  del  Arroyo  Chico — Continued. 


Avenue  is  100  feet  wide,  and  conforms  to  the 
meanderings  of  this  beautiful  Channel,  with 
its  timbered  banks  gracefully  festooned  with 
wild  grapevines. 

Through  the  center  of  this  tract  is  a  main 
Alameda  165  ft.  wide,  known  as  the  Esplan- 
ade, i^  miles  long,  and  divided  into  three 
drives,  lined  on  either  side  with  stately  shade 
trees,  some  of  which  are  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter. All  the  other  avenues  are  80  feet  wide, 
and  surveyed  in  such  shape  that  each  tract  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  avenue. 

The  soil,  without  exception,  is  equal  if  not 
superior  to  any  in  the  State  of  California. 

Olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  English  walnuts? 
almonds,  pecans,  grapes,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  apricots  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  here  without  irri- 
gation. 


Read  and  Reflect. 

Chico  is  the  Queen  City  of  the  North. 

Chico  is  the  largest  city  in  Butte  county. 

Chico  is  95  miles  from  Sacramento,  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

Chico  is  1  86  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Chico  has  a  railroad  and  a  survey  for  an- 
other. 

Chico  has  six  daily  trains. 

Chico  is  on  the  through  overland,  via  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Chico  has  a  State  Normal  School. 

Chico  has  a  High  School. 

Chico  has  1000  pupils  enrolled. 

Chico  has  seven  Churches. 

Chico  has  two  Banks. 

Chico  has  a  225  bbl.  Roller  Flour  Mill. 

Chico  has  a  Fruit  Cannery,  that  employs 
300  hands  during  the  fruit  season. 

Chico  has  the  finest  city  water  in  the  State, 


supplied  by  two  pumps  of  2,000,000  gallons 
capacity  every  24  hours. 

Chico  has  a  V  flume  that  taps  a  sugar  pine 
timber  belt  of  such  vast  magnitude  that  she 
could  build  a  house  on  every  40  acres  in  the 
State  and  have  much  lumber  left. 

Chico  has  three  Planing  Mills. 

Chico  has  a  Furniture  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Match  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Foundry. 

Chico  makes  Plows  and  Traction  Engines. 

Chico  has  a  Steam  Laundry. 

Chico  has  fine  Gas  Works. 

Chico  has  Street  and  Commercial  Electric 
Lights. 

Chico  has  an  $80,000  Hotel,  fully  equipped, 
the  finest  caravansary  in  the  State  north  of 
Sacramento. 

Chico  has  splendid  Brick  Business  Blocks. 

Chico  has  thousands  of  square  feet  of  Ce- 
ment Sidewalks. 

Chico  has  expended  a  half  million  -dollars 
in  the  last  year  on  improvements. 

Chico  has  Palm  Trees  20  feet  high. 

Chico  has  a  Board  of  Trade. 


SEVEN  NEGATIVES. 

Chico  has  no  malaria. 
Chico  has  no  pest  house. 
Chico  has  no  defaulters. 
Chico  has  no  debt. 
Chico  has  no  boodlers. 
Chico  has  no  barnacles. 
Chico  has  no  "hoodoos." 


NONE  NEEDED. 


Chico  wants  no  rings. 
Chico  wants  no  trusts. 


Rancho  del  Arroyo  Chico— Continued. 


Chico  wants  no  idlers. 
Chico  wants  no  drones. 
Chico  wants  no  bummers. 
Chico  wants  no  hold-ups. 


CHICO  PROMISES  MUCH. 
Chico  promises  to  help  men  of  push. 
Chico  promises  sure  returns  for  labor. 
Chico  promises  large  returns  for  capital. 
Chico  promises  to  elevate  men  of  brains. 
Chico  promises  competence  to  men  of  en- 
.erprise 


DID  YOU  INVEST? 

Did  you  invest  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  or 
Omaha  fifteen  years  ago?  CHICO  VECINO 
offers  the  same  opportunities  now. 

Did  you  invest  in  Denver  five  years  ago? 

CHICO  VECINO  offers  the  same  opportunities 
now. 

Did  you  invest  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 
Falls  or  Los  Angeles  two  years  ago  ?  CHICO 
VECINO  offers  the  same  opportunities  now. 

Carriage  in  waiting  to  convey  parties  to  the 
tract. 


Parties  sending  from  abroad  will  have  our   best    judgment  in  the 
selection  of  Lots. 

For  further  Information,  address 

CAMPER  &  COSTAR,  Agents, 

CHICO,  BUTTE  COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA. 


VELVET   SKIN  SOAP 


is  especially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  the  infant,  consequently  the 
best  for  all  toilet  purposes.    There  is  no  soap  ever  produced  tliat  equals  It. 
It  Is  made  from  the  finest  vegetable  oils.  Most  toilet  so;i].s  arc  n:ade  Ircm  animal 
fats.    Any  physician  will  tell  you  that  there  is  great  danger  of  propagating  skin  dis- 
eases when  soaps  are  made  from  animal  fats;  as  they  aie  usually  obtained  fiom  refuse 
sources  after  putrefaction  changes  have  begun.   "VELVET  SKIN  SOAP  is  composed  of  the 
following  ingredients: 

BEST  LAGOS  PALM  OIL,  BAY  BEKIIY  TALLOW,         OATMEAL  FLOUR,  (finely  bolted) 

BEST  COCHIN  COCOANUT  OIL,      PURE  OLIVE  OIL,  WITCH  HAZEL  EXTRACT. 

SLIPPERY  ELM  BARK  (mucilaginous  portion),  BORAX,  PRICE,  25  CENTS  A  CAKE. 


VELVET  SKIN  POWDER 

Is  prepared  expressly  for  Nursery  and  Toilet  purposes.     It  is  composed  of  Venetian  Talc,  Orris  Root, 
Lycopodium  and  Boracic  Acid.    Boracic  Acid  is  far  superior  to  Carbolic  Acid  as  a  Germicide  and 
Antiseptic.    It  is  delicately  scented  with  violets,  and  does  not  cake  or  harden  with  moisture;  is 
very  soothing  and  healing  to  all  irritated  surfaces.   Price,  25  cents  a  box.   Samples  of  VELVET 
SKIN  SOAP  and  POWDEK  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  15  cents  each.    Prepared  by  REED  & 
CARNRICK,  Manufacturing  Chemists  and  Pharmacists,  New  York.    Manufacturers  of 
Oarnrick's  Soluble  Food  and  Lacto-Preparata,  the  only  foods  for  Infants  that  approach 
HUMAN  MILK  in  character  and  composition.    Ask  your  physician  relative  to  the 
reliability  of  all  products  of  our  house.    Send  for  "  Our  Baby's  First  and  Second 
Year,"  by  MARION  HARLAND,  a  book  of  €4  pages  of  inestimable  value 
to  all  mothers.       jap-  BY  MAIL  FREE.  _=gaj 

K.EE3D    &c    C  A.R3ST  IR  I  O  IK  , 

Nos.  441-449  Greenwich  Street,  New  V 


The  Rainbow  of  Promise 

from  the  store-house  of  nature  came  by  intuition 
a  priceless  boon  to  the  human  race,  through 
which  physical  sufferers  in  untold  thousands  are 
made  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  health,  and 
all  the  blessings,  joys  and  pleasures  thereunto 
pertaining. 


' '  Swift's  Specific  (S.  S.  S.)  has  been  a  blessing 
to  me.  Afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  female 
weakness  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which 
time  I  took  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  nothing 
giving  me  relief  but  Swift's  Specific  (S.  S.  S.) 
What  I  suffered  and  endured  before  commencing 
on  Swift's  Specific  (S.  S.  S.)  is  painful  to  even 
think  about ;  but  after  taking  that  medicine,  I 
got  well,  and  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  best 
health  since.  I  cannot  say  more  than  I  believe 
in  the  praise  of  Swift's  Specific  (S.  S.  S.)" 
MRS.  M.  A.  PEELER, 

Morgantown,  N.  C. 

Treatise  on  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases  mailed  free. 
SWIFT  SPECIFIC  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


YOUR 

CHILD*- 

MUST  BE  KEPT 

HEALTHY 


or  she  cannot  be 


SENSIBLE 

MOTHER 
BUY 

GOOD 
SENSE 

CORSET  WAISTS 
FERRIS'  Patent 

Rin#  Brickie  at  Hip  for 

Hose  Supporters. 
Tape-fastened  buttons — 

uon'i  pall  off. 

Cord-edge  Button  Holes 

—won't  icw  out. 

BEST  Materials 
throughout. 

BEST  for  Health, 
Comfort,  Wear  aud 
Finish. 

Thousands  now  in  use 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    For  Sale  by 
Leading  Retailers, 
or  mailed  FREE  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  by 

Ferris  Bros,,  M, 

.1.  ItlCHAKD    I   KKl  l»    A    CO.,   \V  holi-.nl.-  Agents, 
728  Al  ill-Let  M.,  -  A  \  FKANC1SCO.  (XL. 


1.00 
1.25 
1.60 
1.76 
2.00 
N.Y. 


Take  pleasure  in  making  the  following  EXTRAORDINARY  and  most  liberal  proposition  in  con- 
nection with  the  publishing  of  the  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  SAN  FRANCISCO  BLUE 
BOOK  1889: 

I  IKST.  _  Parties  having  Copper  Plates  in  our  custody,  by  calling  and  ordering  100 
,ting  Cards  from  their  plate  and  paying  $1.75  for  the  s'ame,  will  be  presented  with  a  copy 
of  our  SAN  FRANCISCO  BLUE  BOOK  with  our  compliments. 

SECOND.—  Parties  not  having  their  Copper  Plates  in  our  custody,  who  will  call  and 
leave  the  same  with  us  for  their  future  use  and  benefit,  and  order  100  Visiting  Cards  printed 
from  their  plates,  and  pay  $1.75  cents  for  the  same,  will  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  our  SAN 
.  >  BLUE  BOOK  with  our  compliments. 

'I  HIRI).  —  Parties  not  owning  a  Copper  Plate,  by  calling  and  ordering  one  and  100 
Visiting  Cards,  and  paying  $3.50  for  the  same,  and  leaving  the  plate  in  our  custody  for  their 
future  use  and  benefit,  will  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  our  SAN  FRANCISCO  BLUE  BOOK  with 
our  compliments. 

FOURTH.  —  Parties  living  out  of  town,  by  SENDING  their  orders  (instead  of  calling  and 
leaving  them),  together  with  the  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  bill,  will  be  entitled  to  the  same 
terms  as  residents  of  this  city,  and  will  have  the  package  sent,  express  charges  paid. 

FIFTH.  —  All  parties  ordering  Wedding  Invitations  of  us  printed  from  Copper  Plate  wil 
be  presented  with  a  copy  of  our  SAN  FRANCISCO  BLUE  BOOK  with  our  compliments. 

The  above  offers  hold  good  until  the  edition  becomes  exhausted. 

Parties  can  immediately  avail  themselves  of  any  of  the  above  propositions,  and  obtain  a 
card  entitling  them  to  a  copy  of  the  book,  which  will  be  honored  upon  presentation  as  soon 
as  the  book  is  ready  for  delivery. 

The  published  price  of  the  Second  Edition  of  our  SAN  FRANCISCO  BLUE  BOOK,  for  1889, 
bound  in  full  cloth,  will  be  $2.50;  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Parties  desiring  their  names  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  SAN  FRANCISCO 
:«r  the  year  1890,  will  please  fill  out  the  accompanying  blank  and  return  to  us 
at  their  earliest  convenience. 


avcid  errors,  please  write  name  and  address  very  plain. 

If  you  have  a  Copper  Plate,  will  you  not  send  it  to  us  and  let  it  remain  in  our  custody 
for  your  future  use  and  benefit? 

If  you  have  no  Plate,  will  you  not  send  us  your  order  to  make  one  and  print  you  soins 
cards  from  the  same. 


721   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


pTHE  EMPIRE  WRINGER 

la  absolutely  free  f  om  tbefaul t«  of  all  other  w 
lers.     The  cogs  shown  In  the  cut   apply  tb«  p, 
1  hence  any  garment  wrung  through  thm  wrlngrceonM* 
lout  perfectly  on  the  oiher  Blile.     Hint. .in  II.III.-MI,-  hy 
Ik  thread  run  through  this  wringer  without   l.rlhs  tnrn 
>from  the    garment ;  and  the    cost    In    labor,    time, 
'  trouble  and  making  repairs  to  KarmenU  wn-nrli-    JA 
Fed  by  other  wrinc-er.  Is  absolutely  avoided  in  tbe^j    , 

j  me  of  the  EMPIRE  WBIM  GEB. 


T2IEMPIRE 

-  -never  Kets  out  of  order.    It  is  made  of  1 
•wood,  rubber   and   iron,  and  will  last  for 
years.     Saves  labor,     does   not  (frease  tlie 
clothes,  never  rusts,  and  wrings  drier  thau  J 
any  wringer  manufactured.    e^-Atreiitu  " 
\vaute«l   everywhere.    Sold  by  Dealers.  I 
Address,  EMPIRE  WRINGER  CO., 
Auburn,  N.  Y.     ' 


nAliTITA 
UAI\U  I  Al 


7.  H.  HAGE2T7,  Commissioner  cf  Immigration,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


SHORTHAND  in  10  lessons.  Celebrated  Pernin  Method. 
No  shading,  no  position.  Trial  lesson  free.  Write  PKU.MN 
SHOBTHAND  INSTITUTE,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  WASHINSTON.ID.C. 
1ST  No  Attorney's  Fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained.   Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


PATENTS 

•     ••  *         toinorl          \ 


of  dross   Sold.    'Winning   TVienda   Every- 
where.   Dealers  Treble  Sales  with  Them. 


if      TUC  DCCT    TTnenualed  Strength  m  5 
it*.    I  MU  DCO  I  •   ioi- All.     Thousands  E  « 

EVERY  FAMILY  *£ 


Know  Their 

S   l'l:i\  <>!•«. 


fc. 


who  desire  unbiased  criticism,  thorough,  revi- 
sion  and  correction  of  MSS.,  address  Dr.  T. 
M.  COAN,  N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Literary  Revision,  20  W.  14th  St. 


AT>  FOLKS* 

using  "Anti-Corpulene  I'.lls"  lose  lolbs.  a 

fall.    Sold  bv  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  bv  mnil.    Part, 
(sealed)  4c.      W1LCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  1'hila.,  1^ 


JOSEPH  |^l  LLOTT'S 
*  STEEL^PENS. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404, 604, 

351,  170,  and  his  other  styles, 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


SALESMEN 


Is  by  sample  to  tht  wholesale 
I  and  retail  trade.  \Te  are  the  largest 

tasnnractnrerslnonrlineln  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid. Perma- 
•*nti>oslt1on.]noiieTBdvaneedr>rTvru:es,advrrtisin<r,etc.  For  full 
«ermsatldres3, CentennialMfg. Co.  Chicaeo,Ill.,orCincianatl1  O. 


OPIUM   HABIT 

Painlessly  and  Permanently  Cured  at  home.  The  Only 
Hope  for  the  Opium  Eater.  Discovered  and  advertised  in 
18ti8.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  DB.  S.  B.  COLLINS,  Dis- 
coverer and  Sole  Manufacturer.  La  Porte,  Ind. 


PISO'S    CU 


FO 


i  IO 
I  CM 


Best  Cough.  Medicinfe.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  druggists. 


CON  SUM 


IO  N 


4   A  A  A   Silk  Fringe  Photo  Cards,  &c.,  20  New  Songp,  1 
J  pack  Escort  Cards,!  pack  Love  Cards,  *76  Hich  & 
*  V  V  V  Racy  Token,  Tricks,  Games  and  new  sample  book 
of  (genuine)  Cards,  2  cents.    Crown  Card  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

•  •  |%  I  ••  i«—  Mail  stamp  for  seMed  inntrnc.tlr«i 
•  L  ^how  to  enlarge  your  bustflve  inches, 
•  II  I          Pmlwins  "Emma"  bust-d^eloper;  Co.mrt- 
!•••*  •  fc^^ioi  »ro  bumbugl.  oura  |tu»r«nteed  or  money 
••tefuadca.    "EMM*  "  TolLir  Biua,  224  T.-smomt  »«.,  Bo.tom. 

Our  21-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  fur  six  cts. 

•%•     •%«A     Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
Ul     ft  W  ^     School.CUib&I'arlor.Bestout.Cata- 
I    kH  1  W     logue  free.  T.S.DitNisoN.dni-ng-o.  111. 

ESTERBROOK'S    PENS 

Standard  and  superior  quality.    Leading  Nos.  048, 14, 130, 135,  239,  313,  333.    All  Stationers  have  them. 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  SAMPLE  BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPH, 

Envelope,  Silk  Fringe  and  Hidden  Name  Cards. 

4S7  Songs,  Slight  of  Hand  Tricks,  Games  and 
how  to  make  gift  a  day  at  home,  send  2  Cents  for  Postage. 
„-••,«  CKOWN  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio.    Name  this  Book. 


FREE 


YOU  DUDE:  and  100  other  Funny 


A  H  I  H  F  R  F  8on?s.  The  Standard  Beau  Catcher 
fill  I  1 1  fc.1  •  fc.  ami  Album  of  Fancy  Cards,  all  for 
4  Cents.  CROWN  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  Name  this  Book 


THE   KEYSTONE  MORTGAGE  CO. 

Aberrte*"-  South  Dakotn,   offers  choice  7   per  rent 
Guaranteed  Mortgages  and  6  per  cent  Debentures.    Write 
them  for  full  information  and  references. 

EASTERN  OFFICE,  1323  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"FLORIDA  HOME  SEEKER." 

Monthly.  5O  cents  a  year;  invaluable  guide  to 

Sealers;  fells  of  homes  ou  iusUliiuents ;  best  locations; 
full  information.  Send  stamp  for  sample.  O.  M.  CROSBY, 
99  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 


I 


OHLY  WHEK  THE  LIPS  DISPLAY  PRETTY  TEETH. 


HM  nhell-  «r  llii>  oiTau  yirld  no  pearl  that  can  exceed  in 
bmuty  le.-i  h  tviiiii-ni-ii  ituil  cleansed  with  that  incomparable 
MMImM,  Kra«rant 

SOSBOIDOIXTT 

»hlrh  li-iri|i-ns;tiiil  Invlk'Drates  the  (rums,  purifies  and  perfumes 
the  bre  «di.  l>«-;u<itfl.s«iid  preserves  the  teeth  from  youth  to 

Oil)    »gl-. 

on,    II,  .111.    ..i   K,  ,/.,,!,,  ,,i   Will   J.ii.t  Nix  Months. 


CHIZ.IOXT  BEACH, 


-IMPORTER   OF- 


Books  &  Fine  Stationery, 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDKNTAL   HOTBL,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Monograms  and  Crests  A  rtistically  Designed  and 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of  Sta- 
tionery, "Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birthday 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrated 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


FOB  SALE  BY 


H. 


H. 

433  I 


MOORE, 

Street. 


Also  a  few  hundred  volumes  bought  at  the  sale  of 

the  famous  Winans  Collection,  at  a  small 

advance  upon  the  auction  price. 

KING'S    OLD    BOOK    STORE, 

No.  15  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Is  the  best  place  in  the  City  to  buy  New  and 
Second-hand  Books.  The  largest  stock  of  old 
Newspapers  and  Magazines  can  be  found  here,  and 
a  visit  will  well  repay  the  lover  of  literature. 

MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 


605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WORK   PROMPTLY   DONE   AT   LOW  PRICES. 


O,    H.    STREET    <3c    CO. 

E  S  T  A.  T  E     AGENTS, 

Successors  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
43.0      IVI  O  KT  T  Gr  O  3Vt  IE  IFL  TT      S»  T  3FI  33  J3  T  , 
SA.KT     FRANCISCO,     C-A.L. 


-One     IVIillion. 

to  cent*  for  M  «p  and  description  of  California  and  Colony  Lands  (72  pages).   Land  for  sale  to  rich  or  poor;  In  large  or 
Jin  coMt  or  In  tin-  Interior;  valley,  hill,  mountain,  open  timber,  mineral  or  non-mineral  land;  Improved  or  un- 
wttooal  Irrigation;  suitable  for  stock,   dairy,  grain,  fruit,  or  general  farming;  for  investment  or  actual 
iMRMBt;  for  c*ab  or  on  Installments.    Will  show  Government  land. 


Factory,  Corner  1  6th  and  Utah  Streets. 


LILY    SOAP 


THE  FINEST  LAUNDBY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.    Washes  without  rubbing, 
and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
ran  be  done  in  three  to  four  hour?.    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  wash- 
ing with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


317  &  319  KKAHJVKY    ST.,  bet.  Bush  and  P.'ne, 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 

Science  has  conquered  !    Our  system   for  testing 

and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is  used  on  this 
coastonly  by  us,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the  be.-t  known  to  sci- 
ence. A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  EXAMINATION  FRHR. 

Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are  the  most  complete  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

THE  TRESTLE  BOARD, 

» 

A   MONTHLY   MASONIC    MAGAZINE, 

$1.00  per  annum  in  advance, 
TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION, 
408  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Will  send    "  OVERLAND   MONTHLY  " 
and    "TRESTLE   BOARD"   for   $4.50 
per  year. 


CALIFORNIA  f  IBB  ¥  OBI!!, 

9  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS   OP 

Wire,  Wire  Rope,  Wire  Nails, 

BARBED  WIRE,  Etc, 


WIKEilROPE 


Flat  and  round.  Iron  and  Steel.     Guaranteed  of  the  best  quality 
and  workmanship. 

for  telegraph,   telephone,   baling  hay,  fences,  bridges, 
springs,  etc.,  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

U/jrQ  f  regularly  licensed  manufacturers  of  2  and 
if  I    G  I  4  point,  regular  and  thick  set.     Our  custo- 
mers are  guaranteed  against  law  suits. 


WlrQ    Nolle  I  fr 


om  the  best  quility  of  steel  wire. 


tempered  steel    or  brass  wire,  all 
meshes  up  to  1  50. 


Wire  Cloth  and  Netting  I  Sd^X"iiShs 

strength. 

NOTJE.—  Wfi  dffif  competition  and  8fil  you  better 
(f»odg  <it  lens  prire  <han-  eimtm  n  manufacturers. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LOWEST  RATES. 

Oldest  Subscription  Agency  on  the  Coast. 


Subscription  Ancnl, 

420  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  _       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Subscriptions  received  for  all  American  and  Foreign  Periodicals  at  RATES 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COAST  AGENCY. 

Supply  of  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries  a  Specialty. 

Satisfied  Customers  are  the  best  references  ;  among  many  are  — 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Mechanics'  Library, 

San  Francisco  Law  Library,  State  Library,  Sacramento. 

Bohemian  Club, 


Send  list  of  what  you  want  on  Postal  for  Club  Rates. 


PRINTING 


PROCURED    FROM 


BACON   &   COMPANY, 


6  QB 


STREET, 


GIVES  GOOD   SATISFACTION  IN  QUALITY  AND    PRICE. 


They    Print    "THE    OVERLAND:1 


GRAND  *  OPENING 


O 


JOR  POHRIM, 

THE  TAILOR 

« 

I    an  immense  stock  of  fine  Spring  and  Summer  Goods,  such  as  has  never  been  exhi- 
bited on  this  coast.     Fine  tailoring  at  moderate  prices. 
Elegant  Business  Suits  made  to  order  from  .......................  $25  oo 

Stylish  Pants  made  to  order  from  ...............................      6  oo 

Fine  Silk-Lined  Overcoats  made  to  order  from  ....................    25  oo 

Stylish  English  Walking  Suits  made  to  order  from  .................  _  30  oo 

Fine  French  Pique  and  Beaver  Suits  made  to  order  from  ...........   40  oo 

And  all  other  garments  in  like  proportion. 

These  are  prices  never  offered  before.      All  garments  made  by  first-class  mechanics. 
Perfect  fit,  best  of  trimmings  and  workmanship  guaranteed,  or  no  sale. 


JOE   POEim.  The  Tailor, 


1 
MONTGOMERY  STREET,        -        7*4  MARKET  STREET, 

ii  10  and   ma  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN    KRANCISCO.= 


BRANCH    STORES, 

141  and  143  South  Spring  Street,  Bryson  and  Bonbreck  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

600  J  Street,  corner  Sixth,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

105,  107  and  109  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

1828  Mariposa  Street,  under  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Fresno,  Cal. 

1021  and  1023  Fourth  Street,  San   Diego,  Cal. 

73  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


These  wheels  are  designed  for  all  purposes  where 
limited  quantities  of  water  and  high  heads 

are   utilized, 
and  are  guar- 
anteed to  give 
more    power 
with   less  wa- 
ter than  any  other 
wheel  made. 

Estimates     furnished    on 
application,  for  wheels  specially 
built   and    adapted   to   suit   any 
/particular  case.     Fine  illustrated 
catalogue  sent  free.    Address  the  Manufacturers, 


JAMES  LEFFELKO.,!§PRJ 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

110  LIBERTY  ST.,  N.  Y., 


W.  FELMEB,  President. 


Ai  ROLLINS,  Secretary. 


Telephone  No.  778. 

The  Filmer-Rollins  Electrotype  Co, 

Manufacturers  of 

Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Plates, 

Including  Composition. 

Bookbinders'  and  Soapmalcers'  Stamps 

EOUTINQ  FOB  ENGRAVERS. 

414    SACRAMENTO    STREET, 

Bet.  Sansome  and  Battery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OVEB  6,000  PATTERN  OUTS  ON  HAND. 

COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVED 

WEDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 


STEEL  PLATE  BUSINESS  CARDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

C.  S.  CROSSLEY, 
219    BUSH    STREET, 


Take  Elevator. 


Fifth  Floor. 


ST.  JAMES  HOTEL 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TYLER   BEACH,    PROPRIETOR. 
AMERICAN  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  $2.50  per  Day, 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  Depot  on  arrival  of  all  Trains. 


P.  O.  Box  lt>99.  Established  In  1852 

ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

Wrapping  Papers,  Paper  Bags,  Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 

232,  233  and  226  Front  Street,         San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURN 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS     FOR     C.     B.     PAUL'S     FILES. 


of  the 


AND  LOCK  CO. 


Fire  and  Bnrijlar-Proof  Safe*,  Bank.  Vault*  and 
Fronts,  Time  I-,ock»,  Jail  Cell*,  Etc. 

Second-hand  Safes  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  and  Safe* 
sold  on  Instiillments.   Correspondence  solicited. 

411  &  413  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"One  Swallow  does  not  make  a  Spring,"  but  one 
cake  of  Sapolio  will  divide  the  labor  of  a  Spring- 
cleaning  by  two. 

"Tis  nonsense  to  rub,  and  scrub,  and  scour,  without 
Sapolio.    You   must  get  the  house  clean,   but  why 
ild    you  do    it   the    hardest    way?      'Twill    be    easy   if   you    do    it    with 
Sapolio. 

SOME  HOUSEHOLD  USES. 


re  Rust. 
T.>  Polish  Knives. 

To  Renew  Oil-Cloth. 
;tt-n   Metals. 
To  \Va-ih  Out  Sinks. 

To  Scour  Kettles. 


To  Scrub  Floors. 

To  Renovate  Paint. 

To  Scour  Bath  Tubs. 
To  Whiten  Marble. 

To  Clean  Dishes. 

To  Remove  Stains. 


BURKE! 


GAUNTLET:  BRAND 

•"""SPICES 
MUSTARD. 

SOLO  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES. 

Onmrmnteed  abnolatcly  pure,  art  warranted  to  excel 
•U  oUjen  in  strength,  richneaa,  flavor  and  cleanliness. 


TO    CURE 

PILES 

BLIND,  BLEEDING  OR  ITCHING, 


USE 


Dr.  A.  M.  COLLINS,  Cameron,  Mo.:  "I 
have  long  known  its  value  in  bleeding  Piles. 
It  is  the  prince  of  remedies  in  all  forms  of 
Hemorrhoids." 

GOTTHELF  PACH,  New  York  City:  "I 
have  found  your  Pond's  Extract  and  Oint- 
ment combined  a  most  effective  remedy  for 
severe  cases  of  bleeding  Piles." 

W.  H.  FAULKNER,  M.  D.,  Walden,  N.  Y.: 
'Pond's  Extract  excels  anything  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  used  for  Neuralgia,  Bleed- 
ing Piles  and  Hemorrhages." 

MRS.  EMMA  HILL,  169  West  N.  Y.  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.:  "I  have  suffered  so  in- 
tensely (from  Piles)  that  I  wanted  to  com- 
mit suicide,  but  thanks  to  your  medicine 
I  am  cured." 

MULTITUDES  BEAR  SIMILAR  TESTIMON    . 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.    Beware  of  imit»  tions.    See 
landscape  trade  mirk  on  buff  bottle  wrapper. 

Pond's  Extract  C).,  76  5th  Aye.,  New  York. 


p?pmcr$ 


CREAM 


AKlK 


i or  Micro 
•i  sr.-itt-s 
I  nivprsi- 

!l'-altliful.     Or.  I'rli-c's 
i    ViiiiiMiiiiii.  Lime  or 


3    f 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W.  BAKER  &Co.'s 
Breakfast 
Gocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well 
as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


WONDER!     WONDER! 

—LADIES  CALL  AT  THE— 

WONDER  HAT,  FLOWEfl  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

2  -\    MARKKT  STRKET,  S.  K. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK,  NEWEST  SJYLES  AND   THE   LOWEST 
PRICES  of  any  House  on  the  Coast. 


IXTEW    QOCXDS 


T3.A/Y. 


The  Leading   Pacific   Coast   Company, 


ASSETS, 


5 


M 

INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


HOME  OFFICE,  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  S.  W.  CORNER   CALIFORNIA  AND   SANSOME   STS. 

Francisco. 

~ar"AC'ENTS  THROLFGHOUT  THE   UNITED    STATES.  "^B 


)KKEEPING,  SHORTHAND, 

ENGLISH   BRANCHES 
EGRAPHY,    PENMANSHIP, 
IODERN  LANGUAGES,  Etc. 

Y    AND    EVENING    SESSIO 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIP,  $1 

NO   VACATIONS. 

Ladies    Admitted    to    All   Departrfl 
Send  for  "  folleije  Review." 

T         A         Dr~\DIMO/-\M         HH       A  DnrreiH 


VOL.  XV,  No.  90. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


THE 


Overland  Monthly 


JUNE,    1890. 


CONTENTS  : 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  NUMBER, 


SOCIAL  TRANSFORMATION.    Bernard  Moses 561 

THE  ETHICS  OF  NATIONALISM.  Geraldine  Mey- 
rick 566 

FARMING  IN  THE  YEAR  2000.     Edward  Berwick.  .569 

UTOPIAS  oi-  THE  PAST  COMPARED  WITH  THE  THE- 
ORIES OF  BELLAMY.  H.  P.  Peebles 574 

THE  FUTURE  OF  INDUSTRIALISM.  Harry  W. 

Cadman 577 

A  HERO  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  John 
Henry  Barnabas 592 

PICTURES  OUT  OF  THE  FUTURE.     Emil  Pohli 606 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  UTOPIA 

IF  IT  WERE  COME.     Francis  E.  Sheldon 

THE  LAST  SINNER.   H.  Elton  Smith 619 

"  A  FIFTH  SHALL  CLOSE  THE  DRAMA  WITH 

DAY."   M.   W.  Skint/ .  .628 

LOOKING  BACKWARD  IN  PERU.    John  S.  Hittell.  .630 

Charles  S.  Greene 639 

IN  THE  YEAR  '26.    Pauline  Cars/en  Curtis 

NATIONALISM  IN  CALIFORNIA.  /•"./.  Vassault. .  .659 
CORPORATIONS,  TRUSTS,  CAPITAL  AND  LAISOR.  1.662 
ETr 666 

Judge  Field  and  Colonel  Waite. 


The  Overland  Monthly  Company, 

San  Francisco:  420  Montgomery  Street. 

The  Pacific  Coast :  San  Francisco  News  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago  :  The  American  News  Co. — London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

[Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter.    Yearly  Subscription,  $4.00.] 


ENDORSED 


ARPAD  HARASZTHY  &  CO. 


Producers, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


«.t-iifral  Ajfencies: 

HEW  YORK:   PARK  \  TII.K<>RI>,  917  Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA:     !-.    1'.    DII.I.I.V   &    Co.,    25    North 

CHICAGO  :  -  Co.,  no  Madison  St. 

ST.  PAUL:   <  .  JKVNE  &  Co.,  114  K-  Third  St. 
CINCINNATI  :  Tin:  ]own  K.  PEEBLES'  SONS  Co.,  73 

DETROIT:  M<  MII.LAN  &  Co.,  131  Woodard 

one. 
HONOLULU:   II  AMU  OK. 


HENRY  VIZETELLY,  ESQ. 


(WINE  EXPERT,) 

Author,  and  Juror  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Expositions  of 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  his  standard  work  on  u  Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  Wines"  Mr.  Vizetdly  says: 

"For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  VIN 
BRUT  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  no  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
liqueur,  which  is  composed  merely  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  fine  old  wine.  A  French  connoisseur 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
effervescence." 
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W.  B.  CHAPMAN, 

SOLE  AGENT   FOR    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 
123    CALIFORNIA   ST. 


For  8»ie  by  all  Firet-ClaM  Wine  Merchants  &  Grocers. 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

GUNS    and    HUNTERS' 

EQUIPMENTS. 

GUNS  LOANED 
to  TOURISTS 

By  the    Month,  Week,    or    Day. 

'GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

KEARHY  STREET,      -     SAM  FRANCISCO. 


KNABE 


surpasses  by  far 
all  other  i  nstru- 
ments  made. 


It  is  a  fact  univer- 
sally conceded  that 
the  K  N  A.  B  E 

PIANOS 

The  purchaser  of  E.  KNABE  PIANO  can  always  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  its  tone,  and  the  solid  elegance  of 
its  manufacture. 

HAINES   BRO'S    PI  AN  OS-celebrated 

for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  dura- 
bility, and  the  preferred  instrument  of  the  world's 
famous  Prima  Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

HARRINGTON    PIANOS-Beautifuiin 

tone,  design  and  finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  embracing 
all  the  latest  improvements. 

GILBERT  PIANOS  —  Instruments  o? 
sterling  merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  arua-Hu 
teed  for  five  years. 

ARANPRDFT  £  On   132  POST  STREET 
.  L.  DANbHUr  I  A  UU.       SAN  FHANC.SCO. 


CABIN  (FIRST-CLASS.) 

2100. . .  .HONOLULU ^  75  00. ... 

.  .TUTUILA 200  00 

..AUCKLAND 20000 

7200. . . . SYDNEY  . ,  200  00. . 


7740....  MELBOURNE  ..  21250. 


STEERAGK 

$  25  00 

100  00 

10000 

100  00 

.10625 


Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers. 

SUBJECT   TO   CHANGE. 

March  9th,  April  6th  and  May  4th,  1889. 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
March  31st.  April  26th.  May  24th. 

MAIL  STEAMERS  

BETWEEN  EXCURSIONS   TO   THE  SANDWICH  ISKANns.—Tbe  splendid 

SAN   FRANCISCO    HONOLULU  30"°  ton  Steamers  ALAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MAK1POSA  and  ZEALANDIA, 

of  this  line,  are  BO  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  vo\  ages 

AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY.  in  them  to  arid  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 

unnecessary, 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that  there  are  no  finer  specimens  if  marine  architecture 
afloat  They  have  the  latest  and  best  Improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  with  every  convenience.  The  dining  saloons, 
social  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc,,  in  finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make  a  trip  on  cue  of 
these  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  expresses  it,  "  like  drifting  towards  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 

T  heclimate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold— from  65  deg.  to 
90  deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $123. 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  Interesting  and  enjoy- 
able trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  ffi^=-  PKOMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC  RESERVATIONS  OF  STA'i  . 
ROOMS  OR  BERTHS. 

C3P"  For  tickets  or  further  information,  call  on  or  address 

COMPANY'S  WHARF.  JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 


Foot  of  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco. 


General  Agent*. 


BAKER    &   HAMILTON, 


AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  "WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE. 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


Short-hand,    Type-writing,    Telegraphy,    Hasiness   Training,    Mechanical    Drawing, 
Commercial   I..si\v,    and  Modern  Languages  our  Specialties. 

For  Circulars,  send  to  I-:.  If.  Heuld  «fe  Co. 


££i-QjjgBfB&£E\£Z£&.  £TrS?JTE£EiS=J=.  E^t=£g 
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Most  Attractive  Seaside  Resort 


IN     THE     WORLD. 


beauliful  loach,  the  picturesque  site  of  the  little  city  itself,  the  enchanting  views 
of  the  lovely  bay  of  Monterey,  and  of  the  foothills,  timber-lined  canons,  sides  and 
summits  of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and  its  happy  cUmatic  conditions,  make  it  the  in- 
approachable all-the-year  resort.  Here  the  resident  of  the  torrid  valleys  of  the  interior, 
of  the  foothills  of  our  Sierra  Nevada,  or  of  any  other  region,  where  the  summer  heat  is 
excessive,  may  find  the  trade  winds  tempered  to  the  most  delightfully  cool  and  bracing 
climate  ;  and  here,  on  the  other  hand,  people  fleeing  from  the  rigors  of  the  dreary  pinch- 
ing months  of  Eastern  winters,  may  dream  away  the  short  days  of  the  year  in  alternating 
sunshine  and  soft,  spring-like  showers. 

Santa  Cruz  has  now  a  population  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  eighty  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  has  two  lines  of  railway  connecting  it  with  that  metropolis.  It 
has  lately  arrived,  by  slow  growth,  at  a  period  of  its  history  when  its  own  people  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  its  worth,  and  the  public  at  large  is  evincing  a  lively  interest  in 
its  future.  Land  values  have  maintained  heretofore  a  slow  pace  in  Santa  Cruz,  but  the 
rin'Vi  nu-nt  in  prices,  inevitable  on  account  of  the  new  era  at  hand  for  this  city,  is  already 
beginning.  The  early  purchaser  will  reap  a  harvest,  or  secure  his  choice  of  a  home  in 
this  gem  of  seaside  places. 


Is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  in  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  we  have  selected  because  of 
its  delightful  situation,  charming  views,  and  reasonable  prices,  and  now  offer  for  sale  in 
handsome  building  lots.  Prices  vary  from  $200  to  $400  each  per  lot,  according  to  location. 
The  h-rms  we  offer  are  one-third  cash,  one-third  in  one  year,  and  one-third  in  two  years. 

•alogues  and  descriptive  printed  matter  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
itors  to  Santa  Cruz  are  requested  to  call  at  our  offce  there,  and  be  driven  to  the 
land. 

Carnafl-Fitzhugh-Hopkins  Co. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DEPARTMENT,  624  Market  Street,  S.  F. 

E.  A.  CRENNAN,  Resident  Manager, 
721  Pacific  Avenue. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANK  &  CO. 


lOJRNITURE 

>^ 

UPHOLSTERY 


New  Designs  and  Colorings  of  Carpets. 
We  call  special  attention  to  our 

Doable  Width  Velvets. 


No  other  make,  English  or  American,  equal  to  them. 


New  Patterns  of  pa^nitctPe,  our  own  styles. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Welch  Folding  Bed. 

Novelties  in  Upholstery  Goods. 


Moderate  Tltfouglioiil!  I  Marked  in  plain  Figure 

W.  &  J.   SLOANK    &    CO. 


Nos.  641—647   Markiet  Street. 


N 


The  Most  Complete  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


3  Hours'  Rail  from 

San  Francisco. 


HOT   SPRINGS 


Hot  Salt  Baths.    Hot  Sulphur  Baths. 
Hot  Mud  Baths. 

r^THE  especial  features  of  Byron  Hot  Springs  are  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  and  Natural 
Hot  Itlud  or  Peat  Baths. 

The  value  of  Salt-water  bathing  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  most  eminent  authorities. 
The  Hot  Mud  Baths  are  given  each  bather  in  separate  vat  Of  Hot  Sulphur  OUS 
Peat. 

The  "  White  Sulphur,"  "  Liver  and  Kidney,"  and  "  Hot  Salt"  Springs  of  drinking 
water  have  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  the  many  cures  effected  by  their  use. 

These  Waters  and  Baths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  Neuralgia, 
Catarrh,  Liver  ami  Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles,  Bright's  Disease,  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  difficulties  arising  from  overeating  or  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  ;  also 
insomnia,  nervous  diseases,  female  complaints,  and  fever  and  ague,  etc.  No  poison  oak  in  vicinity. 

Circulars  sent  to  any  address. 

GEO.  J.  CASANOVA,  Manager, 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS  P.  O.  CALIFORNIA. 


AVIXH  THE  OPENING  OE  THK 

Summer  Season  of  1890, 

The  attention  of  Tourists  and   Pleasure  Seekers 
is  respectfully  called  to 


The  Celebrated  "  Hotel  Del  Monte," 


America's    Famous    Summer   and    Winter    Resort, 

And  the  Most  Elegant  Sea-Side  Establishment  in  the  World.     Open  all  the  Year. 


8£"  THE  REASON ABI.EIVESS  OK  THE  CHARGES  at  Del  Monte,  next  to  its  equability  of 
climate  and  elastic  effects  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  attractions  which  no  other  resort  in  the  world  affords,  causes  the  tourist  to 
marvel  at  the  ne plus  ultra  of  hotel  accommodations.  Indeed,  more  wonder  is  elicited  from  those  who  have  traveled  extensively,  on 
account  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  hotel  charges  at  Del  Monte,  than  from  all  other  things.  TERMS  FOR  BOARD  :  by  the 
day,  $3  and  upward  ;  parlors  from  $i  to  $2.50  per  day  extra  ;  children  in  children's  dining-room,  $2  per  day. 

For  further  information,  address  GEORGE  SCHONEWAI^D,   Manager,   Monterey,  Cal. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FREE. 

If  you  wish  a  home  in  California,  send 
us  your  address,  together  with  this  adver- 
tisement, and  you  will  receive  an  order 
for  full  amount  of  fare  to  San  Francisco, 
payable  on  completion  of  purchase. 

CARNALL-FITZHUGH-HOPKINS  CO. 
624  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PORTABLE  COTTAGES! 


be  seen  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  just  north  of  McAllister  Street. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices,  or  call  on 

R.    It.    DICKINSON, 

215  Sansome  St.,  S.  i  . 


MOTHERS,    READ    THIS. 

Messrs.  Reed  <$••  Carnrick,  Neiu  York: 

DEAR  SIRS  —  My  little  granddaughter  was  seriously  ill  when  but  a  week  old,  and  remained  so  feeble 
for  a  fortnight  that  she  could  not  draw  the  mother's  milk.  Then  began  a  trial  of  "substitutes,"  the  rec- 
ollection of  which  is  distressing.  Milk  and  water  induced  colic  ;  peptonized  milk,  constipation,  that  be- 
came obstinate  ;  more  than  one  celebrated  "  artificial  food  "  was  used  with  similar  and  worse  results. 
She  was  three  months  old,  a  fragile  sufferer  who  required  continual  care,  when  Dr.  Wood  suggested 
"CARNRICK'S  SOLUBLE  FOOD,"  and  gave  me  the  analysis  of  the  preparation.  She  has  now  been  fed 
on  this  for  five  weeks.  It  agrees  with  her  perfectly,  and  has  regulated  bowels  as  well  as  stomach. 

She  is  a  plump,  merry  and  well  baby,  so  unlike  the  pain  -racked  morsel  of  humanity  of  a  month  ago,  that 
I  am,  in  sheer  justice,  constrained  to  subscribe  myself,  gratefully  yours, 

MARION  HARLAND. 

TUFTS'  ARCTIC  SODA  APPARATUS. 


0odk  Sppkfktu^, 


kr^d    Bottling    Outfit^. 


My  contract  with  J.  W.  Tufts,  enables  me  to  sell  Soda  Apparatus,  Generators,  etc.,  at  manufacturer's 
prices,  for  cash  or  installments.  Parties  seeking  information  regarding  this  business  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

54  Second  St.,  San  Francisco.  Q  J.  BlC^f,   SfECI^L 


UGHT  RUNNiN 


,  ANB  'is  Solj>  en  1v,i  MojT 

DR  NOT. 

AO&NOY. 

THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributing  Office  and  City  Salesrooms, 

725   MARKET  STREET,    History   Building,    San   Francisco, 

CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  General  Manager. 

If  y«n  cannot  call,  write,  and  we  will  send  you  full  particulars,  and  also  a  lot  of  beautiful  adver- 

tising matter  worth  having. 


More  than  a  Million 


HOME  Machines  Sold. 


•  ill  make  a  present  of  a  Sewing  Machine  to  any  person  actually  needing  one,  who  is  too 
to  pay  for  it,  and  who  satisfies  us  that  they  are  deserving.     A  certificate  from  the  Associated 
Charities  will  be  sufficient. 


SIMPLE, 
SAFE, 

RELIABLE, 
NO  SMOKE, 

NO  SPARKS, 
NO  DANGER, 


MOST 

ECONOMICAL, 

"tfi^r 
ENTIRELY 

AUTOMATIC, 
REQUIRES 

NO   ENGINEER, 


Oil.    FOR    l-'VEI., 

1,    2.    8    and    4    HORSE-POWER    DEVELOPED    AT    ONLY    NOMINAL    EXPENSE. 

So  simple  that  any  one  can  operate  successfully.  The  most  economical  driving  power  known.  Absolutely  safe  in  every 
particular.  Great  economy  of  space.  Great  saving  of  time.  Gets  up  full  head  of  steam  in  few  minutes.  No  waste 
of  fuel  •«  hen  idle.  Sold  upon  the  fullest  guarantee  possible.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  our  prices. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 


3  AND  5  FRONT  STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


346  N.  MAIN  STREET, 

LOS    ANGELES. 


141   FRONT  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


FOR    BUSINESS    REFERENCE. 


s 

All      .«,     •     •     ,ceiptsbea.  ••  •-  "v^e  Afark. 
PACIFIC  COAST  EDITION  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

REGISTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
104  MARKET  ST.,  3  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

PORTLAND:  TACOMA: 

I06V2  FIRST  ST.,  19  MARKET  BLOCK. 

From  our  Eastern  Offices  we  are  publishing  similar  works 
for  the  whole  United  States. 


Original  in  its  design,  elegant  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
containing  accurate  and  exhaustive  information  gathered  from 
reliable  sources  and  carefully  compiled  in  strictly  alphabetical 
classification,  the  embodiment  of  simplicity,  with  its  cleanly 
pages  giving  the  names  of  the  most  substantial  and  representative 
business  firms  standing  out  in  boldly  prominent  type  of  uniform 
character,  there  being  none  of  the  objectionable  "  insert "  leaves, 
margin,  space  or  corner  cards,  that  are  a  constant  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  users  of  reference  works,  and  stamp  the  majority 
of  local  productions  as  catchpenny  advertising  schemes,  together 
with  the  extensive  circulation  claimed  for  the  work  by  its  pro- 
prietors— the  Register  Publishing  Company — proclaim  it  to  be 
without  doubt  the  most  valuable  reference  work  issued  west  of 
the  Rockies.  That  it  has  secured  a  firm  hold  on  the  patronage  of 
the  business  community  is  an  established  fact,  as  thousands  of 
signatures  in  their  possession  will  attest,  while  it  enjoys  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  press  and  all  who  understand  how  to  consul  t 
its  pages.  The  Pacific  Coast  edition  of  the  "  Mercantile  Reg- 
ister "is  published  in  two  volumes,  alternating  annually,  the 
northern  embracing  every  banking  town  in  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia, Montana,  Oregon,  Washington  and  the  Territories  of  Idaho 
and  Wyoming  ;  the  southern  the  States  of  California,  Colorado 
and  Nevada,  together  with  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
Territories.  There  are  also  five  special  sections  devoted  re- 
spectively to  the  banking,  educational,  insurance,  hotel  and 
newspaper  interests  of  the- coast. 

.S.  F.  Chronicle,  March  2$th,  i&)o. 


A  Few  Points  for  those  who  take  Magazines. 


THK  <  >\  K.I:I.AM.  M»M  HLY,  established  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
8tate,  and  has  won  a  national  reputation  for  itself  and  its  writers.     Bret  Harte  named  THE  OVEK- 
He  explained  with  admirable  foresight  that  the  highways  across  the  Continent  mean  inev- 
itable change  and  growth,  new  cities  and  colonies,  and  greater  industries.     The  name  "OVER 
struck  lii'ii:e  to  the  most  important  fact  of  that  decade,  and  crystallized  it  into  historical  ex- 
pression.    It  is  now  known  far  more  widely  than  many  magazines  of  greater  circulation.     Letters 
and  subscriptions  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  journals  such  as  the  London  Aihenaitm 
•peak  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  best  known  and  greatest  of  American  Magannes." 

Another  point  of  its  success  is  in  the  famous  grizzly  bear  cover.  The  leather-colored  paper 
used  w»»  adopted  by  THE  OVERLAND  before  the  Ailantic  took  a  somewhat  similar  shade  of  cover, 
and  has  always  been  manufactured  expressly  for  the  magazine.  Concerning  the  bear,  Bret  Harte 
wrote  :  "He  is  honest  withal.  Take  him,  if  you  please,  as  the  symbol  of  local  primitive  barbarism. 
In  his  placid  moments  he  has  a  stupid,  good-natured,  gray  tranquility  like  that  of  the  hills  in  mid- 
summer. I  am  satisfied  that  his  unpleasant  habit  of  scalping  with  his  forepaw  is  the  result  of  con- 
tact with  the  degraded  aborgine,  and  the  effect  of  bad  example  on  the  untutored  ursine  mind.' 
"  Fifty  years  hence,  and  he  will  be  extinct  as  the  Dodo  or  the  Dinoris."  The  Springfield  Republican 
lately  said  that  the  old  Atlantic  design,  the  John  Winthrop  head,  and  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 
bear,  were  the  two  best  magazine  designs  in  America. 

THK  OVKKLAND  MONTHLY  studies  and  describes  the  history,  resources,  literature  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  most  characteristic  western  magazine  ever 
published.  Wherever  the  magazine  goes,  it  illustrates  and  describes  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  brings 
settlers  here ;  it  tells  the  world  of  the  resources  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent.  Whoever 
wishes  to  study  the  far  West,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  must  read  THE  OVER- 
i  \M>  Home-seekers  and  investors  read  it.  Lovers  of  new  and  fresh  literature  find  nothing  bet- 
ter than  THE  OVERLAND.  Its  great  support  is  found  at  home,  but  its  circulation  throughout  the 
I'liiu-tl  States  and  in  Europe  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  support  a  magazine.  The  practical  articles, 
recognized  by  all  business  men  as  greatly  advantageous  to  the  community,  are  yet  of  far  less  value 
than  the  articles  which  are  the  expression  of  the  human  interests.  Under  a  new  environment,  the 
literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast  must  be  measured  by  high  standards,  and  it  must  conform  to  the 
l>rmri|.lfsuf  true  literary  art.  The  effort  of  THE  OVERLAND  is  to  bring  together  the  very  best  work 
possible,  believing  that  our  friends  and  readers,  in  California  and  elsewhere,  demand  the  very 
beat,  and  will  take  nothing  less.  So  far  the  results  have  justified  onr  confidence.  In  the  long  run 
no  other  method  can  succeed.  We  propose  to  have  the  best  work  attainable  ;  to  make  the  best 
magazine  that  can  possibly  be  produced  with  the  means  at  our  command. 

Very  few  persons  stop  to  think  how  much  good  the  publication  of  over  twenty-five  thousand 
pages  of  Pacific  Coast  articles  in  magazine  form  has  already  done  for  these  Western  Commonwealths. 
About  276  issues,  and  two  million  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  single  copies  of  THE  OVERLAND 
have  gone  forth  to  the  world.  They  are  in  all  the  great  libraries  of  America,  bound  up  beside  the 
"  Quarterlies  and  Reviews."  They  are  daily  examined  by  students  and  book  makers.  They  are 
in  cabins  of  pioneers,  and  huts  of  fishermen,  and  houses  of  wealth  and  refinement.  They  go  to 
the  Arctic  with  whalers,  and  to  the  tropics  with  the  California  gold  miners.  The  readers  of  THE 
KRLAND  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  States  make  investments  here,  visits  here, 
finally  make  their  homes  here— because  the  magazine  has  steadily  expressed  the  best  thought  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  has  faithfully  described  its  resources. 

[)ne  must  also  consider  the  distribution  of  these  copies.     THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  sub- 
's and  readers  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  in  Natal,  India,  Australia,  Europe,  Japan,  South 
t  is  taken  by  army  posts,  being  a  great  favorite  with  army  men,  because  so  many 
Beers  have  written  for.its  pages.     It  goes  to  naval  stations  and  to  light-house  keepers. 
nd,  wherever  it  goes,  it  illustrates  with  force  and  dignity  the  best  ideas  of  the  great  and  growing 
communities  of  the  western  half  of  the  American  Continent. 


OSCAR  Foss, 


IMPORTER  OP 


Photographic  Amateur  Dry  Plate  Outfits  of 
all  the  best  makirs  a  special'y. 


CAMEEA  BOXES,  LENSES,  BACK  ORCTCD2,  BUBNISHEBS,  DB7 
PLATES,  CHEMICALS,  ALBUMEN  FAPEB,  Etc. 


841  MISSION  STREET, 
NEAR  U.  S.  MINT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE! 

Cor.    MARKET    AND    FRANKLIN. 

Elegant  New  Building,  Magnificent  View  of  the  bay  and  sur- 
rounding hills,  Handsome  Modern  Furniture,  Decorated  and 
Frescoed  throughout  in  the  Newest  Designs,  Hydraulic  Ram 
Klevator,  Fire  Proof  Brick  Walls,  Electric  Bells  and  Fire 
Alarms,  Night  Watchman,  Electric  Indicator  with  stations  in- 
side the  house  and  on  the  street.  Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Ven- 
tilation, Elegant  Parlor,  Smoking,  Billiard,  Reading  and  Din- 
ing Rooms.  Table  and  appointments  are  well  known.  Special 
rates  by  the  month  or  season.  The  ••  Oriel  "  has  no  equal  for  a 
select,  quiet  home.  References  required.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Sandford  , 


GOODYEAR 

Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 


IS  THE  BEST 

THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  RUBBER. 


577  AND  579  MARKET  ST. 


THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

LIFE   AND    ACCIDENT. 

Organized  1868. 

Governed   by  the  stringent  insurance   laws  of  California. 
Stockholders  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  Company. 

Profits  to  Policy-holders  exclusively,  none  to  Stockholders. 

Highest  rates  of  interest  on  its  investments,  meaning  large  dividends. 
Economical  management. 

All  policy  contracts  most  liberal. 

Non-forfeitable  according  to  terms. 

Indisputable  and  unrestricted  as  to  occupation  after  second  year. 
No  restrictions  on  residence  or  travel. 
Absolutely  world-wide. 
Non-forfeitable. 

No  deductions  for  previously  paid  indemnity. 
Dividend  Investment  Policies  combining  investments  with  protection. 

New  Mutual  Investment  Policies  guaranteeing  annual  values  in  plain  figures. 
Accident  Policies  and  Tickets. 

All  claims  Paid  Immediately  after  filing  of  satisfactory  proofs. 

Paid  Policy-holders  and  their  representatives  over  $4,500,000.00. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

418  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 

ESTABLISHED    1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first-class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The    Semi-Weekly     Bulletin   is    the   regular   Weekly 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

The  DAILY  BULLETIN   is   served    by  carriers  in    San  Francisco  and    the   large  towns  of  the   interior  at 

25   cents   per   week. 

/>"////.  &//  mail  or  express,        -        -        per  year,  $6.00 
Weekly  alone,  ,  '  tt  -^.50 

U<ckly,  with  dally  of  Friday,         -  «  2,00 

Paris  of  a  year  in  proportion. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 

San  Francisco  Bulletin   Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


OF      S-A.3ST      FR.A.3STOISCO. 


Dr.  G-eo.  Gr.  Gere, 

•  •  SURGEON  •   • 
Cosmetic  Surgery  a.  Specialty 

Office  Hours,  from  n  A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.     6:30  to  7:30  p.  M. 
Rooms  2,  3,  and  4,  112  Grant  Avenue. 

DR.  F.  CORNWALL, 

Specialist  for  tie  Eye,  Ear  anil  Ttoat, 

112  Grant  Avenue,  (Dupont  St.) 
OFFICE  HOURS:  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BLAKE    BROS., 


SPECIALTIES: 
HIGH  ART  DENTAL  WORK. 

PAINLESS  EXTRACTION  OF  TEETH 
WITH  GAS. 


SURGEON  DENTISTS, 
CHRONICLE  BUILDING, 

Cor.  learn;  &  Market  Sts.,  S.  F. 


JOHN  G.  ILS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FRENCH  COOKING  RANGES, 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Kitchen  and  Bakery  Outfits,  etc. 

Grate  Bars,  Furnace  Doors  and  Castings, 

814-816  KEARNY  ST.,  S.  F. 
Propr'B  Jackson  Foundry. 

S.  F.  COLLATERAL  LOAN  BANK, 

538  KEARNY  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Oal, 

Incorporated,  March  9th,  1888.  Capital  Stock,  $500,000. 

This  is  the  only  Corporation  that  lends  money  on  Silver- 
ware, Jewelry,  Diamonds,  Watches,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and 
all  Personal  Securities.  Low  rates  of  Interest,  Fine  Vaults, 
Everything  Confidential. 

PATENTS ! 

BOONE   &    ACKER, 

Attorneys  and  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

Cor.  BUSH  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The    Overland    Monthly 

than  any  other  publication  in  America. 


more    information 
about  Pacific  Coast  Matters 
SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT. 


The  Most  Comfortable  and  Best  Appointed 

YACHT  "WHITEWING 


Is  now  ready  to  make  Pleasure  Trips, 

HAVING  FULL  ACCOMODATIONS  FOR 

CXiTJBS,  PRIVATE  PARTIES,  and  FAMILIES 

For  Further  Particulars,  send  Postal  to  613  Front  Street. 

CHAS.  CHITTENDEN,  CAPTAIN. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK  &.  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street. 

Factory,  Corner  1  6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QTJEEJST    LILY    SOAP 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.    Washes  without  rubbing, 
and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hour?.    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  wash- 
ing with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF   IMITATIONS. 


C.    H-    STREET    <Sc    CO. 

HEAL     ESTATE     AGENTS, 

Successors  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  Of  CALIFORNIA 

43.0    3vt o INT T Gr o OVEE: n. ~y 

sA-i^J"   mA.^jcisco,    o.A-iij. 

-Oxio     HVUlllon 

§Md  It  cents  tor  M»p  and  description  of  California  and  Colony  Lands  (72  pages).  Land  for  sale  to  rich  or  poor;  in  large  or 
'mmll  tnrU;  on  the  coast  or  In  the  Interior;  valley,  hill,  mountain,  open  timber,  mineral  or  non-mineral  land;  improved  or  un- 
unproTr.l  »i!ti  c,r  witlimit  Irrigation;  suitable  for  stock,  dairy,  grain,  f  ml  t,  or  general  farming;  for  investment  or  actual 
WtUMneat;  fur  each  or  on  Installment*.  Will  show  Government  land. 


An  yoi  iriii  WellinzioD's  Iinproved  Egg  Fcod  for  Poultry  ? 

IF  NOT, 
WHY   NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 

Every  Druggist 

sells  It! 

B.  P.  Wellington,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco, 


8 
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ALFALFA   GRASS, 

CLOVER,  VEGETABLE, 
FRUIT  and  Every 

VARIETY  of  SEEDS. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


SHINN'S    NURSERIES ! 

NON- IRRIGATED  TREES. 


I  offer  for  season  of  1889-90  a  large  stock  of  fine,  healthy 
Trees,  of  all  varieties.     Would  call  especial  attention  to  stock  of 

Muir  and  Other  Peaches, 

I  X  L  and  Nonpareil  Almond, 

French  and  Silver  Prune, 

Blenheim  Apricot, 

Kaghazi  Walnut. 

Oui  locality  is  free  from  the  pest  of  the  orchardist,  San 
Jose  scale;  and  a  guarantee  of  inspection  will  be  furnished  to  all 
wno  may  desire. 

SEND   FOR    PRICES. 

JAMES    SHINN, 

Niles,  Alameda  County,  California. 


MBS.  EMELIE  TBACT  Y.  PABKHUBST. 


<?oast  Ijterary  Bureau. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Literary  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  following  services  : 

1.  The  reading  and  criticism  of  all  kinds  of  manuscript. 

2.  The  revision  for  the  press  of  short  stories,  novels,  poems,  histories,  family  records,  text 

books,  monographs,  etc.,  with  especial  reference  to  their  style  and  arrangement. 

3.  The  translation  of  stories,  scientific  articles  and  references,  from  the  French,   German, 

Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  Russian,  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin. 

4.  The  giving  of  advice  regarding  the  suitable  disposition  of  manuscript.  / 

5.  The  composition  of  original  articles  by  a  corps  of  experienced  writers.     This  embraces 

the  writing  of  poems  for  special  occasions,  letters,  addresses,  memorials,  monographs 
and  short  stories. 

6.  The  writing  of  book  reviews. 

7.  The  furnishing  of  original  illustrations  for  magazine  articles,  in  black  and  white,  as  well 
.  as  in  aquarelle.     Process  work,  comparing  favorably  with  any  done  in  Boston  or  New 

York,  can  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau. 

8.  The  making  of  type-writing  copies  of  manuscript  at  reasonable  rates. 

9.  The  careful  preparation  of  legal  documents. 
10.     The  reading  of  proof. 

1  1  .     The  preparation  of  announcements  for  real  estate  firms,  mercantile  houses  and  summer  resorts. 

All  manuscript  is  to  be  forwarded  prepaid,  and  return  postage  at  letter 
rates  must  be  enclosed. 

Terms  furnished  on  application. 

All  communications  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

Address,  PA  CIFIC  COAST  LITERAR  Y  B  UREA  U, 

1419  Taylor  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

THE  PAGIFIG  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 


Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  is  a  monthly  periodical  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Education  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  every  number 
contains  valuable  suggestions  and  decisions  regarding  the  School  Law  of 
this  State.  It  is  taken  by  every  School  District  in  California,  and  must 
be  preserved  in  the  school  library;  this  makes  it  of  unusual  value  to  ad- 
vertisers who  wish  to  reach  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

SI.5O   PER    YEAR.          PUBLISHERS, 
J.  B.   McCHESNEY,  P.O.Box  2509,  San  Francisco. 

Editor  and  Manager. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


VIirUE,  NEW  YOBS, 


an  iiirx,  crnci  AOT  LIBSAST  FIT- 

TDtOS,  DISXS,  C3AI2C,  ETC. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 

$     e,    BED. 
Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


195  Wafcash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


l»"»end    for    Illustrated.    Catalogues."^! 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 
o?  ALL  KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATIM 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO, 

—SOL*   AGENTS   FOB- 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


UNION   CLUB  BUILDING, 
Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


229  Second  St. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.     Kindergarten  Instruc- 
tor*, Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mu- 
iwing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.      None  but  thoroughly  prepared 
.'  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

'.  IOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points:  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 
-eeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 

well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WtOHBfp»Cn«M« 


la.TCancrFRK 

&^mc 


Tin-  SumiiH  Hill  Company, 

Io.  29  New  Montgomery  Street,  Opposite  Wells, 

Fargo  ft  Co'i  Express  Office,  San  Francisco, 
•end  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  samples  of  work. 


A  Directory  of  Writers. 

The  editor  of  THE  WRITER,  (the  Boston  maga- 
zine for  literary  workers),  is  compiling  "  A  Directory 
of  American  Writers,  Editors,  and  Publishers,  "  which 
will  be  published  soon.  He  has  a  large  list  of  names 
already,  but  will  be  obliged  if  -writers  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  published  within  the  last  five  years 
will  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  be  included  in 
the  book.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind  connected 
with  the  Directory.  Address  : 

THE  WRITER,  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 
•^"If  you  have  never  seen  THE  WRITER,  send  ten  cents  fora 
sample  copy.     Mention  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


Vose  &  Sons'  Pianos. 


-  THEY  COMBINE  - 

KMOGAXCE, 

DURABILITY  3Sas 


PRICES. 


Pia"°  "°W  made  having  the  following  valuable  patents: 
\c   I  ION  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the   Concert 
Grand  Piano. 

CAPO  IXA8TRO  BAR,   which  gives  that  beautiful   singing   quality    so 

wanting  in  other  Upright  Pianos. 

MOP8K  PH.  »OP  PEDAL,  an  absolute  protection  against  mice  getting 
•to  PUIKM  and  making  sad  havoc  with  the  felts. 

BOLDOK  ACCOMMODATING  TERMS  BY 

BENJ.  CURTAZ   &  SON,   Sole  Agents, 

WAREROOM8,  2O  O'FARRELL  ST..   NEAR  MARKET.  8AN   FRANOISCO. 
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SAN    MATEO,    CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Rector. 

SACKETT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 
Homelike  Influences,    combined  -with   firm  Disci- 
pline and  thorough  School  System. 

Prepares  Students  for  College  or  for  business  under  resident 
masters  of  proved  ability.    .[^"Address  for  catalogue, 

D.  P.  SACKETT,  Principal, 
No.  529  HobartSt.,  Oakland,  Gal. 

TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 

SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS  AND  YOUNG   MEN 

PREPARES  FOR 

COLLEGE,    UNIVERSITY,   AND    BUSINESS. 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  SPALDINC,  Rector. 


MISS  LAKE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

1534  SUTTER,  cor.  OCTAVIA. 


For  further  particulars,  address, 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 

FIELD  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

1825  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Address    MRS.  R.  G.  KNOX,  Proprietor,  or  MRS.  W. 
B.  HYDE,  Principal. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  January  gth,  1889. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

Removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of 
Jay  Cooke,  will  begin  its  forty-first  year,  Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  24th.  For  circulars,  apply  to 
Principals,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa. 

Principals.  Resident  Emeriti:  Principal 

Mrss  FRANCES  E.  BENNETT, 
Miss  SYLVIA  J.  EASTMAN.  Miss  H"  A"  DI"^YK. 

MAXWELL  G.  BUGBEE, 
G)    Architect, 

ROOM  15  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

419  CALIF.  STREET,  near  Leidesdorff  CALIFORNIA. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG-    LADIES. 

Thirteenth  Year.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.     Full  Academic  Course.    Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

PRINCIPAL. — 

1036  VALENCIA  STBEET,  SAiX  FRANCISCO 


CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  School 
Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its  services  in  filling 
vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational 
work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and 
sold.  Address, 

MAY  L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN    CHENEY, 

Managers, 

3OO  Post  Street,  Union  Club  Building,          -  San  Francisco,  CaL. 


INCORPORATED   1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

CAPITAL  . $1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 700.000.00 

B1SOTOCES 1500,000.00 

Y1AELY  VOLUM3  OP  BUSINESS. .  225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 

rates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered   Commercial  Bank  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Prank  Y.  McDonald, 


R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cn»hier. 


President. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      •     $1,000,000.00. 
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Sore  Throat 
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Sorenj 


Piles 
Female 
Complaints' 
Rheumatism 

AND  ALL 
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Weak  Lungs 

May  be  insult-  t<>  do  good  service'  through  a 
long  life  by  :i  judicious  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
1 1.  T'ie  signs  of  weakness  are  "short- 
ness of  breath,"  pains  in  the  chest  and  back, 
-ti-nt  cough,  feverishness,  and  raising 
of  liliMNl.  All  or  eitlier  of  these  symptoms 
may  indicate  weak  lungs,  and  should  have 
Immediate  attention. 

"  I  have  l>een  a  life-long  sufferer  from 
weak  lungs  antl,  till  I  used  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  was  scarcely  ever  free  from  a 
cough.  This  medicine  always  relieves  my 
cough  ami  strengthens  my  lungs,  as  no  other 
medicine  ever  did.  I  have  induced  many  of 
my  acquaintances  to  use  the  Pectoral  in 
throat  and  lung  troubles.  It  has  always 
proved  bciienVial,  particularly  so  in  the  cast' 
of  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Z.  A.  Snow,  of  this 
place,  who  was  cured  by  it  of  a  severe 
eough."-Mrs.  L.  l.  cloud.  Henton,  Ark. 

"I  have  had  lung  trouble  for  about  one  year 
ami  have  tried  many  different  remedies,  but 
nothing  docs  me  so  much  good  as  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral.  I  heartily  recommend  this 
medicine. "-Cynthia  Horr,  Harmony,  Me. 
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For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  have  been 
knowledged  by  all  to  be 
The  word 


"LOWELL"  AP- 
PEARS  IN  CAFI- 
TAL  LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 
Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
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The  LOWELL 
INGRAINS  are 

wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit- 
ed  States  Court  de- 
cided  to  be  a  valid 
trade-mark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 

^'^  t'ie  name  °f  'he 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 

stamped  within. 

BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS. 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


These  goods  are  Invariably  full  width,  and  may  be  had  in 
a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  technique  and  coloring 
are  unequalled,  rendering  them  especially  appropriate  for 
artistic  homes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  &.  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
««M  by  all  Drufrgints.    Price  f  1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 
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SOCIAL  TRANSFORMATION.' 


N  an  oc- 
casion 
like  this, 
when 
we  com- 
m  e  m  o- 
rate  the 
founding 
of  the 
U  n  iver- 
sity,  there 

cannot  but  arise  questions  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  educational  forces  to  mod- 
ify the  individual  man  and  to  trans- 
form human  society.  This  inquiry  ap- 
pears now  especially  urgent,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  assumption  of  the 
unchangeableness  of  human  nature  and 
the  motives  of  human  conduct  is  often 
used  as  a  conclusive  argument  against 
proposed  social  changes.  This  assump- 
tion is  urged  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of 
radical  reformers,  as  if  it  answered  com- 
pletely their  claims  and  closed  forever 
the  controversy.  We  meet,  for  example, 
the  projects  of  the  socialists,  or  of  the 
collectiveists  of  whatever  sort,  with  the 

1  This  address  was  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  Charter  Day,  March 
22,  1890. 


confident  assertion  that  such  projects 
cannot  be  realized,  because  they  presume 
human  beings  different  from  the  men 
and  women  of  existing  society  ;  the  va- 
lidity of  the  argument  clearly  depending 
on  the  truthof  the  unproved  propositionr 
that  effective  human  nature,  or  the  de- 
terminative proclivity  of  man,  remains 
the  same  under  all  the  varying  social 
forces  which  mark  the  vicissitudes  of 
progress  from  savageism  to  civilization. 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  denied  that  all 
the  faculties  of  a  man  in  any  given  stage 
of  civilization  are  potentially  present  in 
any  other  member  of  the  same  race  in  a 
lower  stage  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  potential  similarity  that  the  impuls- 
es which  determine  actual  conduct  are 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Even  if  we 
accept  as  a  fact,  that  all  the  qualities  of 
the  philanthropist  existed  potentially  in 
his  savage  ancestor,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  one  was  most  power- 
fully impelled  to  the  cruel  mutilations 
which  attended  primitive  warfare,  while 
the  other  finds  himself  moved  by  an 
equal  force  to  minister  to  those  who 
suffer.  Education,  defined  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  influences  which  make  for 
enlightenment,  may  not  produce  an  en- 
tirely new  race  of  beings,  but  it  may 
transform  the  members  of  the  existing 
race,  by  developing  certain  faculties  and 
starving  others,  to  the  extent  of  produ- 
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cing  an  entirely  new  bias,  and  making 
inevitable  a  new  line  of  practical  action. 
In  this  re-anl  the  development  of  spir- 
itual faculties  corresponds  with  the  evo- 
lution <.f  physical  organs.  In  the  case 
,  certain  line  of  action  is 
natural,  and  it  is  determined  by  the  state 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  by  the  dominance 
of  faculties  whose  normal  practical  ex- 
is  the  line  of  action  manifest. 
In  the  case  of  the  civilized  man  a  certain 
other  line  of  action  is  natural,  and  is  de- 
termined by  the  dominance  of  other  fac- 
ulties whose  normal  practical  expression 
i.k-ly  different  from  the  conduct 
of  the  savage. 

If  there  had  been  presented  to  the 
minds  of  our  primitive  ancestors  the 
plan  of  a  society  like  that  in  which  we 
now  live,  they  would  have  replied,  as  we 
now  reply  to  the  socialists,  that  it  could 
not  be  realized,  because  it  presumed 
human  beings  different  from  the  men 
and  women  of  the  society  then  existing. 
If  there  had  been  presented  to  the  mind 
of  the  mediaeval  feudal  lord  or  vassal  a 
scheme  of  social  order  like  that  of  the 
I'nited  States  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  resting  on  individualism  and 
personal  independence,  and  rejecting 
the  mutual  obligations  of  protection  and 
subordination  of  the  feudal  age,  it  would 
have  been  condemned  as  an  unqualified 
Utopia,  because  human  beings  as  known 
at  that  time  did  not  possess  the  qualities 
requisite  for  its  realization.  But  from 
age  to  age,  society,  in  spite  of  adverse 
prophecy,  has  brought  forth  from  within 
itself  such  men  and  women  as  to  make 
possible  a  new  and  higher  phase  of  social 
•nee.  And  more  than  this,  from 
to  age  each  step  in  the  onward 
movement  has  been  attended  by  the 
;>tance  of  new  principles  and  new 
methods  fordetermining  social  relations, 
resulting  practically  in  new  forms  of 
ty. 

Take,  as  a  single  illustration,  the  de- 
termination of  the  relation  between 


master  and  workman.  In  the  earlier 
phases  of  civilization  this  relation  was 
fixed  by  the  decision  of  the  superior 
and  theacquiescence'of  the  subordinate. 
Under  the  complete  superiority  of  the 
master,  the  workman  was  a  slave,  and 
was  immediately  dependent  on  his  supe- 
rior, not  only  for  his  food  and  clothing, 
but  also  for  the  privilege  of  life.  Later, 
the  master's  power  to  punish  capitally 
fell  away  to  the  state ;  and  thus  in  the 
course  of  time,  one  by  one  his  acknowl- 
edged prerogatives  were  cut  off,  until  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  enlight- 
ened society,  the  workman  stood  as  a 
free  man  in  relation  to  his  employer. 
But  the  relation  between  them  still  con- 
tinued to  be  personal,  and  the  workman 
relied  somewhat  on  his  master's  good 
will  and  sense  of  duty,  while  the  em- 
ployer still  acknowledged  certain  moral 
obligations  towards  his  employes.  He 
still  considered  that  his  position  involved 
something  more  than  the  pecuniary  ob- 
ligations of  a  specific  contract.  Then 
followed  the  great  industrial  revolution 
of  our  time,  introducing  the  transition 
from  personal  to  corporate  industry. 
The  confidential  personal  relation  be- 
tween employer  and  employes  passed 
away  ;  the  two  parties  became  organized 
and  arrayed  in  hostile  ranks,  and  settled 
upon  a  free-handed  conflict  as  a  means 
of  determining  their  mutual  relations. 

This  method  of  determining  certain 
vital  social  relations  represents  the  wid- 
est possible  departure  from  mediaeval 
practice,  and  stands  as  the  latest  achieve- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by  enlightened  nations.  But  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  necessarily  the 
ultimate  method  of  determining  private 
relations,  any  more  than  the  holding  of 
vast  armies,  as  in  modern  Europe,  is  the 
ultimate  method  of  maintaining  inter- 
national relations.  Within  the  field  of 
industry,  however,  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  conflict  is  practically  uni- 
versal ;  and  in  politics,  the  progress  from 
absolutism  to  democracy  is  an  advance 
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towards  a  condition  in  which  political 
determinations  are  reached  by  a  similar 
resort  to  conflict. 

Jf,  now,  we  compare  a  society  in  which 
conclusions  are  reached  through  conflict, 
with  one  in  which  all  social  relations 
were  determined  by  the  independent 
decision  of  a  permanent  superior,  we 
shall  find  that  a  new  social  form  has 
appeared  in  the  world.  Under  the  new 
order,  persons  seeking  what  they  feel 
to  be  their  due,  refuse  to  trust  their  af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  a  superior.  They 
decline  to  accept  the  superior's  sense  of 
duty  as  a  sufficient  guarantee.  On  the 
contrary,  they  hold  that  the  history  of 
trusts  betrayed,  of  class  oppressed  by 
class,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the 
unaided  sense  of  duty,  as  it  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  men,  has  been  inadequate 
to  determine  and  preserve  among  them 
their  proper  relations.  Laborers  do  not 
believe  that  their  employers  will  accord 
to  them  their  deserts,  unless  some  other 
force  than  the  sense  of  duty  is  made  to 
operate  on  the  minds  of  the  employers. 
The  members  of  a  body  politic,  by  cen- 
turies of  painful  experience,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  political  supe- 
rior, independent  of  those  in  subjection 
to  it,  needs  some  other  guiding  force 
than  duty  to  keep  its  action  consistently 
advantageous  to  the  subjects.  This 
lack  of  confidence  into  which  enlight- 
ened society  has  drifted,  does  not  imply 
a  rejection  of  the  ethical  sentiment  as  a 
force  in  character  ;  but  it  indicates  that 
in  an  earlier  form  of  society  the  ethical 
sentiment  was  relied  upon  to  determine 
certain  relations  between  persons,  which 
it  is  now  entirely  inadequate  to  deter- 
mine, and  that  consequently  resort  has 
been  had  to  another  method.  Thus, 
while  generations  have  been  looking 
forward  to  an  age  of  universal  peace, 
modern  society  in  its  actual  growth  has 
been  marked  by  a  more  and  more  exten- 
sive application  of  the  principle  of  war. 

But  of  this  latest  form  of  society,  pre- 
ceding ages  had  no  clear  conception. 


The  men  of  those  earlier  times  looked 
towards  the  age  in  which  we  stand  as  we 
look  towards  the  future.  Our  social  or- 
ganization may,  perhaps,  have  appeared 
in  distant  vision  to  some  ancient  Utopian 
dreamer,  but  it  did  not  stand  in  the  mind 
of  a  nation  as  the  clearly  conscious  end 
of  public  striving.  Nor  has  any  age  been 
able  to  foresee  the  character  of  the  soci 
ety  which  was  to  mark  the  following  age, 
and  to  produce  which  its  labor  has  been 
spent.  The  supreme  educational  efforts 
of  each  age  are  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  qualities,  both  in  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  in  the  social  organism, 
as  to  issue  later  in  a  form  of  society 
which  no  one  has  clearly  foreseen. 

It  is  possible  to  know  something  of 
the  immediate  results  of  certain  intel- 
lectual forces  and  lines  of  teaching ;  we 
know  some  of  the  more  marked  charac- 
teristics of  a  race ;  we  may  have  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
different  lands  ;  but  so  complex  is  the 
problem  produced  by  the  union  of  these 
factors,  so  incalculable  are  the  possibili- 
ties of  their  different  combinations,  that 
it  is  as  yet  beyond  the  power  of  human 
knowledge  to  predict  the  nature  of  the 
society  that  is  to  be.  Herein  all  social 
sciences  show  how  imperfect  is  their 
development :  they  are  able  to  predict 
only  general  tendencies,  but  not  definite 
quality  ;  and  in  the  baffling  complexity 
of  their  data  is  manifest  the  reason  of 
their  imperfection.  However  much  we 
may  know  of  past  social  experience,  and 
however  keen  may  be  our  scientific  vis- 
ion, we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
positive  affirmation  whatsoever  concern- 
ing the  form  and  quality  of  future  soci- 
ety. What  lies  beyond  the  present  is  a 
field  forthe  creation  of  ideals.  In  this  field 
has  ranged  the  constructive  imagination 
of  utopists  of  all  ages.  Plato,  Campanel- 
la,  More,  and  Bellamy  have  given  expres- 
sion to  their  ideals  and  thus  made  them 
remembered.  But  they  are  peculiar  and 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  world  only 
in  that  they  have  elaborately  described 
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their  ideals  of  society.  Every  man  of 
active  intelligence  carries  in  his  mind  a 
mon  complete  Utopia.  It  may 

be  a  scheme  of  socialism,  or  a  scheme 
of  anarchism,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  his 
sacred  possession.  We  construct  our 
ideals  in  the  realm  of  religion  and  the 
future  life,  and  demand  toleration  in 
their  advocacy ;  in  the  statement  and 
advocacy  of  our  social  ideals  we  like- 
claim  a  guarantee  of  liberty ;  and  in 
both  cases  it  is  found  expedient  to  grant 
the  claim,  since  otherwise  we  are  com- 
pelled to  test  one  ideal  by  the  criterion 
i other,  or  condemn  a  certain  ideal 
society,  because  it  is  at  variance  with  a 
present  reality.  This  last  is  the  con- 
st ive  course  of  the  barbarian,  who 
can  rise  to  the  conception  of  no  other 
form  of  life  than  that  which  he  has  ex- 
perienced in  his  own  brief  existence. 
Hut  standing  in  the  clearer  light  of  this 
latest  generation,  looking  back  over 
thirty  centuries  of  human  history,  be- 
holding the  wreck  of  social  forms  and 
institutions  once  believed  to  be  eternal, 
we  read,  in  the  ruins  of  what  has  been, 
the  doom  of  that  which  is  ;  and  with  all 
the  force  of  imagination,  reach  after 
ideals  as  working  models  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  higher  organiza- 
tion, when  the  present  system  shall  fail. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  are  able 
to  sec  that  all  the  evidence  of  history 
tends  to  show  the  transitory  character 
of  human  institutions ;  that  age  after 
in  the  course  of  progress,  one  form 
of  society  has  succeeded  another  ;  and 
that  whenever  the  qualities  of  men  as 
they  have  appeared  in  one  age  seemed 
to  prevent  proposed  reforms,  the  forces 
which  make  for  civilization  have  engen- 
dered other  qualities  and  made  possible 
the  realization  of  the  plan  conceived. 
The  insignificance,  then,  of  all  limitations 
on  social  reorganization  derived  from 
what  human  nature  seems  to  be  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  past  conduct,  sug- 
gests how  vast  is  the  field  of  legitimate 
action  open  to  the  makers  of  Utopias. 
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Every  reform,  however  sweeping,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
Utopia,  and  has  its  beginning  somewhere 
in  the  thought  of  an  individual  mind. 
When  this  thought  has  been  made  known 
and  adopted,  it  obtains  a  real  existence 
in  an  institution  or  in  institutions. 

The  makers  and  advocates  of  Utopias 
appear,  therefore,  as  the  direct  factors  of 
social  progress.  Their  numbers  are  at 
once  a  sign  of  intellectual  activity  and  a 
hopeful  promise  of  the  future.  The  great 
socialistic  Utopia,  which  has  given  char- 
acter to  much  of  the  thought  and  legisla- 
tion of  this  country,  has  had  its  origin  and 
vigorous  support  in  the  German  centers 
of  the  most  profound  learning  of  the  age, 
while  the  stagnant  societies  of  the  world 
have  remained  in  dumb  indifference  to 
everything  but  the  reality  around  them. 
And  that  other  conspicuous  Utopia  of 
this  century,  called  the  laissez-faire 
scheme  of  government,  is  of  at  least  re- 
spectable intellectual  origin. 

If  the  utopists  protest  against  an  exist- 
ing order  of  society,  it  is  not  because 
they  conceive  of  it  as  thoroughly  bad,  but 
because  it  appears  below  the  standard 
set  by  the  revelations  of  their  optimistic 
vision.  The  utopists  are  not  destroyers, 
but  creators  of  institutions.  Their  spe- 
cial service  in  behalf  of  civilization  con- 
sists in  presenting  ideals,  to  be  striven 
for  in  practical  action.  Whoever  would 
beat  the  rough  metal  into  the  parts  of  an 
efficient  machine,  must  work  after  a 
model  which  his  mind  grasps  as  the  aim 
of  his  efforts.  Whoever  would  build  new 
institutions  in  society  must  take  as  his 
model  some  ideal  creation  ;  and  he  builds 
as  the  mechanic  builds,  by  adapting 
means  to  ends.  But  in  healthy  social 
progress,  the  movement  is  towards  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  which  is  not  the 
product  of  a  single  mind,  but  the  product 
of  the  common  action  of  many  construct- 
ive intelligences  bearing  upon  one  gen- 
eral end.  To  criticize,  to  trim,  to  bring 
into  harmony  a  multitude  of  individual 
conceptions,  and  to  mold  out  of  all  a 
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common  ideal  worthy  of  the  united  ef- 
forts of  a  nation, — this  is  the  end  and  rea- 
son of  all  public  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion. 

At  this  point  is  revealed  the  mission 
of  university  instruction  in  relation  to 
the  progress  of  society.  In  the  simplest 
phrase,  it  is  to  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  youth,  of  high  ideals. 
In  history  may  be  found  knowledge  to 
prevent  making  again  experiments  once 
tried  and  rejected  ;  in  ancient  literature, 
an  appeal  to  simplicity  ;  in  Grecian  art, 
a  corrective  of  barbarian  vulgarity  ;  and 
in  science,  a  powerful  stimulus  to  truth- 
fulness and  intellectual  honesty.  Let  it 
stand,  as  it  is  set  down  by  authority,  that k 
the  teacher  is  an  utopist  or  a  visionary, 
and  fills  the  minds  of  youth  with  ideals 
nowhere  realized.  If  the  charge  is  true, 
the  fact  is  not  to  his  shame  but  his  glory. 
What  is  low  in  ideals  of  life  has  been 
realized  somewhere  in  the  history  of 


society  ;  what  is  highest  remains  the  as 
yet  unrealized  aim  of  human  aspiration. 
And  it  is  an  important  function  of  aca- 
demic instruction  to  make  the  highest 
ideals  accepted  ;  for  only  through  their 
influence  is  society  moved  to  advance 
beyond  what  it  has  been.  If  it  has  as  a 
goal  merely  an  already  realized  end, 
there  can  be  no  outcome  but  stagnation. 
If  it  were  trumpeted  to  the  world  that  a 
great  university  had  been  established  in 
order  to  teach  young  men  how  to  get  a 
living,  the  judgment  of  high  intelligence 
everywhere  would  be  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  academic  teaching  has  been  ne- 
glected, and  an  incidental  object  made 
supreme.  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat " ; 
and  the  university  exists  to  make  broad- 
er, deeper,  and  fuller  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  to  stimulate  him  to  create 
exalted  social  ideals,  and  to  move  him  to 
seek  their  realization  in  a  higher  and 
progressive  social  existence. 

Bet  nard  Moses. 
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may  seem 
ratherlatein 
the  day  to 
refer  to  that 
already  so 
much  writ- 
ten of  book, 
"Looking 
Bac  kward," 
t  so  many 
dangerous 
tendencies  creep  upon  us  unawares,  that 
when  we  do  manage  to  spy  one  it  be- 
comes an  imperative  duty  to  utter  what 
warning  we  can,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
wearisome. 

.v  I  think  we  may  perceive  such  a 
tendency  very  plainly  exhibited  in 
"Looking  Backward,"  yet  so  far  I  have 
not  found  it  noticed  in  any  of  the  re- 
views and  criticisms  of  that  book.  I  will 
not  venture  to  think  that  I  have  made  an 
nal  discovery,  for  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  read  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  that  extensive  literature,  so  that  for 
aught  I  know  my  view  of  the  subject 
may  be  a  very  general  one;  but  with 
such  danger  before  us,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  re-echoing  a  warning  that  has 
perhaps  long  since  been  sounded  by  a 
stronger  voice  than  mine. 

I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
movements  of  mankind  as  a  whole  to 
judge  toward  what  goal  the  world  is 
tending,  but  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
general  movement  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  towards  materialism  ;  and  I  think 
no  more  striking  illustration  of  such  a 
movement  could  be  found  than  the  pic- 
ture of  the  future  drawn  by  Bellamy. 
He  is  drawing  a  picture  of  improve- 


ments, and  few  will  deny  that  he  has 
shown  us  many  great,  and  yet  wholly 
possible  ones  ;  but  in  what  do  they  con- 
sist ?  So  far  as  I  could  see,  they  deal 
entirely  with  our  material  surroundings ; 
intellectual  and  spiritual  advancement 
ourauthor  has  put  still  farther  off.  In  the 
twentieth  century  men  have,  according 
to  Mr.  Barton's  sermon,  "entered  on  a 
new  phase  of  spiritual  development " ; 
but  certainly  the  people  Bellamy  depicts 
show  a  decrease,  rather  than  an  increase, 
in  spirituality  over  the  present  genera- 
tion. As  for  their  intellectual  life,  I  can 
only  say  that  if  their  mental  powers  have 
at  all  improved,  he  gives  us  no  evidence 
of  the  fact.  However,  it  is  not  to  their 
intellectual  but  to  their  spiritual  stand- 
ing "that  I  wish  to  call  attention  now. 

It  may  be  argued  that  their  higher 
morality,  which  cannot  be  denied,  indi- 
cates a  higher  spirituality ;  but  though 
spirituality  necessarily  includes  moral- 
ity, morality  need  not,  and  very  often 
does  not,  include  spirituality.  We  may 
rigidly  keep  all  the  ten  commandments, 
yet  never  see,  nor  even  imagine,  the 
glory  of  God. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  causes  our 
author  assigns  for  the  increase  of  moral- 
ity. First  of  all,  men  have  at  last  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  they  are  all  brothers, 
and  that  is  certainly  a  great  advance. 
But  when  we  see  hoiv  they  came  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact,  we  find  that  it  was  not 
at  all  a  spiritual  advance.  It  was  not 
because  their  spiritual  eyes  had  been 
opened  ;  it  was  not  because  the  light  of 
love  had  illumined  their  souls  ; — but  be- 
cause they  found  strikes  unprofitable  ; 
because  they  foresaw  that  working  in 
unity,  men  could  have  more  material 
riches  than  when  they  labored  against 
each  other. 

"  It  was  not  till  a  re-arrangement  of 
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the  industrial  and  social  system  on  a 
higher  ethical  basis,  and  for  the  more 
efficient  production  of  wealth,  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  interest,  not  of  one  class, 
but  equally  of  all  classes,  .  .  .  that 
there  was  any  prospect  that  it  should  be 
achieved."1 

And  if  they  do  not  steal,  or  lie,  or 
envy  one  another,  it  is  only  because  they 
have  no  reason  for  so  doing.  As  Mr. 
Barton  preaches  to  them,  "  If  you  would 
see  men  again  the  beasts  of  prey  they 
seemed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  restore  the  old  so- 
cial and  industrial  system,  which  taught 
them  to  view  their  natural  prey  in  their 
fellow-men,  and  find  their  gain  in  the 
loss  of  others."  Probably  he  felt  and 
knew  that  his  hearers  would  feel  that 
such  a  restoration,  such  a  step  backward, 
was  impossible  ;  but  I  think  that  in  that 
sentence  he  very  plainly  admits  that  the 
improvement  was  in  the  environment, 
not  in  the  men  themselves.  The  moral- 
ity that  will  falter  under  any  circum- 
stances, that  will  give  way  before  any 
outside  pressure  whatsoever-,  is  not  spir- 
itual morality. 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  sermon 
we  find  the  following  words  :  " '  What 
shall  I  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  I  be  clothed  ? '  stated  as  a  problem 
beginning  and  ending  in  self,  had  been 
an  anxious  and  an  endless  one.  But 
when  once  it  was  conceived,  not  from 
the  individual  but  the  fraternal  stand- 
point, '  What  shall  we  eat  and  drink,  and 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? '  its 
difficulties  vanished." 

Now  it  is  evident  that  these  people 
had  accomplished  much  good  by  taking 
thought  of  those  things,  —  they  had  ar- 
ranged matters  so  that  there  were  no 
more  starving  or  naked  people,  and 
surely  that  was  a  great  advance :  yet 
Jesus  distinctly  told  his  hearers  they 
were  not  to  take  thought  of  them. 
Could  Jesus  have  meant  people  to  ne- 
glect any  possible  remedies  for  the  suf- 

1  Page  253. 


ferings  he  so  sympathized  with  ?  Surely 
not !  But  he  knew  that,  man  being  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  these  needs  would  al- 
ways present  themselves  before  him  with 
sufficient  force  ;  his  attention  did  not 
need  to.  be  called  to  the  wants  of  the 
body,  but  to  the  wants  of  the  soul.  In 
stating  the  problem  with  a  collective 
pronoun,  instead  of  an  individual  one, 
these  people  had  undoubtedly  done 
well  ;  but  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone  :  he  has  higher  needs  than  that ; 
and,  until  those  needs  are  provided  for, 
he  will  make  much  real  progress. 

Bellamy  evidently  believes  that  world- 
ly prosperity  must  come  first,  that  we 
must  be  well  fed,  and  well  clothed,  be- 
fore we  can  be  holy.  He  makes  his 
preacher  say,  "  For  the  first  time  since 
the  creation  every  man  stood  up  straight 
before  God."  That  were  a  glorious 
thing,  surely  !  But  shall  a  man  dare  to 
"  stand  up  straight  before  God,"  merely 
because  he  is  so  prosperous  that  he  has 
no  temptation  to  steal  or  lie  ?  I  say 
those  people  have  mistaken  morality  for 
God,  and  the  living,  spiritual  God  they 
do  not  know.  There  had  been  more 
hope  for  them  if,  having  at  last  time  to 
spare  from  worldly  cares,  they  had  rec- 
ognized their  spiritual  unworthiness,  and 
humbled  themselves  before  Him  who  is 
not  only  perfect  Righteousness,  but  also 
perfect  Holiness  and  perfect  Love. 

Doubtless  to  those  who  do  not  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  spiritual  life  I 
shall  seem  to  be  writing  sheer  nonsense  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  them  that  I  wish  now  to 
address  myself.  It  is  to  those  who  have 
felt  that  life, — to  those  who  realize  that 
good  as  are  morality  and  justice, — there 
is  yet  something  better  and  higher,  that 
I  now  appeal. 

Shall  we  be  content  to  let  the  world 
improve  materially r,  as  it  surely  will,  and 
yet  grow  no  whit  nearer  to  God  ?  Shall 
the  poor  of  the  world  be  fed  and  clothed, 
and  the  spiritually  poor  still  starve  and 
go  naked  ? 
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If  I  go  to  my  brother  and  say,  ";Here 

;  for  you,  as  a  man,  are  entitled 

to  an  equal  share  with  all  other  men,"  I 

A  ell ;  but  if  I  say,  "  Here  is  not  only 

bread,  which  is  yours  of  right,  but  also 

and  sympathy,  which  I  give  as  a 

•e  gift  unto  you,"  I  do  better. 

Ruskin  has  said,  "There  are  three 
Immaterial  things,  not  only  useful,  but 
ntial  to  life.  No  one  knows  how  to 
live  till  he  has  got  them.  These  are 
Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love"1  Look- 
ing at  these  imaginary  people  of  the 
twentieth  century,  we  see  that  they  do 
possess  the  first  two  of  these  necessities ; 
but  the  admiration  is  of  themselves  and 
their  own  institutions,  and  the  hope  so 
vague  as  to  be  valueless.  As  for  love, 
that  is  love  in  any  of  its  higher  and  bet- 
ter senses,  if  they  possess  it  the  author 
has  nowhere  shown  it  to  us ;  the  sickly 
sentiment  of  Edith,  the  "industrial 
partnership"2  fraternity  of  her  father, 
are  certainly  unworthy  of  the  name. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  again  venture 
to  assert,  at  the  risk  of  exposing  myself 
to  much  adverse  criticism,  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  American  people  is 
towards  materialism.  Even  our  religion 
is  drifting  that  way  ;  and  for  one  preach- 
er who  will  exhort  us  to  holiness,  and 
charity,  and  general  obedience  to  divine 
there  will  be  found  fifty  to  urge  the 
advantages  of  honesty,  and  sobriety,  and 
general  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
state. 


1 "  Fors  ("lavigcra.1 
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As  for  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  spiritualists,  they  are  in  reality  the 
most  material  of  all,  for  they  would  con- 
fine the  spiritual  life  to  material  bodies  ; 
and  believe,  or  feign  to  believe,  that  the 
immortality  which  could  only  be  desir- 
able, or  even  bearable,  in  connection  with 
the  higher  powers  of  man,  is  made  man- 
ifest in  rappings  and  table-turnings,  in 
signs  and  sounds  that  only  appeal  to  our 
lowest  senses. 

And  because  of  this  tendency,  it  be- 
comes the  imperative  duty  of  all  those 
who  do  know  the  higher  life  to  urgently 
insist  on  its  actual  existence,  and  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  call  men's  attention 
to  it.  The  life  itself  cannot  be  described, 
but  by  its  fruits  we  may  know  it.  We 
cannot  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor 
figs  from  thistles  ;  and  the  highest  and 
best  physical  and  intellectual  life  can  not 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  which 
are  holiness  and  charity. 

That  the  vast  improvements  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy has  so  cleverly  portrayed  are  surely 
coming,  I  do  not  doubt.  That  they  may 
be  even  as  near  as  he  has  placed  them, 
I  can  believe.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  will  come,  or  that  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  come,  in  just  the  way  that 
he  indicates.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  that  the  lower  life  should  ad- 
vance faster  than  the  higher  life ;  the 
physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  spirit- 
ual, should  go  forward  hand  in  hand. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  recognize  the  brother- 
hood of  man  ;  it  is  well,  also,  to  remem- 
ber the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Geraldine  Meyrick. 
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'ITH  nerves  unstrung  by  that 
horrent  nightmare,  which 
had  replunged  me  into  the 
cruel  vortex  of  nineteenth 
century  antagonism  and  brutality,  I  cast 
around  for  some  method  of  restoring  my 
usual  equanimity.  An  excursion  into  the 
country  would,  it  appeared  to  me,  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  acting  as  a  nervous 
sedative,  and  of  enabling  me  to  realize 
something  of  the  conditions  of  rural  life 
in  this  year  2000  A.  D. 

Repairing  to  Dr.  Leete's  study,  I  found 
him  busily  conning  those  pages  of  Sto- 
riot's  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
in  which  agriculture  was  discussed. 
Having  expressed  to  him  my  desire,  I 
added,  "  Your  methods  of  distribution 
and  finance  have  proved  so  interesting 
to  me  that  I  long  intensely  to  learn  some- 
thing of  your  performance  of  that  more 
vital  function,  production." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  West,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
"  that  reminds  me  that  I  have  very  much 
wished  to  consult  you  upon  what  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  great  mystery. 
This  history  of  Storiot's  gives  one  to 
understand  that  the  distaste  for  a  far- 
mer's vocation  was  so  great  in  your  nine- 
teenth century  as  to  result  in  an  exodus 
that  left  the  rural  districts  almost  de- 
populated. Can  this  be  true  ?  If  so,  it 
becomes  yet  more  incomprehensible 
when  one  reconstructs  mentally  one  of 
your  overgrown  yet  crowded  cities.  The 
dense  canopies  of  soot  and  impure  gases, 
overhanging  them  like  a  funeral  pall, 
were  themselves  danger-signals,  warning 
the  unwary  that  life's  most  precious  pos- 
session, health,  was  imperiled.  Then  the 
mud  and  dust,  the  squalor  and  malodor- 
ousness,  the  grime  and  filth  of  your  back 
alleys  and  byways,  —  aye,  often  even  of 
your  main  thoroughfares,  —  must  have 


acted  as  repellents  and  nauseants  to  one 
accustomed  to  sweet  country  air.  To 
complete  this  uninviting  catalogue,  one 
must  add  the  deplorably  insanitary  con- 
dition of  your  dwellings.  Why,  Storiot 
actually  affirms  that  the  consort  of 
Queen  Victoria  was  literally  poisoned  in 
Windsor  Castle  by  sewage  miasma ; 
while,  about  the  same  time,  over  one 
hundred  students  of  Princeton  College 
were  attacked  by  typhus  fever  from  a 
similar  cause.  So  late  as  1889  a  Hygie- 
nic Congress,  sitting  in  the  City  of  Paris, 
condemned  77,000  out  of  its  79,000  houses 
as  defective  in  sanitation.  And  this  in 
a  city  vaunting  itself  the  center  of  civil- 
ization, whose  system  of  sewers  was 
world  renowned,  the  pride  of  the  poet 
Hugo.  Presuming  all  this  true,  there 
must  have  been  some  remarkable  fatuity 
to  induce  men  to  migrate  from  the  sweet 
purity  of  God's  '  un-man-stifled  places,'  to 
coop  themselves  in  such  vile  wildernesses 
of  brick." 

"  Though  I  can  refute  nothing  of  your 
historian's  indictment  against  the  abom- 
inations of  our  cities,"  I  replied  dejected- 
ly, "  I  can  perhaps  solve  your  problem  by 
a  reference  to  that  root  of  all  our  nine- 
teenth century  evils,  the  greedy  grab  for 
money.  Money,  if  we  ruin  our  bodies  ! 
Money,  if  we  sell  our  souls  !  Incredible 
and  monstrous  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
there  were  among  our  farming  commun- 
ity the  same  mutual  jealousy,  suspicion, 
and  antagonism  that  embittered  and 
impeded  all  other  walks  of  life  ;  the  same 
blind,  misdirected,  feverish  energy,  un- 
intelligently  over-producing  certain  sta- 
ples, which  had  to  be  sold  at  unremuner- 
ative  prices.  Hence  heavy  labor,  long 
protracted,  often  repulsive  and  even  bru- 
tal, was  compulsory  to  obtain  a  bare 
sustenance.  Some  few  evaded  this  curse 
by  the  successful  substitution  of  the 
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sweat  of  some  one  else's  brow ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  farmer  and  his  family  were 
debarred  from  almost  all  social  recrea- 
aml  precluded  by  excessive  fatigue 
from  mental  culture  at  home.  Add  to 
this  that  his  business  was  the  sport  of 
the  weather,  to  the  inclemencies  of  which 
he  was  often  exposed  ;  that  he  was  har- 

i  by  plagues  innumerable,  beetle  and 

mildew    and  mould,   canker-worm 

and  caterpillar;  and  bled  impartially  by 

:it,  rent-collector,  and  tax-gatherer. 
One  theorist  even  proposed  to  make  land 
bear  the  whole  tax  of  the  nation,  prom- 
a  consequent  millennium." 

Stop,"  said  Doctor  Leete,  "that's 

mation  enough.  You  will  find  our 
farming  as  diametrically  different  to 
that  of  your  nineteenth  century  as  is 
our  storekeeping.  Nothing  you  have  said 
previous  to  this  portrayal  of  the  farm- 

A-OCS  has  so  made  me  realize  how 
dim  were  your  dawnings  of  science.  I 
had  failed  to  remember  that  your  scien- 
tists could  barely  foretell  the  weather  a 
few  hours  ahead,  and  that  your  farmers 
looked  to  birds,  insects,  and  even  trees 
for  intimations  of  hard  winters  or  early 
springs.  Now,  our  meteorologists  fur- 
nish accurate  forecasts  for  the  entire 
and  our  tillers  of  the  soil  shape 
their  course  accordingly.  But  let  us 
continue  our  talk  on  the  road,  where 
both  eve  and  ear  can  be  busy." 

Seating  ourselves  in  a  light,  beauti- 
fully appointed  electric  curricle,  the  doc- 
tor touched  the  ubiquitous  contact  but- 
ton, and  sped  us  rapidly  westward  along 

>;nooth,  broad,  tree-shaded  avenue. 

^in-  the  sinuous  Charles,  with  its 
sculpin-haunted  bridges,  our  road  was 
bordered  on  either  hand  with  an  endless 
succession  of  snuggest  villas,  lawn-be- 
girt and  flower-adorned,  glorious  in  their 
•TV.  the  ideal  of  everything  home- 
ike  and  hospitable.     More  miles  and 
more,  and  the  same  pleasing  vista  still 
charmed  the  eye,  until  I  began  to  think 
that  Boston  must  have  taken  the  Ajner- 

continent.  I  noticed,  however,  that 


the  gardens  were  becoming  more  exten- 
sive, and  occasionally  fairy  palaces  of 
iron  and  glass,  covering  acres  of  ground, 
diversified  the  scene  ;  while  every  few 
miles  magnificent  assembly  halls  reared 
their  inviting  porticos  at  the  roadside. 
In  vain  I  looked  around  for  some  of  the 
old  familiar  waste  places  and  solitudes, 
for  which  my  eyes  seemed  to  long. 

"How  soon,  Doctor  Leete,"  I  asked, 
"  shall  we  reach  your  farming  district  ?  " 

"  You  are  now  in  the  heart  of  it,"  he 
replied. 

Rubbing  my  eyes  to  make  sure  I  was 
awake,  I  stared  at  my  companion  in 
amazement.  Where  were  all  the  shabby 
barns,  the  dilapidated  outbuildings,  pig- 
sties, hen-houses,  calf-sheds,  stables,  the 
malodorous  middens  and  muckheaps, 
inseparable  from  nineteenth  century 
farmsteads  ?  Then  it  flashed  across  me 
that  I  had  seen  neither  sheep  nor  cow, 
—  no,  not  even  a  solitary  hog,  since  I 
awoke  from  my  century's  trance. 

"  You  appear  dazed  !  "  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "  What  is  it  that  strikes  you  as 
specially  wonderful  ? " 

"  Why,  the  absence  of  all  live  stock,  to 
be  sure  !  Where  do  you  keep  your  cows 
and  pigs,  your  horses  and  sheep  ?  Our 
farmers'  chief  business  was  to  provide 
provender  for  his  livestock.  Here  I  see 
no  livestock.  Nothing  but  garden,  gar- 
den, garden ! " 

"  You  don't  see  them  because  we  have 
none !  " 

"  Have  none  ?  Then  whence  came 
that  juicy  cutlet  which  I  had  for  break- 
fast ?  Savory  as  the  fattest  of  fat  veni- 
son fed  on  the  Delectable  Mountains  !  " 

A  smile  wreathed  the  Doctor's  face  as 
he  replied  : 

"It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  so  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  from  one  so  quali- 
fied to  judge.  As  we  never  taste  flesh, 
it  has  been  necessarily  a  doubtful  point 
astowhether  our  edible  fungi  were  really 
superior  to  animal  food.  Your  morning 
meal  was  blood-guiltless  ;  your  juicy  cut- 
let was  but  a  slice  from  an  agaric.  In 
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your  age  one  class  of  savages  was  held 
in  especial  abhorrence.  Your  flesh  crept 
and  your  blood  curdled  as  you  whispered 
the  word  "cannibal,"  even  when  applied 
to  a  sailor,  starvation-crazed  on  mid- 
ocean.  Our  generation  similarly  abhors 
all  flesh-eaters.  But  do  not  suppose  that 
we  affect  any  contempt  for  the  science 
of  cookery,  because  we  eschew  meat. 
Man  is  what  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  edu- 
cation and  environment,  and  food  is  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  that  environment. 
Our  cooks  prepare  purely  vegetable 
dishes,  compared  to  which,  we  opine, 
the  rarest  fleshpots  of  your  Egypt  were 
but  as  carrion.  If  Storiot  is  right,  your 
much  esteemed  fillet  of  beef  had  to  be 
flavored  with  mushrooms,  and  that  high- 
ly valued  dainty  of  the  gourmand,  the 
pate  defoiegras,  depended  for  its  piquan- 
cy on  the  added  aroma  of  a  fungous  tu- 
ber. No  !  the  farmer  of  today,  —  and 
his  name  is  Legion,  agriculture  being 
by  far  the  most  popular  of  all  vocations, 
—performs  none  of  that  repulsive  and 
brutalizing  labor  in  connection  with 
live  stock  which  constituted  farming  in 
your  day.  Growing  and  stacking  huge 
ricks  of  hay,  and  threshing  endless  bush- 
els of  grain,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
horses  and  bullocks,  his  hogs  and  sheep, 
during  winter  ;  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing all  kinds  of  unsavory  fertilizers  ; 
daily  tending  .and  caring  for  his  flocks 
and  herds,  —  made  dp  a  farmer's  life. 
How  needless  was  all  this  labor,  let  the 
stalwart  frames  and  ruddy  countenan- 
ces of  this  generation  witness.  Even  you 
had  the  example  of  Daniel  and  his 
friends,  who,  preferring  a  pulse  diet,  re- 
fused the  king's  meat ;  but  whose  coun- 
tenances were  fairer  and  fatter  in  flesh 
than  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the 
portion  of  the  king's  meat.  I  believe 
also  that  the  nourishing  and  nitrogenous 
bean  was  a  staple  food  of  your  poorer 
Bostonians.  Under  our  improved  die- 
tetic regime,  we  not  only  have  succeed- 
ed in  maintaining  a  population  of  thirty 
from  the  same  acreage  that  on  a  meat  diet 


fed  one,  but  we  have  effectually  banished 
that  demon  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
dyspepsia:  the  demon  that  tortured  the 
body,  embittered  the  soul,  and  enven- 
omed the  pen  of  your  great  master  of 
satire,  Carlyle." 

"But,"  queried  I,  "if  you  thus  elimi- 
nate all  live  stock  from  your  farming, 
system,  how  are  your  fields  and  gardens 
fertilized  ?  " 

The  smile  of  conscious  power  and  ade- 
quate knowledge  again  illumined  the 
Doctor's  visage,  as  he  replied  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  by  that  endless 
natural  supply,  the  refuse  of  cities.  This, 
suitably  deodorized-  by  dry  earth,  is  de- 
livered by  our  pneumatic  transmitters  to 
such  lands  as  need  renewing,  and  there 
distributed  by  electric  carry-alls.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  this  supply  was  in  your 
day  not  only  allowed  to  waste,  but  actual- 
ly discharged  into  your  rivers,  poisoning 
alike  air  and  water ;  while  at  the  same 
time  your  lack  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
put.  you  to  immense  expense  in  the 
mining  and  transportation  of  nitrates. 
These,  by  the  aid  of  our  slave  of  the 
lamp,  electricity,  we  obtain  in  any  quan- 
tity from  that  omnipresent  and  inex- 
haustible nitrogen  mine,  the  atmos- 
phere ;  of  course,  combining  the  nitric 
acid  thence  obtained  with  the  necessary 
bases. 

"This  reminds  me  of  another  labo- 
rious, ever-recurring  piece  of  work,  from 
which  that  same  slave  of  the  lamp  has 
freed  our  agriculturists  ;  the  cutting  and 
cleaving  of  cord-wood  for  heating  the 
wintry  air  of  your  abodes.  Not  only  our 
artificial  light  and  heat,  but  all  the  motive 
power  of  our  machinery  is  supplied  by 
electricity.  Fields  are  plowed,  seeds 
sown,  crops  harvested,  all  by  that  same 
swift  servitor,  whom  your  contempora- 
ries had  but  just  learned  to  harness.  Flu- 
vial and  tidal  forces  furnish  ample  energy 
for  all  purposes  :  so  that  cold  water  lit- 
erally boils  our  kettles,  warms  our  hands, 
and  even  smelts  the  most  refractory 
ores.  You  may  judge  then  how  easy  the 
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farmer's  yoke,  how  light  his  burden  to- 
day ;  especially  when  you  remember 
that  all  anxiety  and  care  as  to  marketing 
his  crops,  or  providing  for  his  family's 
present  and  future,  have  under  our  social 

:n  become  utterly  needless." 
,  on  are,  my  dear  Doctor,  indeed 

ed  above  mortals!"  I  gladly  as- 
sented. "  Hut  you  have  not  yet  by  any 
means  exhausted  Farmer  Hayseed's  cat- 
alogue of  woes.  Tares  sprung  up  and 
choked  his  wheat;  codlin  moth  or  cur- 
culio  rendered  hateful  his  pleasant 
fruits  ;  cut  worm,  wire  worm,  gopher, 
squirrel,  scale  bug,  locust,  and  fly  rav- 
aged his  fields  and  stripped  his  trees, 
robbing  him  of  half  his  due  reward.  If 
your  system  and  science  have  extirpated 
these  I  shall  hail  you  as  victors  indeed." 
"  What  appeared  impossible,  and  was 
impossible  in  your  chaos  of  antagonism," 
replied  the  Doctor,  "  has  become  not 
only  possible,  but  easy,  with  our  system 
of  harmonious  co-operation.  In  your 
day  the  farmer  who,  by  trap  and  poison, 
would  rid  his  fields  of  vermin,  was  check- 
mated by  the  neighbor  who  was  too  lazy 
or  apathetic  to  do  the  like.  The  lazy 
man's  fields  bred  vermin  enough  to  more 
than  restock  the  runs  and  burrows  that 
the  diligent  man  had  emptied.  One 
orchardist  by  endless  vigilance  strove  to 
keep  his  trees  healthy ;  his  neighbor, 
perhaps  out  of  sheer  spite,  neglected 
his  ;  and  scale  bug,  curculio,  or  codlin 
moth  migrated  in  myriads  to  the  vigi- 
lant man's  orchard.  With  weeds  the 
same:  — what  industry  kept  free,  idle- 

reseeded.     Now,  by  united  effort, 

weed  goes  to  seed,  not  a  noxious 
insect  lives  within  our  borders.  Ento- 
mology became  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood that,  by  giving  favorable  environ- 
ment to  certain  predatory  varieties,  the 
noxious  species  were  long  ago  exter- 
minated. We  thus  reap  the  full  reward 
*  our  toil.  Moreover,  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  produce  crops  that  are  unfitted 
for  the  locality.  Distribution  is  so  rapid 
and  easy  that  we  can  utilize  natural 


adaptations  to  the  utmost,  and  thus  re- 
sults a  perfection  not  known  in  your  age. 
This  is  accomplished  the  more  readily 
in  that  our  command  of  chemistry  en- 
sures us  that  needful  supply  of  the 
requisite  fertilizing  ingredients  which 
renders  us  independent  of  soil  constit- 
uents. Add  to  all  these  advantages  an 
abundance  of  competent  labor,  plus  the 
absolute  possession  of  the  unbounded 
and  untiring  energy  of  our  slave  of  the 
lamp,  and  the  horticulture  of  today  has 
been  made  possible." 

Here  the  Doctor  slackened  the  speed 
of  our  curricle,  as  we  neared  one  of  those 
immense  palaces  of  crystal  I  had  pre- 
viously noticed.  Alighting,  we  entered 
a  portico,  tastefully  lit  by  transparent 
mosaics  ;  thence  passed  into  a  glorious 
sylvan  cloister,  extending  all  around  the 
building,  rich  with  the  verdure  of  the 
tropics,  through  which  flashed  the  starry 
wings  of  strange,  bright  birds,  and 
among  whose  arches  echoed  their  war- 
bled melodies. 

"This,"  said  Dr.  Leete,  with  a  glow  of 
pride,  "  is  one  of  our  winter  promenades. 
This  is  the  ornate  fringe  of  the  useful 
center,  devoted  as  you  see  to  such  vege- 
tables as  need  artificial  heat.  Below  is 
a  crypt  allotted  to  the  culture  of  agarics 
and  fungous  tubers,  such  as  delighted 
your  palate  this  morning.  Our  slave  of 
the  lamp  automatically  maintains  the 
required  temperature,  and  in  winter  pro- 
longs the  day  to  the  extent  required  for 
continuous  growth.  So  that  here  we 
fear  not  even  the  Shaksperian  enemies, 
'Winter  and  rough  weather.'  " 

Words  fail  to  picture  the  marvel  of 
horticultural  perfection  on  which  I  gazed. 
Tender  care  and  exquisite  taste  were  dis- 
played everywhere,  as  though  each  plant 
had  been  ranged  by  an  artist. 

The  Docter  read  my  admiring  look, 
and  gave  utterance  to  my  thought. 

"  Yes,  our  gardeners  are  all  artists.  I 
believe  in  the  nineteenth  century  they 
were  not  included  in  that  denomination. 
But  surely  if  to  reproduce  nature  on 
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canvas  be  art,  to  embellish  nature,  which 
is  the  true  gardener's  office,  is  yet  high- 
er art.  And  I  think,  Mr.  West,  you  will 
be  hardly  disposed  to  deny,  after  what 
you  have  seen  today  of  rural  Massachu- 
setts, that  we  have  been  fairly  success- 
ful in  embellishing  nature." 

"  Success  !  Yes,  your  success  to  me 
is  miraculous  !  The  incomprehensible 
part  of  it  to  me  is  where  the  money  —  " 

"Ah,"  broke  in  the  Doctor,  "there 
comes  in  your  old-world  bogey  again  !  It 
was  an  eternal  question  as  to  money  ?  — 
money  ?  —  money  ?  You  want  to  ask 
where  the  means  to  promote  and  carry 
out  such  schemes  are  found.  You  for- 
get how  much  more  rapid  psychical  evo- 
lution is  than  physical.  In  your  century 
a  Harvard  professor  could  say  with  rea- 
son, '  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  hu- 
man race  have  as  yet,  by  thousands  of 
years  of  struggle,  been  partially  eman- 
cipated from  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
brutishness.'  Our  change  of  social  pol- 
ity has  multiplied  that  fraction  many 
fold.  Now  our  people  are  all  emanci- 
pated from  that  vilest  of  slavery!  The 
office  of  brains  nowadays  is  not  to  ag- 
grandize and  exalt  their  fortunate  pos- 
sessor at  the  expense  of  the  debasement 
of  his  fellows.  We  find  our  highest  grat- 
ification in  self-devotion  to  the  uplifting 
of  those  who  are  less  richly  endowed  ; 
and  reap  a  harvest  of  admiration  and 
love  consequent  on  that  only  pious 
course.  Thus  we  have  a  population 
capable  of  the  grandest  achievements  in 
art  or  science ;  a  population  free  from 
all  internal  and  external  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, eager  to  concentrate  thought,  time, 
and  energy  on  such  productive  work  as 
you  have  glanced  at  today.  Usefulness 
is  with  us  the  sole  title  to  nobility.  With 
you  the  typical  'good  fellow'  was  one 
whohad  money,  no  matter  how  acquired, 
that  he  was  ready  to  squander  in  osten- 
tatious idleness  or  profligacy.  For  such 
characters  our  age  finds  neither  name 
nor  place.  Whether  our  methods  be 


happier,  whether  they  result  in  success, 
you  have  now  seen  enough  to  judge." 

The  look  of  admiration  with  which  I 
could  but  behold  the  magnificent  tri- 
umph of  art-aided  nature  before  me  was 
a  sufficiently  eloquent  reply. 

As  we  rode  homewards  I  gathered 
many  further  details  from  Doctor  Leete 
as  to  the  crops  grown  in  different  dis- 
tricts. These,  of  course,  remained  a 
great  deal  as  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Doctor  was  specially  enthusiastic 
over  a  visit  he  had  lately  paid  to  Califor- 
nia, in  his  capacity  of  National  Sanitary 
Inspector.  Fruit  forming  so  large  a 
part  of  the  nation's  sustenance,  it  was 
one  of  his  duties  to  learn  and  teach  the 
newest  and  best  methods  of  its  growth 
and  preservation. 

"  After  your  nineteenth  century  expe- 
rience," said  he,  "you  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  glories  of  that  American 
paradise.  All  your  visions  of  vine  and 
fig  tree,  of  myrtle,  and  palm,  and  orange, 
your  grapes  of  Eshcol  and  clusters  of 
Mamre,  are  belittled  by  the  Edenic  real- 
ity !  Blossom-clad  rose  fields  for  per- 
fume, hills  purpled  with  wealth  of  the 
vine,  terraces  silvered  with  olives,  or 
gold  with  the  orange's  glow,  plains  where 
the  peach  and  the  pear  shared  the  boun- 
teous soil  with  the  prune,  mountain  sides 
where  the  racy  apple  stored  up  the  sun's 
kisses  for  winter.  No  more  dread  of 
drought,  as  in  your  day,  no  more  crying 
of  a  parched  earth  to  a  pitiless  sky,  but 
intelligent  man  working  in  happy  har- 
mony with  bounteous  nature  ;  the  State 
overspread  with  a  network  of  water- 
ways, wealth-bearing,  life-giving,  mak- 
ing even  the  deserts  kind  and  hospitable, 
and  the  barren  hillside  a  fruitful  grove. 
All  this  and  more,  because  man  has, 
after  centuries  of  strife  and  antagonism, 
learned  at  last  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
mutual  help ;  a  lesson  long  taught  him 
by  the  practical  socialism  of  the  ant,  the 
bee,  and  even  of  that  type  of  envenomed 
malice,  the  wasp." 

Edward  Berwick. 
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i*  *Y*  f"»I)l  \  [.descriptions  of  a  social 
state  giving  happiness  to  all, 
dreams  of  a  golden  age,  have 
HM  been  common  since  the  earli- 
est dawn  of  literature.  The  Republic  of 
-  and  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
gave  as  much  happiness  to  the  individual 
be  Twentieth  Century  of  Bellamy. 
Why,  then,  have  the  earlier  dreams 
been  regarded  as  merely  additions  to 
licerature,  while  the  latter  has  stirred 
the  social  fabric  to  its  foundations,  and 
awakened  echoes  of  hope  in  countless 
hearts,  the  reverberations  of  which  will 
never  cease  until  success  crowns  their 
efforts  ?  The  answer  is  simple,  and  to 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  two  former 
pictured  an  ideal  man ;  Bellamy  has 
pictured  an  ideal  state. 

To  form  Plato's  Republic,  men  must 
be  as  gods  ;  to  form  More's  Utopia,  all 
*men  must  be  pure,  honest,  and  animated 
only  with  a  sincere  love  to  their  kind  ; 
to  form  the  social  fabric  of  Bellamy, 
human  nature  remains  the  same,  but  the 
environments  are  changed.  For  in- 
stance, to  form  a  Utopia,  all  men  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  steal ;  in  form- 
ing Bellamy's  state  you  remove  the  temp- 
tation to  steal  by  taking  away  the  motive. 
The  vitality  of  the  one  would  rest  upon 
the  honesty  of  the  individual;  the 
strength  of  the  other  would  depend  upon 
the  good  impulses  of  humanity. 

I  have  yet  to  read  an  article  on  the 
subject  that  did  not  admit  or  imply,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  that  the  theories  of 
Bellamy  may  at  some  future  date  be 
partly  or  entirely  realized.  Some  of  his 
most  bitter  critics  and  opponents  admit 
that  in  the  distant  future  man  may 
change  and  improve,  so  that  society  may 
>n  such  abase.  Such  writers  are 
woefully  mistaken.  The  disciple  of  co- 


operation  does  not  dream  of  changing 
man,  or  think  of  the  quixotic  attempt 
to  vary  human  nature  a  hair's  breadth, 
but  does  hope  to  change  his  surround- 
ings. He  does  not  hope  so  much  to 
reform  the  thief,  as  to  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  steal.  He  does  not  hope 
to  change  the  instincts  of  the  embezzler, 
but  to  leave  nothing  for  him  to  embezzle. 
If  the  Scripture  is  true,  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  evil,  he  would  de- 
molish the  whole  tree  by  grubbing  up  the 
entire  root. 

As  this  is  a  practical  age,  the  whole 
merit  and  attraction  of  the  Bellamy  the- 
ory-rests upon  its  practical  application  to 
society.  Plato  and  More  gave  us  beauti- 
ful dreams.  Men  read  the  Republic 
or  the  Utopia  with  a  sigh  of  regret. 
They  read  Bellamy  with  a  thrill  of  hope, 
and  the  heart  responds  as  if  unseen 
chords  had  been  played  upon. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  average  men  of  society,  aver- 
age in  intellect,  education,  social  and 
financial  position,  would  agree  in  the 
abstract  that  the  co-operative  theory 
would  be  a  vast  improvement  on  the  so- 
cial life  of  today.  Put  the  following  hy- 
pothetical -question  to  any  number  of 
intelligent  men,  who  have  read  the  book 
"  Looking  Backwards  "  : 

"  If  in  some  miraculous  way  you  could 
sleep  fifty  years,  and  awaken  to  con- 
sciousness at  the  end  of  that  period, 
would  you  not  regard  it  a  great  improve- 
ment in  general,  and  do  you  not  think 
the  remainder  of  your  own  life  would  be 
happier,  if  you  found  the  social  system 
resting  on  some  such  foundation  as 
described  by  Bellamy?" 

Is  there  a  doubt  as  to  an  affirmative 
answer  from  most  ?  We  know  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  intelligent 
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men  would  favor  the  idea  in  the  abstract, 
as  we  know  the  average  impulses  of  hu- 
manity favor  happiness  rather  than  mis- 
ery, virtue  rather  than  vice. 

The  practical  deduction  to  draw  from 
this  is,  that  it  is  an  individual  duty  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  system  of  Uni- 
versal Co-operation  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  knowledge  of  the  theory ; 
and  when  every  man  in  this  broad  land 
masters  the  details  of  the  system,  it  will 
be  but  one  step  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete ;  and  the  press,  the  money 
power,  the  allied  strength  of  monopoly, 
cannot  prevent  its  triumph. 

When  men  thoroughly  understand  the 
system  there  will  be  practically  but  one 
broad  obstacle  in  the  way,  that  will  pre- 
vent its  legal  adoption,  —  the  only  one 
in  fact  that  is  retarding  its  progress  to- 
day,—  and  that  is  the  fear  of  the  change 
itself.  Every  man,  from  education  and 
habit,  has  within  his  heart  an  innate 
conservative  element,  a  positive  dread 
of  destroying  any  well  established  cus- 
tom, rule,  or  law  :  no  matter  how  unjust 
his  reason  may  show  him  an  established 
custom  to  be,  the  fact  that  it  is  estab- 
lished causes  him  to  regard  it  as  inevi- 
table. It  is  the  same  feeling  Hamlet 
has  about  death :  we  "rather  bear  the 
ills  we  have,  than  flee  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of."  This  obstacle  will  only 
give  way  to  education  of  the  masses; 
and  if  this  obstacle  is  the  outcome  of 
one  well-known  social  law,  we  can  place 
our  hopes  upon  the  workings  of  another 
social  law  fully  as  important :  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  the  fact  that  when  the 
majority  of  mankind  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  a  wrong,  some  path  will  open 
to  the  right.  Let  the  intellect  of  the 
country  universally  realize  the  justice 
of  co-operation,  and  leaders  will  appear. 

The  social  system  of  competition  be- 
tween individuals  for  the  means  of  ex- 
istence is  one  of  the  relics  of  man's 
primitive  condition,  and  is  the  most 
prominent  brutish  principle  inherited 
by  humanity.  It  was  primarily  adopted 


by  primitive  man,  by  imitating  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  where  the  right  of  one  to 
another's  share  is  exemplified  by  devour- 
ing the  other  if  conducive  to  pleasure  or 
appetite.  It  is  on  a  much  lower  plane 
than  the  rest  of  man's  surroundings. 
By  the  use  of  his  higher  faculties  man 
has  made  wider  the  line  between  him- 
self and  the  brute;  his  arts,  his  sciences, 
his  luxuries  are  the  fruit  of  reason,  but 
his  social  life  (the  most  important  ele- 
ment to  his  happiness)  is  an  inheritance 
of  instinct.  National  Co-operation  is 
the  first  practical  method  given  to  raise 
the  social  life  of  man  to  an  even  plane 
with  his  other  surroundings.  And  the 
ethical  deduction  may  be  given  :  Compe- 
tition is  instinct ;  co-operation  is  reason. 
And  if  for  no  philanthropical  reasons, 
universal  co-operation  is  required  to 
make  the  environments  of  man  symmet- 
rical. The  question  now  is,  competition 
or  co-operation  ;  but  time  may  make  the 
social  problem,  co-operation  or  annihila- 
tion. 

One  of  the  objections  most  frequently 
urged  against  National  Co-operation  is 
that  if  adopted  it  would  bring  the  indi- 
vidual into  closer  relations  with  the  state, 
increase  the  centralizing  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  governing  authorities,  and 
thus  prove  to  be  a  step  backward  toward 
barbarism,  as  the  whole  tendency  of 
modern  development  has  been  to  sepa- 
rate the  individual  from  the  state,  and 
lessen  the  personal  authority  of  govern- 
ment. 

Such  critics  take  a  superficial  view, 
and  overlook  the  important  fact  that  the 
movement  is  essentially  a  social  reform, 
and  its  primary  object  is  to  change  the 
social  relations  from  a  competitive  to  a 
co-operative  base,  and  this  change  must 
first  be  accomplished  before  govern- 
mental action  is  called  into  question. 
Man  creates  the  state,  and  his  social 
system  is  the  weapon  employed  to  fash- 
ion, guide,  and  control  the  government. 
The  state  has  become  more  liberal  in 
proportion  as  man  has  increased  in 
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knowledge  and  the  capacity  to  govern 
himself.     Under  the  feudal  system  an 

>!ute  form  of  government  was  the 
only  one  possible.  An  absolute  mo- 

hichal  head  was  imperatively  de- 
manded, under  which  were  hundreds  of 
other  monarchs  fully  as  absolute,  and 
with  equal  power  over  life  and  limb  of 
their  retainers.  The  injustice  of  feudal- 
ism was  only  made  apparent  after  the 
commons  grew  in  wealth,  intelligence, 
andpower,and  were  able  to  enforce  their 
demands  for  an  appropriate  share  in  the 
affairs  of  state.  It  died  hard,  and  slowly 
dwindled  before  increasing  civilization, 
but  its  funeral  was  finally  celebrated  in 
the  fires  of  the  French  Revolution.  Un- 
der it,  a  republican  form  of  government 
would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  are  but  rel- 
ics of  the  past,  and  exist  only  as  a  last- 
ing example  of  the  power  of  custom. 
Their  utility  departed  when  feudalism 
became  historical,  and  they  exist  as  an 
anachronism  in  present  civilization.  The 
l.ir^e  constabulary  and  military  forces 
maintained  by  each  are  a  marked  proof 
of  their  antagonism  to  the  body  politic. 
Ostensibly  they  are  maintained  to  resist 
foreign  aggression,  but  domestic  rest- 
lessness  is  the  main  cause  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  more  absolute  the  state, 
the  larger  the  domestic  army  employed. 
( 'ould  any  of  their  supporters  affirm  that 
any  absolute  monarch  of  today  could 

v  dismiss  his  military  forces,  and  de- 
pend tor  the  security  of  the  state  upon 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  governed, 
which  is  the  only  safeguard  of  the  Unit- 
'  The  experiment  would  be  re- 

•  by  any  absolute  monarch  or  even 
const  it  utional  sovereign.  What  stronger 
proof  could  be  demanded  as  to  their 
glaring  inconsistency  in  the  civilization 

!ay,  or  what  stronger  proof  that  the 

•1  relations  of  the  present  age  have 

outgrown  the  need  for  absolute  or  even 

hereditary  power  that  feudalism  imper- 

tively  demanded  ?   The  divine  rights  of 

kings  perished  with  the  vows  of  feudal- 


ism, and  became  obsolete  when  chivalry 
passed  into  history.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  invoke  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  pre- 
dict that  before  many  years  a  crowned 
head  will  be  unknown  to  civilization. 
The  present  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  best  known  to  give 
freedom  to  the  individual  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  social  system  of  today,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  feudalism  of  the  past. 
Nor  is  the  change  from  the  individual 
competition  to  universal  co-operation  a 
greater  one  than  the  change  accom- 
plished in  the  destruction  of  feudalism  ; 
although  it  would,  perhaps,  have  a  more 
direct  and  radical  bearing  on  the  affairs 
of  state. 

The  disciples  of  co-operation  are  will- 
ing to  labor  and  to  wait  for  the  Social 
Reform,  confident  that  the  future  stat  e 
will  work  out  its  own  salvation.  To  crit- 
icize the  coming  state,  judging  and  rea- 
soning from  the  social  relations  of  today, 
is  as  absurd  as  it  would  have  been  for 
the  critic  of  the  past  to  have  called  such 
a  form  of  government  as  the  United 
States  impossible,  judging  only  from  the 
social  relations  of  his  day. 

History  teaches  that  every  social  cat- 
aclysm finds  a  master  mind :  whatever 
storm  threatens  the  ship  with  wreck, 
some  strong  hand  from  the  multitude 
grasps  the  helm.  Moses  came  in  re- 
sponse to  the  groans  of  the  Israelites  ; 
Caesar  to  appease  the  spirit  of  Roman 
conquest ;  Cromwell  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  the  British  Commonwealth  ; 
Robespierre  to  glut  the  vengeance  of 
the  French  peasantry  ;  Washington  to 
fulfill  the  demands  of  American  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  Bellamy  may  have  come 
to  answer  the  cries  of  oppressed  human- 
ity. The  occasion  calls  the  individual. 
Touch  forcibly  the  keynote  of  justice 
that  lies  hidden  in  the  heart  of  human- 
ity, and  musicians  will  arise  to  harmon- 
ize the  discords,  and  arrange  the  tones 
into  one  glorious  tune.  Bellamy  is  the 
Moses  of  today.  He  has  shown  us  that 
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a  promised  land  exists  ;  he  has  answered, 
disconcerted,  and  put  to  shame  the  wise 
men  of  the  modern  Pharoah,  and  has 
beckoned  to  us  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age and  the  land  of  slavery.  Will  the 


modern  Pharoah  harden  his  heart,  only 
to  receive  the  punishment  of  the  old  ? 
And  now  that  the  Moses  has  appeared, 
let  us  labor  and  wait  for  the  coming  Josh- 
ua, to  lead  us  into  the  promised  land. 
H.  P.  Peebles. 

President  of  the  Los  Angeles  National  Club. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  INDUSTRIALISM. 


HOUGH  it  is 
easy  for  those 
who  look  back 
to  trace  the 
continuous 
and  progres- 
sive m  o  v  e- 
ments  of  the 
eve  r-renewed 
units  that  con- 
stituteapeople, 
present  conditions  always  seem  in  a 
measure  permanent,  or  like  the  waters 
and  horizon  to  a  ship  at  sea,  which  differ 
one  day  from  another  only  as  they  are  af- 
fected by  cloud  and  storm,  or  calm  and 
sunshine.  In  this  unconscious  manner 
all  human  institutions  have  been  carried 
with  an  ever  increasing  momentum  from 
the  inception  of  civilized  society  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  life,  and  the  dis- 
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tinctive  coloring  of  thought,  action,  and 
historic  accessories  that  to  us  so  clearly 
mark  the  centuries,  showed  to  the  act- 
ors therein  but  as  a  variation  from  shade 
to  shade,  blending  with  past  ideas  and 
events  as  the  noon  with  the  morn,  or  as 
our  lives  glide  imperceptibly  from  one 
extreme  of  age  to  the  other.  Thus  has 
generation  merged  into  generation,  with- 
out understanding  the  might  of  its  own 
deeds  or  the  drift  of  its  own  -principles, 
and  unable  to  determine  whether  they 
were  merely  the  passing  talk  of  the 
hour,  or  great  events  whose  impress 
would  be  stamped  on  the  future  ;  change- 
ful inconstancies  of  restless  opinion  or 
movements  as  deep  and  lasting  as  the 
Reformation. 

This  inability  to  discern  the  tendency 
of  contemporary  thought  and  event  has 
been  quite  as  marked  in  the  stormier 
periods  of  history  as  in  the  intervals  of 
repose.  The  cyclonic  convulsion  of  the 
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French  Revolution  was  in  preparation 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  break  in  the  chain  of  natural  sequences 
from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Napo- 
t  notwithstanding  Madame  Du 

:>adour's  "  Apres  nous  le  deluge,"  it 
seemed  as  if  the  reign  of  the  Louis 
would  go  on  forever,  though  the  mon- 
archy was  already  tottering  to  its  fall, 
and  the  sky  clouded  with  the  coming 
storm  of  terror..  Our  own  Revolution 
moved  with  the  stately  action  of  a  well 
1  drama,  the  final  scene  fore- 
shadowed from  the  first ;  nevertheless, 
who  among  the  multitude  discerned 
that  the  curtain  would  ring  down  on  the 
birth  of  the  world's  mightiest  nation, 
and  that  its  unfurled  standard  of  liber- 
alism and  heritage  of  a  continent  would 
so  quickly  raise  it  not  only  to  a  domi- 
nant position  among  the  powers  of  earth, 
but  to  a  higher  pinnacle  of  material 
greatness  than  any  known  in  the  annals 
of  history.  Similarly,  a  people  exercised 
in  the  control  of  political  affairs  drifted 
into  civil  war  without  knowing  the  trend 
of  the  dispute,  or  realizing  that  its  out- 
come would  be  the  abolition  of  slavery  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  we  in  our  turn 

DOW  passing  through  fundamental 
changes  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
world  at  large  as  any  of  those  mentioned, 
though  they  appear  to  us  of  little  more 
moment  than  the  ordinary  occurrences 
that  mark  the  daily  annals  of  mankind. 
It  is  no  doubt  well  that  the  things  of 

o 

tomorrow  are  in  this  wise  hidden  both 
from  the  many  and  the  individual ;  but 
inasmuch  as  we  have  a  wider  field  of 
vision  than  our  fathers,  it  should  not  be 
nearly  as  difficult  for  us  to  trace  the  fut- 
ure of  our  own  political  and  social  af- 

.  even  though,  like  them,  we  are 
unable  to  give  contemporary  events 
their  proper  proportions.  Thus  we  are 

e  that  every  department  of  human 
activity  is  moving  forward  with  quick- 
ened impulse ;  and  while  we  may  under- 
estimate the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
or  the  length  of  time  required  to  effect 


them,  we  can  readily  note  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  carrying  us,  and  their 
tendency  to  improve  or  impair  social 
conditions.  We  know  that  the  applica- 
tion of  invention,  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific discovery,  the  industrial  conquests 
of  the  earth,  and  the  liberalizing  of  re- 
ligious and  political  thought,  have  virtu- 
ally made  for  us  a  new  world.  We  per- 
ceive that  they  have  changed  the  .work- 
er as  completely  as  his  processes  ;  have 
so  broadened  his  ideas  of  social  obliga- 
tions that  he  demands  the  fullest  share 
of  the  advantages  of  life  that  govern- 
ment can  accord  or  his  labor  obtain  ;  and 
that,  aided  by  enlarged  opportunity,  he 
is  pressing  forward  in  the  universal  race 
with  less  of  impediment  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  see  that  the  capitalist,  free 
from  the  risks  that  formerly  beset  him, 
is  making  all  countries  his  domain,  and 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  profit  he  is  increas- 
ing the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
mankind,  binding  nations  together  in 
the  strong  tie  of  mutual  interest,  and 
affording  an  ever  widening  field  for  the 
further  employment  of  labor.  So,  like  an 
ocean  steamer,  with  a  careful  captain  in 
command  and  a  good  crew,  we  compre- 
hend that  Industrialism  has  left  .behind 
the  well  defined  headlands  of  the  past, 
and  is  rushing  at  full  speed  into  un- 
known seas.  That  it  cannot  hope  to 
escape  washed  decks  and  shattered  spars 
we  also  know ;  but  what  of  new  the  voy- 
age may  disclose,  whether  officers  and 
men  are  likely  to  work  together  in  one- 
ness of  purpose,  or  by  their  discord  add 
to  the  perils  of  the  unseen  ;  and  how  the 
coming  order  of  things  will  affect  those 
who  take  up  the  shifting  burden  of  duty 
as  we  lay  it  aside,  — these  and  the  ideas 
they  suggest  are  questions  that  ought  to 
be  answered  with  reasonable  certainty ; 
more,  of  course,  from  knowledge  of  the 
past  than  insight  into  the  future,  and 
still  more  from  the  assurance  that  un- 
folding and  continuity  of  progress  will 
as  strongly  mark  the  course  of  human 
affairs  in  the  coming  as  in  the  closing 
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century.  Let  us  therefore  note  the  in- 
dications, and  see  if  enough  can  be  de- 
duced from  them  to  encourage  or  warn, 
and  to  draw,  if  only  in  dim  outline,  the 
future  of  a  problem  that  directly  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  civilization. 

The  enormous  scale  on  which  capital 
and  labor  are  now  organizing,  the  one  in 
the  form  of  simple  and  aggregated  cor- 
porations, the  other  in  labor  unions  and 
federations  of  trade,  is  at  present  the 
most  striking  feature  of  Industrialism. 

"  No  such  gigantic  social  power,"  says 
a  recent  writer  on  Corporations,  "  has 
ever  existed  in  the  world  before.  The 
conditions  are  not  temporary.  They  are 
permanent,  and  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  society  must  permanently 
adjust  itself  to  them."  It  is  manifest 
also  that  they  are  necessary,  not  only 
from  their  tendency  to  economy  of  pro- 
duction, but  because  the  work  of 'the 
world  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  by 
individuals.  Their  magnitude  is  there- 
fore merely  proportioned  to  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  They  are  a  natural 
consequence  of  vast  undertakings  ;  and 
by  combining  the  capital  and  effort  of 
thousands,  immediately  for  profit,  but 
also  for  some  purpose  that  subserves  the 
public  good,  they  play  such  an  important 
part  in  our  affairs  that  modern  society 
would  be  an  impossibility  without  them. 
They  represent  the  highest  attainment 
of  human  effort ;  they  girdle  the  globe 
with  their  electric  wires,  and  span  the 
continent  with  their  rails.  They  supply 
us  with  our  primary  products,  and  min- 
ister to  ouj:  thousand  needs.  They 
bridge  the  ocean,  tunnel  through  moun- 
tains, and  suspend  highways  over  mighty 
rivers^  They  carry  the  commerce  of  the 
world  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  exchange 
the  products  of  nations.  The  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  mankind  is  placed  in 
their  keeping,  and  to  them  is  entrusted 
not  only  life  and  property  but  provision 
for  those  we  leave  at  death.  They  bring 
into  our  homes  light,  and  heat,  and  water ; 


food  for  body  and  for  mind.  There  is 
not  an  hour  in  our  daily  lives  when  we 
are  not  indebted  immediately  or  indi- 
reqtly  for  our  comforts  or  for  our  neces- 
sities to  their  organized  ability  and  far- 
reaching  enterprise ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  as  long  as  society  remains  in  its 
present  form,  they  must  continue  to  be 
an  indispensable  portion  of  our  econom- 
ic machinery.  The  rule  of  the  world 
tends  to  corporations,  and  even  our  gov- 
ernment is  practically  one  in  which  each 
voter  and  taxpayer  is  a  stockholder. 

Nor  does   it  appear  that  they  have 
nearly   reached  the    fullness  of    their 
growth.     It  is   only  thirty  years  since 
the   British    Parliament    dissolved    the 
charter  of  a  corporation,  compared  to 
which  all  others  are  the  merest  strip- 
lings.    "  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  trading  with  the  East   In- 
dies" (so  empowered  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth)  represented  at  its -formation    in 
1600  a  capital  of  ,£30,133.    In  ^ie  course 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its 
existence  it  conquered  dominions   half 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  had  fleets 
and  armies   in   its  service,  established 
fortifications,  garrisons,   and   colonies ; 
made  war,  fought  great  battles,  conclud- 
ed peace,  levied  taxes,  exercised  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  its  ter- 
ritories, and  at  the  close  of  its  corporate 
career  ruled  over  a  population  of  more 
than  190,000,000.    It  is  not  possible  that 
this   record   can  be   rivaled,  but  those 
who    think  that   modern   corporations 
have  dangerous  power  may  contemplate 
these  facts  with  equanimity,  as  showing 
that  even  imperial  functions  have  been 
wielded  by  them  without  impairing  the 
higher  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

It  is  indeed  manifestly  impossible  to 
place  a  just  limit  on  the  concentration 
of  either  capital  or  labor,  and  as  long  as 
the  former  can  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed under  a  single  directory  than  in 
the  hands  of  its  many  owners,  the  pro- 
cess will  continue.  The  only  check  is 
the  limitation  of  human  ability  to  make 
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sums  profitable  ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars arc-  productively  used   shows  that 
such  a  limit  is  still  a  long  way  off. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  the  mobih- 

n  of  these  two  forces  is  to  be  pre- 
vented. The  process  of  industrial  con- 
o-ntration  is  to  be  seen  on  every  side. 
It  is  quite  as  marked  on  the  part  of  labor 
as  of  capital.  If  the  unit  is  to  become  a 
corporation  instead  of  an  individual 

.  holder,  the  difference  will  be  chiefly 
one  of  size.  The  corporation  long  ago 
stifled  individual  competition  against  it- 

.md  all  competition  on  a  smaller 
than  its  own  unit.  A  dozen  cor- 
porations under  one  management  can 
do  no  more,  because  a  given  amount  of 
capital  is  always  ready  to  compete  with 
the  same  amount,  provided  that  a  rea- 
sonable profit  can  be  shown.  The  com- 
petition will  therefore  ultimately  be  on 
a  larger  scale,  or  prevented  by  keeping 
prices  down  to  a  fair  competitive  level, 
so  that  the  present  aggressive  attempts 
of  combinations  to  control  commodities 
for  their  own  profit  is  only  a  temporary 
condition,  reprehensible,  impolitic,  and 
immoral,  but  one  for  which  natural  laws 
furnish  a  remedy,  by  providing  that  les- 
sened consumption  and  increased  pro- 
duction will  speedily  offset  any  artificial 
enhancement  of  values.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  industrial  changes  in- 
variably bring  with  them  an  unlocked 
for  crop  of  evils.  The  wrongs  introduced 
by  the  factory  system  were  for  a  long 
time  appalling  and  seemed  to  defy  all 
legislation,  but  when  the  right  methods 
were  applied  it  was  found  that  they  were 
as  subservient  to  legal  control  as  other 
abuses.  Corporations  have  so  often 
been  curbed  in  their  misuse  of  power 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  feared  as  for- 
merly, and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
whatever  steps  the  evolution  of  capital 
may  take,  the  states  individually  or  col- 
lectively can  always  restrain  them  to 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions. The  case  of  the  East  India  Com- 


pany shows  how  rapidly  the  largest  pow- 
ers can  be  withdrawn,  and  the  application 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  rail- 
roads, of  the  various  factory  acts  to 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  of 
municipal  control  to  water  and  gas  com- 
panies, conclusively  prove  that-  the  law 
can  make  the  common  good  as  para- 
mount to  corporate  as  to  individual  in- 
terests. 

There  is  a  deep  economic  basis  for  the 
consolidation  of  capital,  and  this  cannot 
be  more  than  temporarily  affected  by 
concurrent  incidental  evils.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  coming  age  will  .be  to 
consolidated  railroad,  steamship,  and 
manufacturing  companies,  consolidated 
production  and  distribution,  consolidated 
labor,  consolidated  capital  and  labor,  con- 
solidated peoples  and  nations,  and  ulti- 
mately, in  the  far,  far  distance,  "  the  fed- 
eration of  the  world."  The  name  of 
Trust,  now  so  unpopular,  will  disappear, 
but  the  principle  of  collective  effort  be- 
hind it  will  certainly  remain,  and  be- 
come as  much  a  part  of  future  society  as 
the  corporation  is  today. 

The  mobilization  of  labor  is  also  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  that  of  capital, 
but  with  the  noise  and  irregularity  that 
always  characterize  the  movements  of 
ill  disciplined  masses.  It  is  not  long 
since  labor  unions  were  looked  on  as 
containing  many  elements  of  public 
danger,  and  as  having  little  reason  for 
their  existence  except  a  desire  to  disturb 
fair  industrial  conditions  and  harass  the 
employer.  With  them,  as  with  other 
new  formations,  the  evil  came  to  the  sur- 
face at  once,  and  for  many  years  they 
were  deservedly  in  ill  repute.  But  in 
the  course  of  time  their  usefulness  so 
far  outstripped  the  many  undesirable 
features  prominent  in  their  earlier  his- 
tory, that  opinion  changed,  and  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  social  economists  now  is, 
that  they  have  been  productive  of  ben- 
efits, in  which  the  employer  has  shared 
to  a  most  unexpected  extent. 
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Dr.  Edwin  Brown,  in  his  "  Studies  in 
Modern  Socialism,"  says  :  "  Organiza- 
tion means  for  labor  what  union  meant 
for  the  American  colonies, — warfare  for 
a  while,  but  in  the  end  prosperity  and 
freedom.  .  .  Organization  of  labor 
means  the  education  of  labor.  It  means 
increasing  morality,  technical  training, 
better  work.  It  means  strife  indeed,  but 
strikes  decreasing  in  number  and  re- 
fraining from  violence.  It  means  a 
firmer  battle  front  for  its  own  conception 
of  justice.  But  it  does  not  mean  Social- 
ism or  Revolution."  "Organization  has 
done  more  to  bring  the  English  employ- 
er and  employed  into  closer  relationship 
than  anything  else  I  know  of,"  said  a 
Northumberland  coal  miner  to  Mr.  Hen- 
ry George,  during  that  gentleman's  in- 
vestigation of  the  condition  of  labor  in 
Pennsylvania.  "  For  two  years  previous 
to  my  leaving,  the  sliding  scale  was 
adopted  by  the  Northumberland  miners, 
and  strikes  are  things  of  the  past.  The 
operators  throw  open  their  books  every 
three  months,  and  the  prices  realized  by 
them  fix  the  prices  for  mining  during 
the  next  three  months.  Here  their 
motto  is,  'Take  all  you  can.'" 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
enumerate  in  detail  the  good  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  unions,  but 
one  feature  must  be  mentioned  as  neces-- 
sary  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
The  primary  motive  for  organization 
was  protection  against  the  power  of 
capita],  and  all  other  objects  were  and 
still  are  subsidiary  to  this.  That  they 
have  been  successful  in  their  purpose  is 
shown  by  the  improved  strategic  and 
social  position  the  workingman  now  oc- 
cupies as  compared  with  fifty  years  ago, 
of  which  improvement  not  nearly  all  is 
due  to  extraneous  circumstances.  Edu- 
cation, temperance,  savings  banks,  and 
the  growth  of  public  sentiment  have 
done  much,  but  labor  unions  hjave  done 
more.  Broadly,  they  have  won  from 
capital  a  rough  recognition  that  labor  is 
an  equal  factor  with  itself  in  industrial- 


ism, and  entitled  to  some  consideration 
in  dividing  the  profit  that  results  from 
their  joint  exertions.  They  have  in 
many  instances  compelled  wise  legisla- 
tion in  their  own  behalf.  They  have 
shortened  the  hours  of  labor,  maintained 
a  certain  stability  in  wages,  and  chival- 
rously fought  the  battle  of  those  defense- 
less wage-earners,  women  and  children. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  labor  union  has  been  the  most  potent 
of  the  many  agencies  that  have  raised 
the  laborer  from  the  degradation  follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem, and  that  its  influence  today  works 
more  largely  for  good  than  ever  before. 

If  it  is  desired  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion in  full,  the  English  societies  must 
be  selected  in  preference  to  our  own,  as 
they  are  more  compact,  more  discrimin- 
ating in  their  membership,  wealthier, 
and  have  so  far  carefully  avoided  the 
dangerous  rocks  of  politics.  Here  they, 
are  still  only  formative ;  but  notwith- 
standing present  weakness,  continual 
disruption  and  withdrawals,  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  predict  that  order  will 
gradually  evolve,  that  they  will  in  time 
rid  themselves  of  the  many  reckless 
schemers  now  affiliated,  and  that  with 
conservative  counsels  will  come  a  won- 
derful increase  in  strength.  Their  past 
failure  has  been  but  a  repetition  of  the 
English  experience,  and  it  is  even  now 
apparent  to  thejpracticed  observer,  that 
the  wisdom  they  have  so  hardly  gained 
is  being  put  to  good  account. 

From  the  solidarity  of  a  trade  union  to 
a  council  of  trades  is  but  a  step,  and  then 
we  have  not  merely  a  commonwealth  of 
labor,  but  a  federation,  which  while  al- 
lowingeach  separate  member  to  regulate 
his  own  affairs,  can  make  a  common 
cause  against  a  common  danger,  or  put 
forward  such  efforts  for  the  general  good 
of  labor  as  circumstances  may  require. 
Working  men  are  themselves  too  con- 
scious of  the  results  obtained  from  union 
to  discard  such  a  powerful  lever,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  mistakes 
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may  impair  their  usefulness,  whatever 
•  internal  disintegration  may  be 

•rk,  the  effects  wiy  be  only  tempo- 
rary ;  each  recession  being  followed  by 
an  advance,  until  they  have  attained  a 

:^th  and  influence  surpassing  the 
ancient  guilds,  and  perhaps  nearer  akin 

:  rue  representative  body  than  many 

a  State  legislature.    Their  possibilities 

ulness    are  almost  unlimited. 

I'nder  wise  leadership  their  scope  may 

include  the  widest  extremes,   ranging 

from  the  small  duties  of  trade-craft  to 

the  shaping  of  a  national  industrial  pol- 

Kven    now    they    are    gathering 

themselves  together,— 

"  That   which   they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the 
things  that  they  shall  do," — 

their  inchoate  power  as  unsuspected  as 
that  of  the  first  parliament,  their  latent 
force  wanting  only  time  and  opportunity 
l"<>r  development,  and  that  force,  diffuse 
as  electricity,  needing  like  electricity 
but  concentration  and  practical  applica- 
tion to  become  the  leading  element  in 
the  world's  progressive  industrialism. 

The  future  will  therefore  show  two 
comparatively  well  balanced  powers,  the 
Federated  Corporation  and  the  Feder- 
ated Labor   Unions,   each  fully  aware 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  other,  but  for 
a  time  unwilling  to  work  in  loyalty  of 
common  interest,  because    of  the    old 
contention  about  the  division  of  profits. 
Strife  indeed  has  so  long  been  an  ac- 
companiment of  our   industrial   condi- 
tions (manifest  not  only  in  the  tumultu- 
ous conflicts  of  capital  and  labor,  but 
in  the  more  subtle  contests  of  piti- 
oompetition)  that  it  is  now  almost 
pted  as  inevitable  ;  just  as  in  a  rud- 
er state  of  society  warfare  was  once  be- 
lieved to  be  the  natural  condition  of  hu- 
man existence. 

i  theless,  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  because 
this  continued  struggle  of  opposing  ele- 
ments has  at  length  attracted  the  grave 
attention  of  state,  and  church,  and  think- 


ing men  of  all  politics  and  nationalities, 
that  the  fight  has  waxed  fiercer  than  in 
bygone  days.  It  only  shows  that  social 
questions  have  now  largely  taken  the 
place  of  those  dynastic,  sectional,  reli- 
gious, and  political  controversies  that 
were  formerly  considered  of  such  exclu- 
sive importance  as  to  overshadow  all 
things  else.  A  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  questions  of  deeper  inter- 
est to  men  and  women  than  these  oth- 
ers, belongs  exclusively  to  this  closing 
century,  and  is  in  itself  an  abundant 
proof  of  the  progress  of  our  civilization. 

In  the  due  order  of  that  progress,  the 
world  that  works  has  come  face  to  face 
with  a  problem  that  involves  the  recon- 
ciliation of  apparently  diverse  interests  ; 
that  requires  the  union  in  a  common 
bond  of  those  who  pay  and  those  who 
receive  wages,  of  the  laborer  contend- 
ing with  his  brother  laborer  for  work, 
and  the  capitalist  with  his  fellow  capi- 
talist for  profit ;  and  there  are  today  a 
thousand  organizations  of  capital  and 
labor,  —  prompted  for  the  most  part  by 
self-interest, —  each  in  his  own  way  seek- 
ing the  solution.  Of  these  various  con- 
tentions, that  between  capital  and  labor 
is  the  bitterest.  While  the  others  are 
no  gentle  strivings,  they  work  silently 
without  the  uproar  of  conflict ;  they  ad- 
just themselves  as  the  waters  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  tides :  but  capital  and  labor 
are  ever  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  their 
strifes  have  become  so  persistent  that 
strikes,  lockouts,  agitation  and  clamor 
are  now  generally  regarded  as  being 
merely  the  unavoidable  friction  of  our 
industrial  machinery,  the  resultants  of 
causes  beyond  control  or  remedy. 

Yet  the  point  at  issue  is  a  simple  one. 
Labor  receives  its  share  of  the  profits 
that  accrue  from  a  combination  with 
capital  in  the  form  of  wages,  and  is  pre- 
paid before  profit  or  loss  can  be  deter- 
mined. After  paying  this  amount, — 
which  is  generally  advanced  from  capi- 
tal,—  and  deducting  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rial, interest,  administration,  insurance, 
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rent,  and  other  charges,  the  balance,  if 
any,  goes  to  the  employer.  Labor  claims 
that  this  residue  is  too  large,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  that  its  own  recompense  does 
not  sufficiently  represent  the  value  it 
has  contributed  to  the  raw  material, 
gauged  by  the  selling  value  of  the  com- 
pleted product,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
deprived  of  its  equitable  earnings  by 
superior  might. 

The  principle  on  which  this  rough 
division  of  profits  is  made  is  called  the 
Wage  System,  and  it  has  been  the  basis 
of  industrialism  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  related  in  Genesis  that  Laban  said 
to  Jacob  :  "  Because  thou  art  my  broth- 
er, shouldst  thou  therefore  serve  me  for 
nought  ?  Tell  me  what  shall  thy  wages 
be  ?  .  .  Appoint  me  thy  wages  and  I 
will  give  it."  Later  on,  Jacob  com- 
plained that  Laban  had  deceived  him  by 
changing  his  wages  ten  times,  and  the 
breach  of  agreement,  though  in  a  meas- 
ure justified  by  circumstances,  led  to  the 
dispute  and  estrangement  that  usually 
follow  the  reduction  of  compensation  in 
our  days.  The  method  has  therefore 
been  in  vogue,  without  essential  modifi- 
cation, from  the  infancy  of  society,  and 
it  must  be  accepted  as  a  natural  way  of 
exchanging  services  for  such  an  equiva- 
lent as  both  parties  to  the  agreement 
may  determine  on. 

But  admitting  that  the  system  is  a 
natural  one,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
the  most  perfect  human  intelligence  can 
devise.  It  may  contain  the  elements  of 
crude  justice,  and  yet  be  wanting  in  the 
nicety  of  adjustment  so  essential  to  mod- 
ern conditions.  If  it  is  incapable  of  im- 
provement, the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed  must  remain,  with  very 
little  modification,  as  at  present ;  that  is, 
they  must  continue  to  regard  each  oth- 
er as  separate  bodies,  apparently  gov- 
erned by  some  master  law  of  alternate 
attraction  and  repulsion,  which  forbids 
a  closer  union  or  joint  exercise  of  force. 
This  necessarily  removes  community  of 
interests  or  accord  into  the  regions  of 


impossibility,  and  clouds  the  future  with 
a  portent  of  storm  that  may  some  day 
deepen  into  a  tempest.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, however,  to  accept  such  a  theory, 
because  modifications,  which  are  always 
ultimately  in  the  line  of  progress,  are 
constantly  introduced  into  all  human  in- 
stitutions, and  it  is  therefore  hazarding 
little  to  say  that  if  there  are  crudities  in 
the  methods  by  which  men  receive  rec- 
ompense for  their  labor,  at  some  period 
not  far  distant  they  will  be  eliminated. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  our 
industrial  troubles  arise  only  in  part 
from  human  infirmities,  necessary  com- 
petition, and  the  inseparable  friction  of 
numbers.  Cannot  they,  then,  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  existing  arrangement 
does  not  approximate  with  sufficient 
nearness  to  the  equivalent  of  value  ren- 
dered by  the  laborer  ?  Hence  the  demand 
for  higher  wages  or  the  same  wages  for 
less  labor  ;  hence  the  industrial  discon- 
tent, the  prevalence  of  strikes,  the  lit- 
erature of  anarchism,  the  undisciplined 
armies  marshaled  under  the  banners  of 
trade  unions,  the  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
rights  of  property,  and  the  challenge  of 
all  law  and  custom  that  is  not  in  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  the  wage-earner.  Have 
we  not  here  the  root  of  industrial  dis- 
turbances, the  false  quantity,  in  short, 
that  has,  so  far,  vitiated  all  attempts  at  a 
solution  of  the  labor  problem  ;  and  is  it 
not  hopeless  to  look  for  a  change  until 
some  new  basis  is  reached  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  proportionate  amount  of 
profit  labor  shall  receive  ?  If  this  could 
be  arrived  at,  the  labor  question  would 
be  settled  for  generations,  or  until  some 
at  present  unknown  element  acted  as  a 
disturber.  "  Supply  and  demand,"  wrote 
M.  Godin,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Familistere,  "  the  inexorable  and  heart- 
less laws  of  commerce,  often  gave  me, 
when  I  had  accomplished  work  which 
procured  the  master  exaggerated  profits, 
wages  that  barely  sufficed  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  at  other  times  higher 
wages  for  labor  affording  little  profit  to 
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the  employer."   There  must  be  a  remedy 
these  familiar  conditions.     In  the 
troubled  records  of  our  race  many  ques- 
ually  weighty  have  been  deter- 
mined.    The  most  cherished  religious 
victions  have  faded  ;  the  strongest 
;  ical  institutions  have  been  uprooted, 
and  social  systems  that  were  apparently 
•Id  as  society  have  been  abolished. 
Time   has  done    much,  but  the  chief 
:icy  in  progress  has  been  a  wider 
knowledge;  and  as  we  gain  experience 
can  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  not  only 
the  labor  problem  but  all  other  confront- 
ing difficulties  will  be  nearer  a  happy 
solution  ?     We  must  never  forget  that 
good  in  its  broadest  sense  is  always  in 
the  ascendant, and  that  our  present  social 
perplexities  are  as  nothing  compared  to 

already  surmounted. 
The  escape  from  the  inequalities  of  the 
in  will  probably  be  found  in  one  of 
the  many  methods  of  industrial  associa- 
tion known  as  co-operation,  or  in  some 
instances,  where  the  fixity  of  price  will 
permit,  by  the  adoption  of  a  sliding  scale, 
making  wages  dependent  on  prevailing 
market  rates,  as  is  now  done  in  the  North 

.ngland  coal  mining  districts. 
It  is  true  that  co-operation  is  by  no 
means  a  new  remedy  for  industrial  ills, 
and  that  in  many  instances  it  has  great- 
ly disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  advo- 
Vet  it  has  clone  far  more  than  is 
rally  supposed,  and  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready effected  an  industrial  revolution, 
it  is  clearing  the  way  for  one,  and  is 
still,  in  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
"  the  nearest  approach  to  social  justice, 
and  the  most  beneficial  ordering  of  in- 
dustrial affairs  for  the  universal  good, 
which  it  is  possible  at  present  to  fore- 
Apart  form  the  awakening  con- 
science of  Industrialism,  it  also  remains 
almost  the  only  hope  of  solving  that 
problem  of  morality,  the  difference 
between  the  commercial  and  the  natural 
value  of  Labor. 

The  principles  of   Profit-Sharing  are 
not  nearly  as  well  known  in  the  United 


States  as  they  should  be.  Rich  as  our 
history  has  been  in  social  experiment, 
it  shows  neither  the  successes  nor  the 
failures  of  England  and  France  in  this  par- 
ticular direction.  Here  the  struggle  of 
existence  has  scarcely  commenced :  there 
it  is  the  common  experience  of  life.  Here 
an  empire  of  undeveloped  wealth  stretch- 
es from  ocean  to  ocean,  waiting  for  the 
touch  of  toil  to  unlock  it&  treasures : 
there  a  pent-up  population,  with  scant 
outlet  for  overflow,  must  needs  try  every 
device  that  will  relieve  the  pressure. 
Our  abundance  has  made  us  wasteful 
in  everything  except  labor,  so  that  in 
the  science  of  industrial  sociology  we 
are  far  behind  these  other  nations.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  we  may  devise 
new  plans,  and  weld  labor  to  capital  by 
methods  now  unthought  of  ;  but  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  stress  of  a  fiercer  competition 
than  any  yet  known,  our  first  aid  will  be 
derived  from  those  applied  economies 
which  are  now  so  neglected. 

The  practice  of  productive  co-opera- 
tion has  so  far  made  only  slow  and  uncer- 
tain progress,  and  it  is  in  this  respect 
more  than  in  any  other  that  it  has  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  its  earlier  advo 
cates.  Enthusiastic  in  their  discovery 
of  a  new  social  element,  they  believed 
that  it  would  immediately  change  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  forget- 
ting that  their  followers  were  few,  poor, 
ignorant,  inexperienced,  and  more  than 
this,  that  their  propositions  were  at  best 
only  untried  theories.  Industrialism  has 
not  yet  been  revolutionized.  Competi- 
tion is  still  the  law  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  a  fair  partnership  between 
capital  and  labor  seems  very  little  nearer 
than  before. 

Yet  to  assert  that  co-operation  has 
been  a  failure  is  to  withstand  the  weight 
of  a  constantly  accumulating  counter 
evidence, —  an  evidence  that  reaches  us 
from  all  points :  from  England  and 
France,  from  New  England  and  the 
Northwest,  and  even  from  our  own  doors 
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in  San  Francisco.  The  seed  was  only 
sown  as  of  yesterday,  and  it  is  idle  to 
look  for  harvest  in  the  spring-time.  To 
believe  that  capital,  intrenched  in  its 
almost  impregnable  fortifications,  will 
surrender  at  the  first  demand  of  labor,  is 
as  fanciful  as  to  expect  that  labor,  just 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  centuries,  is 
competent  to  direct  intricate  affairs  with 
far-seeing  wisdom.  But  because  co-op- 
eration is  based  on  an  ethical  principle ; 
because  it  conserves  the  interest  of  the 
employer  as  well  as  the  employed,  and 
binds  them  together  in  common  welfare ; 
because  it  apportions  reward  to  exertion, 
reduces  unnecessary  competition,  and 
acts  as  a  spur  to  labor  without  reducing 
the  profits  of  capital ;  because  it  is  the 
natural  step  in  industrial  development, 
and  is  "  the  accommodation  of  social  in- 
stitutions to  the  altered  state  of  human 
society,"  it  must  sooner  or  later  succeed. 
The  Hellenic  republics  existed  centu- 
ries ago,  and  perished.  In  the  lapse  of 
time  between  their  destruction  and  the 
foundation  of  our  commonwealth,  de- 
mocracy was  a  failure.  But  today  the 
democratic  doctrines  of  government 
pervade  civilization.  The  Grecian  idea 
was  in  advance  of  the  age,  now  the  two 
are  abreast.  We  need  not  despair,  there- 
fore, because  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion are  so  slowly  accepted.  Education, 
savings  banks,  distributive  co-operation, 
careful  experiments,  and  a  general  awak- 
ening to  the  importance  of  social  econ- 
omy, are  rapidly  preparing  the  way,  and 
the  result  will  follow  whenever  the  world 
is  ready  for  it. 

The  industrial,  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  conditions  of  civilization  have 
been  so  revolutionized  by  the  progress 
of  art,  science,  and  invention,  that  'if 
no  further  discoveries  or  improvements 
were  made  for  the  next  hundred  years, 
it  would  require  that  time  properly 
to  consolidate  and  apply  those  already 
known.  But  there  is  no  pause  in  the 
fertility  of  practical  ideas,  and  year  by 


year  the  inanimate  offspring  of  man's 
genius  take  their  places  in  our  planet 
workshop,  their  tireless  strength  com- 
peting with  the  limited  power  of  his 
natural  children,  their  iron  fibres  sup- 
planting the  sinews  of  flesh ;  and  ever 
unwearied,  asking  neither  food  nor  sleep, 
they  do  their  work  without  recompense 
and  almost  without  supervision.  It  would 
in  truth  seem  hopeless  for  beings  circum- 
scribed by  human  limitations  to  compete 
with  these  monsters  of  their  own  crea- 
tion ;  and  were  it  not  that  while  supplant- 
ing labor  in  one  direction  they  increase 
the  demand*  for  it  in  another,  the  cohe- 
sion of  society  would  be  threatened  from 
the  majority  being  without  occupation. 
Except  for  this  providential  law,  the 
bulk  of  civilized  mankind  would  now  be 
dependent  on  the  soil  for  both  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  ;  and  as  the  most 
unfavorable  social  conditions  will  only 
restrain  increase  until  the  limit  of  food 
supply  has  been  reached,  a  social  degra- 
dation analogous  to  that  of  the  masses 
in  China  would  quickly  supervene. 

As'  an  illustration  of  the  number  of 
people  who  are  provided  with  employ- 
ment by  industries  that  have  sprung  into 
existence  during  recent  years,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs. The  railroads  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany  in  1882 
had  in  their  service  797,000  men,  and 
those  of  the  United  States  in  1880  had 
468,957  men,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of 
$  195,000,000.  The  telegraph  companies 
of  the  United  States  at  the  same  date 
employed  22,809  persons,  and  the  tele- 
phone, which  is  but  of  yesterday,  now 
requires  a  division  of  the  grand  army  of 
labor  numbering  over  20,000.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  the  multitude  that 
find  employment  in  procuring  and  man- 
ufacturing the  materials  that  these  de- 
partments of  transportation  and  com- 
munication consume.  A  computation 
including  them  and  all  indirectly  depend- 
ent on  their  bread  winning,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  equally  large  number 
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that  live  on  their  necessary  outlay,  would 
swell  the  sum  many  times  over.  Labor, 
then  I  whole,  has  nothing  to  fear 

from  the  competition  of  mechanical  en- 

;  and  although  individual  pursuits 
will'  constantly  suffer,  the  general  in- 

e  more  than  compensates  for  indi- 
vidual loss.  Further,  there  is  no  obvious 

•  n  why  the  gain  should  not  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  of  the  mechanic 
and  useful  arts,  so  that  every  application 

:>or->aving  appliances  will  continue 
to  enlarge  the  demand  for  workmen. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  arti-' 
cle  to  dwell  upon  the  material  advanta- 

•  hat  have  accrued  to  working  men 
from  the  mechanical  development  of  the 
age,  and  they  are  so  apparent  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  so  ;  but  there  is  one 
result  of  this  progress  that  has  such  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
labor  question  that  it  must  perforce  be 
considered  ;  arfd  that  is  the  compression 
of  labor. 

Time  was  when  the  working  day 
meant  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  often 
far  into  the  night.  Severity  of  toil  was 
supposed  to  be  an  adjunct  of  the  primal 
curse  ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  fac- 
tory system,  with  its  relentless  compe- 
tition and  disregard  for  human  rights, 
increased  the  burden  almost  beyond 
bearing.  The  evil  is  still  prevalent  in 
some  places,  but  the  force  of  an  aroused 
public  opini'in,  and  a  partial  realization 
of  the  economic  truth  that  the  law  of 
humanity  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  profit,  long  ago  put  a  stop  to 
its  worst  features.  With  this  abate- 
ment there  gradually  came  into  play 
one  of  those  unconsidered  effects  that 
so  frequently  follow  new  conditions. 
It  was  found  that  the  secondary  pro- 
ducts were  being  made  faster  than  they 
could  be  consumed  ;  otherwise,  that  the 
manufacturing  of  the  world  could  be 
done  in  a  shorter  day.  The  remedy  for 
this  has  so  far  been  the  temporary  ex- 
pedient of  intermittent  labor,  but  if  the 
conditions  continue,  (of  which  there  is 


every  likelihood,)  it  must  be  met  by  a 
uniform  reduction  of  the  working  day 
from  the  present  standard  of  ten  and 
eleven  hours  to  eight.  The  agitation  for 
eight-hour  laws  has  therefore  a  deeper 
basis  than  the  artisan's  desire  to  have 
more  time  for  rest  and  recreation.  A 
shorter  day  is  the  legitimate  reward  of 
man's  past  efforts,  of  his  intelligence,  of 
his  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature ;  and 
as  he  further  chains  these  to  his  bidding, 
the  necessity  for  labor  will  grow  still 
less.  It  is  the  interest  he  is  receiving 
from  accumulating  civilization.  The 
time  will  never  come  when  he  can  eat 
the  fruit  of  his  vine  and  fig  tree  without 
exertion,  but  having  cleared  the  fields 
and  planted,  there  is  no  further  need  for 
long  continued,  exhaustive  toil. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  one  of  the  in- 
dustrial changes  looming  ahead  is  the 
material  shortening  of  the  laboring  day, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  will  come  so 
gradually  that  neither  wages  nor  profits 
will  be  unfavorably  affected. 

Since  the  draft  of  this  article  was 
written,  the  Council  of  Federated 
Trades  has  ordered  a  general  agitation  of 
the  subject  by  affiliated  unions  through- 
out the  country,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  the  principle  cannot  be 
applied  here  as  readily  as  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colony  of  Victoria,  where  eight 
hours  have  been  the  artisan's  normal 
day's  work  for  thirty  years.  Colonial 
experience  has  shown  that  it  disturbs 
neither  the  profits  of  capital  nor  the  ra- 
tio of  production  and  consumption,  that 
the  community  gets  along  just  as  well, 
and  that  men  make  and  save  money  as 
fast  as  where  the  order  of  existence  re- 
quires a  longer  strain.  "  A  government 
of  the  people  by  the  people  "  is  not  like- 
ly to  remain  far  behind  others  in  the 
adoption  of  beneficial  social  measures, 
so  that  we  may  confidently  look  before 
long  for  an  expansion  of  freedom  in  the 
most  important  direction  in  which  it  is 
now  possible,  /'.  <?.,  the  greater  control 
of  the  individual  over  his  own  daily  life. 
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The  general  tendency  of  Industrialism 
is  therefore  towards  : 

1.  The  aggregation  of  Capital,  with  the 

Corporation  as  a  unit. 

2.  The  mobilization  of  Labor,  with  the 

Trade  Union  as  a  unit. 

3.  The  general  acceptance  of  some  form 

of  Profit-Sharing  as  the  basis  of  an 
industrial  union  between  Capital 
and  Labor. 

4.  A  material  reduction  in  the  working 

hours. 

How  long  it  will  take  to  accomplish 
these  movements  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  they  are  all  in  such  progress  that  an 
advance  may  be  noted  year  by  year.  The 
first  can  scarcely  be  checked  by  the 
most  adverse  legislation  ;  the  others  will 
be  accelerated  or  retarded  almost  en- 
tirely by  wage-earners'  themselves.  If 
the  coming  generation  of  workers  is  will- 
ing to  embrace  its  educational  advanta- 
ges, particularly  in  the  direction  of  tech- 
nical training ;  if  it  will  put  conscience 
into  its  handiwork,  and  aid  in  purifying 
politics  so  as  to  make  reforms  of  all  kinds 
easier ;  if,  in  short,  it  proves  itself  fitted 
for  higher  duties  and  wider  opportuni- 
ties, the  occasion  for  them  will  certainly 
come.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  antagon- 
izes capital  at  every  turn,  makes  the 
labor  union  a  weapon  of  evil  threat, 
scatters  its  earnings  in  folly  and  impru- 
dence, it  will  show  unfitness  for  com- 
mand, and  perforce  must  continue  to 
serve. 

The  premises  on  which  these  proposi- 
tions are  based  have  been  briefly  stated, 
and  rather  with  a  view  to  interest  the 
general  reader  than  with  the  nicety  of 
definition  necessary  to  the  discussion  of 
political  economy.  If  they  are  broadly 
correct,  —  and  that  is  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them,  —  let  us  consider  what  effect 
the  changes  involved  will  have  on  the 
Industrialism  of  the  future  ;  not  so  much 
in  its  purely  economic  aspect  as  in  the 
relations  of  the  individual. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  they  will  eliminate  competition,  but 


they  may  reduce  its  intensity  and  de- 
stroy its  most  hurtful  features.  It  would 
greatly  improve  the  condition  of  both 
capital  and  labor  if  the  price  of  all  man- 
ufactured articles  could  be  maintained 
at  a  figure  that  would  admit  of  fair  prof- 
it to  the  manufacturer,  and  fair  wages 
to  the  workman,  as*  every  consideration 
of  mercantile  honor  is  now  sacrificed  in 
the  endeavor  to  undersell,  and  the  result 
is  adulteration,  misrepresentation,  and 
that  crying  evil,  —  underpayment  of 
women  and  children.  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
if  a  just  standard  of  profit  would  make 
the  slightest  difference  in  th.e  price  of 
an  article  to  consumers,  as  the  addition- 
al first  cost  would  be  divided  amongst 
the  many  unnecessary  intermediaries 
through  whose  hands  it  now  passes  on 
its  halting  way  from  the  factory  to  the 
retailer.  Mulhall  says  that  the  average 
returns  in  England  on  bank  capital  are 
6.5  percent;  on  mines  and  ironworks, 
5.5  per  cent;  on  shipping,  5  per  cent. 
"  The  share  of  profit  accruing  to  the  em- 
ployer of  labor  has  almost  reached  a 
minimum,  and  .manufacturing  industry 
will  not  be  worth  carrying  on  if  his 
share  be  further  reduced."  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  states  that  any  line  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States  paying  6  per  cent 
would  soon  have  a  parallel  competitor  ; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 
test of  capital  for  profit  is  just  as  keen 
as  that  of  labor  for  hire. 

That  the  remuneration  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  staple  arti- 
cles of  consumption  has  touched  a  low 
level  is  evident,  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  capital  has  the  same  right  as  labor 
to  protect  itself  against  reckless  and  un- 
fair rivalry.  This  it  is  beginning  to  do, 
and  although  the  object  may  be  delayed 
by  a  "  vaulting  ambition  that  o'erleaps 
itself,"  there  is  neither  a  moral  nor  an 
economic  reason  why  it  should  not  even- 
tually succeed.  The  Washington  news- 
paper proprietors  who  agreed  the  other 
day  that  they  would  stop  cutting  adver- 
tising rates  and  adopt  a  uniform  scale  of 
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charges,  are  doing  in  a  small  way  what 

:al  is  attempting  to  do  on  a  larger ; 
and  the  difference  between  our  Industri- 

m  and  that  of  the  future  will  largely 
•.>m  the  movement  of  which  this 
initiatory  instance.     The  commer- 
cial world  has  far  too  long  accepted  un- 
limited competition  as  a  necessary  law. 
,vage  respected   his  neigh- 
bor's hunting  ground,  and  in  the  fierce 
strifes  of  the  middle  ages  fighting  was 
conducted  with  regard  to  chivalry.  It  is 
this  system  of  commercial  warfare  that 

>ponsible  for  many  current  ills  ;  for 
the  wretched  wages  that  are  paid  to  unor- 

cd  labor;  for  the  inferiority  of 
products  ;  for  the  low  ebb  of  conscience, 
and  the  feverishness  of  our  daily  lives. 
It  antagonizes  employers,  makes  dissat- 
istk-.l  workmen,  and  encourages  every 
form  of  selfishness.  It  is  a  policy  that 
has  no  sure  foundation  in  political  econ- 
omy, and  none  at  all  in  morals,  and  when 
combined  capital  discards  it,  the  world 
will  be  all  the  better  for  the  change. 
1'riccs  will  then  be  fixed  by  agreement ; 
they  will  cover  fair  profit  and  fair  wages  ; 
there  will  be  a  greater  uniformity  both 
in  the  standard  of  products  and  their 
production  ;  and  in  place  of  the  jarring 
clash  of  opposed  interests,  there  will  be 
substituted  a  unity  of  purpose  that  can- 
not fail  of  having  a  wider  reach  in  the 
direction  of  industrial  harmony  than 
immediately  appears. 

The  question  of  the  employer's  profits 
is  also  of  immense  importance  to  the 
laborer,  as  the  amount  of  his  wages 

y  depends  on  it.  An  increase  of 
gain  may  not  mean  an  addition  to  his 
•  >wn  payments,  but  a  decrease  certainly 
t'»rrl>ndes  less  wages  some  Saturday 
The  employe  has  consequently 
a  vital  interest  in  stopping  needless 
competition,  and  should  always  support 
the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  to  mar- 

their  goods  at  a  just   price.     Nor 

•wild  there  be  a  stronger  precedent  for 

ich  a   course  than   his  own   actions. 

I  he  primary  object  of  his  labor  union  is 


to  fix  the  value  of  his  own  services,  and 
to  prevent  underbidding  from  others  of 
the  same  occupation.  Having  been  suc- 
cessful in  so  doing,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  principle  could  be 
applied  by  the  employer,  without  making 
it  a  pretext  for  exaction.  If  it  can  be 
done,  capital  and  labor  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  than  now,  and  the  world 
will  wonder  why  one  of  the  great  factors 
in  production  should  have  contended  so 
long  within  itself  for  a  legitimate  reward, 
when  an  equitable  means  of  securing  it 
was  within  reach. 

The  solidarity  of  labor  will  have  a  still 
greater  influence  upon  Industrialism 
than  that  of  capital,  both  as  it  affects  the 
workman's  relations  with  his  fellow 
workman  and  their  joint  attitude  towards 
their  employer. 

The  ideal  labor  union  would  be  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  same  trade,  none 
being  admitted  until  thoroughly  compe- 
tent, so  that  a  membership  card  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  certificate  of  ability 
everywhere.  It  would  establish  a  sub- 
organization  for  learners  and  appren- 
tices, and  provide  for  all  pleasant  rooms, 
where  literature  pertaining  to  the  craft 
would  be  found.  Fine  specimens  of  fin- 
ished work  would  be  on  exhibition  there, 
and  classes  held  for  instruction  on  any 
subject  that  would  conduce  to  higher 
efficiency,  but  with  more  special  refer- 
ence to  technical  training.  The  bulletin 
board  would  contain  information  as  to 
where  labor  was  wanted,  and  where  in 
too  abundant  supply.  The  members 
would  discuss  methods  and  processes, 
markets,  and  materials ;  regulate  the 
internal  conduct  of  the  union,  and  look 
carefully  after  its  financial  management. 
Its  beneficiary  features  would  be  prom- 
inent, a  stipulated  sum  being  paid  during 
sickness  and  at  death,  and  eventually  on 
disability  or  old  age.  It  would  deter- 
mine the  hours  of  labor,  deprecate  the 
employment  of  children  and  married 
women,  see  that  workshops  were  in  a 
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sanitary  condition,  had  ample  fire  es- 
capes, and  that  there  was  no  unnecessary 
exposure  of  life  or  limb  from  defective 
or  unfenced  machinery.  When  disputes 
arose  with  an  employer  it  would  endea- 
vor to  make  arbitration  easy,  and  strikes 
would  be  entered  upon  only  when  thrice- 
armed  by  justice.  It  would  try  to  har- 
monize its  own  interests  with  those  of 
capital,  and  on  the  vexed  question  of 
wages  see  that  neither  too  much  was 
asked  nor  too  little  accepted.  Finally,  it 
would  make  itself  felt  as  a  powerful  unit 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  municipality,  and  its  well  considered 
desires  formulated  through  the  federal 
councils,  wouldbe  accepted  as  an  author- 
itative expression  of  the  largest  element 
in  the  community,  and  entitled  thereby 
to  careful  consideration  as  a  groundwork 
for  legislation. 

Of  course  the  existing  unions,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  human  institutions, 
fall  very  far  short  of  their  immediate 
possibilities  ;  but  they  will  certainly  not 
.remain  stationary,  and  this  outline  of 
what  they  may  become  is  only  an  anti- 
cipation. Those  who  watch  the  current 
of  progress  know  how  rapidly  it  carries 
all  things  forward  to  higher  levels.  La- 
bor is  just  emerging  from  centuries  of 
depression.  It  is  for  the  first  time  learn- 
ing the  meaning  of  political  liberty,  and 
trying  to  apply  its  new-found  power.  Of 
all  the  gifts  of  good  that  fall  in  these 
latter  days  upon  the  earth,  labor  receives 
the  largest  share.  There  were  poets 
before  Homer,  soldiers  before  Alexan- 
der, and  law-givers  before  Solon  ;  but 
never  before  has  the  rule  of  their  own 
affairs  been  given  to  men  who  labor  with 
their  hands.  What  they  can  do  when 
severed  from  politics  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
That  they  will  make  mistakes  we  know  ; 
but  if  their  follies  and  misjudgments 
equal  those  of  our  past  governors  and 
legislators,  they  will  have  to  be  very 
unwise  indeed. 

With  capital  and  labor,  then,  in  solid 


front,  there  will  come  not  collision,  but 
contact.  The  old  conflict,  older  than  the 
pyramids,  will  cease,  and  the  long  ap- 
proach of  class  to  class  end  in  a  final 
blending.  The  profit  of  capital  will  then 
mean  the  content  of  labor,  and  the  well 
recompensed  workman  a  larger  return  to 
the  capitalist.  With  a  common  interest, 
a  common  object,  and  a  fair  allotment  of 
joint  earnings,  the  larger  benefits  must 
far  transcend  mere  economy  of  produc- 
tion. It  will  make  all  the  factors  of  In- 
dustrialism a  composite  whole,  and  not, 
as  at  present,  a  temporary  union  of  op- 
posing elements.  It  will  reduce  dissen- 
sion to  its  smallest  possibilities,  eliminate 
many  disturbing  irritants,  develop  a 
higher  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  and 
stimulate  worthier  ambitions.  It  will 
tend  to  a  stricter  honesty  in  the  work- 
shop and  in  the  mart,  and  hold  out  the 
strongest  incentive  that  can  be  offered 
for  exertion.  It  will  make  reward  much 
rnore  dependent  on  merit  than  at  present, 
and  encourage  the  most  desirable  condi- 
tions that  can  be  presupposed  for  the 
general  welfare  of  society.  In  short,  co- 
operation will  mean  a  better  adjustment 
of  the  industrial  machine,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  one  that  our  complex  civili- 
zation can  for  a  long  time  to  come  hope 
to  attain,  and  ultimately  the  adaptation 
of  its  most  successful  features  to  social 
life. 

These  are  not  idealistic  dreamings. 
Godin's  Familistere,  the  late  Mdme.  Bou- 
cicaut's  "  Bon  March6"  in  Paris,  the  Old- 
nam  (England)  Joint  Stock  Mills,  where 
a  population  of  30,000  cotton  operatives 
are  practically  their  own  employers,  the 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mill  of  Minneapolis,  and 
hundreds  of  other  establishments,  in- 
cluding every  variety  of  industrial  pro- 
duction, are  practical  answers  to  such  a 
suggestion.  "  Co-operation,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Jevons  in  a  work  not  many  weeks 
old,  "  is  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  widely  adopted  in  some  future 
generation."  "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
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wrote  Professor  Ely  not  long  ago,  "  that 
in  the  «»nc  form  or  the  other  it  will  yet 
be  the  predominating  influence  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  economic 
goods."  When  that  time  comes  it  will 
give  a  new  strength  to  civilization,  by 
adding  the  lacking  moral  impulse  to  In- 
dustrialism, and  by  lessening  the  harsh- 
l  of  that  universal  struggle  which  in 
>rm  is  salutary  and  neces- 
sary. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that 
the  advocates  of  profit-sharing  and  pro- 
ductive co-operation  believe  that  therein 
is  the  panacea  for  all  industrial  ills,  and 
that  the  general  adoption  of  either  sys- 
tem is  going  to  make  our  cities  and  towns 
modern  Utopias,  with  every  workingman 
prosperous  and  contented.  Such  an  idea 
is  far  from  their  thoughts.  They  know 
that  a  large  class  must  always  remain 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"; 
that  many  more  are  only  fitted  to  tread 
the  beaten  path  of  their  daily  vocations 
dependent  on  others  for  employment  ; 
and  that  the  majority  of  men,  either  by 
>ell  -created  conditions  or  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, are  prevented  from  attain- 
ing the  full  breadth  of  their  expansion. 
All  that  they  claim  for  co-operation  is 
that  it  is  practical  justice,  a  closer  as- 
sertion of  right,  and  a  solvent  of  trouble- 
some difficulties  ;  that  it  is  a  step  forward 
in  the  slow  but  ceaseless  march  of  hu- 
manity, and  a  nearer  realization  of  a 
more  perfect  society  than  we  have  yet 
attained.  Heyend  this  is  surmise  and 
dim  conjecture. 

The  compression  of  labor  will  benefit 
the  workingman  only  as  he  makes  prop- 
er UNC  of  his  additional  leisure ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  assume  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  gained  will  be  spent  in  use- 
ful pursuits  or  physical  rest.  Few  of  us 
reali/e  how  small  a  portion  of  a  man's 
working  life  is  really  his  own,  and  how 
much  one  or  two  free  hours  will  add  to 
•i  joyment  of  existence.  If  a  shorter 
vorking  day  does  nothing  more  than 
this  it  will  have  done  much,  for  after  the 


period  of  youth,  opportunities  for  enjoy- 
ment are  all  too  scarce.  It  is  almost 
certain,  though,  to  do  more.  People  are 
everywhere  becoming  more  temperate. 
Drinking  is  losing  its  attractions  as  a 
national  pastime.  Ideas  are  broadening. 
The  beauties  of  art  and  literature  appeal 
to  constantly  widening  circles.  Man's 
aspirations  are  higher ;  they  seek  to 
know  more,  and  the  impulse  from  which 
these  desires  proceed,  will  necessarily 
lead  them  to  take  good  advantage  of 
their  leisure.  So  in  the  new  Industrial- 
ism men  will  realize  as  never  before  the 
conquests  of  their  civilization,  and  those 
benefits  of  ease,  now  the  sole  possession 
of  the  wealthy,  will  be  shared  in  com- 
mon by  the  laborer. 

Thus  our  "  unknown  seas  "  are  nei- 
ther perilous  oceans  nor  placid  waters. 
Prudence  and  justice  will  carry  the  voy- 
age far  into  the  future  with  less  of  storm 
than  it  has  hitherto  encountered.  The 
horizon  ahead  is  clearer  than  the  one  we 
leave  behind  ;  the  skies  grow  brighter, 
and  the  speeding  vessel  hastens  on  its 
way  with  favoring  promise. 

These  are  optimistic  views,  but  why 
should  they  not  be  so  ?  The  generation 
has  witnessed  far  greater  changes  in  the 
direction  of  social  progress  than  any  here 
indicated.  Those  who  have  lived  to  see 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  serfdom  by 
three  great  nations,  the  legislative  eman- 
cipation of  labor  in  England,  the  added 
functions  of  the  state  for  the  benefit  of 
the  masses,  the  decrease  of  all  that  is 
socially  destructive  and  vicious,  and  the 
increase  of  everything  that  improves, 
builds,  and  consolidates ;  those  who  have 
lived  to  see  how  much  better  the  world 
of  today  is  as  compared  with  only  forty 
years  ago,  have  reason  for  their  courage 
and  their  hope. 

We  stand  as  yet  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  productive  era.  Behind,  in  the 
vista  of  the  past,  far  beyond  the  foot 
of  the  centuries  where  time  began  its 
reckoning  anew,  and  from  thence  almost 
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to  this  present,  the  Roman  stigma  has 
been  attached  to  labor.  With  its  disap- 
pearance, the  workman  takes  his  place 
acknowledged  as  an  equal  factor  in  pro- 
duction, and  a  just  claimant  for  a  share 
of  the  advantages  hitherto  possessed  by 
capital  alone. 

We  have  had  every  age  but  the  age  of 
labor.  Each  in  its  turn  has  done  its  part 
to  mould  and  fashion  with  mighty  blows 
an  improved  social  condition.  Each  one 
has  bettered  its  inheritance,  until  now 
society  is  for  the  first  time  fused  togeth- 
er, and  working  with  a  common  energy 
for  the  common  good. 

Never  before  have  the  conditions  for 
human  exertion  been  so  favorable ;  nev- 
er before  the  reward  so  great ;  and  nev- 
er before  has  the  feeling  of  universal 
kinship  held  such  sway.  Commerce  has 
beaten  down  national  barriers,  education 
and  political  equality  those  of  caste,  and 
the  old  prejudices  that  once  kept  men 
apart  have  disappeared.  The  cultivatiorj 
of  the  moral  qualities  through  so  many 
centuries  is  at  length  bearing  fruit  in  a 
quickened  sympathy  and  a  lessened  self- 
ishness. The  noble  names  on  the  fast 
growing  roll  of  philanthropists,  the  awak- 
ening of  wealth  to  its  responsibilities, 
the'  newly  discovered  truth  that  social 
neglects  and  wrongs  are  retroactive  on 
the  entire  body  politic, — these  and  a 


thousand  other  things  point  to  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  better  day  than  any  mankind 
has  record  of  in  history. 

Industrialism  cannot  fall  behind  the 
advances  of  science  and  invention,  nor 
can  it  ever  again  be  separated  from  the 
morality  and  humanity  of  the  time.  Art 
and  literature  may  outstrip  it,  but  the 
contrasts  of  an  Augustan  period  can 
never  be  repeated.  So  whatever  the  fut- 
ure holds  in  store  of  peaceful  triumph 
and  conquest,  whatever  new  powers  may 
be  wrested  from  nature,  however  much 
the  growing  spirituality  of  the  race  may 
smooth  the  pathway  of  men's  lives :  in 
these,  and  all  things  else  of  good,  the 
greater  gain  will  fall  to  those  who  work, 
whether  they  command  as  captains,  or 
labor  as  the  unmentioned  many  in  the 
ranks  of  toil.  A  new  era  is  at  hand  for 
all  that  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  Both  capital  and  labor  have 
awakened  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  and  the  new  Industrialism,  rich- 
er in  promise  of  unity,  more  perfect  in 
its  justice,  and  warmer  in  its  humanity, 
is  already  supplanting  the  old. 

These  are  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place.  Few  note  or  appreciate  their  im- 
portance, yet  they  are  destined  to  exer- 
cise as  great  an  influence  on  society  as 
any  of  the  distinctive  movements  that 
have  left  an  impress  on  history. 

Harry  Cadman. 
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Tin:  bells  along  the  city  front  struck 

five  o'clock,  all  absolutely  at  the  instant, 

Me  electric  wave  from  the  central 

on  struck  them,  so  that  the  great 

t  cathedral-toned  peal  poured  out 
from  the  city  as  if  it  were  one  vast  bell ; 

Kitty,  under  the  orange  blossoms  at 
S.m  Rafael,  looked  up,  and  thought  that 
Theodore  was  at  that  very  minute  toss- 
ing his  tools  into  the  pneumatic  receiv- 

nd  that  it  would  scarcely  be  half  an 
hour  before  he  would  be  with  her. 

Some  of  the  workmen,  who  really 
loved  their  work,  were  standing  a  few 
moments,  with  their  eyes  on  the  tube 
mouth,  as  if  to  follow  in  imagination  the 
swift  flash  of  their  tools  to  the  racks 
where  they  rested  overnight ;  the  young 
fellows  who  did  not  expect  to  remain  in 
this  grade  of  work  longerthan  was  neces- 
sary to  get  them  their  promotion,  stood 
chatting  here  and  there.  Theodore  was 

rally  one  of  these,  for  he  was  a  socia- 
ble little  fellow,  and  there  were  many  of 
his  own  school  set  immediately  about 
him,  this  first  year  in  the  industrial 
service.  But  Wednesday  afternoons 
there"  never  was  any  lingering.  He 
walked  rapidly  down  the  arcade,  paved 
with  the  dark  red  granite  that  the  dep- 
uty national  architect,  who  was  Boston- 
bred,  had  ruled  for  buildings  of  the  class, 
somewhat  to  the  discontent  of  the  more 
florid  San  Francisco  taste,  which  had 
been  much  disposed  to  white  marble, 

lated  with  red.  In  his  dressing- 
room,  the  transformation  from  a  laborer 
to  a  somewhat  dainty  carpet  knight  went 
a  little  more  slowly  ;  for  he  had  no  mind 
to  spoil  the  complete  effect  he  intended 
to  present  to  Kitty's  eyes,  in  order  to 
present  an  incomplete  one  a  few  minutes 
earlier.  Moreover,  the  lad  was  fastidi- 


ous, even  if  there  had  been  no  Kitty  in 
the  case,  and  those  of  the  workmen  that 
preferred  to  pass  their  working  hours  in 
the  antique  style  of  overalls  and  jump- 
ers inherited  from  the  dirty  workrooms 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  jeered  him  a 
little  for  his  willingness  to  wear  out  a 
pretty  good  quality  of  shirts  and  knick- 
erbockers on  his  work.  But  the  grizzled 
old  workman  who  teased  him  most,  and 
who  had  spent  his  life  contentedly  in 
the  lowest  grade  of  labor,  and  wore  the 
most  battered  jumper  and  overalls  in  the 
whole  regiment,  blazed  outside  of  work- 
ing hours  in  such  diamonds  and  embroid- 
eries, and  rode  out  in  so  gorgeous  a  cur- 
ricle, with  so  imposing  an  electrician 
(for  Patricius  Gooley  had  never  been 
able  to  manage  the  motor  himself),  as 
always  set  Theodore  off  into  one  of  his 
jolly  gales  of  laughter.  It  was  really 
only  a  modest  sort  of  display  that  he 
went  in  for  himself,  and  as  he  hurried 
out  of  the  dressing-room  door,  his  dark 
red  silk  stockings,  sash  and  scarf,  and 
soft  olive  flannel  shirt  and  knee-breech- 
es, were  only  a  trifle  finer  feathers  than 
other  young  fellows  of  his  age  wore  for 
afternoon  calls. 

He  had  been  quick,  if  he  had  been 
careful,  to  the  last  settling  of  the  fine 
jade  pin  that  held  his  scarf,  and  the 
plashing  of  the  baths  was  still  audible 
all  along  the  row  of  dressing-rooms, 
while  the  laughter  and  shouts  in  the 
great  swimming  court  were  just  begin- 
ning. He  walked  along  the  marble 
dock, — an  attractive  little  fellow,  with 
the  kindliest  of  round  faces,  and  yellow 
curls  waving  under  the  red  silk  Phrygian 
cap.  At  the  far  end  of  the  long  shining 
quay,  beyond  the  part  devoted  to  the 
bulky,  mastless  steam  and  electric  mon- 
sters of  commerce,  was  visible  a  glimmer 
of  the  silk  sails  and  awnings  of  the  pleas- 
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ure  fleet,  —  white,  and  rose,  and  blue, 
wine  red,  and  rust  red,  olive,  and  gold, 
and  violet.  The  April  sun,  still  two 
hours  high,  shone  through  them,  and 
threw  soft  lights  over  decks  and  waves, 
and  several  artists  with  sketching  easels 
sat  about  the  dock,  trying  to  catch  the 
effect  of  the  silken  translucence  with 
their  colors.  Theodore  looked  at  the 
fleet  appreciatively,  as  the  car  he  had 
boarded  to  save  time  flashed  along  the 
dock  toward  it.  He  was  an  unromantic 
lad,  and  would  never  have  thought  of 
comparing  it  to  a  pond  of  irises,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  proud  of  Kitty  for  mak- 
ing the  suggestion  ;  but  he  liked  pretty 
things.  "By  gracious!"  he  said,  "it  was 
lucky  they  invented  good  stiff  sailcloth 
silk  in  time  for  the  Puss.  I  should  not 
have  liked  to  put  canvas  stuff,  such  as 
father  used  to  put  on  his  boat,  on  her 
pretty  polished  masts." 

The  red  silk  sails  were  furled  this  time, 
however,  for  her  owner  was  bent  on 
speed,  not  on  the  lazy  floating  or  plun- 
ging run  before  the  wind  that  never  can 
be  superseded  for  pure  pleasure  by  any 
invention,  but  fascinates  men  now,  as  it 
did  when  the  Argonauts  "  hoisted  sail, 
and  bared  their  brows  to  the  salt  breeze." 
On  this  dainty  boat  Theodore  had  spent 
his  credit  and  more  of  his  thought  than 
on  his  books.  Her  carvings  and  trim- 
mings were  of  the  finest,  her  cushions  of 
the  softest  plush,  her  silvery  and  ivory 
finishings  lavish,  her  electric  motor  of 
the  best  and  latest  make.  He  had  learned 
to  manage  it  well,  too,  though  he  was 
not  otherwise  handy  with  electric  ma- 
chinery, and  no  yacht  on  the  bay  could 
have  shot  out  from  the  dock  and  across 
the  channel, — a  whizzing  line  of  olive  and 
silver, a  sinuous  arrow-flight, — with  more 
skillful  precision.  Ten  minutes  brought 
him  to  the  steps  where  the  garden  he 
sought  sloped  down  into  the  artificial 
cove.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  laughing 
with  the  exhilaration  of  the  run,  get- 
ting his  breath  back  from  the  rush 
against  the  air,  and  shaking  his  curls 
VOL.  xv.— 38. 


off  his  forehead  ;  then  ran  up  the  tiled 
walk  to  the  arch  of  the  orange  patio,  and 
looked  for  Kitty. 

The  fine  old  stone  house,  with  its  many 
courts  and  squares,  had  been  built,  and 
most  of  the  trees  had  been  planted  by 
her  grandfather  ;  the  orange  trees  were 
at  least  fifty  years  old,  and  their  shining 
dark  green  towers  were  clustered  over, 
this  last  day  of  April,  with  the  white  de- 
liciousness  of  the  blossoms  ;  the  air  of 
the  court  was  full  of  it,  a  very  dream  of 
love  and  perf  ectness.  The  trees  grouped 
around  a  marble  basin  in  the  center, 
where  later  in  the  season  would  bloom  a 
colony  of  the  gold  and  purple  and  white 
flags  Kitty  had  compared  to  the  pleasure 
fleet.  Here  a  fountain  splashed  all  day 
and  all  night,  and  on  a  marble  pavement, 
running  back  from  the  basin  under  the 
white  and  green  of  the  branches,  was 
tossed  a  heap  of  cushions ;  and  either 
curled  up  here  with  her  book,  or  swing- 
ing in  the  gold  net  of  a  hammock  close 
by,  the  young  man  looked  to  see  the 
darling  only  child  of  the  house. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  soft  prim- 
rose yellow  of  her  tunic  across  the 
brown  and  gold  cushions  ;  but  why  was 
Kitty  tumbled  all  in  a  little  heap  among 
them,  her  face  hidden,  the  curly  brown 
knot  at  the  back  of  her  pretty  head  di- 
sheveled, and  the  tunic  slipping  from 
one  plump  shoulder  ?  Theodore  stopped 
and  stared  under  the  orange  trees,  an 
awful  dismay  rising  in  his  heart  and 
throat,  as  an  unheard-of  suspicion  forced 
itself  through  his  brain. 

He  had  seen  babies  cry ;  and  he  had 
read  of  girls'  crying  in  such  bits  of  nine- 
teenth century  novels  as  he  had  read 
when  he  studied  literature  in  school,  and 
one  of  the  boys,  who  had  a  knack  of  car- 
icature, had  constructed  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  crying  infants  a  "conjectural 
restoration  "  of  a  maiden  in  tears.  Kitty 
had  gone  into  such  fits  of  laughter  over 
it  that  he  had  tried  to  beg  it  of  the  proud 
artist  for  her,  and  had  got  into  trouble 
by  swapping  for  it  a  morning's  use  of 
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his  boat,  the  predecessor  of  the  Puss  ; 
for  his  father  shook  his  head,  and  told 
him  that  the  government  control  of  all 
lun^e  of  services  would  soon  be  up- 
set if  such  private  bartering  were  al- 
lowed tocontinue.  Theodore  had  pointed 
out  that  the  government  had  never  em- 
ployed Tom  to  draw  caricatures,  so  that 
there  was  no  way  to  get  the  coveted 
sketch  into  the  warehouse  stock,  and  if 
there  were,  some  one  else  might  have 
taken  it  out ;  but  his  father  had  only 
shaken  his  head,  and  said  if  there  were 
any  class  of  transactions  the  govern- 
ment had  not  provided  for,  they  could 
not  be  proper  transactions.  This  made 
Theodore  feel  quite  grave  ;  but  when  he 
told  Kitty,  it  set  her  to  giggling  again, 
at  the  idea,  she  explained,  of  Teddy's 
upsetting  the  government.  Some  of  the 
girls  he  knew  laughed  all  the  time  out 
of  sheer  jollity,  like  Kitty  ;  some  of  them 
smiled  brightly,  some  only  beamed  calm- 
ly upon  the  world  ;  but  O,  when  had  any 
one  ever  heard,  outside  of  an  old  novel, 
of  a  girl's  lying  in  a  disheveled  heap 
among  her  cushions  and  crying  ?  Yet 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  solution  of 
the  thing  he  saw  and  heard ;  he  could 
not  doubt  his  senses  ;  the  thing  that 
Kitty  was  doing  was  certainly  crying. 

He  had  not  the  smallest  idea  what  a 
man  did  in  such  a  case ;  but  he  was  too 
good  a  fellow  to  stop  to  think  of  his  own 
embarrassment.  As  soon  as  he  was 
quite  certain  what  was  happening,  he 
went  down  beside  her,  and  put  his  arms 
about  her  in  whatever  way  he  best  could. 
-  K  itty !  Kitty  !  Why,  Kitty ! "  he  said 
in  the  greatest  anxiety. 

And  then  Kitty  turned  round,  and  got 
hold  of  him,  and  dropped  her  face  on  his 
shoulder.  "  O  Teddy !"  she  sobbed. 

"Kitty,  — Why,  Kitty!"  he  repeated 
helplessly. 

At  that  Kitty,  getting  a  glimpse  of  his 
face.  giggled  a  little,  sat  up  straight,  and 
stopped  crying.  If  he  had  been  better 
read  in  old  novels  and  letters,  he  would 
have  known  that  she  had  not  been  crying 


very  hard,  for  her  blue  eyes  were  untar- 
nished and  unreddened,  and  the  smooth, 
healthy  rose  of  her  cheeks  unspotted. 

"  It  was  the  book,  you  know,  Teddy," 
she  explained. 

"The  book?" 

He  looked  about,  and  saw  crushed  in 
among  the  cushions  a  book  in  dingy  old 
covers  of  the  style  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  opened  it,  and  recognized 
the  print, — the  absurd  little  tips  and 
hooks  on  the  types  making  them  so 
much  harder  to  read.  Everybody  had 
seen  copies  of  them  in  the  college  and 
public  libraries,  and  indeed  of  much  older 
books, —  books  with  long  s's  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  black-letter  books  of 
the  sixteenth  in  much  better  preserva- 
tion than  these  flimsy  later  ones,  whose 
cheap  adornments  had  long  since  faded 
to  squalor ;  but  Theodore  had  never  trou- 
bled them  much,  and  he  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  what  this  one  was  about. 
"The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  he  read,  a  lit- 
tle slowly,  for  the  forms  of  the  letters 
bothered  him  for  the  moment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Kitty  ;"  it 's  an  old  novel, 
you  know.  We  have  the  history  of  the 
novel  in  literature  class  this  term,  and 
we  give  about  a  month  to  nineteenth 
century  novels,  and  Professor  Rees  is 
always  at  us  to  do  a  lot  of  reading,  besides 
what 's  required  ;  and  I  thought  I  'd  as- 
tonish her  for  once,  because  there  are  a 
lot  of  great-grandmother's  old  books  up 
garret,  and  I  've  been  reading  them  all 
the  week." 

A  light  broke  on  Theodore.  He  had 
always  heard  that  the  novels  of  that 
period  were  sad,  and  that  it  was  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  cry  over  them.  And  he 
had  always  been  taught  that  life  was  too 
pitiful  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  any 
one  to  contemplate  with  cheerfulness. 

"  You  ought  not  to  read  about  horrors, 
Kitty,"  he  said.  "  Come,  take  a  run  on 
the  yacht.  There  are  two  good  hours 
before  dark.  If  you  like,  I  '11  put  on  the 
elec.,  and  we  can  skip  clear  up  to  Bolinas 
and  back,  and  you  '11  lose  your  breath 
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so  you  '11  forget  everything  else.  I  sup- 
pose those  old  duffers  did  have  melan- 
choly times,  and  I  'm  no  end  sorry  for 
them,  and  all  that ;  but  they  're  dead  and 
gone,  and  all  their  troubles  are  over,  — 
and  you  know,"  he  went  on,  brightening 
with  a  sense  of  invincible  logic,  "you 
can't  make  it  a  bit  better  by  crying." 

Poor  Teddy,  —  decidedly  he  was  ill- 
read  in  the  history  of  the  last  century, 
for  he  had  no  idea  how  many  times,  and 
with  what  absolute  futility,  that  last  sen- 
tence had  been  addressed  to  mourners, 
so  he  produced  it  with  cheerful  confi- 
dence. 

The  corners  of  Kitty's  pretty  mouth 
went  down. 

"  They  had  such  hard  times,"  she  said ; 
"  such  lovely,  sad,  romantic  times.  The 
good  times  are  over.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  like  it." 

"  Good  gracious,  Kitty!"  cried  Theo- 
dore, startled.  "  I  never  heard  anybody 
talk  so  in  my  life.  The  glorious  twenti- 
eth century  — " 

"  It  is  n't  glorious  !  It 's  —  it 's  flat," 
cried  Kitty,  with  a  little  tearful  quiver. 
"  Nothing  happens,  and  you  don't  have 
to  be  sad  and  heroic." 

"  But  Kitty,"  said  her  astonished  lover, 
"  you  speak  of  sad  as  if  it  was  something 
nice.  I  'm  sure  I  always  heard  it  de- 
scribed as  something  quite  unpleasant, 
and  —  and  uncomfortable,  you  know,  to 
be  sad.  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
driving  at.  What  did  they  do  in  the 
book  that  you  like  so  much  ?  " 

"O,  everything,"  said  Kitty.  "He 
died,  you  know ;  and  she  grieved,  and 
grieved." 

"  Well,  you  don't  want  me  to  die,  to 
let  you  know  if  it  feels  nice  to  be  sad,  do 
you  ? "i  said  Teddy  ;  and  so  sunny  was 
his  spirit  that  he  laughed  instead  of 
glooming,  as  this  extraordinary  state  of 
mind  in  his  sweetheart  presented  itself 
to  him. 

"No-o,"  said  Kitty,  irresolutely,  yet 
looking  longingly  at  the  quaintly  lettered 
page.  "  No,  —  I  don't  want  you  to  die, 


Teddy.  O,  I  would  n't  have  you  die,  dear. 
But  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  some- 
thing heroic.  The  girls  in  the  books  all 
have  heroic  lovers,  who  do  the  most  dar- 
ing things  for  them." 

"Well,  what  sort  of  things?"  said 
Theodore,  dubiously,  and  without  any 
sign  of  kindling  to  the  thought. 

"  O,  all  sorts.  There 's  another  book, 
—  they  went  through  everything  :  they 
only  just  met,  and  were  separated  for 
years ;  his  enemy  stabbed  him,  and  he 
almost  died,  and  she  thought  he  was 
dead,  and  she  ran  away  and  hid,  and 
they  burned  the  town,  and  he  went  to 
rescue  her,  and  their  enemies  took  him 
and  kept  him  prisoner  for  years,  and 
tried  to  make  him  marry  somebody  else, 
but  he  was  perfectly  faithful  to  her. 
That  was  n't  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  earlier,  when  they  were  still  more 
heroic.  If  only  you  would  do  _  things 
like  that  for  me,  Teddy ! " 

"But  really,  Kitty,"  the  young  man 
remonstrated.  "  I  never  had  an  enemy 
in  the  world,  so  how  could  he  stab  me  ? 
And  I  don't  think  you  realize  how  it 
would  feel  to  be  stabbed  almost  to 
death.  It  would  hurt  very  much.  You 
would  not  want  me  to  be  hurt." 

Kitty  began  to  show  some  signs  of 
temper.  "  It  is  a  calculating,  selfish  cen- 
tury!" she  said,  pouting.  "I  don't 
mean,"  she  added,  relenting,  "that  it's 
your  fault,  Teddy  ;  you  're  no  worse  than 
your  times,  but  I  should  like  you  to  be 
a  good  (jeal  better.  I  should  be  so  proud 
to  have  a  gallant  lover,  like  the  men  of 
old  time.  You  know,"  she  went  on  reas- 
oningly,  "you  will  never  distinguish 
yourself  in  any  of  the  regular  ways,  be- 
cause you  're  not  clever,  dear.  We  both 
agreed  we  should  just  have  to  bear  that. 
But  think  what  a  distinction  it  would 
be  to  be  heroic  nowadays,  and  to  get 
almost  killed,  and  suffer  dreadfully, 
and  be  parted  for  years,  and  have  it  all 
come  right  at  last.  I  should  be  so  proud 
of  you,  Teddy  !  I  should  rather  we  were 
distinguished  that  way  than  any  other, 
it  would  be  so  unique  and  different  !  " 
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Theodore  looked  very  sober,  and  as 
v  unhappy  as  the  lines  of  his  sunny 
face  permitted.  He  could  not  under- 
stand Kitty's  archaic  taste,  but  no  young 
man  of  the  twentieth  century  could  be 
unmoved  when  his  sweetheart  appealed 
t«»  that  craving  for  distinction  that  is 
>.edly  and  deliberately  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  time. 

••  1  —  I  was  n't  brought  up  to  be  heroic, 
Kitty,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  think  I  should 
do  it"  well  at  all.  I  say,"  he  cried,  bright- 
ening with  a  look  of  relief  :  "  if  you  want 
us  to  be  unhappy,  why  not  take  that  to 
be  unhappy  about  ?—  that  we  can't  ever 
be  distinguished,  you  know." 

"  O  Teddy ! "  said  the  girl  reproach- 
fully. "  There 's  no  distinction  in  being 
unhappy  because  you're  not  distin- 
guished." 

This  was  obvious,  after  all,  and  Theo- 
dore looked  distinctly  depressed,  until 
another  idea  occurred  to  him.  "See 
here,  Kitty,"  he  began,  somewhat  ag- 
grieved :  "it  seems  to  me  you  're  putting 
all  this  off  on  me.  You  want  me  to  get 
hurt,  and  run  risks,  but  you  wouldn't 
like  it  yourself  a  bit  better  than  any  one 
else." 

••  Why,  I  should  suffer  agonies  of  sus- 
pense on  your  account,"  said  Kitty  de- 
cisively. "  I  should  have  a  great  deal 
harder  time  than  you.  The  girls  always 
did  in  the  old  times." 

Theodore  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  this  statement  of  the 
matter,  but  he  had  never  been.a  match 
for  his  little  sweetheart  in  dialectics. 
He  considered  a  few  moments,  and  then 
made  another  venture. 

"  I  should  hate  awfully  to  have  you  suf- 
er  agonies,  dear,"  he  said  ingeniously. 
"  If  we  've  both  got  to  suffer,  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  take  the  hardest  part'; 
—  and  then  you  like  heroism,  and  sad- 
ness, and  pain,  too,  and  I  don't." 

Kitty  stared  for  a  puzzled  moment, 
for  her  lover,  though  undoubtedly  less 
clever  than  she,  had  almost  by  accident 
stumbled  upon  a  complete  flanking  of 


her  dialectic  ;  and  then,  with  a  singular 
sudden  atavism,  she  resorted  to  a  sort  of 
tactics  that  in  the  days  of  oppression  her 
great-grandmother  had  been  adept  at. 

"Teddy,"  she  cried,  "if  you  really 
loved  me  you  would  want  to  bear  all  and 
dare  all  for  me.  And  when  I  love  you 
so  much,  and  want  you  to  be  heroic,  and 
distinguished,  all  for  my  sake,  and  to 
prove  your  love  !  O,  why  was  I  born  in 
this  century  ? —  I  don't  see  how  anybody 
can  really  know  if  anybody  loves  any- 
body nowadays,"  —  and  down  went  the 
curly  head  into  the  middle  of  the  cush- 
ions, and  Kitty  began  crying  again. 

Theodore,  though  he  had  not,  as  he 
justly  urged,  been  brought  up  to  be 
heroic,  was  the  kindest-hearted  little  fel- 
low in  the  world,  and  he  suffered  quite 
the  worst  pang  he  had  ever  known  as  he 
stared  at  the  tumbled  brown  knot  of 
hair,  and  the  pretty  shoulders  shaking 
with  sobs  ;  but  he  was  also  practical,  and 
hesitated  very  much  to  commit  himself 
by  any  indefinite  promises  of  futile  haz- 
ards or  pains,  in  order  to  assuage  his 
little  love's  misery. 

"  Say,  Kitty,"  he  ventured  at  last. 
"  Let 's  go  yachting.  Don't  let 's  talk 
about  it  any  more.  There 's  time  for  a 
little  run  before  dark ;  or  your  mother 
and  father  will  come  perhaps,  and  dine 
on  the  Puss,  and  stay  out  for  the  moon." 

Kitty  only  sobbed. 

Another  miserable  silence,  then  The- 
odore broke  out  desperately : 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  anyway  ? 
I  don't  see  anything  practical  in  it.  I 
have  n't  any  enemy  to  stab  me  and  put 
me  in  prison,  and  you  have  n't  any  ene- 
my to  try  to  burn  you  up,  for  me  to 
rescue  you.  You  don't  want  me  to  stab 
myself?  I  should  get  laughed  at,  or 
taken  up  for  crazy,  instead  of  getting 
distinction." 

Kitty  sat  up,  smoothing  her  ruffled 
plumage,  and  brightening,  now  that 
Teddy  came  to  the  practical  considera- 
tion of  her  idea. 

"  I  don't  truly  see  the  way  to  heroism 
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in  these  times  myself,  dear,"  she  said 
thoughtfully;  "but  then  we  don't  have 
to  decide  on  details  today.  Any  time 
before  we  are  married  will  do  to  achieve 
your  emprise,  and  I  sha  n't  be  through 
school  for  three  years.  If  you  begin 
very  soon,  you  might  do  it  in  three 
years ;  or  if  not,  then  we  can  put  off 
marrying.  If  you  will  devote  all  your 
spare  time  between  now  and  next 
Wednesday  ,to  investigating  the  oppor- 
tunities for  heroism  offered  by  the  twen- 
tieth century,  I  feel  sure  that  you  can 
find  some  lingering  somewhere  ;  and  then 
we  can  plan  in  good  earnest." 

Theodore  looked  profoundly  dismayed, 
for  he  had  really  said  nothing  at  all  to 
commit  himself  to  any  acquiescence  in 
such  a  plan  ;  yet  as  Kitty  added,  "  So 
we  need  n't  discuss  any  more  about  it 
now.  Let 's  have  some  music,"  he  hes- 
itated to  set  her  right  on  that  delicate 
point,  and  begin  his  bad  half  hour  all 
over  again.  Much  better  to  be  jolly, 
and  trust  that  she  might  change  her 
mind  next  week, — though  indeed  he  had 
an  uncomfortable  recollection  that  Kitty 
had  never  had  the  habit  of  changing  her 
mind,  or  giving  up  her  way  till  she  had 
attained  it. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  rising  with  alac- 
rity. "  Let 's  have  some  lively,  happy, 
modern  music." 

"  We  will  have  something  appropriate 
to  our  talk,"  said  Kitty  reproachfully. 
"  Something  grand,  and  sad,  and  inspir- 
ing." And  she  went  to  the.  telephone, 
-  which  Was  always  connected  with  this 
orange  court  in  summer,  as  well  as  with 
a  room  in  the  house,  —  and  turned  on  a 
sonata  of  Beethoven,  which  she  told  her 
loverthe  music  professor  said  was  meant 
to  describe  the  storm  and  stress  period 
of  humanity.  When  they  went  in  to 
dinner,  she  let  her  father  and  mother 
talk  to  Theodore,  and  when  they  asked 
her  why  she  was  so  abstracted,  she  said 
she  was  very  much  interested  in  her  les- 
sons that  week,  and  was  thinking  about 
them  ;  and  when  they  asked  Theodore 


what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he  said 
Kitty  had  been  showing  him  some  nine- 
teenth century  books,  and  it  always  de- 
pressed him  to  think  about  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

After  dinner  she  took  him  back  into 
the  patio,  and  insisted  on  reading  to  him 
"The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May," 
(familiar  to  students  of  old  literature,) 
with  a  voice  that  quivered  sympathet- 
ically ;  and  when  he  told  her  that  his 
teacher  had  said  Mrs.  Browning  was  an 
excellent  instance  of  the  morbid  melan- 
choly of  her  time,  and  that  for  his  part  the 
poem  made  him  feel  very  uncomfortable, 
and  pointed  out  that  Sir  Guy  must  have 
been  partially  insane,  for  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  die  in 
such  a  horrible  manner,  when  the  same 
object  could  have  been  so  much  less  un- 
pleasantly attained,  Kitty  declared  that 
it  was  thrilling  and  magnificent,  and  she 
would  adore  him  if  he  were  like  Sir  Guy. 
And  when  he  went  down  to  the  Puss,  an 
hour  earlier  than  he  had  meant  to  go,  she 
walked  down  to  the  water  with  him,  and 
stood  on  a  lower  step,  with  her  head 
against  his  arm,  and  remarked  in  her 
sweetest  way : 

"  I  'm  so  glad  we've  had  this  good  talk, 
dear,  and  quite  understand  each  other ; 
we  shall  love  each  other  so  much  better 
now  we  're  beginning  to  be  serious  to- 
gether, instead  of  making  life  all  child's 
play.  And  how  proud  I  shall  be  of  you, 
Teddy  dear,  when  you  get  to  be  a  hero, 
and  how  much  surer  I  shall  feel  of  your 
love  than  other  twentieth  century  girls 
can,  who  don't  have  lovers  that  are  will- 
ing to  suffer  and  die  for  them  !  " 


II. 


THE  assistant  foreman,  next  day, 
watching  Theodore,  hesitated  over  the 
report  that  should  go  down  on  the  day's 
record.  He  liked  the  boy  well  enough 
to  strain  a  point  in  his  favor  ;  but  he 
knew  that  "  old  Patricius,"  as  the  lads 
called  him,  since  he  was  now  nearing 
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his  time  of  discharge,  had  learned  by 
twenty-three  years'  experience  in  the 
same  grade  of  labor  to  gauge  pretty  ex- 
actly the  probable  standing  of  every  one ; 
and  that  while  not  making  the  least  ef- 
fort for  promotion  himself,  he  regarded 
with  considerable  suspicion  and  jealousy 
the  promotions  of  others,  and  was  per- 
fectly willing  not  only  to  raise  a  consid- 
ile  private  clamor,  but  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  whenever  he  considered  his 
officers  at  fault,  until  he  had  become  a 
notorious  terror  to  generations  of  fore- 
men. 

Theodore  was  too  true  a  child  of  his 
applause-craving  century  not  to  admit 
Kitty's  right  to  demand  that  he  should 
distinguish  himself.  He  looked  over  at 
Tom,  all  whose  leisure  went  to  training 
himself  in  caricature  and  character 
sketching,  and  who  would  certainly,  ev- 
ery  one  said,  end  in  a  most  creditable 
position  on  the  staff  of  Laughter.  He 
saw  how  the  tall  young  laborer's  shrewd 
continually  took  in  the  possibilities 
of  his  surroundings :  the  suspicious 
glance  with  which  Patricius  looked  from 
Theodore's  languid  movements  to  see 
whether  the  sub-foreman  was  noting 
them  properly ;  the  furtive  uneasiness 
with  which  the  sub-foreman  in  his  turn 
observed  the  "  old  man's  "  alertness  ;  the 
unusual  indifference  of  Theodore  himself 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  dark  blue  flannel 
working  costume.  If  anything  seemed 
to  poor  Theodore  worse  than  the  idea  of 
braving  daggers  and  dungeons,  it  was 
that  of  thus  slaving  all  his  free  hours, 
instead  of  going  off  for  a  good  time  in 
his  yacht,  and  even  carrying  into  his 
working  hours  the  burden  of  an  inces- 
sant thought  for  the  cherished  ambition. 
He  admitted  sadly  that  Tom,  who  so 
heartily  embraced  this  severe  discipline, 
had  a  better  right  to  the  smiles  of  the 
fair;  and  he  remembered  with  a  pang  that 
only  three  weeks  ago  Tom  told  Kitty 
that  he  alone  of  twentieth  century  men 
could  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
remorse,  when  he  reflected  that  he  had 


had  to  be  bribed  to  give  up  for  her  the 
"conjectural  restoration,"  and  had  lost 
the  opportunity  of  his  life  in  not  hasten- 
ing to  lay  at  her  feet  the  first  fruits  of 
his  ambition.  Theodore  had  been  quite 
certain  since  then  that  Kitty  might  have 
had  Tom  ;  and  he  had  felt  as  a  modest- 
minded  lad  of  old  times  must  have  felt 
to  find  himself  and  poverty  preferred  to 
a  rival  and  wealth.  An  insidious  won- 
der made  its  way  into  his  mind  whether 
that  speech  of  Tom's  had  anything  to 
do  with  Kitty's  growing  ardor  fordistinc- 
tion ;  and  for  one  dark  moment  he 
thought  that  possibly  if  Tom  were  the 
enemy  with  the  dagger,  and  he  had  a 
very  good  weapon  himself —  But  the 
thought  broke  down  as  he  noted  the  firm 
hand  and  unerring  eye  opposite ;  and 
broke  down  again  on  another  side  as 
Tom  looked  up  with  a  friendly  smile, 
which  brought  the  amiable  little  fellow's 
native  good  will  rushing  back  upon  him. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  the  evening  found 
him  in  Tom's  studio  on  Russian  Hill, 
asking  his  advice  about  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 

It  was  an  ascetic  studio.  Tom  did  not 
go  in  for  beauty  much,  and  although  he 
had  a  fine  and  expensive  collection  of 
drawings,  with  some  paintings  and  casts, 
there  was  more  tendency  to  the  quaint 
and  grotesque  than  to  what  he  called 
the  "pretty  "  among  them.  The  beauty 
of  the  room  was  its  window,  with  a  view 
of  the  noble  towers  and  trees  on  Tele- 
graph Hill-  opposite,  and  the  colossal 
golden  statue  on  the  crest,  symbolic  of 
the  utmost  West  reaching  hands  to  the 
utmost  East,  to  join  at  last  the  circle  of 
humanity  the  world  around.  Of  course, 
from  Russian  Hill  the  figure  cannot  be 
seen  in  its  proportions,  but  even  so  near 
it  has  an  impressive  and  majestic  effect. 
A  copy,  not  more  than  ten  feet  high,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  one  of  the  terraces  be- 
low, facing  a  similar  copy  at  the  western 
end,of  the  corresponding  figure  from  the 
harbor  of  Yeddo,  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  effect  and  purport  of  the  statue. 
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When  I  was  a  young  fellow  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  favorite  limit  for  yachting  trips 
was  the  distance,  fifteen  miles  or  so  out, 
at  which  the  figure  takes  its  just  propor- 
tions. 

We  used  to  run  out  after  school,. aiming 
to  reach  this  point  about  sunset,  then  to 
rest  floating  in  the  low  western  light  that 
glorified  our  silken  sails,  and  watch  the 
outlines  of  the  grand  figure  melt  and  dis- 
solve into  a  pyre  of  burning  gold  as  the 
sunset  struck  it ;  and  then,  as  the  sun 
dropped  below  the  San  Francisco  hori- 
zon, reassume  their  form,  pale  gold 
against  the  rosy  eastern  sky.  And  mean- 
while the  sunset  would  strike  our  trans- 
lucent sails,  and  pour  soft  floods  of  vio- 
let and  amber  and  crimson  light  through 
them  over  the  girls,  who  would  sit  with 
their  pepla  draped  gracefully  over  their 
heads  and  shoulders  against  the  light 
chill  of  the  hour,  and  lean  back  in  pen- 
sive, unconscious  poses.  Then  the  sun 
would  drop,  and  the  yacht  would  come 
rushing  homeward,  while  all  the  way  be- 
fore it  the  statue,  a  paler  and  paler  sil- 
houette against  a  grayer  sky,  or  perhaps 
against  a  yellow,  spreading  moonlight, 
held  out  its  benignant  arms. — Ah,  well, 
we  have  aH  been  young,  and  many  of  us 
have  "  run  out  to  see  the  statue  by  sun- 
set,"—  and  sometimes  in  a  company  of 
only  two. 

Besides  this  fine  window,  Tom's  room 
had  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  old- 
fashioned  fireplace  so  much  affected  by 
artists,  where  he  could  burn  wood,  turn- 
ing off  the  electric  heater.  Established 
by  this  now  with  his  pipe,  he  laughed 
immoderately  as  the  disconsolate  lover's 
case  was  laid  before  him,  and  swore  that 
Teddy  and  Kitty  would  be  the  death  of 
him  yet ;  but  after  he  had  had  his  laugh, 
he  inquired  very  seriously  of  Theodore 
what  he  thought  of  doing. 

"The  only  thing  I  could  think  of," 
said  Theodore,  "  was  to  make  a  pretty 
thorough  inquiry,  you  know,  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  —  of  danger  and  discom- 
fort in  modern  times.  I  thought,  you  see, 


that  if  I  could  get  a  positive  statement 
in  writing,  from  some  such  authority  as 
the  professor  of  modern  history  or  of 
sociology  at  Berkeley,  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  no  such  opportunities  now, 
—  why,  that  would  be  conclusive.  But, 
then,"  he  went  on  anxiously,  "  in  case 
there  are  any  lingering  evils  of  that  sort, 
the  professor  would  be  the  very  one  that 
would  know  of  them  :  and  then,  you  see, 
it  would  be  the  very  worst  step,"  said 
poor  Teddy  desperately,  "  to  have  con- 
sulted him." 

"I  see,"  said  Tom,  looking  gravely  in- 
to the  fireplace. 

"And  I  thought — perhaps  you  might 
have  some  idea  of  what  he  would  be  like- 
ly to  say.  I  did  not  think  of  any  one  I 
could  well  consult.  My  father,  now, — 
I  thought  he  would  not  —  exactly  enter 
into  the  situation." 

"  Your  father  ? "  repeated  Tom.  The 
muscle's  under  his  mustache  quivered  a 
little  in  sympathy  with  his  voice.  "  No, 
— no,  I  do  not  think  he  would.  So  Kitty 
has  gone  into  nineteenth  century  litera- 
ture, has  she? — bless  her  heart,"  he  went 
on  meditatively.  "  Well,  I  've  done  a 
little  that  way  myself,  —  I  find  the  old 
fellows  very  suggestive  ;  and  we  have  to 
go  back  to  them  for  our  best  models  in 
my  line  of  work.  I  declare,  I  like  the 
little  girl's  having  the  literary  feeling  to 
get  on  to  the  value  of  those  old  books, 
in  the  face  of  all  her  teachers'  telling 
her  they  are  obsolete.  She 's  really  stum- 
bled in  a  juvenile  way  on  a  note  in  them 
that  nine  tenths  of  our  professional 
critics  never  perceive,  in  their  present 
devotion  to  everything  modern.  The  lit- 
erary value  of  the  mournful  is  at  a  dis- 
count now,  as  that  of  the  grotesque  is. 
They  had  a  school  of  old  jokers  that  do 
my  heart  good :  they  never  seemed  able 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry  at  their  world  ;  and  their  medley 
of  grim  jests,  of  tragic  contrasts,  of  pa- 
thos and  laughter,  was  most  interesting. 
But  when  it  comes  to  making  practical 
applications,  Kitty  is  too  young  yet  to 
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iminate  very  well  between  litera- 

.md  life.     I  guess  girls  in  all  times 

n  disposed  to  take  literature  too 

M-ric» 

"O,  Tahvays  knew  Kitty  was  clever, 
Ihcodore.  "And  I  'm  sure  I  'm  will- 
he  old  fellows  should  be  of  as  much 
ry  value  as  you  like,  if  they  will 
only  let  me  alone." 

••  Well,  let  us  come  down  to  business," 
Tom.  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  The- 
odore, that  your  plan  of  appealing  to  the 
professor  won't  help  you.  He  would 
promptly  tell  you  that  there  are  crimi- 
nal lunatics  in  all  our  hospitals,  and  sam- 
ple wild  beasts  preserved  in  all  our  men- 
\\hom  it  is  sufficiently  risky  to 
fool  with.  Or  I  could  engage  to  tinker 
with  that  electric  attachment  on  the 
/'//.«  in  a  manner  that  would  give  you 
livelier  experiences  with  fire  and  flood 
than  our  ancestors  ever  dreamed  of.  As 
for  running  away  on  red-roan  steeds, 
that  is  hardly  so  practicable.  Somebody 
would  have  to  play  Leigh  of  Leigh,  and 
lock  her  up,  before  you  could  rescue  her  ; 
and  I  suppose  her  father  is  not  very  like- 
ly to  do  that  ? " 

\<>,  indeed,"  said  Theodore,  scandal- 
i/ed  at  the  serious  question.  "And  if 
such  a  thing  could  happen,  it  would  be 
much  simpler  to  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ment than  to  try  to  interfere  myself." 

••  Well,  all  that  business  is  archaic  any- 
way, —  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
not  the  nineteenth.  I  take  it  the  dear 
girl  is  not  so  particular  as  to  just  what 
shall  be  done,  as  anxious  to  have  a  dash 
of  vicissitude  and  adventure  somehow 
infused  into  her  love  affair,  and  also  to 
find  an  excuse  for  taking  yon  a  little 
more  seriously  and  ardently.  I  say,  Ted- 
dy, you  leave  the  whole  thing  in  my 
hands,  and  I  '11  put  it  through!  Agreed  ? " 
"  I  won't  consent,"  said  Theodore  des- 
perately, looking  very  white  and  miser- 
able, "  to  be  put  in  any  rash  position.  I 
never  told  Kitty  I  would.  It 's  —  it's  no 
Tom.  I  'm  not  used  to  tigers,  nor 
fires,  and  I  'm  not  used  to  being  hurt, 


and  I  should  simply  make  a  botch  of  it, 
and  get  her  and  everybody  down  on  me, 
and  lose  her  in  the  end, —  and  I  might 
as  well  give  her  up  first  as  last." 

"Very  well,"  said,  Tom,  "  I  '11  manage 
it  without  bloodshed.  All  that  I  will  ask 
you  to  do  is  to  write  a  note  to  Kitty,  say- 
ing that  you  understand  it  is  customary 
for  a  knight  seeking  his  emprise  to  be 
forbidden  his  lady's  face  until  he  has 
achieved  it ;  that  you  hope  she  will  not 
enforce  that  condition,  but  will  write  to 
say  you  may  come  as  usual — otherwise 
you  shall  feel  bound  by  the  requirements 
of  the  code.  Then  wait  results." 

When  the  Puss,  next  Wednesday, 
drew  up  at  the  garden  steps,  Kitty  stood 
waiting  eagerly  ;  but  instead  of  the  natty 
little  figure  she  expected,  Tom,  in  his 
negligent  gray  blouse,  stepped  ashore. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  as  she  looked  past  him 
for  some  one  else  ;  "  Theodore  has  sent 
his  excuses  by  me  instead  of  coming  this 
time." 

The  light  went  out  of  the  young  girl's 
face.  "  I  had  a  great  deal  to  talk  to  him 
about, —  very  especial  things,"  she  said, 
as  she  walked  disconsolately  up  the  path 
by  Tom  s  side.  "  And  it  will  be  a  whole 
week  more,  because  I  promised  mamma 
I  would  give  him  only  Wednesday  after- 
noons, as  long  as  I  am  in  school !  " 

But  later,  when  she  stood  in  the  arch 
of  the  patio,  watching  the  yacht  disap- 
pear in  the  twilight,  her  face  was  soberer 
yet.  What  was  this  impression  that 
Tom  had  left  ?— that  Teddy  had  chosen 
to  stay  away  ?  —  chosen  to  stay  away 
from  her!  —  because  he  did  not  like 
something  she  had  said  ?  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  do  things  for  her  ?  because 
—  she  did  not  know  exactly  what ;  but 
she  did  not  believe  it  anyway.  She  knew 
Teddy  better  than  Tom  did ;  and  he 
would  explain  it  all  next  Wednesday. 
She  had  told  Tom  so  ;  she  had  been  very 
stately  to  him,  and  had  refused  to  be 
drawn  out  about  the  old  books  he  found 
ranged  on  the  marble  seat  in  the  patio, 
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—  telling  him  with  dignity  that  she  and 
Theodore  were  making  some  literary 
studies.  But  as  she  gathered  them  up 
to  put  away,  there  was  a  queer  uneasi- 
ness in  her  brown  eyes,  and  once  or  twice 
they  dimmed  in"  a  way  that  was  not  so 
pleasant  as  luxurious  crying  over  a  book. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  Puss,  Tom  took 
from  his  pocket  a  sealed  envelope,  and 
surveyed  it  with  a  grin.  "  A  twentieth 
century  man  cannot  lie,"  he  remarked 
with  complacency  :  "  I  have  fulfilled  my 
promise  to  the  letter,  Teddy,  —  I  have 
'taken  your  note  over  '  safe  and  sound." 

Two  or  three  Wednesdays  later,  Kitty 
turned  suddenly  to  Tom, —  for  he  was  at 
San  Rafael  a  good  deal  these  weeks, — 
and  under  cover  of  the  music,  to  which 
her  mother  was  listening,  shesaid,"  Tom, 
you  shall  tell  me  : — has  Teddy  said  any- 
thing to  you  about  me  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"What  did  he  say  ?" 

"He  said  he  might  as  well  give  you 
up  first  as  last,"  said  Tom  plumply. 

Poor  Kitty  stood  a  moment  with  strug- 
gling breath  and  changing  color ;  then, 
"  He  may  give  me  up  tomorrow,  for  all 
I  care  ! "  she  said,  exactly  as  her  great 
grandmother  had  said  it  more  than  once 
a  hundred  years  before ;  and  she  turned 
and  marched  out  of  the  court  with  her 
head  in  the  air.  When  she  reached  her 
room  she  snatched  from  the  table  a  little 
note  all  ready  and  directed  to  Theodore, 
and  fiercely  thrust  it  into  the  very  focus 
of  the  electric  heat,  so  that  it  floated  off 
in  a  second,  volatilized  into  thin  air.  But 
she  had  cried  herself  sick  before  she 
went  to  sleep  that  night. 

"What  an  uncommonly  easy  century 
to  intrigue  in !  "  reflected  Tom,  as  in 
answer  to  Theodore's  piteous  entreaties, 
he  repeated  to  him  this  first  comment 
Kitty  had  made  on  his  absence."  Really, 
it  is  too  elementary,  —  the  devices  are 
puerile." 

It  was  impossible  that  Kitty's  mother 
and  teachers  should  not  know  that  she 


was  crying  herself  thin  day  after  day ; 
and  she  admitted  perforce  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter  between  her  and 
Theodore,  and  that  he  was  not  coming 
any  more  for  the  present.  But  what  was 
wrong  she  positively  refused  to  say  ;  and 
no  less  positively  refused  to  allow  her 
mother  to  see  him,  or  do  anything  about 
it.  And  after  all,  the  seniors  agreed  she 
had  been  too  young  to  be  engaged  in  any 
event,  and  it  might  be  all  for  the  best  in 
the  end. 

Pretty  soon  they  were  very  sure  of  it, 
for  it  began  to  be  unmistakably  reported 
that  Theodore  was  spending  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  Tom's  older  sister,  a  bril- 
liant young  lecturer  on  modern  history 
in  the  city  high  schools, — handsome  and 
fresh  at  twenty-eight  as  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, as  our  girls  nowadays  are  wont  to 
be,  and  only  approaching  her  full  bloom 
of  young  womanhood  ;  university  bred, 
and  as  thoroughly  a  believer  in  comfort 
and  prosperity,  and  all  the  achievements 
of  the  century,  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
woman  to  be.  Once,  when  Kitty  had 
been  persuaded  to  go  out  with  a  party 
on  the*water,  she  saw  the  Puss  near  by, 
and  drew  her  peplum  close  about  her 
head,  not  to  be  recognized  by  its  two 
occupants.  But  people  about  her,  who 
had  not  heard  of  the  boy  and  girl  engage- 
ment between  herself  and  Theodore,  be- 
gan talking  of  them  :  no  one  thought,  it 
seemed,  that  it  could  be  possible  the 
ambitious  and  intellectual  girl  could  take 
any  serious  interest  in  the  lad ;  but  he 
was  clearly  infatuated  with  her.  And 
it  seemed,  too,  that  he  was  likely  to 
amount  to  even  less  than  used  to  be  ex- 
pected of  him  :  it  was  said,  —  and  Kitty 
leaned  forward  to  catch  the  voice,  un- 
consciously dropped  in  saying  so  grave 
a  thing  of  anybody,  —  that  he  was  mak- 
ing as  bad  a  record  as  possible  in  this 
first  year  of  his  work,  and  would  fail  to 
receive  any  honorable  notice  or  mention 
at  all ;  that  if  things  went  on  thus,  he 
would  certainly  be  left  among  that  small 
residuum  of  the 'army  who,  like  "old  Pa- 
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tricius,"  were  left  at  the  bottom  all  their 
I.    He  had  even  been  positively  rep- 
r  neglected  work  and  un- 
punctuality. 

••  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Kitty,  hotly. 
••  In  school, everybody  said  he  was  not 
clever,  but  he  was  conscientious 
and  careful  And  he  is  quite  clever 
enough,  too,  to  do  all  that  lowest  grade 
work,  and  very  much  more." 

•ne  one  said  kindly  that  they  did 
not  know  that  he  was  an  old  schoolmate, 
and  that  they  were  sorry  to  have  spoken 
hardly  of  him  in  her  presence.  But  she 
heard  the  same  things  often  enough 
afterward. 

She  read  no  more  novels  nowadays,— 
she  had  no  heart  for  them,  and  her  lit- 
erature class  had  left  the  subject.  But 
they  had  gone  on  to  nineteenth  century 
poetry,  and  that  suited  her  mood  very 
well.  Tom  had  never  drawn  her  out 
about  the  novels,  but  he  read  much  old 
poetry  with  her,  and  talked  very  clever- 
ly about  it.  He  spared  a  great  deal  of 
time  for  this,  for  a  young  man  who  had 
hitherto  spared  no  time  for  social  pur- 
poses. None  the  less,  he  made  progress 
in  his  sketching,  and  was  more  and  more 
heard  of  as  likely  to  set  the  river  afire; 
while  in  his  regular  work  he  had  clearly 
the  best  record  in  his  company. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  girl  who  had 
to  take  her  swimming  lesson  and  her  rid- 
ing lesson,  to  play  her  match  games  of 
tennis  and  ball,  and  keep  up  her  gymna- 
sium practice,  should  droop  and  brood  as 
girls  used  to  do  when  tight  dresses  and 
.m.rmia  added  their  load  to  troubles ;  and 
Kitty  was  undoubtedly  heard  to  giggle 
uncontrollably  when  she  was  actually 
try  ing  to  duck  some  other  girl  in  the 
school  swimming  bath,  or  getting  her 
bre.ith  after  a  wrestle.  But,  neverthe- 
t  here  were  plenty  of  intervals  when 
she  was  a  very  sad  and  anxious  little 
girl,— and  she  did  not  like  it  in  the  least. 
As  the  time  approached  for  the  an- 
nual reports  to  be  published,  her  father 
drew  her  down  on  his  knee  one  day,  and 


told  her  that  he  must  have  a  serious 
talk  with  her.  He  hoped  she  and  Theo- 
dore had  entirely  given  up  their  engage- 
ment, —  which  had  been,  in  fact,  no  real 
engagement,  since  she  was  not  free  to 
actually  promise  herself  until  she  was 
twenty-one. 

"  We  all  regarded  it  and  treated  it  as 
the  same  thing,"  he  said,  "  but  that  was 
on  the  presumption  that  Theodore  was 
going  to  acquit  himself  as  if  he  appreci- 
ated our  confidence.  If  he  does  not,  he 
cannot  expect  you  to  feel  bound,  espe- 
cially by  such  an  understanding  between 
children  as  this  was.  Now  I  have  taken 
pains  to  inquire,  and  I  find  that  all  we 
have  heard  of  Theodore  is  quite  true. 
He  has  done  nothing  bad,  but  he  has 
been  entirely  worthless.  He  takes  no 
interest  or  care  in  his  work.  His  fore- 
man says  he  might  stretch  a  point  this 
once  to  give  him  a  report  that  is  not  pos- 
itively discreditable,  and  would  be  no 
drawback  to  him  afterward,  in  case  he 
chose  to  do  better  another  year,  but  that 
the  other  men  would  resent  the  partial- 
ity." 

"  I  know  what  that  means,"  said  Kit- 
ty. "That  means  'old  Patricius.'" 

"Very  likely,"  said  her  father.  "I 
know  the  man  you  mean.  He  becomes 
a  voter  this  year,  and  he  has  quite  a 
large  connection,  all  very  clannish,  and 
many  of  them  voters.  The  foreman  is 
very  ambitious,  and  the  Patricius  set 
have  long  really  held  the  balance  in  the 
municipal  government.  You  see,  he  is 
in  fact  hedged  about  on  both  sides.  If 
he  wishes  promotion,  he  must  keep  tavor 
with  his  superiors,  and  to  have  a  great 
row  with  his  men,  perhaps  be  cited  be- 
fore a  court  to  answer  charges  of  par- 
tiality, would  be  very  bad  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  cherishes  ambi- 
tions to  be  sometime  elected  general 
cannot  afford  to  offend  any  influential 
part  of  the  electorate.  And  remember, 
my  dear,  that  many  who  are  now  under 
him  will  be  of  the  electorate  long  before 
he  is  ready  to  ask  their  votes." 
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"  Will  Theodore  ? "  asked  Kitty  quick- 

iy. 

"  No,  Theodore  is  quite  too  young. 
This  foreman  is  past  thirty,  and  has  some 
ten  years  before  he  can  come  before  the 
electors.  So  the  men  under  thirty-five, 
—  or  in  case  he  ventures  to  dream  of  the 
presidency,  we  will  say  under  twenty- 
five, —  need  never  concern  him.  Re- 
member that,  my  dear,"  he  went  on, 
launched  on  his  favorite  topic,  for  he 
was  a  devoted  politician,  and  since  his 
retirement  had  given  his  whole  time  and 
thought  to  politics:  "an  officer  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  all  his  subordi- 
nates over  thirty-five  years  old  are  going 
to  have  a  chance  at  him  if  he  comes  to 
election.  And  while  they  count  for  few 
among  the  voters  of  a  whole  guild,  a  man 
should  look  to  them  for  his  main  nucleus 
of  support.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  keep  on  terms  with  his  superiors, 
or  he  will  never  get  to  where  there  is 
any  question  of  the  voters.  And  if  he 
cuts  his  ambitions  smaller,  and  switches 
off  into  the  municipal  government,  as  I 
did  in  my  day,"  he  went  on  complacent- 
ly, "so  much  the  more  immediate  the 
need  of  looking  out  for  all  these  matters 
of  local  popularity." 

"I  don't  understand  much  about  it," 
said  Kitty  listlessly.  "  We  don't  have 
modern  civil  polity  till  next  year.  All 
I  know  about  it  is  that  corruption  and 
intrigue  are  impossible  under  our  sys- 
tem, and  used  to  be  shocking  in  old 
times,—  they  told  us  that  in  the  primary 
school.  But  about  Te — Theodore.  You 
mean  that  his  getting  through  at  all  this 
year  without  disgrace  depends  mainly 
on  this  old  professional  kicker —  " 

"  This  —  what  is  that  singular  word  ? " 

"O,  one  of  Tom's, —he  got  it  from 
some  of  the  old  humorists  he  reads," 
said  Kitty,  who  had  indeed  used  it 
rather  in  a  pedantic  than  a  flippant 
spirit. 

"O,  Tom,"  said  her  father,  looking 
pleased.  "  Well,  I  guess  you  '11  learn  no 
great  harm  from  Tom.  There 's  a  young 


man  that  is  going  ahead.  But  to  return 
to  Theodore :  his  fate  for  this  year,  at 
least,  is  practically  settled  now.  The 
foreman  and  the  assistant  foreman  are 
not  ill-disposed  to  him,  but  they  will  not 
compromise  themselves  to  shield  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  shift  - 
lessness.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it." 

It  wanted  ten  minutes  of 'one  o'clock 
when  Theodore  came  slowly  back  across 
the  dock  from  his  lunch,  and  approached 
the  great  palace  of  industry  with  an  ab- 
sent and  dismal  air.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  making  a  bad  rec- 
ord and  displeasing  all  his  friends  in  this 
his  first  trial  year ;  and  the  universal 
love  of  approval  that  is  the  passion  of 
our  time,  while  it  had  not  showed  in  him 
as  ambition,  had  found  its  satisfaction 
hitherto  in  being  liked  by  everybody. 
But  his  miserable  consciousness  that  his 
official  superiors  were  "down  on  him" 
only  served  to  deepen  the  pit  of  helpless 
despondency  into  which  he  had  fallen 
upon  Kitty's  unreasonable  surrender  of 
him,  and  to  still  further  spoil  him  for  his 
work,— for  which  he  had,  in  fact,  never 
cared  a  straw  for  its  own  sake,  following 
only  his  habit  of  docile  and  sunny  eager- 
ness to  please,  in  doing  it  fairly  well.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  unfailing  kind- 
ness of  the  young  modern  history  lec- 
turer, it  is  hard  to  say  where  he  would 
have  collapsed  to ;  and  feeling  her  his 
one  stay  he  clung  to  her  and  followed 
her  about  quite  piteously.  Tom  was  as 
friendly  as 'ever,  but  Theodore  had  a 
wretched  certainty  of  his  status  at  San 
Rafael,  which  he  was  fallen  into  too  deep 
an  abasement  and  dejection  to  resent, 
but  which  made  Tom  none  the  dearer. 

As  he  lounged  dismally  up  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  building,  he  saw 
Patricius  standing  near  a  group  of  pil- 
lars, and  listening  to  some  one  who 
stood  in  their  shadow. 

"  It  depends  upon  you"  this  somebody 
was  saying,  with  dramatic  zeal.  "  If  he 
were  sure  you  would  not  make  trouble, 
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mid  strain  a  point.   And  if  you  will 

promise  not  to,  I  will  tell  him  my- 
self." 

your  pretty  eyes  ! '  said  Patn- 

ly  flattered,  interested,  and 

led     "And  is  the  young  lad  your 

•heart,  annyhow?" 

•I'll,  ould  see  now  the  little 

brown  school  tunic,  with  its  gold  Greek 

•nd  the  swinging  gold  ball  on 

the  peplum  point,— evidently  the  small 

diplomat  was  a  deliberate  truant. 

She  Hushed  and  hesitated.  "  I  —  I 
don't  really  know,"' she  said.  What  pos- 
sible combination  of  impulse  or  circum- 

e  should  make  her  say  to  this  burly 
workman  in  jumper  and  overalls  what 
she  had  not  said  to  her  mother?  "I 
suppose  he  is  n't.  He  does  n't  come  any 
more.  I  don't  know  why,  and  I  don't 
know  why  he  does  n't  do  his  work  right. 
I  think  it 's  that  modern  history  woman's 
doing,  somehow.  But  I  do  know  Teddy 

well,  and  I  know  it  is  n't  his  fault, 
and"  everybody  talks  about  him,  and  says 
he  is  n't  good  for  anything,  and  I  know 
he  is  ;  and  I  know  he  is  n't  very  clever, 
and  he  never  will  be  distinguished  ;  but 
it  always  was  just  Teddy  and  me,  ever 
since  I  can  remember ;  and  everybody 

ry  unkind  and  unjust  to  him  indeed, 
— and  I  won't  have  him  treated  so  any 
moi 

"  So  that's  what  ails  the  lad,"  said  Pa- 
tricius,  grinning  broadly  at  some  one 
over  her  shoulder:  "a  quarrel  with  his 

•heart,  to  be  sure!  Well,  no  one 
tu-ed  think  Patricius  Gooley*  is  the  man 
to-" 

But  Kitty,  following  the  direction  of 
his  grin,  had  wheeled  sharply  around, — 
hot-cheeked  and  bright-eyed,  quivering 
with  excitementand  defiance  at  the  sense 
of  her  daring  in  meddling  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  great  industrial  army, 
ready  to  cry,  and  ready  to  challenge  the 

ral  himself. 

In  after  years,  there  was  one  thing 
that  Theodore  and  Kitty  could  never 
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come  to  an  agreement  about,  after  the 
most  exhaustive  comparing  of  notes. 
What  did  Tom  mean  ?  Th  eodore  was 
unalterably  convinced  that  Tom  had 
played  him  false,  and  intended  to  ruin 
him  and  secure  Kitty,  —  showing  that 
intrigues  as  dark  and  deadly  hid  under 
the  crust  of  modern  society  as  in  the 
more  brutal  past ;  but  that,  considering 
the  enormity  of  his  temptation  and  an- 
guish of  his  complete  failure,  Tom  was 
to  be  forgiven  ;  indeed,  the  sweet-tem- 
pered little  fellow,  always  cherishing 
this  belief  in  the  magnitude  of  the  oth- 
er's disappointment,  developed  toward 
him  a  sort  of  pitying  tenderness,  which, 
if  the  theory  was  false,  must  have 
amused  its  subject  vastly. 

Kitty,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
Tom  was  no  more  in  love  with  her  than 
the  man  in  the  moon,  and  that  Teddy 
should  not  be  so  romantic,  for  Tom  had 
evidently  simply  carried  out  his  promise, 
and  had  showed  himself  very  ingenious, 
since  even  she  had  been  completely  tak- 
en in. 

I  confess  I  never  was  sure  which  of 
them  was  right;  and  Tom's  sister  was  no 
wiser.  We  used  to  conjecture  some- 
times that  it  might  have  been  a  whimsi- 
cal desire  to  experiment  in  human  nature 
that  led  him,  or  a  cold-blooded  quest  for 
material  for  his  own  art.  He  never  of- 
fered any  explanation  himself,  answering 
questions  as  to  points  of  fact  with  great 
suavity,  but  for  the  rest,  telling  us  that 
we  had  all  the  facts  before  us,  and  could 
draw  our  own  conclusions.  Whether 
this  was  a  grim  silence  on  his  part,  under 
which  he  was  in  reality  a  deeply  cha- 
grined man,  or  whether  he  was  private- 
ly laughing  at  us  all,  I  never  knew.  He 
has  not  married  yet ;  but  he  certainly 
never  seemed  like  a  man  to  take  Kitty 
seriously, — especially  after  living  with  a 
woman  like  his  own  sister. 

As  to  that  accomplished  lady,  Kitty 
at  first  insisted  on  regarding  her  in  a 
baleful  light ;  but  after  being  solemnly 
assured  that  Teddy  had  never  for  a  sin- 
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gle  instant,  in  his  inmost  heart,  com- 
pared her  to  disadvantage  with  the  hand- 
some baccalaurea,  she  became  one  of  her 
most  devoted  admirers,  and  always  said 
she  owed  her  undying  gratitude  for  her 
support  of  Teddy  in  his  darkest  hour. 

But  that  was  all  later.  The  very  next 
Wednesday  after  her  truancy,  —  after 
her  father  had.  been  assured  that  Theo- 
dore's report  was  to  go  up  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  "at  a  disadvantage 
from  circumstances,"  and  would  be  re- 
garded as  making  no  record,  one  way  or 
the  other,  till  next  year,  —  she  was  per- 
mitted to  go  out  in  the  Puss  "  to  see  the 
statue  by  sunset " ;  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  she  sat  down  by  Theodore, 
and  laying  her  smooth  cheek  on  his 
hand,  said  : 

"  So  now  you  see,  Teddy,  I  was  quite 
right  about  its  being  better  in  the  nine- 


teenth century,  when  people  were  parted 
by  calumny,  and  suffered,  and  were  he- 
roic and  constant ;  for  just  think  how 
happy  we  are  now,  and  how  constant  we 
have  been  !  And  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
so  proud  of  your  heroic  constancy  to 
me,  and  your  chivalrous  fidelity  to  the 
terms  of  that  note  I  did  not  receive,  and 
your  endurance  of  calumny,  and  injus- 
tice, and  oppression  from  your  superiors, 
and  desertion  by  your  friends,  all  for  my 
sake, — so  proud,  you  don't  know,  Teddy ! 
and  I  never  can  be  good  enough  to  show 
my  appreciation." 

And  whether  Teddy  regarded  the  epi- 
sode in  as  pleasant  a  retrospective  light 
or  not,  he  was  wise  enough  to  take  the 
goods  the  gods  provided  without  argu- 
ment ;  and  I  think  in  time  under  Kitty's 
tuition  he  really  came  to  feel  as  if  he 
had  been  a  hero  at  one  time  in  his  life. 
John  Henry  Barnabas. 


IF   IT  WERE   COME. 

IF  it  were  come,  that  great  millennial  day, 

And  each  within  his  man-appointed  sphere 
Toiled  tranquilly  for  other,  with  no  fear 

Of  want,  no  care,  no  wish  to  break  away, — 

In  that  calm  life  of  measured  work  and  play, 
-Could  we  tread  patiently  year  after  year 
The  endless  levels,  while  sublime  and  clear 

The  far  peaks  glistened  all  along  the  way  ? 

Nay,  rather  would  our  foolish  spirits  stir 

At  each  new  dawn,  and  voiceless  longings  fret, 
And  leaven  of  ambition  —  ay,  the  myrrh 

And  honey  of  the  unattained  —  beget 
Such  ferment  that  responsive  to  its  thrill, 
Our  silver  found,  we  should  go  searching  still. 

Francis  E.  Sheldon. 
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PICTURES  OUT  OF  THE  FUTURE.1 

[From  the  German  of  Lasswitz.] 


THE  ODOR-PIANO. 

A  ROMANIA  was  sitting  in  the  garden 
oi  her  home,  gazing  dreamily  into  the 
blue  haze  of  a  beautiful  summer's  day,  in 
the  year  2371.  Now  she  followed  with 
her  eyes  the  small  dark  clouds  that  ap- 
peared here  and  there  on.  the  horizon 
and  suddenly  discharged  their  burden 
of  moisture  upon  the  earth ;  again  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  flying  coaches 
and  air  velocipedes  that  hurried  past 
each  other  in  the  bustle  of  the  broad 
thoroughfare  far  beneath  her.  For  Aro- 
masia's  garden  was  situated  at  the  airy 
height  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  earth,  upon  the  top  of  her 
residence.  It  had  become  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  construct  the  houses  in  such 
enormous  dimensions,  and  to  transform 
their  tops  into  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  since  the  whole  area  of  the  earth 
below  was  reserved  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture.  The  globe  had  become 
so  densely  populated  that  every  bit  of 
available  ground  was  used  for  the  plant- 

•    time  ago  I  came  by  chance  across  the  little 

IM  book  that  bears  the  above  title.     The  same  is 

l>>    Kurd   I,a«>switz.  and  contains  two  stories. 

The  first,  of  which  the  following  is  the  opening  chapter, 

is  laid  in  the  twenty-fourth  century,  and  bears  the  sug- 

titlt-,  "  As  Far  as  the  Zero-point  of  Existence" 

\Hii  :um  \ullpunkt  dti  Seins)  ;  the  second  is  a  tale  of 

the  year  3877,  and  is  called  "  Against  Universal  Law" 

(Gtgtn  das  Wtltgeset-.\. 

•'  \Vh.u  will  K-  the  condition  of  the  human  race  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence?"  has  become  an 
oft-repeated  question,  since  Bellamy  published  his  cel- 
ebrated book.  This  very  question  is  attempted  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  light  of  present  scientific  progress,  aided 
by  a  strongly  poetic  imagination,  in  this  little  German 
rolume  :  and  it  may  be  an  interesting  fact  to  the  reader 
to  know  that  the  first  sketch  was  published  in  Germany 
a  far  back  as  1871,  while  the  book  as  it  is  now  before 
us  reached  its  third  edition  in  the  year  1879. 


ing  of  cereals  and  the  raising  of  cattle, 
in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  of  starva- 
tion. Wherever,  therefore,  air  and  light 
permitted,  there  were  to  be  seen  waving 
grain  fields,  and  above  them  upon  high 
and  solid  columns  stood  the  houses,  the 
lower  stories  of  which  were  used  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 
Above  them  followed  the  private  resi- 
dences, and  the  roofs  of  these  gigantic 
structures  were  transformed  into  charm- 
ing gardens,  which,  on  account  of  their 
airy  and  healthy  situation,  became  the 
favorite  abodes  of  men. 

This  upward  extension  of  the  houses 
to  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  stories 
was  not  at  all  inconvenient,  for  air  car- 
riages had  become  the  general  means  of 
travel,  and  elevators,  constructed  on  the 
latest  scientific  principles,  and  fitted  up 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  this  ad- 
vanced period,  had  altogether  taken  the 
place  of  the  tiresome  stairway  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  towns,  — 
and  they  had  become  almost  innumera- 
ble,—  the  corresponding  stories  of  oppo- 
site rows  of  houses  were  connected  with 
each  other  by  galleries.  These  were, 
however,  used  only  for  business  pur- 
poses, since  it  was  not  considered  proper 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society  to 
promenade  upon  them.  It  was  also  con- 
sidered highly  improper,  and  even  prohib- 
ited by  law,  to  ascend  higher  than  the 
tops  of  the  houses  in  the  air  vehicles 
within  city  limits,  or  to  navigate  through 
the  air  over  private  residences.  Of  course 
there  were  always  to  be  found  vulgar 
and  mischievous  trespassers  upon  this 
custom.  And  just  as  in  the  New-Middle- 
Age,  as  the  nineteenth  century  was  now 
called,  young  men  intoxicated  with  wine 
made  night  hideous  for  the  sleep-loving 
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Philistine  by  ringing  the  door-bell  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  or  by  disfig- 
uring the  signs  of  tradespeople,  so  it 
happened  in  these  days  that  the  chim- 
neys of  houses  were  found  blocked  up  in 
the  morning  with  bouquets  of  choicest 
flowers,  picked  in  the  family  garden,- or 
that  the  windows  were  pasted  over  with 
funny  pictures. 

Aromasia  Odosia  Ozodes,  the  cele- 
brated artiste,  sighed  deeply,  after  she 
had  failed  to  discover  the  object  of  her 
longing  among  the  many  air  carriages 
that  passed  and  repassed  before  her 
view.  . 

"I  wonder  where  Oxygen  is  today," 
she  murmured  in  the  harmonious  sounds 
of  the  German  language.  For  although 
in  general  intercourse  everybody  talked 
in  the  Universal  Language,  still  the  ten- 
derest  feelings  of  the  heart  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  original  mother  tongue. 
"  I  can't  understand  that  he  has  not  has- 
tened to  my  side  long  before  this.  It  is 
already  nine  hours,  eighty-four  minutes, 
and  seventy  seconds."  (In  this  period  the 
day  was  divided  into  twice  ten  hours, 
which  again  were  subdivided  according 
to  the  decimal  system.) 

"And  Magnet  also  is  not  here, — but 
poets  are  never  punctual.  I  suppose  he 
is  composing  one  of  his  famous  jinge- 
lettes,  which  makes  him  oblivious  to  any- 
thing else." 

The  jingelette  was  a  new  form  of  po- 
etry, and  combined  all  the  best  qualities 
of  the  sonnet,  the  Spenserian  stanza,  the 
alcaic  verse,  and  the  family  novel.  It 
was  composed  in  the  Universal  Lan- 
guage, and  its  principal  beauty  consisted 
in  a  combination  of  the  alliteration  and 
the  rhymer 

Aromasia  now  took  the  micro-tele- 
scope, which  was  lying  on  a  table  near 
by,  and  carefully  examined  a  certain 
spot  about  fifteen  miles  away,  situated 
in  the  suburb  of  the  city,  above  which 
at  that  moment  one  of  the  clouds  previ- 
ously mentioned  had  become  visible. 

"  That  is  Oxygen,"  she  said  to  herself, 


laying  aside  the  telescope.  "  I  recognize 
his  machine.  He  is  evidently  very  busy, 
and  will  be  here  later.  Until  that  time, 
let  me  practice  my  beautiful  art.  The 
all-powerful  ideas  of  the  great  odor- 
masters  shall  shorten  the  lonesome  hour 
and  wing  my  soul  into  those  regions 
where  human  desires  and  longings  van- 
ish under  the  spell  of  a  higher  inspira- 
tion." 

With  this  exclamation  she  stepped 
into  the  automatic  elevator,  and  found 
herself  in  a  few  moments  in  her  own 
apartment.  In  the  center  of  it  stood  an 
instrument  resembling  the  piano  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Aromasia  opened 
it,  touched  the  keys,  and  soon  was  revel- 
ing in  the  rich  perfumes  of  a  phantasia 
by  Smellman,  which  in  their  sublime 
harmony  of  odors  enthralled  the  player 
into  ecstasy. 

The  ododion  or  odor-piano  was  in- 
vented in  the  year  2094  by  an  Italian  by 
the  name  of  Odorato,  and  its  primitive 
form  had  been  greatly  improved  upon 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  lat- 
est discoveries  of  chemical  science.  The 
instrument  of  our  artist  was  of  German  . 
make,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  great 
compass  of  its  odors,  commencing  in  its 
lowest  keys  with  the  musty  odor  that 
permeates  a  cellar  and  the  mouldering 
smell  of  a  sepulchre,  and  reaching  up  to 
the  exceedingly  fine  perfume  discovered 
in  the  year  2369,  and  called  "  essence  of 
onion."  Each  touch  of  a  key  opened  a 
corresponding  gasometer,  and  the  prop 
er  condensation,  extension,  and  harmony 
of  the  various  perfumes  was  brought 
about  by  scientifically  constructed  appli- 
ances. 

After  music  had  been  brought  to  such 
a  high  state  of  perfection  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  ear  to  endure  any  further 
improvements  in  that  direction,  atten- 
tion was  more  and  more  called  to  the 
nose,  which  organ  of  the  human  body 
had  hitherto  been  sadly  neglected.  The 
proper  development  of  the  sense  of  smell 
had  up  to  this  time  been  almost  com- 
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pletely  lost  sight  of  by  past  generations. 
Why  should  not  it  also  be  more  carefully 
cultivated,  thus  adding  to  the  symmet- 

development  of  the  human  body? 
•No  other  sense  has  a  more  potent  effect 
on  tli  -ition  of  ideas  than  that  of 

smell,  and  therefore  it  could  certainly  be 
all  forth  certain  definite  ideas 
and  feelings  in  the  human  mind.  Scien- 
tific men  began  to  study  carefully  all  the 
peculiar  qualities  and  effects  of  the  vari- 
ous odors,  and  discovered  by  the  empiri- 
cal method  the  laws  of  harmony  and 

>rd  governing  them.    On  account  of 

reat  strides  in  chemical  science,  it 
became  very  easy  to  prepare  the  most 

d  aromas  in  great  quantities ;  and 
after  the  ododion  had  been  exhibited  as 
a  curiosity  only  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
world,  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the 
houses  of  private  families  that  made  any 
pretensions  to  culture  whatsoever. 

The  great  masters  in  this  new  field  of 
art,  among  them  Naso  Odorato,  Mrs. 
Sni filer,  Sr.  Aromata,  Herr  Smellman. 
MissOzodes,  a  native  of  Greece,  and  the 
parents  of  our  heroine,  produced  a  litera- 
ture of  odor-pieces  and  operas,  which, 
for  their  originality  of  conception  and 
their  suggestive  beauties, soon  took  rank 
with  the  works  of  the  greatest  musical 
composers  of  former  times.  The  odo- 
dion, accompanied  by  the  human  voice, 
had  such  an  entrancing  effect  upon  the 
mind  that  it  became  the  favorite  instru- 
ment of  the  period.  Everybody  studied 
the  new  art,  and  parents  considered  it  an 

itial  part  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  who  spent  all  their  leisure  time 
in  practicing  upon  the  ododion,  often  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  some  of  their 
neighbors,  who  did  not  always  appreci- 
ate the  efforts  of  the  amateurs,  and  com- 
plained very  much  that  the  atmosphere 
was  overcharged  with  the  most  discord- 
ant odors,  which  produced  very  disas- 
trous effects  upon  their  highly  sensitive 

1  organ. 
Aromasia  Odosia  Ozodes,   however, 

in  artiste  in  the  true  sense  of  the 


word.  Her  odor-chords  had  the  most 
captivating  effect  upon  the  listeners, 
and  as  she  sat  there,  putting  her  whole 
soul  into  her  play,  roses,  violets,  and 
lilacs  called  forth  memories  of  that  gold- 
en springtime  when  love  first-  budded 
into  bloom.  Now  this  fragrance  van- 
ishes, jasmine  fills  the  room  ;  we  believe 
we  hold  in  our  hands  that  bunch  of  with- 
ered flowers  whose  beauty  had  vanished 
even  as  our  young  love  passed  away, 
and  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  sadness 
fills  our  heart.  But  there,  through  all 
this  melancholy,  we  smell  the  scorn  and 
the  frivolity  of  the  inconstant,  conveyed 
by  the  aroma  of  the  wine,  —  the  pres- 
ence of  alcoholic  fumes  is  more  and 
more  perceptible,  and  now  like  a  cry  of 
horror,  —  a  soul-disturbing  discord, — it 
is  powder,  and  we  are  surrounded  by 
the  odor  of  the  tomb,  bringing  with  it 
hopelessness  and  despair.  Once  more 
the  chords  rise  to  a  shriek  of  endless 
grief  ;  then  all  is  subdued  and  quiet  res- 
ignation. 

Exhausted,  Aromasia  let  her  hand 
drop.  The  next  moment  it  was  seized 
a#d  covered  with  burning  kisses.  Un- 
observed, Magnet  Rhymer-Uppernote 
had  entered  through  the  open  window 
on  his  air  velocipede,  and  was  now  kneel- 
ing at  her  side.  In  his  soul  the  last 
chords  of  Aromasia's  play  were  still  re- 
verberating. 

Magnet,  like  all  his  contemporaries, 
had  a  compound  family  name.  Since 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  the  children  went  by  the  com- 
bined name  of  their  father  and  mother. 
When  they  married,  the  daughters 
dropped  the  name  of  the  father,  the 
sons  that  of  the  mother,  and  added  in  its 
stead  the  name  of  the  spouse. 

Rhymer-Uppernote  was  a  poet.  Ac- 
cording to  our  notions  he  would  have 
been  considered  a  radical  realist,  but  in 
his  time  he  was  looked  upon  not  only  as 
an  extreme  idealist,  but  he  was  counted 
among  the  effeminate  followers  of  the 
Romantic  School.  To  him  the  age  of 
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steam,  when  the  kingdom  of  the  air  had 
not  yet  been  conquered,  and  man  was 
still  forced  to  look  up  to  the  mountains, 
was  the  Golden  Age  of  poetry.  To  him 
the  century  in  which  calculating  reason 
alone  was  idolized,  was  utterly  devoid  of 
poetic  ideas,  and  he  was  constantly  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  the  New-Middle  Age, 
when  men  still  believed  in  miracles,*and 
did  not  despise  to  commune  with  the 
unseen  world  by  means  of  spirit-rapping. 
He  had,  however,  introduced  one  inno- 
vation, which  secured  him  a  permanent 
place  in  literature.  He  had  substituted 
strictly  scientific  and  technical  defini- 
tions for  the  rather  indefinite  and  hazy 
conceptions  in  regard  to  certain  poetic 
processes  that  had  held  sway  during 
the  regime  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
Most  of  the  products  of  his  poetic  fancy 
were  written  in  German,  and  he  only 
composed  an  occasional  jingelette  in  the 
Universal  Language. 

"  Fair  Aromasia,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
are  the  greatest  ododiste  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  century  !  Your  sublime  interpre- 
tation of  the  great  odor  masters  domin- 
ates the  minutest  movements  of  all  my 
brain  cells,  and  thrills  every  fibre  of 
my  nervous  system.  Just  as  the  morn- 
ing air,  laden  with  moisture,  sighs  for 
the  warm  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  so  the 
highly  sensitive  membranes  of  my  nose 
sniffle  for  the  bewitching  fragrance  of 
your  ododion." 

"Magnet,"  replied  Aromasia,  disap- 
provingly raising  her  right  hand,  "do 
not  be  so  ardent.  You  have  again  for- 
gotten our  agreement  ;  your  attentions 
are  allowed,  but  within  proper  limits. 
You  deserve  that  my  fiance  should 
dampen  your  ardor  by  sending  one  of 
his  instantaneous  rain  showers  down 
upon  your  feverish  head." 

"  You  are  cruel,  indeed.  But  I  do  not 
fear  condensation  ;  the  warm  blood  that 
circulates  within  me  will  evaporate  at 
once  a  whole  ocean  of  water  molecules." 

"  We  shall  see.  You  know  how  you 
exaggerate  everything.  Your  flatteries 
VOL.  xv.— 39. 


sound  to  me  more  like  scorn,  for  I  know 
my  imperfections  only  too  well,  feeling 
that  all  my  efforts  fall  short  of  the  ideals 
of  my  nose.  Where  is  the  depth  of 
thought  of  a  Smellman  in  my  play  ?  Do 
you  smell  the  simple  transition  from  the 
exquisitely  fragrant  triple-aroma  by 
means  of  a  subdued  minor  odor  softly 
permeating  this  final  odo-chord  ?  How 
much  is  contained  in  that  simple  move- 
ment !  Power,  courage  unto  death,  the 
lion's  roar,  the  whole  history  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  electro-motor,  human 
greatness,  the  voice  of  the  storm,  the 
shadow  dance  of  antediluvian  elfs,  and 
even  the  elements  of  the  course  of  the 
comet  of  1890.  That  could  only  be  cre- 
ated by  the  divine  genius  of  the  immor- 
tal Richard  Smellman." 

"  You  are  too  modest.  But  yesterday 
you  interpreted  the  annihilation  of  mate 
rialism  through  criticism  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  with 
irresistible  force  upon  your  ododion." 

"They  are  only  feeble  attempts.  O, 
Magnet,  when  shall  that  Master  appear 
who  will  create  the  odor-epic  of  the 
future  ?  Smellman  ?  He  is  lacking  the 
creative  force  of  language,  —  alas,  Mag- 
net, why  are  you  not  an  ododist  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  called  to  be  a  poet,  and 
a  poor  one  at  that.  But  you  must  not 
look  for  the  realization  of  your  pet  idea 
in  the  future, — look  back  upon  the 
past." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Shakspere, 
Goethe—" 

"  O  no,  they  are  too  antiquated  —  but 
think  of  Anton  Fire-Eaterand  his  drama, 
'The  Last  Locomotive.'  There  is  poe- 
try! Doyou  remember  the  closing  scene, 
—  the  music  is  by  Herr  Growler,  I  be- 
lieve, —  when  the  boiler  bursts,  and  the 
ill-fated  engineer,  who  in  his  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  duties  towards 
the  human  souls  entrusted  to  his  care  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  due  to  his  em- 
ployers on  the  other,  is  hurled  high  into 
the  air,  his  lower  jaw  and  one  arm  torn 
from  his  body,  and  who  in  all  the  chaos 
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of  destruction  preserves  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  with  a  voice  of  thunder  shouts : 

in  vain,  steam,  thou  hast  robbed  my  breath  ! 
The  train    derails,  farewell    my   arm,    put    on  the 
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The  curtain  falls,  and  carried  away  by 
the  music  imitating  the  screeching  noise 
of  the  brakes,  the  mind  realizes  the 
transcendant  power  of  true  poetry.  And 
I  am  not  even  capable  of  rendering  a 
rable  jingelette  into  German  !  " 

it  you  have  the  power  to  lift  many 
a  soul  above  the  petty  aims  of  common 
everyday  life,  where  they  soar  upon  the 
,s  of  your  thoughts  into  those 
heights  where  they  are  not  swayed  by  the 
superficial  judgment  of  the  vacillating 
masses.  And  that  is  just  what  I  also 
claim  for  my  art." 

••  Not  everybody  will  agree  with  you  in 
that.  The  party  that  arrogates  unto  it- 
self the  name  of  '  Sober  Thinkers,'  main- 
tains that  human  progress  is  only  pos- 
sible through  the  cultivation  of  the  rea- 
soning power ;  that  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect  is  the  sole  means 
by  which  man  is  emancipated  from  the 
power  of  his  inherent  passions ;  that  it  is 
the  royal  road  to  moral  perfection  ;  and 
that  our  present  high  standard  of  ethics 
and  culture  was  brought  about  entirely 
through  the  great  acquisitions  in  the 
field  of  science ;  that  to  these  we  owe 
our  tolerance,  our  benevolence,  and  the 
pristine  purity  of  our  morals." 

"  Magnet,  your  last  words  remind  me 
very  forcibly  of  that  unhappy  party 
strife  which  reaches  deep  down  into  our 
social  relations,  and  which  in  its  fierce- 
ness does  so  often  destroy  the  tenderest 
of  human  ties.  You  know  well  that  that 
is  the  only  thing  which  prevents  com- 
plete harmony  between  myself  and  Oxy- 
gen, for  on  this  very  point  all  our  opin- 
ions diverge.  And  no  matter  how 


and  culture.  It  is  just  this  difference  of 
opinion  that  has  led  to  some  bitter  words 
between  us,  and  sometimes  I  fear  - 

"  That  is  not  worthy  of  you,  Aromasia. 
How  often  have  you  yourself  said  that 
in  consequence  of  the  practice  of  our 
time,  to  allow  the  greatest  freedom  to 
individual  opinion,  and  the  separation 
of  trie  idea  from  the  person,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  personal  feeling  should  be  en- 
gendered by  reason  of  the  exchange  of 
even  the  most  opposite  views.  How  can 
you  give  vent  to  such  fears  by  means 
of  sound  waves,  resulting  from  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  your  organs 
of  speech  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
our  generation  has  reached  this  vaunted 
height  of  objective  contemplation.  If 
it  were  only  a  theoretical  difference,  it 
would  not  disturb  me.  No  matter  how 
strongly  this  may  be  insisted  upon  by 
our  opponents,  it  is  not  true.  Here  is  a 
contrast  which  has  its  foundation  deep 
down  in  the  nature  of  man ;  which  has 
always  existed,  shall  exist  forever,  and 
which  at  present  manifests  itself  in  this 
particular  form.  It  is  true,  we  are  today 
no  more  capable  of  deadly  enmity  be- 
cause our  religious  creeds  contain  cer- 
tain opposite  dogmas,  but  the  inextin- 
guishable strife  called  forth  by  totally 
different  ideals  is  waged  by  the  two  par- 
ties of  the '  Sober  Thinkers'  and  the  'Fer- 
vent Dreamers.'  The  former  ones  are  the 
worst  fanatics,  and  in  constantly  argu- 
ing from  what  they  are  pleased  to  style 
the  point  of  view  of  sober  cogitation, 
they  lie.  Their  innermost  mental  atti- 
tude is  inimical  to  those  higher  inspira- 
tions of  a  soul  that  takes  hold  upon  life 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  does  not  coldly 
analyze  it  as  it  is." 

"Do  not  grieve  too  much,  Aromasia," 
replied  Magnet.  "These  people  are  sadly 


devoted  I  am  to  my  betrothed,  it  is  my  deficient  in  the  development  of  the  sense 

holiest  conviction  that  it  is  alone  due  to  of  smell ;  the  quality  of  their  nasal  mem- 

the  influence  of  the  fine  arts,  and  espe-  branes  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  the  spi. 

cially  the  ododistic,  that  humanity  has  ral  convolution's  being  most  rudimentary. 

reached  its  present   stage  of  morality  Their  brain  is  not  capable  of  a  refined 
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odor-sensation,  and  they  will  never  be 
able  to  understand  an  Aromasia." 
"But  Oxygen  —  " 

Magnet  made  no  reply.  Aromasia's 
fingers  wandered  softly  over  the  keys  of 
her  ododion,  and  rich  perfumes  filled  the 
room. 

An  air  velocipede  shot  through  the 
air,  guided  by  Oxygen.  He  fastened  his 
vehicle  to  the  window  and  entered  the 
room.  Aromasia  hastened  to  meet  him 
and  greeted  him  tenderly.  The  two 
men  shook  hands  as  old  friends.  Oxy- 
gen approached  the  window,  accompa- 
nied by  Aromasia,  and  looked  through 
a  stationary  microscope. 

"  Excellent !  I  congratulate  you,  Aro- 
masia. I  have  seldom  seen  a  better  de- 
veloped specimen  of  protoplasm." 

"That  is  to  please  you,  Oxygen.  I 
know  how  happy  you  are  when  I  take 
an  interest  in  your  little  favorites.  Many 
an  hour  I  have  sat  there,  and  watched 
the  formation  of  the  cells." 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  en- 
gage in  the  production  of  protoplasm 
out  of  inorganic  matter.  Professor  Cell- 
maker  was  the  first  one  who  demonstrat- 
ed beyond  a  doubt  the  generation  of 
this  lowest  type  of  animal  matter.  In- 
stead of  playing  with  parrots  and  dogs, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  amused  themselves 
by  watching  the  formation  and  trans- 
formation of  these  types  of  the  most 
primitive  life,  which  was  by  them  sub- 
jected to  the  most  varied  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  that  fancy  could 
suggest. 

"  You  are  later  than  usual,"  continued 
Aromasia.  "  You  must  have  been  very 
busy." 

"Yes,  I  was  overcrowded  with  orders. 
The  weather  has  been  unusually  dry, 
and  I  had  to  do  my  utmost  to  manufac- 
ture enough  water  to  supply  the  demand. 
And  today  I  was  especially  busy,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  be  free  tomorrow.  I 
have  planned  a  little  excursion,  and  I 
hope  you  will  join  us,  Magnet." 
Oxygen  Fair-Weather  was  nothing 


less  than  a  manufacturer  of  weather ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  proprietor  of  a 
large  establishment,  where  machines 
and  appliances  were  made  by  means  of 
which  atmospheric  changes  could  be 
brought  about  in  an  artificial  way  at  any 
desired  moment.  This  was  done  by  a 
combination  of  chemical  and  physical 
processes,  so  that  large  volumes  of  steam 
could  be  produced,  great  masses  of  air 
expanded  and  condensed,  upper  strata 
of  air  drawn  down,  and  lower  ones  forced 
into  higher  altitudes,  clouds  formed  and 
dispersed.  Oxygen's  skill  had  won  a 
great  name  for  his  establishment. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "I  have  ar- 
ranged all  my  business  for  tomorrow,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  whole  day 
to  ourselves.  Tomorrow  is  one  of  those 
very  few  days  when  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere  will  enjoy  fair  weather,  and 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  our  trip 
without  calling  to  our  aid  artificial 
means,  and  without  fear  of  any  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  weather." 

"Where  do  you  propose  to  go  ? "  asked 
Magnet. 

"I  propose  that  we  visit  Niagara 
Falls.  At  first  I  thought  of  going  to  the 
upper  Nile,  but  we  were  there  only  last 
winter,  and  at  the  present  time  it  would 
not  be  very  pleasant  to  sojourn  in  the 
tropics." 

"To  Niagara  !  "  exclaimed  Aromasia. 
"That  is  very  nice  of  you,  Oxy.  But 
we  will  have  to  start  pretty  early." 

"  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  by  leav- 
ing at  six  o'clock,  without  using  the  max- 
imum speed  of  our  machine.  Even  if 
we  spend  four  hours1  at  the  falls,  we 
shall  be  back  in  Berlin  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  We  shall  be  able  to  reach 
the  Niagara  in  six  hours.  I  suggest  that 
we  start  at  sunrise,  about  four  or  half 
past  four  o'clock.  Since  we  travel  west- 
ward, we  shall  adjust  the  rate  of  speed 
of  our  machine  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  neutralize  the  op- 

ipor  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  are  here  speak- 
ing of  our  present  unit  of  time. 
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posite  motion  of  the  earth  around  its 
l.  And  so  we  shall  soar  upon  the 
wings  of  dawn  over  the  western  portion 
•  •i  the  continent  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
enjoying  during  the  entire  time  of  our 
trip  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  con- 
tinual sunrise  ;  which,  upon  the  ocean 
especially,  is  of  transcendent  beauty." 
Before  us  day  and  back  of  us  the 
night,' "  recited  Magnet. 

>trictly  speaking,  we  should  reverse 
that  time-honored  quotation  of  the  an- 
cients," said  Oxygen. 

••  I  shall  excuse  that  stricture  upon 
the  mode  of  expression  of  my  revered 
predecessors,  friend  Oxygen,"  replied 
Magnet,  "  for  your  idea  is  really  brilliant, 
yea,  I  might  say  jingelettal.  Of  course 
we  shall  reach  our  destination  when  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  shall  illumine  the 
topmost  peak  of  the  Catskill  mountains." 
"As  a  compensation,  sage  poet,  we 
shall  also  escape  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  midday  upon  the  land,  and  shall  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  cool  ocean  breezes 
upon  our  return  trip.  For  by  starting 
back  at  about  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  travel- 
ing with  the  same  rate  of  speed  towards 
the  setting  sun,  we  shall  arrive  in  our 
home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

"  Are  we  absolutely  sure  of  fair  weath- 
er during  the  entire  day  ? "  asked  Aro- 
masia. 

"  Convince  yourself,"  replied  Oxygen, 
fetching  a  weather-atlas  from  his  car- 
riage, and  referring  to  the  chart  for  the 
day  in  question. 

This  atlas  contained  for  the  space  of 
half  a  year  in  advance,  accurate  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  condition  of 


the  atmosphere  upon  the  whole  globe 
for  each  separate  day.  Down  to  half  a 
mile  and  each  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
meteorology  was  recorded  with  mathe- 
matical precision.  Each  day  had  a  sep- 
arate map  on  a  large  scale,  upon  which 
these  scientific  results  were  indicated  by 
various  colors. 

•'You  see,"  said  Oxygen,  pointing 
out  the  proposed  route,  "it  is  perfectly 
clear  all  day." 

"Very  well,  we  will  go,"  said  Aroma- 
sia,  "preparations  are  not  necessary." 

"  Agreed,"  replied  Oxygen,  "  I  prom- 
ise you  an  exceedingly  interesting  jour- 
ney in  my  new  motor." 

"  I  must  grant  you  this,"  added  Aro- 
masia  :  "  science  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  us  women  in  the  matter  of  facilitat- 
ing our  choice  of  toilets.  How  inconve- 
nient and  unpleasant  it  must  have  been 
in  those  days  when  all  one's  plans  were 
so  dependent  upon  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  one  could  not  even  take  a  little  jour- 
ney like  the  one  projected  by  us  with- 
out taking  along  the  greatest  variety  of 
wearing  apparel  to  meet  the  many  con- 
ditions of  the  climate  !  " 

"  There  is  one  force  of  nature,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  not  yet  conquered, 
and  that  is  hunger,  and  I  must  con- 
fess—." 

"  We  are  ready,"  exclaimed  Aromasia, 
striking  up  an  odor-waltz,  whose  con- 
trolling motif  was  an  appetizing  aroma 
of  mock-turtle  soup  and  roast  beef. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  three  board- 
ed the  air  motor  of  Oxygen,  and  wend- 
ed their  way  to  their  favorite  eating- 
house. 

Emil  PoJili. 
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HERBERT  SPENCER'S  UTOPIA. 


IT  seems  that  when  it  comes  to  Uto- 
pias, individualist  and  socialist  are  pretty 
much  the  same  thing.  They  desire  to 
bring  humanity  to  about  the  same  place, 
however  one  protests  that  to  reach  it  we 
should  start  east,  and  the  other  west. 
Everyone  wishes  now  that  the  time 
should  come  when  each  human  being 
should  live  the  largest  and  best  individ- 
ual life.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  play 
with  the  definitions,  and  say  that  the 
socialist  is  such  by  virtue  of  his  passion- 
ate individualism,  and  the  individualist 
such  by  virtue  of  his  reverence  for  the 
social  whole.  For  the  very  inspiration 
of  the  socialist  is  that  it  cannot  be  borne 
that  any  one  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
rest,  and  therefore  the  great  powers  of 
government  should  be  exerted  to  forbid 
it ;  of  the  individualist,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  society  proceeds  by  immuta- 
ble laws,  which  involve  great  sacrifice 
of  individuals  to  the  general  good.  The 
one  calls  himself  socialist  because  he 
looks  to  society  to  compel  the  well-being 
of  its  members  ;  the  other  individualist, 
because  he  looks  to  the  individual  to 
work  out  the  well-being  of  society  ;  and 
each  knows  well  enough,  if  pressed  to 
the  wall,  that  "  society  "  has  no  compel- 
ling power  save  that  of  the  individuals 
that  compose  it,  and  no  well-being  to  be 
sought  save  that  of  these  same  individ- 
uals. In  the  essence  of  our  aspirations, 
we  are  all  individualists. 

Inevitable  as  this  sort  of  individualism 
seems  now,  impossible  as  it  seems  that 
any  one's  aspiration  should  not  be 

That  not  a  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete, — 

it  certainly  has  not  always  been  so.  This 
seems  to  be  an  essentially  modern  ideal. 
Plato's  Utopia  is  not  based  upon  it ;  even 


the  conceptions  of  heaven  worked  out 
in  earlier  centuries,  and  inherited  in 
this,  depart  strikingly  from  it.  Some 
Greek  Christian  theologies  contained  it, 
but  they  were  not  accepted  or  preserved 
by  the  Christian  world.  Yet  no  teleolo- 
gical  speculation  could  originate  now  that 
was  not  based  on  this  ideal.  And  in  this 
unity  of  aspiration  that  the  world  has 
arrived  at,  however  diametrically  op- 
posed are  men's  judgments  as  to  the  way 
in  which  it  shall  be  realized,  is  ground 
for  great  hope  that  in  some  way  the 
movement  of  humanity  will  be  urged 
toward  its  realization. 

Probably  the  name  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer would  occur  first  to  most  people  as 
that  of  the  great  defender  of  individual- 
ism ;  but  Spencer  is  so  only  in  that  he 
is  also  the  great  exponent  of  the  evolu- 
tionary philosophy.  It  is  as  an  evolu- 
tionist that  he  so  firmly  believes  that 
society  should  work  out  its  own  salva- 
tion by  individual  freedom  of  action.  In 
his  earliest  book,  the  crude  and  youth- 
ful, but  suggestive  one,  "Social  Statics," 
he  thus  outlined  his  essentially  evolu- 
tionary attitude  toward  the  subject  of 
government  interference  in  the  develop- 
ment of  society  : 

In  truth,  it  is  a  sad  sight  for  one  who  has  been 
what  Bacon  recommends,  "  a  servant  and  interpre- 
ter of  nature,"  to  see  these  political  schemers  with 
their  clumsy  mechanisms  trying  to  supersede  the 
great  laws  of  existence.  Such  an  one,  no  longer  re- 
garding the  mere  outside  of  things,  has  learned  to 
look  for  the  secret  forces  by  which  they  are  upheld. 
After  patient  study,  this  chaos  of  phenomena  into 
which  he  was  born,  has  begun  to  generalize  itself  to 
him  ;  and  where  there  seemed  nothing  but  confu- 
sion, he  can  now  discern  the  dim  outlines  of  a  gigan- 
tic plan.  No  accidents,  no  chance,  but  everywhere 
order  and  completeness.  One  by  one,  exceptions 
vanish,  and  all  becomes  systematic.  Suddenly,  what 
had  appeared  an  anomaly  answers  to  some  intenser 
thought,  exhibits  polarity,  and  ranges  itself  along 
with  kindred  facts.  Throughout  he  finds  the  same 
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viul  principles,  ever  in  action,  ever  successful,  and 
embracing  the  minutest  details.  .  .  .  Irresistible 
as  it  U  subtle,  he  sees  in  the  worker  of  these  changes 
•  power  that  bears  onward  peoples  and  governments, 
regardless  of  their  theories,  and  schemes,  and  preju- 
dices,—a  power  which  sucks  the  life  out  of  their 
lauded  institutions,  shrivels  up  their  state  parch- 
ments with  a  breath,  paralyzes  long  venerated  au- 
ics,  obliterates  the  most  deeply  graven  laws, 
makes  statesmen  recant,  and  puts  prophets  to  the 
blush,  buries  cherished  customs,  shelves  precedents, 
and  before  men  are  yet  conscious  of  the  fact,  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  all  things,  and  filled  the 
world  with  a  higher  life.  Always  toward  perfection 
U  the  mighty  movement,  toward  a  complete  devel- 
opment and  a  more  unmixed  good  ;  subordinating  in 
its  universality  all  petty  irregularities  and  fallings 
back,  as  the  curvature  of  the  earth  subordinates 
mountains  and  valleys.  Even  in  evils,  the  student 
learns  to  recognize  only  a  struggling  beneficence. 
But  above  all,  he  is  struck  with  the  inherent  suffi- 
cingness  of  things,  and  with  the  complex  simplicity 
of  those  principles  by  which  every  defect  is  being 
remedied,  —  principles  that  show  themselves  alike 
in  the  self-adjustment  of  planetary  disturbances  and 
the  healing  of  a  scratched  finger.  .  .  Each  new 
fact  illustrates  more  clearly  some  recognized  law,  or 
discloses  some  inconceived  completeness,  contempla- 
hus  revealing  to  him  a  higher  harmony,  and 
developing  in  him  a  deeper  faith. 

Ami  now  in  the  midst  of  his  admiration  and  his 
awe,  the  student  shall  suddenly  see  some  flippant 
red-tapist  get  upon  his  legs,  and  tell  the  world  how 
he  is  going  to  put  a  patch  upon  nature.  .  .  .  They 
have  so  little  faith  in  the  laws  of  things,  and  so  much 
in  themselves,  that  were  it  possible  they  would  chain 
son  and  earth  together,  lest  centripetal  force  should 
fail.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  a  parliament-made  agency 
can  be  di'pcnded  upon  ;  and  only  when  this  infinite- 
ly complex  humanity  of  ours  has  been  put  under 
their  ingenious  regulations,  and  provided  for  by  their 
supreme  intelligence,  will  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be. 

If  such  study  of  science  and  such  evo- 
lutionary thought  as  Herbert  Spencer 
had  done  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  in  1850, 
thus  influenced  his  sociological  thought, 
he  was  not  likely  to  have  less  faith  in  the 
potency  of  natural  law  after  the  tremen- 
dous re-enforcement  hehad  received  from 
•vin's  great  book  nine  years  later,  and 
after  he  had  himself  completed  his  sys- 
tematic conception  of  the  evolutionary 
ss.  In  the  words  of  Grant  Allen's 
treatise  on  Darwin  :  "  The  total  esoteric 
conception  of  evolution  as  a  cosmical 
process,  one  and  continuous,  from  nebula 


to  man,  from  star  to  soul,  from  atom  to 
society,  we  owe  rather  to  the  other  great 
prophet  of  the  evolutionary  creed,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  whose  name  will  ever  be 
equally  remembered  side  by  side  with 
his  great  peer's."  And  thus  impressed 
by  all  his  study  of  phenomena  with  the 
conviction  that  evolution  has  unaided 
brought  life  safely  from  protoplasm  to 
mammal,  from  simian  to  man,  from  sav- 
agery to  civilization,  he  is  more  strongly 
than  ever  sure  that  it  is  competent  to 
complete  the  process,  and  perfect  civil- 
ization. 

Although  Spencer  and  the  evolution- 
ists come  into  touch  with  the  laissez 
faire  economists  on  the  one  point  of 
government  interference  with  industries, 
it  is  rather  as  an  incident  than  an  end  of 
his  philosophy,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  exerted  any  marked  influence  on 
economic  thought,  which  rarely  cares  to 
go  back  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  or  to 
"scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone,"  to 
find  reasons  why  parliament  should  or 
should  not  insist  on  the  white  lead  work- 
er's use  of  hot  water  and  soap  on  himself. 
But  his  conception  has  completely  pos- 
sessed scientific  thought,  and  infused 
itself  more  or  less  vaguely  into  liter- 
ary thought,  and  the  upper  levels  of  the 
popular  mind.  So  thoroughly  is  this  true 
that  all  the  socialism  of  the  literary  sort, 
— as  a  late  careful  writer  (Mr.  Nathaniel 
Oilman,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics)  has  noted  that  American 
"nationalism"  is, — feels  it  altogether 
necessary  to  make  its  peace  with  evolu- 
tion, and  carefully  stipulates  that  it  is  by 
the  working  of  natural  social  law  that  its 
changes  are  to  be  wrought. 

But  this  is  a  concession  merely  in 
words  :  the  nationalist,  or  other  gentle 
socialist,  is  willing  to  consent  to  a  blood- 
less and  fangless  evolution;  but  the 
"nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw  with  ra- 
pine "  that  the  real  evolutionist  has  to 
deal  with,  does  not  enter  into  his  scheme. 
It  is  exactly  from  her  that  he  wishes  to 
get  away ;  and  it  is  exactly  with  her  that 
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Mr.  Spencer  and  his  school  insist  that 
we  cannot  dispense,  until  her  part  is 
played  out  to  the  end.  If  the  world  is 
to  be  wise,  strong,  and  good,  the  foolish, 
weak,  and  bad  must  be  pushed  aside  and 
trodden  down,  that  the  best  types  may 
leave  their  offspring  behind  them,  and 
people  the  earth  with  an  ever  choicer 
and  choicer  stock.  Natural  selection, 
adaptation  to  environment,  struggle  for 
existence,  survival  of  the  fittest,  have 
been  the  law  of  life  and  of  progress  from 
the  outset,  and  are  not  to  be  evaded  now. 
That  ameliorations  of  the  brutality  of 
the  progress  are  possible,  and  increas- 
ingly active,  he  fully  believes, —  indeed, 
much  of  the  present  progress  of  society 
consists  in  them,  and  all  its  tendency  is 
toward  them.  But  that  government  can 
shorten  by  any  compulsion  the  way  that 
remains  till  society  reaches  the  goal  of 
its  evolution,  he  utterly  disbelieves,  — 
holding,  indeed,  that  such  efforts  in  most 
cases,  at  the  present  stage  of  progress, 
impede  instead  of  helping.  For  the 
quality  of  the  social  organism  depends 
on  the  quality  of  its  individuals  ;  when 
they  are  developed  into  perfect  mem- 
bers of  society,  society  will  be  perfect ; 
while  they  are  imperfect,  any  form  of 
society  they  make  up  will  have  their 
imperfections. 

Yet  no  one  believes  so  fully  in  the  or- 
ganic existence  of  society,  in  the  power 
of  co-operation  to  unite  men  into  some- 
thing far  more  than  a  mere  collection  of 
units.  Indeed,  this  co-operation,  which 
makes  society,  instead  of  a  mere  mass 
of  people,  Spencer  distinctly  says  is  that 
same  "integration,  progressive  differen- 
tiation of  structure  and  function,  and 
interdependence  of  parts,"  that  make  a 
living  organism  everywhere.  "What 
biologists  call  in  an  animal  the  physio- 
logical division  of  labor,"  is  "  that  which 
in  society,  as  in  the  animal,  makes  the 
living  whole."  The  lowest  animals  are 
almost  homogeneous,  —  all  stomach,  all 
eyes,  all  limb ;  what  dim  perception  of 
light  they  have,  they  have  all  over  ;  they 


can  digest  anywhere  that  food  happens 
to  touch  them  ;  or  extend  any  portion 
of  their  surface  to  take  hold.  So  in 
primitive  society,  every  man  is  hunter, 
builder,  warrior,  manufacturer.  And 
thence,  by  exactly  similar  processes  of 
evolutionary  growth,  the  most  complex 
animals  and  the  most  complex  societies 
are  produced,  in  which  "arresting  the 
lungs  quickly  brings  the  heart  to  a 
stand,"  "loss  of  even  such  small  organs 
as  the  eyes  deprives  the  rest  of  a  service 
essential  to  their  preservation,"  "the 
workers  in  iron  stop  if  the  miners  do 
not  supply  materials." 

But  in  all  this  process  of  evolutionary 
growth,  the  part  played  by  government 
is  small.  And  necessarily,  for  govern- 
ment becomes  thus  only  one  power  of 
the  complex  social  body,  as  if  it  were  the 
nervous  system  in  the  animal  body.  It 
cannot  confuse  itself  with  the  digestive 
system,— the  spinal  cord  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  lungs,  nor  the  cerebellum 
of  the  eyes.  That  would  be  to  return  to 
the  condition  of  the  protozoan,  all  eyes, 
all  stomach,  all  limb.  In  progress  away 
from  such  confusion  has  evolution  con- 
sisted. Now,  as  in  the  animal  structure, 
instead  of  one  all-competent  substance, 
there  have  been  separating  themselves 
more  and  more  completely,  till  the  beau- 
tiful complexity  and  adaptation  of  a 
horse  or  a  man  is  reached,  nerves,  and 
organs,  and  bones,  and  muscles,  never 
to  be  fused  together  again  save  in  decay 
and  death,— so  from  the  governmental, 
industrial,  religious,  and  ceremonial  con- 
trol, all  joined  in  one,  of  primitive  soci- 
eties, there  have  detached  and  differen- 
tiated themselves  the  great  independent 
systems  of  the  modern  civilizations.  Not 
yet  perfectly  differentiated  from  each 
other,  they  tend  to  become  so  more  and 
more  as  the  social  organism  comes  near- 
er to  the  beautiful  complexity  and  adap- 
tation toward  which  it  is  tending  ;  and 
to  try  to  reverse  the  process,  and  fuse 
them  together  again,  would  mean  decay 
and  death.  Religion  in  the  early  clan 
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or  tribe  is  as  a  matter  of  course  one  with 
government ;  step  by  step,  with  infinite 
pains,  civilization  has  detached  it,  till 
the  connection  of  church  and  state  has 
dwindled  to  a  mere  thread,  soon  to 
break  entirely.  Custom  and  fashion,— 
that  potent  system  of  regulation  of  hu- 
man affairs,  —  now  stands  quite  apart 
from  government,  but  is  in  primitive  so- 
D  important  part  thereof.  The 
vast  system  of  industrialism,  which  han- 
dles more  money  in  a  day  than  govern- 
ments in  a  month,  and  affects  human 
beings  far  more  nearly  and  constantly, 
and  changes  the  face  of  the  earth  more 
completely,  although  still  connected  at 
many  points  with  the  state,  is  much  free- 
er  from  it  than  formerly.  The  state  did 
not  create  it,  any  more  than  it  created 
custom,  or  religion,— it  grew  up  from 
the  dawn  of  human  society,  unconscious- 
ly, unplanned  for,  without  any  enact- 
ments of  law  ;  but  like  religion  and  cus- 
tom, it  ran  side  by  side  with  the  state, 
confused  together  with  it,  and  becoming 
stronger  and  more  perfect  in  proportion 
as  it  separated. 

Judge,  then,  how  utterly  reactionary, 
how  complete  a  reversal  of  the  whole 
process  of  evolution,  seems  to  Spencer 
any  such  proposal  as  that  of  the  social- 
ist to  re-fuse  social  institutions  again 
under  governmental  power ;  and  how 
absolutely  the  converse  of  the  national- 
creed  is  his,  in  spite  of  their  assump- 
tion of  some  of  the  phrases  of  evolution. 
To  him,  human  activities  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  evolutionary  process, 
differentiate  themselves  more  and  more 
completely  from  government,  leaving  to 
it  only  its  own  natural  and  essential 
function  of  protecting  each  member  of 
society  from  encroachments. 

Hut  now,  what  of  the  end  to  which  all 
this  loads?  What  is  the  goal  of  the  evo- 
lutionary process  ?  Industrialism,  reli- 
gion, manners  and  fashion,  all  set  free  of 
regulation  by  force,  and  grown  to  their 
full  complexity  of  voluntary  organism, 
rnment  securing  to  each  individual 
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only  his  individual  freedom  from  aggres- 
sion, thus  leaving  the  atoms  of  the  social 
organism  free  to  work  out  progress  by 
natural  interplay, — what  is  the  result 
they  will  work  out,  the  final  social  con- 
dition to  which  they  tend  ?  Spencer 
declares  his  ideal  in  Social  Statics,  and 
declares  it  attainable ;  later,  in  the  Soci- 
ology, and  still  more  in  the  Ethics,  he 
recognizes  it  as  a  Utopia  which  we  may 
progressively  approach,  but  never  can 
actually  realize,  and  which  we  cannot 
even  come  near  until  changes  not  merely 
radical,  but  absolutely  transforming, 
have  been  wrought  in  human  nature. 
Yet  evolution  has  already  wrought 
changes  as  great  in  man,  and  is  visibly 
working  these  very  ones  to  which  he 
looks  forward  ;  however  distant  the  goal, 
it  is  discernible,  and  the  inspiration  and 
hope  of  human  life.  And  even  the  way 
that  leads  thither  may  be  dimly  pointed 
out. 

For  morality,  —  which  he  treats  as 
simply  a  question  of  conduct  between 
man  and  man,  putting  supernatural  rela- 
tions out  of  the  question,  —  is  based  on 
a  progressive  adaptation  to  the  social 
condition.  Plants,  crystals,  planets,  are 
in  harmony  with  their  environment,  and 
fulfill  spontaneously  and  inevitably  their 
duty ;  man  is  out  of  touch  with  his.  The 
rapid  and  complex  progress  of  social  ev- 
olution has  left  his  nature  still  roughly 
adjusted.  But  the  process  of  adjustment 
is  visibly  going  on.  A  development  of 
the  consciousness  such  that  the  greater 
pain  to  be  expected  in  future  from  a 
wrong  act  shall  balance  to  the  desire  the 
smaller  present  pleasure,  —  and  the  hu- 
man being  has  become  instinctively  pru- 
dent, and  unable  to  sin  against  his  own 
future,  because  the  desire  to  do  it  is 
killed  by  the  vivid  prevision  of  conse- 
quences. A  development  in  which  the 
greater  pain  to  another  from  a  wrong 
act  shall  similarly  balance  the  smaller 
pleasure  to  one's  self, —  and  the  human 
being  has  become  instinctively  just,  un- 
able to  sin  against  his  neighbor.  To  put 
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it  technically  :  when  cerebral  pains  pro- 
duced by  the  presentative  power  of  im- 
agination acting  on  distant  material, 
shall  come  into  balance  with  cerebral 
desires  produced  by  that  same  imagina- 
tion inflamed  by  near  andpresent  objects, 

—  right  conduct  becomes  spontaneous. 
The  thing  is  not  fanciful,  but  a  process 
going  on  under  our  eyes.    The  Damaras 
laugh  when  they  see  one  of  their  number 
torn  by  a  wild  beast ;  we  turn  sick  and 
faint  with  a  sense  of  the  claws  in  our 
own    bodies.      Our    Danish    ancestors 
flayed  their  captives  alive  ;  our  own  sur- 
geons have  to  undergo  a  hardening  pro- 
cess to  endure  the  dissecting  room.     It 
takes  no  laws,  says  Spencer,  to  keep  us 
from  cannibalism,  nor  even  an  exertion 
of   our  consciences.     A  man   does  not 
have  to  tell  himself  people  should  feel 
for  others'  grief,  to  make  him  flinch  from 
telling  a  woman  her  child  is  dead.    Bru- 
talities common   among   our  ancestors 
have  become  literal  impossibilities  to  us, 

—  great  terror,  desperate  excitement,  or 
tyrannic  desire  can  in  some  people  make 
a  fleeting  capacity  for  them  ;  in  others 
nothing  can.    Some  of  the  Donner  party 
ate  human   flesh ;   others  died  without 
finding  themselves  capable  of  touching 
it.   The  DeLong  party  drank  willow  tea, 
and  when  no  sustenance  whatever  was 
left,  lay  down  and  died  beside  the  bodies 
of  their  comrades,  without  seeming  to 
have  even  thought  it  a  possibility  that 
human  flesh  could  be  food.     In  the  ma- 
ternal relation,  the  balance  of  vividness 
in   desire   and  fear  has   actually  been 
transferred  from    the   egoistic   to   the 
altruistic  side  ;  and  the  mental  processes 
that  created  maternal  feeling  far  back  in 
the  course  of  animal  evolution,  are  work- 
ing more  slowly  and  feebly  in  all  human 
relation.     The  whole  weight  of  cosmic 
processes  is  pressing  mankind  toward  a 
just  balance  between  present  and  future 
enjoyment,   between   his   own  and  his 
neighbor's.     Human  sensibility,  under 
pressure  of  all  the  forces  of  the  universe, 
must  expand  sidewise  and  forward, — into 


others'  consciousness,  and  into  the  fu- 
ture,— till  an  equilibrium  of  constitution 
and  environment  is  reached  ;  is  visibly 
so  expanding,  in  spite  of  exceptions  and 
retrogressions. 

But,  meanwhile,  humanity  thus  becom- 
ing inherently  and  instinctively  prudent, 
just,  and  sympathetic,  what  becomes  of 
government,  the  compelling  agency  in 
the  social  organism  ?  It  disappears  by 
absorption  into  voluntary  co-operations. 
Step  by  step,  as  ethical  relations  expand, 
it  shrinks,  falls  into  desuetude,  and  dis- 
appears. A  thousand  of  its  enactments 
have  done  so  already,  —  first  becoming 
inoperative,  then  wiped  off  the  statute- 
books  as  obsolete.  Say  that  it  merely 
becomes  latent,  still  residing  in  the  wills 
of  the  people  as  a  potential  authority 
that  may  be  called  into  action  at  need  ; 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  so  long  as  in 
an  ideal  society  there  would  be  no  need. 
And  it  disappears,  not  to  leave  any  gap, 
but  because  voluntary  institutions  have 
taken  its  place  and  made  it  superfluous  ; 
because  society  has  grown  into  a  far 
more  complex  and  perfect  unity  than  it 
could  create. 

Here,  then,  is  Spencer's  Utopia :  a  co- 
operation no  less  all-embracing  than  that 
of  the  state  socialist ;  a  supremacy  of 
the  general  good  no  less  complete,  —  a 
socialism  indeed,  but  not  a  state  social- 
ism, the  completest  socialism  and  the 
completest  individualism.  Instead  of 
unifying  all  social  activity  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  compulsive  agency  into  all 
the  others,  the  converse  is  the  process. 
Instead  of  turning  evolution  back  upon 
itself,  and  re-fusing  together  the  slowly 
differentiated  powers  of  society,  it  car- 
ries forward  evolution  to  its  natural 
completion. 

And  when  the  Utopia  is  reached,  how 
far,  after  all,  does  it  differ  from  the  Bel- 
lamy ideal  in  its  leading  traits  ?  The 
aspiration  is  in  the  main  the  same.  But 
the  scientific  philosopher's  Utopia  is  a  re- 
mote and  never  perfectly  attainable  ideal, 
approximated  only  by  secular  changes 
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in  human  nature ;  while  the  novelist's  is 
to  be  created  in  a  day,  so  to  speak,  by 
an  act  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  present 
race  of  man,  and  an  adjustment  of  govern- 
mental machinery.  The  philosopher 
reasons  from  the  forces  now  moving 
slowly  toward  it,  to  some  dim  foreshad- 
owing of  its  nature,  and  rejoices  to  find 
this  in  accord  with  his  desire  ;  the  nov- 
elist constructs  the  Utopia  in  detail  from 
the  desire,  and  assures  us  the  processes 
of  attaining  it  are  mere  matters  of  adjust- 
ment, easily  managed.  The  philosopher 
sees  no  way  for  humanity  to  reach  it, 
save  by  paying  the  full  price  of  waste 
and  sacrifice  ;  the  novelist  will  do  away 


with  all  that,  and  have  the  palma  sine 
pulvere.  Surely  every  generous  soul 
must  wish  the  novelist  might  be  right, 
and  that  not  only  should  justice  reign 
among  the  people  of  that  ultimate  uto- 
pia,  but  that  all  the  way  thither  not  a 
worm  might  be  cloven  in  vain  ;  and  sure- 
ly every  thinking  mind  must  reflect  that 
if  the  philosopher's  path  that  stretches 
ahead  between  us  and  the  desired  end, 
a  path  of  steadily  decreasing  wrong  and 
agony,  yet  still  of  awful  individual  sacri- 
fice, is  too  hard  to  be  traveled,  too  un- 
just to  be  the  divine  intent, —  then  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  one  that  lies  be- 
hind, and  has  been  already  endured  ? 


THE  LAST  SINNER. 


I. 


NOBODY  ever  questioned  the  fact  that 
Orrin  Carter  was  eccentric.  Everyone 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  admitted 
that  fact  without  hesitation.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  had  shown  charac- 
teristics that  set  him  off  apart  from  his 
playmates,  and  filled  his  parents  with 
concern.  He  not  only  refused  to  share 
with  his  playmates  the  small  possessions 
of  his  childhood,  as  every  healthy  mind- 
ed child  desires  to  do,  but  he  frequently 
coveted  their  toys  and  trinkets,  and  on 
one  memorable  occasion  had  purloined 
his  sisters  doll,  which  he  hid  behind  a 
bureau,  where  it  was  not  found  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Of  course  such  peculiar  behavior  filled 
his  parents  with  anxiety  for  his  future, 
but  his  mother,  with  maternal  partiality, 
used  to  say,  "Orrin  is  a  strange  child, 
but  then  he  is  very  young,  and  when  he 


gets  old  enough  to  understand  he  will 
not  do  such  things."  They  hoped  that 
the  discipline  of  the  school  would  cor- 
rect these  traits,  and  when  he  reached 
the  school  age  his  little  cap  was  put  up- 
on his  head,  and  he  was  started  on  the 
broad  highway  of  education.  His  teach- 
ers labored  long  and  earnestly  with  him, 
but  all  their  efforts  seemed  in  vain.  In 
his  classes  he  always  stood  fairly  well, 
for  he  was  bright  beyond  the  average. 
But  he  would  not  work,  he  would  not 
make  the  most  of  the  faculties  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  every  incentive  to  study 
was  tried  upon  him.  The  melancholy 
fact  was  that  he  had  a  natural  disinclina- 
tion to  work ;  that  to  revive  an  expres- 
sion now  become  obsolete,  he  was  "lazy." 
Even  those  studies  that  are  particular- 
ly affected  by  the  children  of  the  present 
day,  the  study  of  the  social  organization, 
of  moral  ethics,  of  physical  sciences,  he 
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took  no  interest  in.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  exception  to  this  general  men- 
tal inertia.  The  history  of  the  last  cen- 
tury he  would  never  tire  of  reading. 
When,  as  often  happened,  he  was  absent 
from  his  classes,  and  a  search  would  be 
made  for  him,  he  would  be  found  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  poring  over  Lis- 
ton's  "Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," or  Rismanson's  "  Political  Organ- 
ization before  the  Social  Revolution." 
Sometimes  it  was  a  work  of  fiction,  de- 
scribing the  life  of  one  hundred  years 
ago,  a  volume  of  Dickens,  or  a  story  by 
a  now  forgotten  writer  for  children 
named  Oliver  Optic.  But  political  af- 
fairs seemedto  attract  him  more  strongly 
than  fiction,  and  his  mind  evidently  had 
a  strong  mediaeval  bias  toward  the  spec- 
ulations of  this  long-forgotten  science. 
Old  and  unfamiliar  magazines  he  would 
dig  out  of  the  remote  corners  of  the 
public  libraries,  until  he  could  talk  as 
familiarly  of  the  obsolete  political  in- 
trigues as  a  modern  school  boy  does  of 
the  aims  of  civilization. 

In  his  relations  with  his  playmates  the 
same  peculiarities  were  observable.  They 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  was  some- 
thing extraordinary  about  him,  and  re- 
garded him  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe, 
fascination,  and  distrust.  But  this  dis- 
trust did  not  prevent  his  being  selected 
as  their  leader  in  any  movement  where 
organization  was  required,  for  they  per- 
ceived his  superiority  and  daring  origin- 
ality. 

He  introduced  the  idea  among  them 
of  playing  their  games  for  a  prize  con- 
sisting of  so  many  marbles  or  tops,  or 
even  small  pieces  of  money,  — "  for 
keeps  "  he  called  it,  borrowing  the  ex- 
pression from  one  of  his  favorite  books, 
—  and  as  he  was  an  expert  at  all  these 
games,  he  soon  had  more  than  his  share? 
and  was  then  ready  to  "  swap  "  with  the 
others,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  knew 
such  transactions  to  be  strongly  repre- 
hended by  the  teachers.  His  playmates 
indeed  were  averse  to  such  exchanges, 


for  apart  from  an  unwillingness  to  break 
the  rules  of  the  school,  they  felt  keenly 
the  immorality  of  barter,  where  the  only 
object  was  to  get  the  better  of  somebody 
else.  But  Orrin  had  a  genius  for  arous- 
ing in  others  a  desire  to  obtain  what  he 
possessed,  and  he  took  advantage  of  their 
moral  scruples  to  drive  a  better  bargain 
for  himself.  Indeed  he  lacked  the  moral 
sense,  or  at  least,  so  imperfect  a  develop- 
ment of  that  sense  had  he  that  it  seemed 
almost  to  be  atrophied. 

Even  judged  from  his  own  peculiar 
standpoint,  these  practices  would  have 
effected  little  benefit  for  him  had  he  not 
indulged  in  another  immoral  practice 
even  more  reprehensible  than  the  oth- 
ers. At  the  regular  Saturday  "  turning 
in,"  when  all  the  school  playthings  were 
given  to  the  principal  of  the  school  pre- 
paratory to  Monday  morning's  equal  re- 
distribution, it  was  known  among  his 
classmates  that  Orrin  frequently  reserved 
a  certain  part  of  his  winnings,  and  in  this 
way  accumulated  quite  a  store  of  tops, 
marbles,  fishing  lines,  and  such  articles. 
Not  that  the  accumulation  did  him  much 
good,  for  where  all  the  others  received 
from  the  principal  each  week  all  the  play- 
things they  wanted,  there  was  but  a  lim- 
ited opportunity  to  make  use  of  his 
stores  in  the  way  of  exchange. 

In  time,  too,  the  decrease  in  the  gen- 
eral supply  of  the  school  began  to  be 
observed,  and  the  principal  delivered 
them  a  lecture  on  the  extreme  careless- 
ness that  caused  such  a  loss,  which  was 
not  fully  appreciated  by  any  of  the  schol- 
ars except  Orrin.  Some  new  method, 
however,  was  necessary  to  satisfy  his 
ambition,  and  this  he  soon  discovered. 
He  organized  a  nineteenth  century 
"  shop,"  and  by  skillful  exchanges  soon 
secured  all  the  tops,  marbles,  and  jack- 
knives  in  the  school.  But  this  shop, 
as  was  inevitable,  was  short  lived,  for 
when  the  next  Saturday  came,  it  was 
found  that  none  of  the  pupils  save  Orrin 
had  anything  to  turn  in.  Of  course,  ex- 
planations followed,  and  his  knowledge 
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of  nineteenth  century  methods  in  this 
case  secured  Master  Orrin  a  severe  pun- 
ishment, and  the  shop  ceased  operations, 
experiences,  however,  so  far 
from  restraining  Orrin  and  setting  him 
in  the  right  course,  as  they  would  any 
well  regulated  child,  simply  whetted  his 

:e,  and  he  increased  his  efforts, 
though  turning  them  in  a  new  direction, 
where  discovery  was  less  certain.  He 
soon  had  quite  a  store  of  such  playthings 

i-re  not  obtained  in  the  school,  but 
here  was  foiled  by  an  unexpected  at- 
tack from  the  rear.  His  parents  ordered 
him  to  return  his  collection  of  tennis 
rackets,  birds'  eggs,  and  base  ball  bats 
to  their  original  owners.  This  was  a 
flank  movement,  for  which  he  had  not 
been  at  all  prepared,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  rebel.  But  rebellion  was  useless  ;  so 
making  a  virtue  of  the  necessity,  he 
used  the  credit  that  he  gained  by  this 
unexpected  generosity  in  driving  better 
bargains  in  securing  a  new  supply, 
which  he  kept  more  secretly. 

When  his  school  days  ended,  and  he 
entered  upon  his  college  course,  the  only 
difference  that  Orrin  made  in  his  beha- 
vior was  to  extend  his  operations,  as  be- 
fitted the  wider  field.  In  the  class  or- 
ganizations he  always  had  some  scheme 
on  hand  by  which  he  effected  combina- 
tions, and  used  others  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. His  candidates  for  class  offices 
were  always  elected,  he  named  the  essay- 
ists and  speakers  for  public  exercises, 
where  the  students  had  any  voice  in 
their  selection,  and  he  dictated  the  pol- 
icy of  the  college  papers.  And  in  all 
this  he  worked  behind  the  scenes ;  his 
hand  did  not  once  appear.  In  time, 
tiring  of  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  these 
machinations,  he  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  class  into  two  factions,  elected  two 
separate  sets  of  officers,  and  then  posed 
as  peacemaker  between  the  two,  as  be- 
came the  only  independent  member  of 
the  class. 

What  Orrin's  object  in  all  this  was 
nobody  ever  knew.  When  asked  about 


it  by  those  few  who  had  some  imperfect 
idea  of  what  he  had  done,  he  denied  his 
instrumentality,  and  then,  when  pressed, 
admitted  that  he  liked  to  see  strife  ;  that 
there  was  no  excitement  in  the  easy  go- 
ing, humdrum  existence  into  which  he 
had  been  born.  Of  course,  such  a  char- 
acter was  an  anomaly  among  the  people 
of  this  generation ;  one  hundred  years 
ago  such  people  may  have  existed  ;  in- 
deed, the  books  tell  us  that  there  were 
many  such,  and  perhaps  Orrin  was  try- 
ing to  live  the  life  of  some  nineteenth 

O 

century  hero  of  whom  he  had  read.  The 
professors  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in 
contact  at  college  declared  it  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  atavism,  and  this  was  prob- 
ably a  fact ;  for  an  examination  of  the 
family  records  proved  that  his  great- 
grandfather, whom  Orrin  strongly  re- 
sembled in  features,  had  exhibited  very 
much  the  same  characteristics.  In  fact, 
these  characteristics  had  enabled  him 
to  accumulate  a  large  fortune  amid  the 
false  social  surroundings  of  his  day. 

It  was  when  Orrin  finished  his  college 
course,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  in- 
dustrial army,  that  he  gave  his  greatest 
surprise  to  those  who  knew  him.  His 
father  and  mother  had  both  died  the 
year  before,  and  his  sister  being  mar- 
ried, he  was  practically  alone  in  the 
world.  Had  his  parents  been  alive,  they 
would  probably  have  been  as  much  dis- 
mayed as  others  were  astonished  by 
Orrin's  performance. 

His  graduating  thesis  had  been  pre- 
pared secretly,  and  no  one  had  a  suspi- 
cion of  even  its  subject.  When  this 
subject  was  announced,  therefore,  there 
was  not  a  little  curiosity,  mingled  with 
considerable  amusement.  He  had  never 
been  a  hard  student,  and  when  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  treat  of  "  Social 
Systems,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  all 
felt  that  he  was  undertaking  a  subject 
too  broad  for  his  understanding.  It  was 
certain,  however,  that  he  would  say 
something  original ;  and  when  his  turn 
came  to  read  before  the  vast  assemblage 
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that  had  gathered  to  hear  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  were  so  soon  to  be  the  new 
recruits  in  the  industrial  army,  there  was 
a  hush  of  expectancy. 

The  thesis  was  more  than  a  surprise. 
He  showed  an  unexpected  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  the  modern  social 
organism,  which  he  compared  with  that 
of  his  favorite  nineteenth  century ;  de- 
clared that  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
had  been  lost  in  the  effort  for  co-opera- 
tion ;  characterized  existing  institutions 
as  a  despotism  ruled  by  old  men,  who 
made  progress  impossible  ;  and  conclud- 
ed with  an  appeal  for  personal  liberty. 
The  language  was  eloquent  throughout ; 
the  manner  of  the  speaker  impressive ; 
and  he  commanded  respectful  attention. 
Yet  none  the  less  there  was  a  suppressed 
excitement  during  the  whole  of  his  de- 
livery. Such  a  thing  as  an  attack  on 
the  industrial  organism  had  hitherto 
been  unthought  of  ;  had  been  considered 
unthinkable.  And  that  this  young  man, 
whose  position  was  at  best  doubtful,  for 
the  proposition  of  confining  him  in  a 
hospital  as  an  incurable  case  of  atavism 
had  been  seriously  discussed,  should 
have  the  audacity  to  thus  attack  all  ex- 
isting institutions,  was  astounding.  The 
thesis  was  the  subject  of  discussion  by 
all ;  and  when  the  vote  was  taken  to 
determine  which  thesis  of  the  graduat- 
ting  class  should  be  published  in  book 
form,  Orrin's  effort  was  found  to  have 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  supporters. 

The  result  of  this  was  more  far  reach- 
ing than  could  have  been  suspected. 
Discussion  roused  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  had  not  been  present  when  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered,  and  the  demand  for 
the  book  increased  day  by  day.  The 
royalty  on  the  sale  of  the  book,  to  which 
Orrin,  as  author,  was  entitled,  soon 
amounted  to  enough  to  relieve  him  from 
the  necessity  of  serving  in  the  industrial 
army  during  the  first  year,  a  relief  of 
which  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to 
availing  himself.  Furthermore,  it  put 
an  end  for  the  time  to  all  talk  of  confine- 


ment in  the  hospital.  He  was  now 
known  to  a  large  number,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  confined  to 
what  they  read  in  his  book,  and  confine- 
ment would  have  the  appearance  of  per- 
secution for  what  he  had  written.  What 
though  they  might  disagree  with  his 
conclusions,  the  book  evinced  thought, 
and  thinkers  were  needed  by  the  state. 
Criticism,  even  though  unfavorable,  was 
healthy  ;  and  so  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ities were  tied. 


II. 


THE  position  in  which  Orrin  found 
himself  placed  by  having  a  year's  leisure 
thrust  upon  him  just  at  this  time  of  life 
was  full  of  temptation.  We  cannot  tell 
how  many  of  us  would  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  it.  Even  the  strongest  would 
find  it  hard  to  estimate  the  true  value  of 
the  discipline  involved  in  the  three 
years  of  apprenticeship  in  the  industrial 
army.  The  discipline  of  school,  which 
we  considered  severe  while  subject  to  it, 
is  but  a  preparation  for  the  stricter  dis- 
cipline of  the  industrial  army.  How 
many  of  us  would  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  tendency  to  drift  back  to  the 
savage  individualism  of  our  ancestors, 
were  we  relieved  from  this  discipline  ? 
We  cannot  tell  how  far  our  characters 
are  strengthened  and  moulded  by  the 
broader  views  of  our  social  relations 
gained  in  the  intimate  associations  and 
far-reaching  operations  of  the  industrial 
army. 

To  Orrin,  with  his  natural  retrogres- 
sive tendency,  the  temptation  was  neces- 
sarily stronger  ;  the  impulse  toward  self 
aggrandizement  harder  to  resist.  Indeed, 
for  a  time  he  gave  way  to  these  inclina- 
tions. He  had  inherited  from  his  father 
the  homestead  where  the  family  had 
lived  for  generations,  reaching  back  even 
beyond  the  time  of  the  great  social  rev- 
olution. It  was  here  that  his  great- 
grandfather had  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
social  upheaval  that  ushered  in  the  pres- 
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ent  industrial  system.  This  ancestor  had 
been  reputed  immensely  wealthy,  as 
wealth  was  then  counted,  but  when  the 
inventory  of  his  property  was  taken  by 
the  public  officials,  they  could  discover 
little  beyond  the  house  and  the  hand- 
some grounds  that  surrounded  it.  He 
supposed  to  have  accumulated  con- 
siderable personal  property,  but  what 
became  of  it  was  a  mystery  ;  and  as  he 
had  lived  a  solitary  life  since  turning  his 
only  son  out  of  doors  because  of  his  ad- 
vanced social  views,  nobody  was  ever 
able  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Orrin  shut  himself  up  in  this  house  for 
a  time,  and  few  people  knew  anything  of 
his  movements.  He  took  his  meals  at 
the  town  eating  house,  and  sometimes 
appeared  at  the  wine  rooms,  where  over 
their  glass  of  wine  or  beer  the  more 
unambitious  laborers  who  made  up  the 
lower  grades,  and  those  electors  who 
having  no  offices  found  the  time  hanging 
heavily  on  their  hands,  were  accustomed 
to  spend  their  leisure  hours.  Here  he 
was  something  of  a  favorite,  for  he  was 
good  company  when  he  desired  to  be, 
could  sing  a  song  or  tell  a  story  with  the 
best  of  them,  and  sometimes  he  venti- 
lated his  peculiar  social  views  in  impas- 
sioned harangues. 

Hut  for  the  most  part,  he  devoted  his 
time  to  his  house  and  grounds,  expend- 
ing the  surplus  of  his  credit  card  in 
beautifying  the  latter,  and  then,  through 
pure  selfishness,  put  a  high  fence  around 
all  to  shut  others  out  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  beauties.  Save  Orrin  him- 
self, and  those  who  came  to  perform  la- 
bor on  the  grounds,  nobody  ever  en- 
tered the  premises. 

This  manner  of  life  he  continued  for 
some  time,  and  then  a  change,  as  sud- 
Jen  as  it  was  inexplicable,  came  over 
him.  He  applied  for  admission  to  the 
college  of  chemistry,  and  his  application 
being  granted,  he  devoted  himself  assid- 
uously to  the  work  of  the  course.  All 
energy  that  had  been  lacking  in  his 
former  studies  seemed  to  have  been 


stored  up,  and  was  now  finding  vent.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  he  graduated  with 
honorable  mention,  and  then,  instead  of 
making  any  use  of  his  acquired  knowl- 
edge, he  returned  to  his  former  pur- 
poseless mode  of  life,  and  the  episode 
was  set  down  as  another  of  Orrin's  ec- 
centricities. 

It  was  not  altogether  an  eccentricity, 
however,  for  in  one  of  the  unused  rooms 
in  his  house  he  improvised  a  laboratory, 
and  devoted  himself  to  a  series  of  exper- 
iments. He  was  searching  for  a  certain 
chemical  combination,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently a  difficult  one,  for  he  labored 
there  day  after  day,  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  night.  Finally  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  successful,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  test  it.  Writing  some  words 
on  a  scrap  of  paper,  he  burned  it,  care- 
fully preserving  the  charred  remains 
without  mutilation,  and  then  suspending 
them  in  a  bell  jar,  held  it  over  a  beaker 
containing  a  white  powder,,  into  which 
he  poured  a  liquid.  Soon  thick  fumes 
arose,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
charred  paper,  slowly  developed  upon  it 
the  characters  of  the  writing  in  bright 
red. 

He  had  been  fully  successful,  and  was 
now  about  to  fathom  the  secret  over 
which  he  had  pondered  so  long.  In  ex- 
amining some  old  papers  he  had  found 
in  a  desk  that  had  not  been  used  since 
the  death  of  his  great-grandfather,  he 
had  come  across  one  that  had  aroused 
his  curiosity.  It  was  yellow  with  age, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  writing  had  fad- 
ed, until  it  was  illegible.  The  writing 
still  decipherable,  however,  told  him 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  the  pa- 
per contained  some  important  commu- 
nication ;  and  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
discovering  some  means  of  reviving  the 
faded  part  of  the  writing. 

Chemistry  has  made  such  advances  in 
the  last  century,  he  argued,  that  such  a 
problem  as  this  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
of  solution.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  sufficient  amount  of  old  writing  to  ex- 
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periment  with  was  one  that  troubled  him 
for  some  time,  and  he  feared  to  risk  com- 
plete failure  by  experimenting  with  the 
precious  document  that  contained  the 
secret.  The  thought  that  burning  paper 
would  produce  the  same  chemical  chan- 
ges as  those  produced  more  slowly  by  the 
atmosphere  swept  away  this  difficulty, 
however,  and  after  this  the  problem  re- 
duced itself  to  comparatively  simple  pro- 
portions. 

Taking  the  faded  and  yellow  paper,  he 
carefully  held  it  over  his  beaker,  and 
gradually  the  writing  was  developed. 
Trembling  with  the  excitement  of  his 
gratified  curiosity,  he  read  as  follows  : 

Anarchy  Reigns  !  At  the  next  election  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  the  nationalist  state  will  be  decided. 
The  people  are  drunk  with  excitement ;  the  reckless 
promises  of  politicians  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
dangers  that  beset  them.  I  fear  that  destruction  can- 
not be  averted.  But  they  shall  not  profit  by  my 
wealth.  My  treasures  of  art  they  shall  not  possess. 
I  have  buried  them  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
garden,  beneath  the  old  oak  tree,  where  they  shall 
remain  safe  should  the  powers  of  anarchy  prevail.  I 
write  this  paper  with  a  purpose.  Should  it  be  de- 
ciphered while  the  nationalist  state  continues,  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  by  an  enemy  to  that  system  of  robbery 
and  oppression,  for  I  have  placed  my  curse  upon 
them,  and  the  unearthing  of  these  treasures  shall  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  nationalism. 

WALTER  CARTER. 

"  I  shall  test  this  matter,  whether  de- 
struction comes  or  not,"  said  Orrin  to 
himself.  "What  care  I  for  the  system 
of  collectivism  ?  I  think  my  respected 
ancestor  is  right ;  it  is  a  system  of  rob- 
bery and  oppression,  and  the  times  are 
ripe  for  its  overthrow.  What  satisfac- 
tion is  it  to  me  to  know  that  my  labors 
help  to  make  the  life  of  others  easier  ? 
I  am  supported  by  the  state  no  better 
than  the  most  incompetent,  however 
hard  I  may  labor.  Whether  I  labor  well 
or  ill,  I  receive  the  same  support.  It  is 
all  injustice,  and  I  shall  see  the  treas- 
ures, come  what  may." 

Following  out  this  purpose,  Orrin 
proceeded  to  the  spot  indicated,  and 
after  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  suc- 
ceeded in  unearthing  a  curious  jar  of  a 


pattern  and  design  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  before.  Other  articles  followed  as 
he  extended  his  excavations  in  all  direc- 
tions, until  he  had  collected  several  hun- 
dred articles,  carefully  wrapped  in  oiled 
cloth  to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages 
of  the  earth  and  moisture.  Some  of 
these  he  recognized  as  art  curios,  highly 
prized  for  their  great  beauty  and  rarity  ; 
others  even  more  beautiful  he  had  never 
seen  anything  like  before.  "The  old 
cock  must  have  been  quite  a  collector," 
muttered  Orrin,  as  he  gathered  his  un- 
earthed treasures  together,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  his  house. 

"  The  curse  part  of  that  paper  is 
queer,"  he  mused.  "  I  wonder  whether 
my  crusty  ancestor  really  believed  in  it. 
I  know  that  the  belief  in  ghosts  was 
exploded  before  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  they  had  a  queer  fad  called  '  theos- 
ophy,'  or  'psychic  telegraphy,'  that 
corresponded  rather  closely  to  it.  Then 
there  were  the  Spiritualists — perhaps 
the  old  man  was  a  Spiritualist.  And 
yet  the  old  reprobate  seemed  to  have  a 
clear  as  well  as  a  hard  head.  I  wonder 
what  he  did  think." 

Then  a  new  idea  seemed  to  come  to 
him,  and  he  sat  down  in  his  smoking 
room,  took  a  pipe  tube,  and  turned  on  the 
smoke.  "  The  government  is  economiz- 
ing on  tobacco,"  he  muttered:  "this  is 
not  imported  leaf,  it  is  domestic,  and 
bad  domestic  at  that.  Do  they  think 
that  because  we  do  not  see  the  reservoirs 
filled  we  cannot  tell  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco?"  He  mused  on  in  silence  for 
some  time,  puffing  the  smoke  out  in 
curling  clouds.  Suddenly,  he  slapped 
his  knee  with  great  force,  got  up,  and 
turned  off  the  smoke,  and  remarking, 
"  By  Bellamy,  I'll  do  it !  I'll  do  it,  if  I 
die,"  he  proceeded  to  clean  up  the  un- 
earthed treasures,  some  of  which  had 
become  tarnished. 

In  a  few  days  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity were  surprised  by  a  communica- 
tion that  appeared  in  the  official  paper. 
All  were  invited  to  come  to  Orrin's 
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house,  and  examine  the  improvements 
he  had  made  in  his  house  and  grounds. 
Of  course  they  came  in  flocks,  for  the 
community  was  not  a  large  one,  scarcely 
more  than  ten  thousand  people  in  the 
\vn,  and  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe 
to  know  what  this  eccentric  had  been 
doi: 

All  the  day  they  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  house,  examined  the  gardens  and 
conservatories,  admired  the  arrange- 
ments, and  complimented  Orrin  on  the 
perfection  of  his  bachelor  quarters.  But 
the  greatest  admiration  and  surprise 
were  lavished  on  the  ceramic  treasures. 
With  tiresome  repetition  Orrin  told 
them  how  they  had  been  buried  by  his 
cranky  ancestor,  how  he  had  discovered 
the  paper  describing  their  burial  place, 
and  how  he  had  unearthed  them.  He 
told  them  all  but  the  curse  upon  the 
treasures.  "  They  would  think  the  old 
man  was  a  crank,"  he  thought,  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Well,  perhaps  he  was  ;  per- 
he  was." 

That  evening  as  he  sat  alone  in  his 
room  he  regarded  with  satisfaction  a  pile 
of  papers  that  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 
The  top  one,  which  was  a  counterpart  of 
the  others,  except  for  the  signature,  read 
as  follows  : 

value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  on  demand 
lo  Orrin  Carter  three  days'  services,  it  being  under- 
•tood  that  tuch  services  shall  not  be  demanded  ex- 
cept during  leisure  hours,  and  that  they  shall  be  such 
M  dull  be  demanded  by  said  Carter. 

[Signed]  OCTAVI us  BARTON. 

"  With  such  a  body  of  three  hundred 
work  m  organize  an  industrial 

army  of  my  own  on  a  plan  that  will  rath- 
tonish  them,  I  am  thinking.  Tomor- 
row I  shall  commence  my  next  move ; 
for  I  think  today's  work  has  been  suc- 
cessful. The  exchange  of  those  vases 
and  curios  for  services  was  an  inspira- 
tion." 

The  sales  of  Orrin's  book  had  not  fall- 
en off  as  time  passed ;  indeed,  he  was 
ire  for  another  year  of  leisure 
ul  wide  throughout  the  whole  coun- 


try it  was  read,  and  orders  for  more  cop 
ies  came  in  from  all  directions.  More- 
over, to  his  own  surprise  as  much  as  to 
that  of  anyone  else,  he  found  that  he  was 
beginning  to  make  converts.  In  the 
wine  rooms  he  was  greeted  as  a  leader, 
the  apostle  of  a  new  social  religion,  and 
his  harangues  on  personal  liberty  lis- 
tened to  by  the  frequenters  of  the  place 
and  applauded  to  the  echo. 

Going  down  to  the  wine  rooms  the 
next  afternoon,  when  he  knew  the  labor- 
ers would  have  finished  their  day's  work, 
he  called  aside  the  one  man  of  whom  he 
had  made  a  friend.  They  were  not  inti- 
mates ;  Orrin  never  allowed  anyone  to 
come  so  closely  to  him  as  that ;  but  they 
had  grown  somewhat  closely  together, 
and  Tom  Arkelt  felt  the  importance  of 
being  the  friend  of  the  hero  of  the  wine 
room. 

"  Tom,"  said  Orrin,  when  they  were 
closeted  by  themselves,  "  T  want  a  news- 
paper. My  ideas  are  beginning  to  per- 
meate the  masses,  but  I  want  something 
to  push  them  home.  If  we  are  ever  to 
accomplish  the  emancipation  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  we  must  have  a 
paper." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? "  in- 
quired Tom. 

"  You  must  get  up  a  petition.  If  we 
can  get  five  hundred  signatures  in  this 
town  the  government  will  publish  the 
paper,  and  we  can  have  an  organ  to  ex- 
press our  views.  Or  better  still,  the 
Expositor  is  wasting  away.  I  have 
heard  that  theirsubscription  list  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  edi- 
tor is  an  elector,  an  old  man  who  contin- 
ues to  work  on  the  paper  through  incli- 
nation, not  necessity.  His  ideas  are  old, 
obsolete  ;  he  is  not  capable  of  under- 
standing the  newer  ideas  of  today.  It  is 
the  only  admirable  feature  of  the  present 
system,  that  the  papers  are  generally 
edited  by  young  men,  whose  young  blood 
capacitates  them  for  understanding  the 
newer  forces.  The  Expositor,  with  its 
superannuated  editor,  is  an  anomaly,  a 
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blot  upon  the  system.  If  we  can  get  two 
hundred  new  subscribers,  and  win  over 
thirty  of  the  old  ones,  we  can  oust  him, 
and  have  an  organ  already  established." 

So  the  plan  was  formulated,  and  Tom 
went  to  work  with  a  will.  It  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  be  the  nominal  edi- 
tor, while  Orrin  should  do  most  of  the 
writing.  The  object  of  obtaining  this 
paper  soon  became  apparent,  for  no  soon- 
er had  they  gained  control  than  a  most 
active  campaign  was  commenced.  The 
elections  for  town  officers  were  to  be 
held  in  a  few  months,  and  already  the 
political  activity  was  commencing.  The 
parties  of  tne  town  were  divided  on  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  a  va- 
riety of  industries,  or  a  concentration  on 
a  few.  The  government  at  Washington 
had  confined  the  productive  energy  of 
the  town  almost  exclusively  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  woolen  goods  ;  and  as  the 
work  was  not  attractive  to  the  people  of 
the  t  own,  the  hours  had  been  cut  down 
almost  to  a  minimum,  and  an  immense 
force  of  laborers  was  needed  to  furnish 
the  supply. 

The  old  conservative  party  had  sup- 
ported the  government  in  this  policy, 
but  another  party  had  been  formed  to 
oppose  it,  and  at  the  last  election  it  had 
come  very  close  to  electing  its  ticket. 
Orrin's  intention  was  to  put  a  new  party 
in  the  field,  in  the  support  of  his  ideas 
of  personal  liberty,  making  that  the  en- 
tering wedge  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  party-.  As  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion approached,  he  got  out  his  bundle 
of  promissory  notes,  and  called  upon 
the  signers  to  perform  their  three  days' 
service  in  electioneering  for  his  ticket. 
Some  of  them  demurred  at  first,  for 
they  did  not  altogether  agree  with  his 
views  ;  but  he  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  agreement  was  to  per- 
form any  kind  of  services  he  demanded, 
and  then  left  it  to  their  sense  of  honor 
whether  they  should  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions. 

In  this  he  made  no  mistake,  for  as  he 
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expected,  the  ethical  consideration 
proved  too  strong  for  them  to  resist,  and 
they  went  to  work  to  perform  their  obli- 
gations as  he  directed.  Of  course  the 
greater  number  of  the  signers  of  these 
notes  were  still  members  of  the  indus- 
trial army,  and  therefore  had  no  direct 
voice  in  the  election,  but  they  were  all 
related  either  by  blood  or  marriage  to  a 
large  part  of  the  electors,  and  upon  these 
they  brought  their  pressure  to  bear. 
Promises  of  favoritism  at  the  next  re- 
grading  of  laborers,  made  by  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  candidates  in  favor  of  the 
sons  of  other  electors,  secured  further 
support,  and  when  the  election  was  over, 
it  was  found  that  the  Personal  Liberty 
ticket  had  been  elected,  and  that  Orrin, 
who  had  not  yet  served  in  the  industrial 
army,  practically  controlled  the  whole 
town. 

III. 

ONE  effect  of  the  success  of  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  party  was  not  long  in 
asserting  itself.  The  Personal  Liberty 
Club,  which  had  been  formed  to  advance 
the  new  ideas,  had  been  obliged  to  meet 
at  private  houses,  because  every  obstacle 
was  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  conserv- 
ative government.  Now,  however,  they 
had  the  government  in  their  own  hands, 
and  the  club  met  regularly  in  the  town 
hall,  to  the  profound  indignation  of  the 
old  conservative  element,  who  looked 
upon  the  movement  as  revolutionary, 
and  tending  to  anarchy.  The  freedom 
of  public  speech  and  meeting  was  too 
strongly  established,  however,  for  any 
effective  resistance,  and  the  club  contin- 
ued to  flourish.  Besides,  the  proposal 
to  establish  greater  variety  in  industry 
was  in  accordance  with  the  personal  lib- 
erty principles  of  the  new  party,  and 
therefore  to  this  extent  they  had  the 
support  of  the  old  progressive  party. 

A  petition  had  been  forwarded  to 
Washington,  requesting  the  establish- 
ment of  other  branches  of  business  in 
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the  town,  supported  by  a  resolution  of 
the  town  council,  but  it  had  met  with  a 
curt  refusal.  This  irritated  the  personal 
liberty  advocates,  so  that  they  began  to 
apply  for  transfers  from  the  woolen  mills 
to  the  agricultural  fields  adjoining  the 
town.  The  superintendents  of  industry 
bein  ,;>athy  with  the  movement 

ted  these  applications,  until  the 
mills  began  to  be  crippled  for 
lack  of  laborers. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  annual 
of  the  government  inspector  came 
around.  He  presented  a  lengthy  report 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington  on  the 
of  affairs,  and  they  took  hold  of  the 
matter  earnestly.  They  transported  a 
c  body  of  laborers  from  the  woolen 
mills  of  Ohio,  cut  down  the  hours  of 
labor  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  di- 
rected that  no  further  transfers  should 
be  allowed. 

It -had  been  the  expectation  of  the 
Washington  authorities  that  the  impor- 
tation of  the  new  laborers  would  bring 
in  a  new  element,  sufficiently  strong  to 
counteract  the  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  Personal  Liberty  party,  but  in  this 
they  were  disappointed.  In  fact,  the 
Ohio  laborers  were  distinctly  aggrieved 
at  being  transported  from  their  homes 
and  their  old  circle  of  acquaintances, 
planted  in  a  community  where  they  were 
strangers,  and  compelled  to  work  under  a 
climateand  amid  surroundings  to  which 
were  unaccustomed.  At  first  also 
they  found  considerable  hostility,  for 
they  had  been  brought  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  down  the  independence 
of  the  town. 

The  strength  of  the  new  party  was, 

ver,  among  the  members  of  the  in- 

Justrial  army,  and  the  forcible  transpor- 

•i  of  the  Ohio  laborers  furnished  the 

Personal  Liberty  advocates  with  a  power. 

ful  argument.  Some  of  the  new  men  at- 

ided  one  of  the  Personal  Liberty  meet- 
then  more  came,  and  soon  the  party 
that  it  had  gained  a  large  body  of 
recruits  from  among  the  imported  labor- 


ers. Each  had  some  particular  griev- 
ance to  complain  of,  some  act  of  oppres- 
sion by  which  his  personal  liberty  had 
been  curtailed,  and  the  meetings  became 
more  interesting  as  each  got  up  and  re- 
lated his  experiences. 

Many  of  the  Ohio  men  were  familiar 
with  Orrin's  book,  and  they  reported 
that  he  had  gained  many  converts  in  the 
neighborhood  from  which  they  had  been 
transported.  "They  tell  us  that  in  time 
we  shall  all  graduate  into  the  body  of 
electors,"  said  one  of  these  men,  "but 
how  long  have  we  to  wait  for  it  ?  By 
the  time  we  have  any  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment, we  shall  be  so  old  as  not  to  be 
open  to  any  new  ideas.  Everybody 
knows  that  progress  comes  only  through 
the  adoption  of  new  ideas,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  is  necessary  for  their 
promulgation.  An  old  man  is  necessar- 
ily a  conservative,  and  a  government 
wholly  by  conservatives  is  necessarily  a 
government  of  stagnation." 

"  What  benefit  is  it  to  us  that  we  edit 
the  newspapers  ?  "  said  another.  "  The 
electors  pay  no  attention  to  what  we  say 
inthem.  Collectivism  is  well  enough,  but 
collectivism  and  despotism  are  joined  to- 
gether in  this  government.  When  we 
had  our  recent  dispute  with  England, 
everybody  knows  that  the  young  men  of 
the  country  were  opposed  to  the  decla- 
ration of  war  that  was  precipitated  by 
our  government.  And  when  the  war  ac- 
tually commenced,  and  non-intercourse 
was  declared,  we  suffered  more  than 
England  did.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  ac- 
cusation made  in  many  of  the  papers  at 
the  time,  that  the  President  was  animat- 
ed by  personal  enmity  to  the  Governor 
of  Foreign  Commerce.  Everybody 
knows  that  warfare  conducted  as  at 
present,  by  commercial  non-intercourse 
alone,  cannot  accomplish  anything.  If 
we  are  to  have  warfare,  why  not  return 
to  the  old  last  century  methods,  and 
make  it  sufficiently  destructive  to 
amount  to  something.  If  we  had  had  a 
young  man  in  the  government,  we  should 
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never  have  entered  upon  so  foolish  a 
course." 

This  informal  statement  of  grievances 
was  being  carried  on  in  the  town  hall, 
where  they  were  waiting  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Personal  Liberty  Club  to  be 
called  to  order. 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order, 
they  were  treated  to  a  surprise  for  which 
they  were  wholly  unprepared.  Orrin 
ascended  the  rostrum,  and  announced 
that  he  had  an  important  communication 
to  make.  "  This  paper,"  said  he,  draw- 
ing an  official  looking  document  from  his 
pocket,  "was  served  on  me  today.  I 
shall  read  it  to  you."  Amid  profound 
silence  he  read  as  follows  : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DISCIPLINE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
To  ORRIN  CARTER,  Laborer, 

Sir :  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  de- 
partment that  you  have  been  stirring  up  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  and  have  incited  the  laborers  of 
San  Paulo  to  rebel  against  the  natural  and  necessary 
discipline  of  the  industrial  army,  and  as  such  conduct 
is  subversive  of  the  well  being  of  the  nationalist 
state, 

You  ARE  HEREBY  DIRECTED  to  report  forthwith 
at  the  offices  of  this  department  in  Washington,  to 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  you  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  you  are  to  consider  yourself  under  ar- 
rest. 

Given  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Department 
of  Discipline,  this  24th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  2054. 
W.  A.  MASTINGLY, 

Disciplinarian  in  Chief. 

As  Orrin  finished  reading,  loud  cries 
were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  hall,  and 
a  general  tumult  arose.  Cries  of  "  Don't 
go,"  "Despotism,"  "Down  with  the 
Department  of  Discipline,"  were  heard 
on  all  sides. 

"  I  have  thought  this  matter  over  care- 
fully since  the  service  of  this  paper," 
said  Orrin,  when  quiet  was  restored, 
"  and  have  decided  that  it  is  a  crisis  to 
be  met  by  decisive  measures.  The  jus- 
tice of  our  cause  is  so  evident,  that  the 
fossils  at  Washington  have  become 
alarmed,  and  they  propose  to  crush 
us  out.  Their  efforts  heretofore  have 
been  worse  than  futile,  and  now  they 
propose  to  use  the  power  of  despotism 


to  defeat  us.  I  have  decided  to  refuse 
to  obey  this  order,  and  shall  publish  a 
statement  of  my  position  in  the  Expos- 
itor tomorrow." 

Several  times  during  his  brief  state- 
ment Orrin  was  interrupted  by  cheers, 
and  when  he  sat  down  he  was  applauded 
for  several  minutes.  Resolutions  en- 
dorsing his  position  were  adopted,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  amid  enthusiasm. 

The  next  day  the  Expositor  contained 
Orrin's  defiance  of  the  order,  and  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  to  see  that  justice  was 
done,  and  the  right  of  free  discussion 
vindicated.  The  Washington  authorities, 
when  they  learned  what  had  been  done 
at  the  meeting,  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  movement  at  all  hazards.  Long 
and  earnest  discussionsfollowed  as  to  the 
best  means  to  adopt.  The  situation  was 
one  for  which  they  were  wholly  unpre- 
pared. The  police  force  of  the  country 
had  dwindled  away  from  the  lack  of  de- 
mand for  its  services,  and  such  a  thing 
as  an  army  had  been  unknown  for  gen- 
erations. 

But  something  must  be  done,  for  new 
and  startling  developments  were  occur- 
ring daily.  Meetings  were  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  endorsing  Orrin's  position. 
Collectivism,  it  was  declared,  was  not 
inconsistent  with  personal  liberty.  Des- 
potism was  an  abuse  that  had  grown  up, 
and  content  had  blinded  the  people  to  its 
growth.  Now  was  the  time  to  make  a 
stand  against  it,  and  Orrin  was  urged  to 
persevere  in  his  course. 

The  government,  recognizing  thegrav- 
ity  of  the  situation,  decided  to  adopt  se- 
vere measures.  Antiquarians  were  set 
to  work  to  study  the  subject,  and  were 
then  sent  out  to  California,  to  organize 
an  army  and  put  down  the  revolution  by 
force.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  met  by  a  similar  one  on  the 
part  of  the  Personal  Liberty  advocates. 
Supporters  flocked  into  San  Paulo  from 
all  directions,  and  soon  Orrin  had  an 
army  organized  to  oppose  that  of  the 
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nationalists.  The  old  institution  of  war 
was  about  to  be  revived. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle,  as 
the  two  armies  lay  encamped  against 
each  other,  a  last  effort  was  made  to 
compromise  the  matter,  but  without 
avail.  Orrin  demanded  a  recognition 
of  his  principle  of  personal  liberty,  and 
this  was  necessarily  refused.  The  gen- 
eral of  the  Nationalist  army  returned  to 
his  camp,  and  prepared  for  the  fray  of 
the  morrow.  Drawing  his  troops  up,  he 
addressed  them  as  follows  : 

"  Fellow  laborers,  and  supporters  of 
the  collective  common  wealth.  The  great 


duty  has  devolved  upon  us  to  protect  the 
state  against  the  greatest  danger  that 
has  ever  threatened  it.  An  aggravated 
case  of  atavism  has  placed  in  our  midst 
a  man  with  all  the  degraded,  selfish  char- 
acteristics of  the  last  century.  He  has 
insidiously  undermined  the  social  struc- 
ture until  the  edifice  topples.  Shall  we 
permit  him  to  succeed  in  his  efforts  ?  Is 
the  Nationalist  state  incapable  of  cop- 
ing with  this  great  emergency  ?  Upon 
the  efforts  that  we  make  tomorrow,  upon 
the  fate  of  tomorrow's  battle,  rests  the 
answer." 

History  has  recorded  the  outcome. 
H.   Elton  Smith. 


"A  FIFTH  SHALL  CLOSE  THE  DRAMA  WITH  THE  DAY." 

THERE  came  a  gentle  and  a  stately  form, 

As  though  the  wavering  moonlight  gathered  shape,— 
Even  he  who  slept  in  trustful  hope  and  warm, 

That  some  wide  western  future  should  escape 
The  little  ends,  the  narrow  measuring  tape, 

Of  old  world  living,  and  arise  to  be, 
Even  to  the  new  world's  utmost  western  cape 

His  fine  ideal  of  society, — 
And  now  he  comes  in  hope  his  dream  fulfilled  to  see. 

Ah,  good  old  Bishop,  full  of  faith  and  hope, 

And  love  as  well,  and  wide  in  wisdom  too, 
One  thing  beyond  thy  soul's  prophetic  scope 

The  slow  years  prove,  that  bring  to  old  the  new. 

Not  anywhere  the  weary  ages  through, 
-tides  any  secret  wisdom  that  shall  bring 

By  sure  and  sudden  paths  within  our  view 
The  life  ideal,  the  perpetual  spring, 
The  future  golden  age,  Astraea's  returning  wing 
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Only  by  slow-wrought  heapings-up  of  toil 

Comes  strength  to  move  the  world  one  inch  the  higher ; 
Only  by  countless  drops  on  rocky  soil, 

This  world  is  chiseled  nearer  man's  desire. 

Unhelped  of  Titan  to  all-working  fire 
Our  sires,  half  human,  groped  their  stumbling  way, 

And  as  in  days  when  they  climbed  from  the  mire, 
And  as  in  Berkeley's  Europe,  so  today, 
On  either  side  of  trembling  scales  men's  actions  weigh. 

And  he,  the  gentle  "ghost,  who  looked  to  see 

Time's  drama  rounded  to  its  perfect  close, 
Finds  drawn  round  life  the  world-old  mystery, 

New  words,  new  weapons, — lo,  the  ancient  foes ! 

And  lo,  the  ancient  dream,  that  ever  goes 
Fleeting  before  the  world's  pathetic  faith, — 

New-builded  as  each  eager  century  grows, 
New-broken  as  each  century's  outworn  wraith 
Goes  down  the  long  and  ever  fading  past  of  death. 

Immortal  dream,  that  ever  crucified 

Before  men's  eyes  as  futures  turn  to  now, 

Still  breaks  the  tomb  in  endless  Eastertide ! 
O  flying  glory,  ever  on  the  brow 
Of  untried  heights,  whose  dear  deceits  endow 

The  anxious  way  with  hope,  the  failing  will 

Inspire,  and  heal  the  broken  heart, —  lead  thou, 

Lead  toward  thine  unknown  goal,  for,  good  or  ill, 

In  thee  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  still. 

M.    W.  Shinn. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD  IN  PERU.1 


'T  fs  not  my  in- 
tention to  re- 
peat  the 
story  of 
"Looking 
Backward,  " 
nor  to  argue 
the  proba- 

Jfl  I  \bility  of  ben- 

^  Nefits  or  evils 

that  would 
U  from  such  legislation  as  is  there 
suggested.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  stand 
with  me  tonight  beside  the  bewildered 
hero,  at  the  close  of  the  next  century,  to 
view  the  imaginary  improvement  of  our 
own  people.  Knowing  what  they  have  ac- 
complished in  the  past,  we  may  safely 
tnist  to  them  their  own  future.  Nor, 
had  I  the  inclination,  would  words  of 
mine  avail  to  change  the  steadily  flow- 
ing stream  of  progress,  whose  bound- 
aries are  ever  widening  out  into  the 
ages  to  come. 

In  Mr.  Bellamy's  imaginary  commun- 
ity there  was  no  competition,  no  hiring 
of  labor,  no  buying  or  selling,  no  money, 
no  private  enterprise,  and  no  pauperism. 
The  government  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree paternal ;  it  took  charge  of  the  for- 
tune of  all  its  citizens  so  long  as  they 
lived,  and  directed  their  occupations 
during  all  their  active  years.  It  provided 
for  their  support.'  It  supplied  their  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  their  physical  wants. 
It  furnished  bread  and  meat,  telephone 
music  and  telephone  oratory,  to  every 
house.  The  citizen  turned  a  faucet  to 
get  his  opera  or  his  preaching,  as  he  did 
for  his  water  or  his  light. 

nicle  is  the  literary  property  of  the  author, 
and  his  consent  has  been  given  to  its  publication  in  this 
number  of  the  OVKKI.  \M.  MONTHLY.  It  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  on 
the  I9th  of  February.  1890. 


This  community  of  Bellamy's  was  a 
product  of  pure  fiction  ;  it  was  construc- 
ted by  looking  forward  into  the  realm  of 
fancy.  Now  I  invite  you  to  inspect  a 
companion  picture,  to  be  found  by  look- 
ing backward  in  the  realm  of  fact.  We 
are  told  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun ;  so  too  have  we  learned  that 
sometimes  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion ;  and  for  both  those  sayings  I  may 
furnish  an  illustration  in  the  condition 
of  a  people  whose  government  in  many 
important  respects  was  wonderfully  like 
that  of  Bellamy's  vision,  as  like  as  possi- 
ble, we  may  say,  in  a  state  that  had  a 
despotic  monarch  and  a  hereditary  no- 
bility ;  in  a  culture  that  had  neither  let- 
ters, nor  iron,  nor  steam. 

Four  centuries  since  there  was  a  large 
barbarous  monarchy  or  empire  in  South 
America,  south  of  the  equator,  extend- 
ing two  thousand  miles  along  the  west- 
ern coast,  and  inland  about  three  hun- 
dred miles.  Much  of  the  territory, 
including  the  capital  city,  Cuzco,  is  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  Several 
names  have  been  given  to  the  people  of 
this  empire.  They  have  been  called 
Peruvians,  but  this  title  is  objectionable, 
because  it  confounds  them  with  the  cit- 
izens of  the  present  Spanish-American 
Christian  State;  and  because  Peru  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  old  empire.  The 
term  Incas  has  also  been  applied  to  them, 
but  this  was  their  word  for  their  royal 
family,  which  included  all  their  high 
nobility.  Their  language  was  called 
Quichuan,  and  the  best  name  for  them 
as  a  people  is  the  Quichuans. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  area  and  population 
were  in  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  land 
rises  steeply  from  the  Pacific,  and  on 
account  of  their  high  elevation  most  of 
the  provinces  have  a  genial  climate.  In- 
deed, the  most  equably  cool  temperature 
on  the  globe  is  that  of  Quito,  which  has 
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a  mean  of  58  degrees  in  January  and  59 
degrees  in  July  ;  and  those  two  are  the 
coldest  and  warmest  months  in  the  year. 
Of  all  the  great  cities  not  in  the  torrid 
zone,  San  Francisco  has  the  most  equa- 
ble temperature,  and  it  has  a  range  of 
eight  degrees  between  January  and  July, 
while  London  has  twenty  and  New  York 
has  forty-five  degrees.  Quito,  only  a 
quarter  of  a  degree  south  of  the  equator, 
and  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  the  sec- 
ond city  of  the  Quichuan  empire  in  pop- 
ulation and  importance.  The  capital, 
Cuzco,  nine  hundred  miles  distant  to  the 
southward  in  a  direct  line,  and  more  than 
twelve  hundred  by  any  passable  road,  is 
1 1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  tem- 
perature similar  to  that  of  Quito,  but  not 
quite  so  equable. 

As  among  the  Bellamites,  so  among 
the  Quichuans,  the  government  took 
charge  of  the  bed  and  board,  the  body 
and  soul,  of  everybody.  There  was  no 
private  property.  There  was  no  money, 
the  love  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
root  of  all  evil  in  ancient  Judea ;  but  in 
modern  California,  the  lack  of  it  is  a 
source  of  more  worry  than  the  love  of  it. 
There  were  no  traders,  and  no  hired 
laborers.  There  was  no  idleness,  and 
among  the  common  people  no  choice  of 
occupation  or  residence.  Every  man  had 
his  orders  what  to  do,  where  to  live,  how 
to  dress.  There  were  no  disreputable 
classes.  There  was  no  thief,  no  lawyer, 
no  pauper,  no  millionaire,  no  public  wo- 
man, no  politician,  no  toper,  no  peddler, 
no  old  maid,  no  old  bachelor !  It  was  a 
happy  land  !  Without  the  aid  of  the 
industrial  wonders  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  without  railway,  steamboat, 
steam  press,  magnetic  telegraph,  or  elec- 
tric light,  the  people  lived  free  from  care 
under  a  government  that  prevented  all 
competition  among  them,  that  assumed 
all  their  responsibilities,  guarded  all  their 
interests,  and  was  ever  watchful  of  their 
welfare. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people.  The 


dryness  of  much  of  the  territory  during 
a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  the  abun- 
dant supplies  of  snow  in  the  higher 
Andes,  made  a  demand  and  gave  facil- 
ities for  irrigation  which  the  people  did 
not  neglect.  Great  reservoirs  were  con- 
structed in  the  mountains,  and  from 
them  the  water  was  led  to  the  fields  in 
artificial  channels,  which  in  some  cases 
were  forty  or  fifty  miles  long.  Some  of 
these  channels  were  subterranean,  and 
are  in  good  order  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  when  even  tradition  fails  to  tell  us 
of  the  sources  from  whence  the  water 
comes.  Gold  and.  silver  were  abundant ; 
the  former  obtained  by  washing  from 
alluvial  deposits,  and  the  latter  by  smelt- 
ing from  vein-stone.  The  monarch  Ata- 
hualpa  filled  a  room  twenty-two  feet  long 
and  seventeen  feet  wide,  to  a  depth  of 
nine  feet,  with  vessels  and  ornaments  of 
gold,  and  he  promised  to  give  four  times 
as  much  silver  in  addition  as  his  ransom 
to  his  Spanish  captors,  but  they  slew 
him  before  he  had  time  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise. The  value  of  various  minerals  as 
fluxes  to  aid  the  fusion  of  ores  was  un- 
derstood by  the  Quichuans.  They  al- 
loyed gold,  silver,  and  tin  with  copper, 
and  their  bronze  contained  from  two  to 
ten  per  cent  of  tin,  according  to  the 
various  degrees  of  hardness  and  elasti- 
city required.  They  made  use  of  scales 
for  many  industrial  purposes,  and  under- 
stood the  art  of  joining  pieces  of  metal 
with  solder.  They  could  not  gild,  but 
they  covered  copper  and  stone  with  thin 
sheets  of  gold.  They  forged  and  cast 
metallic  hollow  ware,  ornamental  figures, 
and  tools.  They  made  images  ot  plants 
and  animals  of  the  precious  metals. 
Among  the  plunder  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards were  ten  golden  statues  of  women, 
and  four  of  llamas,  all  in  life  size. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vast  riches, 
yielded  so  lavishly  by  nature,  and  em- 
bellished by  skillful  art,  the  mass  of  the 
people  lived  the  simplest  of  lives.  In 
every  department,  whether  in  military 
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service  or  not,  they  wore  a  peculiar  col- 
or or  combination  of  colors ;  and  even 
if  transferred  for  life  to  another  depart- 
ment, they  and  their  descendants  were 
required  to  preserve  their  hereditary 
costume.  Usually,  their  garments  were 
pieces  of  cotton  or  woolen  cloth,  worn 
without  sewing,  as  waist-cloths,  skirts, 
or  mantles.  They  had  sandals,  but  no 
shoes,  and  bands  or  turbans  round  the 
head  in  place  of  hats.  The  crops  of 
:i,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  arms,  generally  ex- 
ceeded the  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  surplus  was  collected  by 
the  government  in  storehouses,  which 
often  contained  a  stock  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  ten  years.  From  these 
stores,  any  want  among  the  people  was 
supplied,  and  a  tribute  was  taken  by  the 
provincial  governor  to  the  imperial  cap- 
ital at  every  spring  equinox. 

They  erected  many  large  and  durable 
buildings.  Their  adobes  were  made  of 
some  wonderfully  tough  composition, 
and  still  retain  their  shape  in  uncovered 
walls  after  exposure  to  four  centuries  of 
storm.  Stone  was  quarried  in  large 
masses  and  transported  long  distances. 
One  block  in  the  wall  of  the  fortress 
near  Cuzco  is  twenty-seven  feet  long, 
fourteen  wide,  and  twelve  thick.  Anoth- 
er weighs  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons. 
Such  immense  blocks  were  fitted  to- 
gether accurately.  In  some  buildings 
the  stones  were  simply  squared ;  in  oth- 
ers they  were  cut  with  irregular  corners, 
or  with  straight  lines  of  contact,  and 
with  rough  surfaces,  or  rustic  work  on 
the  face  of  the  wall.  Squier  tells  us  that 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world  had  he 
seen  stones  cut  with  such  mathematical 
precision  and  admirable  skill.  Many  of 
the  buildings  required  much  labor  in 
their  construction.  Tradition  reports 
that  20,000  men  were  employed  for  fifty 
years  in  building  the  fortress  at  Cuzco, 
a  remarkable  feature  of  which  is,  that, 
like  modern  defensive  structures,  it  has 
a  succession  of  salient  angles  so  ar- 


ranged  that  the  entire  face  of  the  walls 
could  be  covered  by  a  parallel  fire  from 
the  weapons  of  the  defenders.  This  fort- 
ress is  the  grandest  specimen  of  cyclo- 
pean  architecture  in  America.  The  pal- 
aces were  built  of  either  stone  or  adobe, 
and  enclosed  much  ground  in  their  court- 
yards. The  houses  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  small  and  simple,  and  were 
built  of  adobe,  reeds,  or  wattle  covered 
with  clay.  The  stone  used  in  their  tem- 
ple walls  was  much  of  it  very  hard.  Por- 
phyry, basalt,  marble,  and  jasper  were 
made  into  idols,  cups,  bowls,  vases,  and 
various  ornaments  for  temples  and  dwell- 
ings. Some  of  the  Quichuan  heads  in 
stone  and  pottery  show  correct  propor- 
tion and  good  expression.  Emerald  and 
turquoise  were  cut,  polished,  and  prized. 
Pottery  shaped  by  hand  or  in  moulds 
was  abundant.  Large  vases  or  pots 
were  made  for  storing  grain  underground 
and  for  coffins. 

Weaving  was  done  with  cotton,  wool, 
or  agave,  and  —  like  other  work — under 
official  supervision.  All  the  fibre  was 
collected  in  public  store-houses,  and 
thence  distributed  among  families,  with 
orders  to  produce  specified  quantities  an 
qualities  of  thread,  cord,  and  cloth.  The 
garments  of  the  common  people  were 
coarse  and  warm  ;  those  of  the  sovereign 
and  nobles  were  fine,  and  dyed  with 
brilliant  colors,  some  of  them  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  known  at  the  time  in  Eu- 
rope. The  women  did  the  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing. 

The  Quichuan  Empire  had  no  foreign 
commerce  by  land  or  by  sea.  The  com- 
mon people  had  no  precious  metal.  All 
the  necessaries  of  life  that  they  could 
not  produce  in  their  own  family  were 
supplied  to  them  by  the  government. 

Public  roads  connected  all  the  towns. 
Two  main  highways,  parallel  with  the 
coast  line,  each  2,000  miles  long,  extend- 
ed through  the  empire  from  north  to 
south,  one  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
other  high  up  on  the  Andes.  These 
roads  were  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide, 
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with  a  paving  of  flat  stones,  or  small, 
broken  stone,  laid  in  cement,  which  in 
some  places  is  so  hard  that  it  stands  as 
an  arch  after  the  soil  beneath  has  been 
washed  away  by  cross  currents  of  wa- 
ter. Wheeled  vehicles  being  unknown, 
steep  grades  and  steps  were  not  consid- 
ered objectionable.  There  were  tunnels, 
bridges,  embankments,  and  side  cuts 
into  steep  cliffs.  In  crossing  streams, 
the  suspension  plan  of  construction  was 
sometimes  adopted ;  cables  of  osier  were 
twisted  to  a  thickness  of  ten  inches  and 
a  length  of  seventy  yards.  Such  a 
bridge,  the  origin  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Quichuan  enterprise,  now  crosses  the 
Apurimac  at  a  height  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,  with  a 
span  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On 
one  side  it  is  reached  by  a  tunnel  several 
hundred  yards  in  length.  These  roads 
were  intended  to  facilitate  the  marching 
of  troops,  the  journeys  of  officials,  and 
the  transportation  of  supplies.  At  in- 
tervals of  four  or  five  miles  were  huts 
for  runners,  who  carried  official  messages 
or  packages  at  high  speed,  with  a  fresh 
man  to  take  up  the  burden  at  every  sta- 
tion. In  this  manner,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  was  traversed 
in  twenty-four  hours.  At  distances  of 
eleven  miles  there  were  large  houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  high  officials  on 
their  journeys. 

The  Quichuan  government  was  a  he- 
reditary, theocratic,  despotic  monarchy. 
The  sovereign  was  the  chief  priest,  the 
head  of  the  national  religion,  divine  in 
his  character,  the  terrestrial  representa- 
tive and  son  of  the  great  national  god, 
the  celestial  luminary,  the  Sun.  He 
chose  his  chief  wife  among  his  sisters, 
and  her  eldest  son  was  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throne.  This  marriage  with 
a  sister  appears  very  strange  to  us,  but 
it  existed  among  many  nations  besides 
the  Quichuans.  It  was  a  survival  of  the 
feminine  clan,  which  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended over  a  large  part  of  the  earth, 
and  to  have  recognized  no  inheritance 


of  name,  allegiance,  rank,  or  property, 
save  through  the  mother's  blood.  When 
male  inheritance  by  the  male  line  sup- 
planted that  of  the  female  blood,  mon- 
archs  thought  it  safer  to  give  their  heirs 
both  titles  to  the  throne.  Therefore, 
kings  married  their  sisters  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  ancient  Persians,  and 
some  modern  African  tribes,  as  well  as 
among  the  Quichuans.  In  this  manner 
the  blood  of  Quichuan  rulers  had  re- 
mained unchanged  for  twenty  genera- 
tions. The  dynasty  so  bred  from  brother 
and  sister,  instead  of  being  weak  phys- 
ically or  intellectually,  was  noted  for  its 
career  of  success,  uninterrupted  for  cen- 
turies, until  it  encountered  the  iron  civ- 
ilization of  Europe. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  monarch  were  the 
high  nobles,  persons  descended  from  the 
imperial  family.  They  paid  no  tribute, 
and  were  supported  from  the  public  rev- 
enue. They  owned  no  land,  serfs,  or 
slaves,  and  were  dependent  for  every- 
thing on  the  throne.  They  wore  a  dis- 
tinctive dress,  spoke  a  peculiar  dialect, 
held  all  high  positions,  whether  sacerdo- 
tal, military,  or  political,  and  were  the 
only  persons  educated  to  take  charge  of 
the  imperial  offices. 

The  second  order  of  nobility  consisted 
of  the  native  chiefs  of  conquered  prov- 
inces and  their  descendants.  It  was  the 
established  policy  of  the  empire  that 
such  chiefs,  if  submissive,  should  be  re- 
tained in  their  offices,  and  that  their 
power  should  descend  to  their  sons. 
Usually  the  office  went  to  the  eldest  son, 
but  sometimes  to  one  younger  who 
showed  superior  capacity.  Nearly  all 
the  inferior  offices  were  held  by  these 
nobles  of  the  second  rank. 

The  remainder  of  the  people  were 
serfs.  Without  the  consent  of  their 
noble  officers,  they  could  not  leave  their 
communes  even  temporarily  ;  they  could 
not  change  their  occupations,  nor  idle, 
nor  marry,  nor  refuse  to  marry.  The 
families  were  organized  into  squads  of 
ten,  each  of  which  had  a  decurion,  whose 
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duty  it  was  to  make  periodical  reports  of 
all  births,  deaths,  marriages,  crimes,  and 
other  important  facts  in  his  jurisdiction 
to  his  superior  or  centurion,  who  was  the 
chief  of  ten  squads  ;  he  in  turn  reported 
t«»  his  superior,  the  chief  of  ten  centuri- 
ates ;  he  to  his  superior,  an  inca,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  10,000  families,  and 
e  incas  reported  to  the  sovereign. 
The  lower  officials  were  also  prosecutors 
and  judges,  and  were  held  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  the  punishment  of  crime  among 
their  respective  subjects.  This  system 
was  most  effective.  All  the  higher 
crimes  were  tried  by  noble  judges,  who 
were  required  to  render  a  final  decision 
in  every  case  within  five  days.  There 
was  no  re-hearing  and  no  appeal.  In- 
spectors went  from  province  to  province 
at  regular  intervals,  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  conduct  of  the  local  offi- 
cials, and  the  condition  of  the  palaces, 
temples,  storehouses,  and  communes. 
Justice  was  administered  efficiently  and 
cheaply. 

The  Quichuans  were  a  warlike,  con- 
quering, and  consolidating  people.     No 
other  nation  succeeded  more  completely 
in  a  comparatively  brief  career  in  found- 
ing by  arms  an  extensive  dominion  on  a 
basis  of  permanent  peace,  with  an  entire 
absorption  of  numerous  and  extensive 
heterogeneous  elements.     When   inca 
officials  had  any  doubt  about  the  fidelity 
of  a  province,  they  moved  a  portion  of 
its  people  into  the  midst  of  some  Quich- 
uan  district,  and  filled  the  vacant  place 
with  a  trustworthy  population,  —  a  sys- 
tem previously  used  with  success  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  but  of  them 
Quichuan  rulers  had  never  heard. 
Such  compulsory  migrations  by  thous- 
ands of  families  served  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  but  also  to  make  the 
ichuan  tongue,  arts,  and  ideas  famil- 
iar to  the  whole  people. 
Every  department  of  the  empire  had 
1  quarter  in  the  capital,  whither  the 
f  nobles  were  sent  as  hostages 
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and  students.  The  conquered  generally 
were  treated  kindly.  One  of  the  princes 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "  We  must  spare  our 
enemies,  or  it  will  be  our  own  loss,  since 
they  and  all  that  belongs  to  them  will 
soon  be  ours."  When  they  invaded  a 
country,  they  treated  it  as  if  they  already 
considered  it  a  part  of  their  empire. 
They  did  not  wantonly  destroy  the  prop- 
erty, nor  massacre  the  people.  Their 
only  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, and  replace  it  with  a  better  one. 
So  soon  as  their  authority  was  accepted, 
they  gave  to  the  conquered  people  an 
increase  of  protection  against  injustice, 
tyranny,  and  foreign  enemies.  The  new 
subjects  found  themselves  placed  on  a 
social  and  political  equality  with  the 
mass  of  their  conquerors.  They  were 
not  cruelly  plundered,  nor  driven  to 
work  in  exhausting  slavery,  nor  humili- 
ated in  any  manner.  They  found  no 
degrading  discrimination  against  them 
on  account  of  blood  or  recent  subjection. 
They  were  fed  and  clothed  as  well,  and 
cared  for  as  attentively,  as  were  their 
Quichuan  neighbors.  Compelled  to 
learn  the  language,  to  adopt  the  religion, 
and  to  submit  to  the  officials  of  the 
Quichuans,  within  a  few  generations 
they  became  Quichuans  themselves  in 
spirit. 

It  was  with  the  aid  of  such  a  policy, 
and  within  a  period  that,  according  to 
tradition,  did  not  exceed  five  centuries, 
that  the  Quichuans  extended  their  do- 
minion from  Cuzco  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  as  far  to  the  south- 
ward. They  maintained  a  population 
much  denser  than  is  found  now  in  the 
same  region.  Every  monarch  was  a  lead- 
er of  armies  and  a  conqueror,  with  no 
serious  interruption  in  the  career  of  mil- 
itary success.  Whether  all  the  rulers 
were  brave  and  capable  is  not  distinctly 
stated,  but  we  know  that  their  armies 
were  triumphant.  Their  troops  were  the 
best  on  the  continent,  and  with  them 
every  campaign  meant  an  extension  of 
dominion.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
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sixteenth  century  the  sovereign  could 
bring  into  the  field  200,000  soldiers.  At 
least  twice  a  month  there  was  a  military 
drill  of  all  the  healthy  adult  males.  On 
such  occasions  they  wore  the  head-band 
or  turban 'and  the  dress  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  were  marshaled  in 
regiments,  or  divisions,  each  of  which 
had  a  sacred  standard. 

The  country  was  divided  into  com- 
munes, with  their  definite  boundaries. 
The  tillable  land  consisted  of  three  por- 
tions :  one  for  the  priesthood,  one  for 
the  people,  and  one  for  the  emperor. 
The  common  people  cultivated  all.  Their 
labor  on  the  tracts  of  the  nobles  and  sov- 
ereign was  their  tribute  to  the  church 
and  state.  There  was  no  individual 
property  in  land.  The  people's  portion 
was  redistributed  among  them  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  crop  year,  when  each 
married  man  got  a  share  proportioned 
to  the  size  or  working  capacity  of  his 
family.  All  children,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  six  or  seven,  were  required  to 
have  regular  employment  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  productiveness  of  the  coun- 
try. The  cultivation  of  the  sovereign's 
field  in  every  commune  was  the  occasion 
of  a  festival.  On  the  days  designated, 
the  men,  women,  and  children,  dressed 
in  their  gayest  garments,  assembled  be- 
fore sunrise,  and  did  the  work  amid  con- 
tinuous chants,  which  had  the  word 
"  hailli "  for  the  chorus,  and  conveyed 
ideas  of  joy  and  triumph. 

Marriage  was  compulsory  for  the  man 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
and  for  the  woman  when  she  was  eigh- 
teen or  twenty,  and  it  was  not  permit- 
ted sooner.  On  a  fixed  day  all  the  com- 
mon people  that  were  marriageable  met 
in  the  public  square  of  every  commune, 
and  then  and  there  all  the  couples  were 
wedded  in  the  presence  of  the  communal 
chief.  The  parties  interested  were 
allowed  to  choose  their  spouses,  but  if 
they  did  not  agree  the  chief  chose  for 
them,  and  refusal  to  submit  to  his  decis- 
ion was  a  crime.  The  inca  nobles  were 


married  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor.  Polygamy  was 
permitted  among  the  high  nobles,  not 
among  the  common  people.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  what  happened  if 
the  sexes  were  unequal  in  numbers, 
since  no  old  maid  or  old  bachelor  was 
allowed  to  exist?  On  this  subject,' con- 
cerning the  common  people,  history  is 
silent.  I  might  hazard  the  suggestion 
that  widows  and  widowers  were  used  to 
level  up  matters.  I  do  not  say,  however, 
that  that  is  all  they  were  good  for.  But 
we  are  told  that  in  the  large  temples  of 
the  Sun  there  were  convents  filled  with 
maidens  of  inca  blood,  who  were  there 
educated,  employed  in  guarding  the  sa- 
cred fires,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and 
doing  other  work  for  the  imperial  fam- 
ily. They  could  never  leave  the  con- 
vent unless  to  marry  an  emperor,  or 
some  inca  by  imperial  order,  and  no  man 
save  the  emperor  could  lawfully  enter 
the  precincts  of  the  convent.  The  great 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Cuzco  had  1,500  of 
these  vestals.  As  we  hear  of  no  monas- 
teries for  surplus  men,  it  is  safe  to  infer 
that  women,  among  the  nobles  at  least, 
were  in  the  majority. 

The  religion  was  polytheistic  and  idol- 
atrous. It  recognized  a  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  besides  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  subordinate 
divinities,  including  the  souls  of  all  dead 
men.  But  the  chief  object  of  worship 
was  the  sun,  who  alone  of  all  deities  had 
a  temple  in  every  large  town,  and  whose 
temple  in  Cuzco  was  the  grandest  eccle- 
siastical building  in  the  empire,  the  em- 
peror himself  officiating  as  chief  priest. 

There  was  no  incompatibility  between 
the  religion  of  the  Quichuans  and  that 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  idols 
of  the  conquered  countries  were  taken 
to  the  temple  or  temples  at  Cuzco  and 
kept  there  in  honor,  and  the  people  of 
the  subject  provinces  were  allowed  to 
worship  these  idols  and  their  own  ances- 
tors, but  they  were  required  to  adore  the 
sun  as  the  divinity  of  the  empire. 
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There  were  numerous  ecclesiastical 
festivals  celebrated  with  much  pomp. 
The  most  important,  that  of  the  summer 
solstice,  required  the  participation  of  the 
emperor,  and  most  of  the  incas  at  the 
temple  in  Cuzco.  At  dawn  a  large  con- 
course of  people  assembled  in  the  great 
square,  the  high  nobles  being  under  can- 
opies of  feather  work  supported  by  nu- 
merous attendants,  to  await  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  rays  became 
visible  on  the  tops  of  the  buildings,  the 
multitude  shouted  for  joy,  and  the  musi- 
cians greeted  the  light  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The  emperor  of- 
I  a  libation  of  maize  beer  to  the  god 
of  day  so  soon  as  he  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  and  all  marched  in  procession 
to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  where  a  llama 
was  sacrificed,  and  its  entrails  inspected 
to  obtain  omens  for  the  coming  year. 
With  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  collected 
in  a  concave  mirror,  a  fire  was  lighted 
and  taken  to  all  the  sun's  temples  in  the 
city,  to  be  kept  there  until  three  days 
before  the  next  solstice,  when  all  were 
to  be  extinguished.  In  case  the  sun  rose 
behind  clouds,  the  fire  was  kindled  by 
friction. 

Temples  were  numerous,  and  their 
remains  are  now  among  the  most  remark- 
able ruins  in  Peru.  The  chief  sun  tem- 
ple of  Cuzco,  called  also  the  Golden 
Palace,  was  built  with  an  elegance  of 
masonry  rarely  equaled.  A  thick  sheet 
of  gold,  six  inches  wide,  ran  round  the 
outside  of  the  edifice  as  a  frieze,  and 
thm-  was  a  similar  decoration  in  every 
apartment.  The  room  of  the  sun  had  a 
plate  of  gold,  shaped  and  engraved 
to  represent  the  god  of  day,  and  deco- 
rated with  precious  stones,  so  placed  on 
the  western  wall  that  at  certain  seasons 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  should  shine 
upon  it  through  a  large  open  doorway. 
3n  both  sides  of  the  golden  luminary 
were  mummies  of  deceased  emperors, 
embalmed  with  gums  and  spices,  sitting 
;olden  chairs.  Another  room,  ded- 
icated to  the  moon,  had  a  silver  plate 


representing  that  heavenly  body,  and 
numerous  ornaments  of  the  same  metal. 
Other  chambers  were  dedicated  to  the 
stars,  to  lightning,  and  to  the  rainbow. 
Attached  to  the  temple  was  a  large  gar- 
den containing  ornamental  p*lants,  and 
also  imitation  trees,  bushes,  flowering 
plants,  and  animals  in  gold.  The  vases 
for  fruits  and  flowers,  the  ewers,  the 
pipes  leading  water  into  the  temple,  and 
even  the  tools  for  cultivating  the  temple 
grounds,  were  of  precious  metal. 

All  the  high  priests  were  nobles,  and 
all  the  high  nobles  were  priests,  but  few 
of  them  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  sacerdotal  profession.  Their  eccle- 
siastical authority  was  an  incident  of 
political  rank,  and  they  had  no  more 
thought  of  controlling  the  sovereign  in 
matters  of  church  than  in  those  of  state. 
Although  religious  ideas  had  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  the  priests  never 
attempted  to  get  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. Nor  was  there  any  lifelong  and 
strictly  ascetic  monasticism,  nor  any 
chance  for  personal  aggrandizement  by 
exciting  the  admiration  of  the  most  ig- 
norant people. 

The  priest  had  power  to  absolve  from 
sin  after  confession,  which  was  required 
at  least  once  a  year  from  all  the  people, 
and  he  determined  by  lot  whether  the 
confession  was  truthful  and  complete. 
If  not,  he  imposed  a  severe  penance. 
Morality  had  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Quichuan  religion.  The  common  salu- 
tations were  ethical  maxims,  such  as, 
"Revere  the  truth,"  "Be  industrious," 
and  "Respect  property."  All  suffering 
was  regarded  as  punishment  for  sin, 
which  might  be  much  diminished  by 
repentance,  confession,  and  absolution, 
but  could  not  be  entirely  atoned  for  in 
this  life.  The  happiness  or  misery  of 
the  soul  in  the  next  world  depended  on 
its  conduct  while  in  the  flesh.  Among 
the  companions  of  Pizarro  was  a  certain 
Captain  Lejesema,  who,  while  among 
the  first  in  a  fight  or  a  frolic,  could  also, 
if  occasion  required,  look  at  life  serious- 
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ly.  When  the  plunder  taken  in  Cuzco 
was  divided,  it  was  the  fortune  of  Le- 
jesema  to  become  the  owner  of  the  first 
prize,  the  image  of  the  sun  taken  from 
the  wall  of  the  great  temple.  This  image 
was  a  circular  plate  of  solid  gold,  said  to 
have  been  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
half  an  inch  thick.  The  distribution  was 
made  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  victorious  adventurers  sat  down 
to  try  their  luck  at  cards.  Before  day- 
light many  of  them  had  lost  everything, 
and  among  these  was  Lejesema.  He 
could  not  keep  his  gold  twenty-four 
hours.  His  conduct  suggested  the  Span- 
ish pro  verb,  Juega  el  sol  antes  que  saiga, 
"He  gambles  away  the  sun  before  it 
has  risen "  ;  that  is,  "He  wastes  his  op- 
portunity before  it  arrives."  When  Le- 
jesema found  himself  on  his  deathbed, 
and  looked  back  upon  what  he  had  done 
and  helped  to  do,  he  regretted  that  he 
had  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ouichuan  empire,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment on  its  ruins  of  a  much  inferior 
social  and  political  system.  He  left  a 
will,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  bit  of 
testimony  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Quichuans.  He  says  : 

"  Before  beginning  my  will,  I  declare 
that  for  many  years  I  have  desired  to 
inform  his  Catholic  majesty,  King  Phil- 
ip, our  Lord,  knowing  how  true  a  Cath- 
olic and  Christian  he  is,  and  how  zeal- 
ous in  the  cause  of  God,  for  the  purpose 
of  easing  my  own  mind,  because  I  took 
much  part  in  thediscovery,  conquest,  and 
settlement  of  these  kingdoms,  when  we 
took  them  from  the  incas,  who  possessed 
the  land  and  governed  it  as  their  own. 
I  wish  to  inform  his  Catholic  majesty 
that  the  said  incas  governed  in  such  a 
manner  that  in  all  the  land  there  was 
not  a  thief,  nor  a  criminal,  nor  an  idler, 
nor  an  adulterous  or  evil  woman.  The 
men  had  their  honest  and  profitable  oc- 
cupations. The  forests,  mines,  pastures, 
and  game,  and  all  kinds  of  national 
wealth,  were  governed  and  divided  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  one  knew  and 


occupied  his  property  without  any  dan- 
ger of  molestation  or  lawsuit.  The  af- 
fairs of  war,  though  extensive,  did  not 
interfere  with  traffic,  or  mechanical 
work,  or  agriculture.  Everything,  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  had  its 
regular  and  exact  order.  The  incas  and 
their  officers  were  respected  and  obeyed 
by  their  subjects  as  very  able  and  good 
rulers.  I  hope  that  his  majesty  may  un- 
derstand that  I  make  this  statement  to 
ease  my  conscience  for  the  sin  of  having 
taken  part  in  corrupting  by  our  bad  ex- 
ample such  moral  people  as  the  Quich- 
uans were.  Rich  and  poor  never  com- 
mitted either  excesses  or  crimes.  When 
they  left  their  homes  they  never  locked 
their  doors." 

The  Quichuan  government  was  the 
most  paternal  that  ever  existed ;  it  was 
thorough  and  successful.  No  other 
state  ever  even  approached  it  in  pre- 
venting idleness,  pauperism,  mendican- 
cy, and  crime.  By  the  strong  socialistic 
institutions,  poverty  and  idleness  were 
rendered  as  impossible  as  ambition  and 
greed.  Obedience  to  the  law  was  uni- 
versal, and  although  the  people  had  not 
the  least  prospect  of  improving  their 
condition  by  toil  and  economy,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  could  fall  into 
indigence. 

Wonderful  were  the  constitution  and 
rise  of  this  empire  ;  and  its  fall  was  not 
less  marvelous.  With  a  loyal  population 
of  ten  millions,  with  a  faithful  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  with  a  ter- 
ritory more  mountainous  and  better 
suited  for  defense  than  that  of  any  other 
large  empire  known  to  history,  with  a 
capital  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean  and  11,000  feet  above  its  level, 
and  behind  a  mountain  ridge  15,000  feet 
high, — with  such  defenses  we  might  sup- 
pose that  the  Quichuan  empire  would 
have  resisted  a  great  invading  army  for 
many  years,  and  that  if  conquered  in 
their  capital,  its  royal  family  and  their 
adherents  would  have  established  and 
maintained  themselves  for  generations 
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in  some  of  their  numerous  high  moun- 
tain fastnesses.  We  know  how  the  Per- 
:  1  Parthians,  and  Jews,  and  Gal- 
lic Oils,  and  Spanish  Goths,  when 
vanquished,  fled  into  their  mountains, 
and  fought  and  fought  again,  century 
t  ury,  and  sometimes  triumphed, 
and  never  yielded  save  to  formidable 
os  after  many  well  contested  cam- 
paigns. Hut  among  the  Quichuans  we 
find  no  such  strong  national  vitality. 
Whether  because  their  subjection  to  an 
exceedingly  paternal  government  had 
rendered  them  incompetent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  or  not,  the  fact  is  that 
their  empire  was  overthrown  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men.  This  little 
force,  with  which  Francisco  Pizarro  un- 
dertook his  conquest  and  secured  his 
most  important  successes,  was  not  half 
so  numerous  as  that  of  the  Spaniards  at 
whose  head  Hernando  Cortes  marched 
into  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  Quich- 
uan  emperor,  Atahualpa,  imagining  there 
was  no  danger  from  a  petty  band  of 
Spaniards,  allowed  them  to  advance  un- 
resisted,  and  then  paid  a  visit  to  them  in 
their  camp.  Pizarro  pounced  on  him 
and  held  him,  the  divine  head  of  the 
empire,  a  prisoner.  The  only  source  of 
all  political  and  military  power  was 
afraid  to  use  it,  and  in  the  confusion  that 
followed  the  empire  of  the  incas  was 
overthrown  forever.  Instead  of  sacrific- 
ing himself  when  the  Spaniards  attempt- 
ed to  seize  him,  Atahualpa  allowed  him- 
•)  be  taken  alive,  and  thus  sacrificed 
>-<>ple.  His  subjects  offered  some 
resistance  to  the  Spaniards,  but'  none 
that  did  much  credit  to  their  spirit  or 
martial  skill. 

This   most   pitiful   collapse  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  strong  government  and 


strong  national  feeling,  was  due  partly 
to  the  peculiar  position  of  Atahualpa. 
His  father,  the  last  Quichuan  emperor 
who  died  in  possession  of  the  throne,  on 
his  death-bed,  instead  of  bequeathing  his 
whole  empire  to  his  eldest  son  by  an  inca 
wife,  divided  his  dominions,  giving  the 
larger  southern  part  to  his  legitimate 
heir,  Huascar,  and  the  smaller  northern 
part  to  Atahualpa,  who  was  a  younger 
and  illegitimate  son  by  a  woman  of  in- 
ferior rank.  Between  these  two  mon- 
archs  war  soon  broke  out,  and  Huascar 
was  conquered,  captured,  and  dethroned. 
After  capturing  Huascar,  Atahualpa  in- 
vited the  high  nobles  to  meet  him,  to 
consult  about  a  new  division  of  the  em- 
pire between  himself  and  his  brother. 
When  they,  in  good  faith,  accepted  his 
invitation,  he  massacred  all  who  were  his 
enemies,  thus  destroying  the  greater 
part  of  the  class  most  familiar  with  the 
government. 

The  country  of  the  Quichuans  has 
been  less  prosperous,  less  peaceful,  and 
less  populous  than  it  was  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  inca  empire.  Many  of 
the  great  ditches  and  reservoirs  have 
gone  to  ruin.  Cuzco  has  scarcely  one- 
tenth  as  many  inhabitants  as  it  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Rivero,  a  high  authority,  says  that  one 
valley,  which  contained  700,000  people 
under  Huayna  Capac,has  not  2,000  now  ! 

Though  the  policy  of  the  Quichuan 
empire  was  different  in  many  respects 
from  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  it  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  Nationalism  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  and  whether  my  lecture  contains 
any  valuable  political  lesson  or  not,  it 
is  at  least  a  true  picture  of  life  as  seen 
by  looking  backward  in  Peru. 

John  S.  Hittell. 
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A   COMBINE. 

SHE  came  here  'from  the  Middle  West 
And  yet  she  had,  be  it  confessed, 

An  air  of  Boston  round  her : 
A  figure  slight,  a  forehead  high, 
An  earnest  look,  a  clear  gray  eye  ; 
And  so  for  her  I  came  to  sigh, 

And  wise  and  charming  found  her. 

But  as  to  press  my  suit  I  came, 
Full  oft  she  smothered  all  my  flame 

By  asking  curious  questions. 
The  wrongs  of  woman,  the  state  and  land, 
What  social  changes  Ibsen  planned, 
She'd  ask  me  to  discuss  off-hand 

And  give  her  my  suggestions. 

Did  I  agree  with  Henry  George? 
Would  selfish  capital  disgorge 

The  share  that  toil  demanded? 
How  could  the  indigent  be  fed? 
Should  criminals  be  allowed  to  wed? 
Did  tariffs  raise  the  price  of  bread  ? 

She  begged  me  to  be  candid. 

And  when  the  race  at  last  had  gained 
The  highest  point  to  be  attained 

By  growth  or  revolution, 
What  would  the  last  great  victory  be, 
The  final  goal  that  men  should  see? 
What  did  Utopia  mean  for  me, — 

The  end  of  evolution  ? 

And  as  I  heard  I  grew  more  dazed, 
Until  at  last  my  courage  raised 

To  point  of  desperation, 
"  Utopia  means  for  me,5'  I  said, 
"The  social  contract  when  we  wed. 
We'll  form  a  trust  —  "     She  shook  her  head, — 
"Call  it  co-operation." 

Charles  S.  Greene. 
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IN  THE  YEAR  '26. 


HE  year  2025 
was  drawing 
to  its  close  in 
a  sweeping 
storm  of  wind 
and  rain.  In 
the  hall  of  a 
noble  house 
on  the  edge 
of  the  Contra 
Costa  hills,  a  tall  girl  with  a  sad  and 
somewhat  lonely  expression  was  tak- 
ing off  the  wraps  in  which  she  had  driven 
through  the  storm,  and  a  sweet-faced 
woman,  standingon  tiptoe  to  do  it,  helped 
her,  evidently  anxious  to  lessen  in  every 
possible  way  the  strangeness  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

Juliana  West  had  come  from  Boston 
on  that  afternoon's  train,  to  make  her 
home  with  her  mother's  cousin,  Mrs. 
Roger  Davenport.  Mrs.  West  had  been 
an  only  child,  and  Mr.  West  still  more 
alone  in  the  world,  so  that  this  cousin 
was  the  nearest  relative  left  to  the  or- 
phan daughter  ;  and  as  Irene  Davenport 
had  been  brought  up  more  like  a  sister 
than  a  cousin  with  the  young  girl's 
mother,  who  had  been  but  a  few  years 
the  elder,  it  was  natural  that  Juliana 
should  come  to  her  now. 

No  one  could  have  been  kinder  than 
the  Davenports  had  been.  Mrs.  Daven- 
port had  telegraphed  for  Juliana  the 
instant  she  heard  of  her  loss,  begging 
the  girl  to  come  to  her,  and  saying  that 
r  would  go  on  to  Boston  and  bring 
her  ;  and  it  had  seemed  more  like  home 
to  the  desolate  girl  than  any  place  that 
was  possible  to  her.  It  made  it  the  more 
so  that  her  cousin's  husband,  instead  of 
being  a  drawback  to  the  sense  of  kinship 
and  homelikeness,  was  already  a  favorite 
with  Juliana.  She  had  not  seen  him  of 


late  years,  as  she  had  her  cousin,  who 
had  made  several  long  visits  to  Bos- 
ton ;  but  she  remembered  him  with  the 
peculiarly  pleasant  memory  children  ac- 
quire in  their  early  teens  of  those  who 
are  appreciatively  kind  and  considerate 
with  them.  Roger  Davenport  was,  more- 
over, a  man  of  very  high  scientific  stand- 
ing, and  a  member  of  Congress  for  many 
years,  and  the  whole  family  were  proud 
of  his  reputation  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate. It  had  been  a  pleasure  to  Juliana, 
even  in  her  sadness,  to  find  that  her 
childish  memory  of  him  had  not  been  at 
fault ;  on  the  contrary,  she  saw  that  her 
older  and  more  trained  mind  perceived 
new  qualities  to  admire  in  him.  As  for 
his  behavior  to  herself,  no  one  would  ever 
know  what  his  perfect  consideration 
and  sympathy  were  to  her  during  those 
first  days  of  loneliness,  when  he  had 
come  on  by  the  three-day  train  from  San 
Francisco, — a  journey  that  no  improve- 
ments can  make  anything  but  arduous 
and  fatiguing,  —  to  be  with  her  in  time 
for  the  funeral. 

They  returned  more  comfortably  and 
leisurely.  The  traveling  was  perfectly 
simple,  and  it  was  for  pure  kindness's 
sake  that  the  Davenports  had  not  allowed 
Juliana  to  come  alone  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  sorrowful  journey,  and  she  appre- 
ciated the  thought  that  had  given  her  this 
grave,  handsome,  kind  man  to  watch 
every  detail  of  her  comfort,  and  especial- 
ly to  divert  her  with  unfailing  tact  from 
her  sadness.  Roger  Davenport  was  at 
this  time  somewhat  past  forty,  and 
looked  old  for  his  age,  —  early  touched 
with  gray  in  hair  and  mustache,  and 
showing  a  certain  effect  of  care  or  re- 
sponsibility in  the  fine,  clear  features  of 
his  face.  Juliana  thought  that  if  he  had 
not  been  so  kind,  or  if  it  were  in  the  old 
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days  of  evil-doers,  one  might  be  afraid 
of  him.  Yet,  in  fact,  she  soon  became 
in  a  way  less  afraid  of  him  than  of  any- 
one, —  perhaps  in  another  way  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  anyone,  for  she 
was  always  conscious  of  a  great  desire 
to  have  his  good  opinion,  and  a  sense 
that  his  standards  must  be  very  high, 
and  that  she  was  not  very  wise  or  supe- 
rior ;  but  she  could  say  things  to  him 
easily  that  she  could  not  say  to  any  one 
else. 

It  was  to  him  that  she  first  found  her- 
self able  to  talk  about  her  bereavement. 
"  It  seems  to  me  strange,  Cousin  Roger," 
she  said,  as  the  train  made  its  way 
across  the  plains,  and  they  had  fallen 
into  one  of  the  talks  that  he  saw  divert- 
ed her  mind,  and  that  he  liked  to  en- 
courage for  his  own  sake,  too,  for  he 
could  not  be  without  interest  in  the  sim- 
ple unfolding  of  a  sweet  young  girl's 
thought,  —  "  it  seems  to  me  strange  to 
find  myself  sorrowful  and  lonely  in  the 
midst  of  our  happy  era.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  talks  I  used  to  have  with  my 
mother,  after  my  father  died,  it  would 
shake  my  faith  in  the  essential  sweet- 
ness and  happiness  of  life,  and  that  would 
almost  be  shaking  my  faith  in  God.  She 
told  me  that  after  she  lost  my  father,  it 
was  at  first  a  shock  to  her  faith  in  our 
solutions  of  'the  riddle  of  the  painful 
earth  ';  and  then  she  saw  that  she  was 
really  set  apart  from  other  people  by  the 
strange  and  unparalleled  things  in  my 
father's  history,— you  know, — that  made 
him,  and  her  as  her  life  was  bound  up 
in  his,  rather  the  last  of  the  nineteenth 
century  people,  than  people  of  our  own 
time  ;  that  now  right  living  and  the  ad- 
vance of  science  made  it  almost  impossi- 
ble that  men  should  die  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  as  he  did ;  so  her  experience 
did  not  justify  her  first  thought,  that  as 
long  as  death  was  unconquered  all  our 
conquests  came  to  little.  Somebody 
must  now  and  then  have  to  bear  the  last 
remnants  of  evil,  bequeathed  from  the 
old  times  ;  and  each  one  that  does,  can 
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be  comforted,  thinking  the  account  is 
that  much  nearer  being  cleared  off,  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  present  almost  per- 
fect happiness  of  the  world." 

Davenport  listened  with  interest  to  all 
she  said,  but  answered  thoughtfully  that 
he  fancied  in  all  eras  the  world  had 
seemed  without  trouble  to  young  hearts 
before  they  knew  it  in  themselves. 
"  When  we  first  grieve,  we  think  grief 
has  entered  into  the  world ;  when  we 
first  sin,  that  sin  has  come  to  man."  But 
when  he  saw  her  look  puzzled  and  trou- 
bled, he  said  she  was  quite  right  in  think- 
ing premature  death  grew  rarer;  and 
added  with  a  graciousness  that  took  an 
especial  value  from  the  dignity  and  sta- 
tion of  the  man  :  "  It  is  a  good  comfort 
to  feel  in  sorrow  that  others  are  happier, 
—  the  comfort  of  sweet  souls.  You 
would  not  like  to  cheer  yourself,as  thous- 
ands of  sad  hearts  have  done,  by  the  op- 
posite reflection,  that  pain  is  the  com- 
mon lot,  would  you  ?  " 

"O,  I  am  glad  I  did  not  live  then  ! ', 
said  Juliana,  touched  and  pleased  by  the 
praise.  But  none  the  less,  she  thought 
over  his  first  answer  afterward  a  good 
many  times. 

After  she  had  taken  off  her  wraps  in 
the  Davenports'  warm  and  homelike  hall, 
Mrs.  Davenport  made  her  rest  on  a 
lounge,  and  sat  beside  her,  holding  her 
hand,  and  venturing  after  a  little  to 
speak  of  Cousin  Edith,  and  her  own  love 
for  her.  Edith's  few  years  of  seniority, 
her  amiable  character,  and  her  fair  beau- 
ty,— "which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  again  in  you,  dear,"  she  said, —  had 
made  her  quite  an  ideal  to  the  young- 
er and  plainer  cousin.  Juliana  felt  the 
affection  and  the  welcome,  but  the  con- 
versation was  hard  for  her,  and  she  was 
afraid  that  she  was  going  to  cry,  when 
Roger  Davenport  came  in.  He  stood  a 
moment,  appreciating  the  young  girl's 
beauty  and  instinctive  grace  of  attitude, 
as  she  leaned  back  on  the  cushions.  His 
wife  turned  to  smile  at  his  approach, 
which  visibly  gave  her  as  much  pleasure 
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now  as  when  she  was  a  bride ;  and  Ju- 
liana felt  the  dangerous  point  of  tears 
past,  as  he  sat  down  close  by,  and  began 
to  talk  with  Mrs.  Davenport  about  the 
including  herself  in  the  conver- 
•i  'by  a  look  or  reference  now  and 
then,  but  not  addressing  her  directly, 
in  the  ease  and  warmth,  with 
her  cousin's  hand  closely  clasping  hers, 
and  Davenport's  reassuring  glance  from 
time  to  time  seeking  her,  and  felt  the 
1C  of  comfort  and  home-coming 
deepen  in  her. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  weeks  after, 
nport  waked  again  in  her  that  trou- 
bled surprise  at  some  of  his  views  that 
had  stirred  on  the  train.  She  spoke 
once  of  the  equality  of  fortune  in  the 
modern  world,  comparing  it  with  the 
cruel  inequalities  of  a  century  and  a  half 
before. 

"  Do  you  say  that  of  your  own  thought, 
my  dear  ? "  said  Davenport,  "  or  do  you 
repeat  the  current  phrase  of  the  time 
about  it  ? " 

Juliana  stared,  a  little  hurt,  and  more 
abashed.  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  h  ave 
any  own  thought  about  it,"  she  said. 
"  How  should  I  ?  It  is  an  accepted  fact." 

"And  you  could  scarcely  be  asked  to 
have  a  more  searching  thought  in  your 
young  head  than  the  run  of  your  seniors 
have,"  he  said.  "  But  none  the  less,  these 
current  laudations  of  our  own  achieve- 
ments will  stand  some  modifications." 

"  But  people  are  all  equal  in  property 
now,"  insisted  Juliana,  as  nineteen  years 
will  insist  when  a  dogma  it  has  been 
:it  is  questioned.  Perhaps  we  are 
never  so  sure  of  a  generalization  of  our 
own  acquiring, —  we  have  learned  its 
shaky  points. 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  family  his- 
tory." said  Davenport,  sitting  down  on 
the  divan  beside  the  low  window  on 
whose  broad  ledge  she  was  sitting.  "  At 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  early  in  the 
twentieth  century,  my  great  grandfather 
was  an  architect  of  real  fame, —  you 
know  that  ?" 


"O  yes,  I  know  that  his  work  is  among 
the  models  studied  now.  I  was  always 
taught  that  in  art  we  often  had  to  go 
back  to  more  barbarous  times  for  mas- 
terpieces that  we  prize  still." 

"  Very  well.  My  great-grandfather 
was  a  prosperous  and  successful  man  in 
1920.  He  had  just  married  a  woman  of 
a  great  deal  of  family  pride,  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  an  impoverished  rep- 
resentative of  a  once  distinguished  line. 
They  were  at  one  in  their  ambition  to 
re-make  a  great  family.  They  bought  a 
place  on  these  hills,  close  to  where  we 
now  are,  and  there  built  a  family  man- 
sion, to  which  the  heir  had  just  been 
born,  when  the  revolution  deprived 
them  of  all  title  to  it.  The  previous 
owner  might  have  the  first  opportunity 
to  rent  it,  if  he  wished.  But  the  size  and 
magnificence  with  which  it  was  planned 
would  have  made  its  rent  take  a  larger 
piece  out  of  the  government  allowance 
he  now  had  to  live  on  than  he  could 
well  afford.  The  allowances  were  small 
to  begin  with,  you  know  ;  but  for  the 
great  caution  and  shrewdness  of  the 
men  who  managed  that  transition  time, 
it  never  could  have  been  carried  through 
at  all.  My  ancestor  had  had  a  sufficient 
income  to  carry  out  his  plans ;  he  had 
suffered  in  early  life  every  deprivation, 
had  obtained  his  education  at  great  cost 
of  labor  and  self-denial,  had  been  through 
a  whole  romance  of  courageous  struggle, 
and  after  years  of  effort,  —  thoroughly 
honest  effort,  mind,  in  which  he  had 
more  than  once  risked  the  whole  success 
of  his  life  to  defy  some  fraudulent  prac- 
tice of  thetime,  and  had  never  (so  his  man- 
uscript journal  tells  me) elbowed  another 
man  unfairly,  or  made  any  one  the  poor- 
er, —  had  achieved  what  in  those  days 
was  called  an  honorable  and  deserved 
success.  He  had  not  enjoyed  it  as  he 
went  along,  but  had  saved,  so  as  to  buy 
his  estate  and  build  his  home  without 
encroaching  on  his  means  for  enjoyment 
afterward.  He  had  just  entered  into 
the  results  of  his  labor,  when  it  was  all 
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swept  away,  and,  instead,  he  was  given  a 
stipend,  comparatively  small,  and  having 
no  relation  to  his  own  exertions,  by  the 
new  government.  His  estate  was  di- 
vided into  smaller  ones,  and  an  idle  and 
drunken  workman,  whom  he  had  dis- 
missed for  worthlessness,  was  installed 
in  the  new  house,  with  precisely  the  same 
income  as  the  former  owner." 

Juliana  listened  with  a  kind  of  pained 
fascination.  Perhaps  it  made  a  differ- 
ence to  her  that  the  loser  by  the  great 
reform  had  been  the  ancestor  of  Roger 
Davenport. 

"  I  never  realized,"  she  said  ;  "  it  must 
have  been  very  hard  for  many  just  at  the 
time  of  the  change." 

"  He  was  a  resolute  man,  and  well  ac- 
customed to  self-denial  for  an  end  in 
view.  He  felt  the  profoundest  bitterness 
over  the  change,  which  he  was  yet  too 
shrewd  to  try  to  resist.  He  said  to  his 
wife  :  '  This  leveling  business  can  be  de- 
feated easily  enough,  after  all ;  only  we 
shall  have  to  take  another  generation  or 
two  to  do  it ' ;  and  she  answered,  '  I  live 
for  my  baby, — I  will  make  any  sacrifices 
that  are  necessary.'  So  the  old  journal 
says.  You  must  catch  their  spirit  about 
this,  my  dear ;  they  were  not  to  them- 
selves conspirators,  but  honest  people, 
defeating  in  the  interest  of  their  child  a 
popular  conspiracy,  and  sacrificing  per- 
sonal comfort  for  the  rest  of  a  life  that 
had  already  been  sacrificed  so  far, —  and 
in  vain,  —  in  the  same  way.  Well,  my 
ancestor  thereupon  moved  a  little  farther 
along  the  line  of  the  hills,and  took  several 
acres  of  land,  paying  the  government 
ground  rent  for  it,  —  a  comparatively 
small  sum,  as  there  was  no  house.  He 
then  secured  through  a  test  case  con- 
cerning some  one  else,  a  decision  that 
the  person  who  had  rented  a  piece  of 
land  should  always  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  re-rent  it  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease.  This  was  approved  both  by 
Congress  and  the  courts,  since  it  was 
evident  that  the  making  of  homes  would 
be  greatly  discouraged  if  there  could  be 


no  permanency  of  tenure,  and  in  fact,  as 
you  know,  most  men,  when  they  have 
thoroughly  settled  themselves  in  a  house, 
expect  to  stay  there  year  after  year,  and 
get  to  thinking  of  it  as  theirs,  saying 
'  my  house,'  or  '  my  garden,' —  I  remem- 
ber your  grandfather  Leete  used  to, 
ardent  nationalist  as  he  was.  And  he 
built  a  laboratory  in  his  garden,  you  re- 
member. He  could  not  have  done  that 
had  not  my  ancestor  and  many  other 
persons  brought  before  the  very  first 
congress  the  question  whether  the  gov- 
ernment should  raise  rents  on  tenants 
for  improvements  they  had  themselves 
made  on  their  holdings, — should  rack- 
rent,  in  short.  But  you  know  about  this 
from  your  history." 

"Yes, — Congress  decided  justly,  of 
course,  that  what  a  man  had  bought  him- 
self and  put  on  the  soil  was  his  own,  and 
government  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
only  if  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
could  not  take  it  with  him  when  he  went 
away,  he  could  not  claim  any  compensa- 
tion from  the  nation.  I  learned  that  at 
school,  but  I  never  thought  of  connect- 
ing it  with  grandfather's  laboratory." 

"  Well,  on  the  strength  of  this  decis- 
ion, which  he  very  well  foresaw  could 
never  be  upset  without  rousing  endless 
resistance,  my  ancestor  proceeded  to  lay 
out  his  acres  with  the  greatest  care  and 
without  sparing  expense.  He  was  at  the 
time  about  forty  years  old,  and  was  of 
course  in  the  government  service  as  an 
architect.  He  confined  his  services 
strictly  to  the  hours  required  by  law,  al- 
though it  had  been  his  custom  to  work 
night  and  day.  The  consequence  was 
that  almost  every  moment  of  his  work- 
ing time  was  given  to  public  buildings,  to 
the  disappointment  of  those  who  wished 
his  designs  for  their  own  homes.  Very 
soon  he  made  a  proposal  to  an  old  friend, 
a  grower  of  fine  trees,  that  if  he  would 
rent  a  small  piece  of  land  from  the  nation, 
and  employ  it  in  raising  for  him  the  trees 
that  he  wished,  out  of  government  hours, 
he  would  in  turn,  outside  of  his  hours, 
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make  for  him  the  plans  he  wished,  which 
he  could  then  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
builders.     Remember  that  a  small  ser- 
vice from  him  was  accepted  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  of  much  more  value  than 
a  larger  one  from  another,  because  of  its 
quality.  The  tree-grower  thought  he  was 
lucky  to  get  two  hours  of  Davenport's 
work  in  return  for  forty  of  his  own.     In 
like  manner  he  paid  the  workmen  who 
planted  his  trees  and  made  his  terraces. 
When  a  man  did  not  care  for  his  work  in 
ret  in  n,  he  sold  it  to  some  one  else  who 
had  what  the  man  did  want,  and  gave 
him  an  order  for  the  transfer.     I  have 
seen  papers  in  his  hand  reading  thus : 
4  My  dear  Mr.  Lyon  :  Please  transfer  to 
of  Patrick   Mulhaney,  who  desires 
portrait,  such  and  such  portion  of  the 
m-<lit  clue  me  for  designs  for  garden 
studio.    Yours,  &c.'    The  portrait  was, 
of  course,  done  out  of  hours,  as  all  the 
artist's  work  within  hours  was  due  to  the 
government.    Thus,  very  soon  Daven- 
port's time  was  as  full,  early  and  late,  as 
it  had  been  in  his  most  arduous  days 
before  the  revolution.  Where  he  wanted 
something  not  to  be  had  except  from  the 
government,  he  used  his  own  allowance 
of  credit,  or  bought  a  portion  of  some 
one  else's — " 

"  Hut  that  is  not  allowed." 
"  Nominally    not.      But    how    much 
trouble  was  it  to  have  his  customer  pur- 
chase the  desired  article  and  turn  it  over 
to  him?" 

Juliana  caught  her  breath,  for  though 
as  utterly  untrained  in  business  as  most 
people  of  the  twentieth  and  early  twen- 
ty-first centuries,  she  had  a  quick  little 
head,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  sort  of 
action  lengthened  dimly  out  to  her. 
Some  one  else  records  that  when 
first  refused  a  transfer  of  credit  from 
another  man's  card,  my  ancestor  raised 
his  eye-brows,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  remarked  :  '  My  dear  friend  the  na- 
tion, you  are  only  compelling  one  more 
step  in  the  transaction  ! ' 
"You  know  the  regular  method  of 


house-building  is  to  request  the  nation 
to  build  for  you  in  such  a  location,  and 
according  to  such  and  such  plans,  previ- 
ously selected  from  among  the  work  of 
the  architects  :  the  house  is  built  with- 
out expense  to  the  petitioner,  according 
to  his  wishes,  and  the  ownership  remains 
with  the  nation.  But  did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  to  ask  who  would  own  a  house 
built  by  a  man  at  his  own  expense,  with 
materials  purchased  by  himself,  from  his 
own  plans  ? " 

"  No.  If  he  ever  left  the  place,  it 
would  lapse  to  government,"  said  Ju- 
liana. 

"  Clearly.  But  as  long  as  he  paid  his 
rent,  no  one  could  compel  him  to  leave 
the  place.  And  he  was  offering  his  de- 
scendants an  irresistible  inducement  to 
continue  to  rent  it.  Living  with  strict 
economy,  using  all  his  credit,  and  all  the 
large  earnings  of  his  outside  hours, — and 
in  a  few  years  he  reached  the  age  of  re- 
tirement, and  had  all  his  time  for  private 
earnings,  —  he  was  able  before  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  to  create  here 
an  estate  far  more  noble  than  his  earlier 
ambition.  My  child,  did  you  imagine 
that  the  combined  credit  of  your  cousin 
and  myself  could  rent  a  place  like  this, 
and  enable  us  to  live  in  other  respects 
as  we  do  ? " 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  Juliana,  ig- 
norant of  house  building,  should  have 
imagined  that  good  taste  only  had  given 
the  singular  beauty  to  her  cousin's  home : 
for  the  house,  in  the  very  best  Daven- 
port manner  for  home  architecture,  was 
built  for  lasting  comfort,  not  for  display. 
The  beauty  was  inwrought  in  material 
and  form  so  ineffaceably  that  centuries 
could  scarcely  mar  it.  Everything  was 
done  with  reference  to  the  least  possible 
trouble  in  caring  for  the  house,  in  keeping 
up  and  renewing.  The  beautiful  stones 
and  marbles,  wrought  with  hand  labor 
to  the  utmost  perfection,  and  only  more 
beautiful  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
exposure  to  sun  and  rain  ;  the  choice 
woods,  in  the  simplest  possible  surfaces, 
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whose  polish  and  grain  the  years  only 
helped ;  the  wonderful  pavements  of 
courts,  and  halls,  and  walks,  the  few  stone 
and  wood  carvings,  the  deep,  firm  paint 
inside,  where  color  had  been  called  for, 
or  the  frescoes,  every  stroke  from  a 
famous  hand, — all  was  easier  to  live  in, 
without  much  service  or  anxiety,  than 
most  houses  of  a  fraction  the  cost.  The 
few  acres  of  grounds,  too,  —  enough  to 
secure  a  sense  of  retirement  and  seclu- 
sion, but  not  enough  to  be  a  burdensome 
estate, — were  planted  from  the  first  with 
reference  to  a  beauty  and  luxuriance  so 
much  like  that  of  nature  as  to  require 
the  minimum  of  a  gardener's  care.  The 
proud  old  man  had  builded  and  laid  out 
with  conscious  power,  and  a  quiet  cer- 
tainty that  time  would  never  make  "the 
Davenport  style  "  antiquated. 

"  I  pay  the  nation's  ground-rent  on  all 
this,"  said  his  great-grandson;  "raised 
to  meet  the  greater  value  of  land  now, 
but  not  to  cover  any  of  the  improve- 
ments. If  I  were  charged  on  all  this,  at 
the  regular  government  per  cent  of  the 
cost,  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
me  to  pay  it. 

"  Well,  my  ancestor  died  happy,  hav- 
ing left  practically  secured  to  his  de- 
scendants the  value  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  including  some  of  these 
almost  priceless  statues,  carvings,  and 
frescoes.  Now  what  of  my  grandfather, 
brought  up  from  his  earliest  years  to 
see  the  building  up  of  this  store  the  ob- 
ject of  life  ?  It  became  the  object  of  his 
also.  He  lived  very  modestly,  and  spent 
lavishly  on  the  books  that  fill  my  libra- 
ries, —  you  have  no  idea  how  rare  and 
valuable  the  collection  is.  He  also  used 
his  extra  hours  and  his  years  of  retire- 
ment in  private  earnings.  Eut  my  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  gave  his  for  zeal 
and  public  spirit." 

Juliana  drew  a  long  breath,  as  one 
who  recognizes  a  familiar  tone  among 
strange  faces  and  ways. 

"He  had  a  sister,  who  inherited  the 
place  jointly  with  him.  When  she  mar- 


ried and  left  it,  he  divided  with  her  the 
movables,  and  furnished  her  in  such 
commodities  as  she  wished  the  equiva- 
lent annually  of  the  interest  on  her  half 
of  the  remaining  property.  Had  she  not 
died  childless,  this  would  have  been  an 
increasing  tax  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, which  would  have  had  to  be  set- 
tled by  some  sort  of  quit-claim  transac- 
tion. 

"The  accidents  of  marriage  have 
helped  a  little,  too.  My  grandmother 
was  the  inheritor  of  some  superb  old 
furniture  ;  my  mother's  family  were  de- 
voted collectors  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art.  Moreover,  my  grandfather 
left  on  the  place  a  strain  of  fine  horses, 
which  we  have  always  kept  at  trifling 
expense.  So  I  could  go  on  to  enumerate 
many  ways  in  which  it  has  been  the  fam- 
ily habit  to  spend  on  permanent  and 
transferable  possessions,  which  when  in- 
herited set  free  the  income  of  the  heir  to 
that  extent  for  other  pleasures,  and  make 
him  a  richer  man  than  his  neighbor. 
The  things  that  my  aunt  took  came  back 
at  her  death." 

"  It  was  merely  the  accident  of  your 
being  an  only  descendant,"  said  the  girl, 
using  her  sharpness  again,  "  that  made 
it  possible.  The  payment  of  commod- 
ities to  your  aunt  must  have  been  half 
as  great  as  the  government  rent  would 
have  been.  It  would  not  take  long  at 
that  rate  for  the  estate  to  become  im- 
possible to  carry,  once  the  practice  of 
illegal  private  earnings  to  make  good 
the  commuted  payments  was  given  up." 

Roger  Davenport  smiled,  pleased  at 
the  quickness  with  which  she  grasped 
the  new  idea.  "You  are  quite  right, my 
child,"  he  said  ;  "and  tell  me,  how  was 
that  different  under  the  old  regime?  If 
a  rich  man  had  many  descendants,  and 
divided  his  property  among  them,  unless 
each  one  worked  hard  to  make  good  the 
lessening,  it  was  soon  dissipated.  In- 
heritance by  primogeniture  was  neces- 
sary to  stem  the  natural  tendency  of  in- 
equalities to  break  down,  and  that  was  a 
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decaying  custom  even  then.  You  may 
think  of  many  forces  tending  to  check 

mcestor's  method  of  saving  for  de- 
scendants, and  re-distribute;  but  if  you 
will  study  the  matter,  not  in  your  text- 
ait  in  nineteenth  century  law 
ins.  deeds,  transfers,  and 

|y   records, —in  certain  unpopular 

;:ttle  read  modern  authors,  too, — 

will  see  that  most  of  them  were  also 
in  operation  then. 

Hut  I  should  not  have  told  you  this 
family  story  as  a  quaint  and  curious  ex- 

:<>nal  instance.  Do  you  think  the 
s.ime  thing,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
could  have  been  uncommon  ?  Think 
how  customary  it  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century  for  parents  to  deny  themselves 
for  their  children  ;  how  wrought  into 
their  very  natures  was  the  habit  of  en- 
during present  scarcity  for  the  sake  of 
future  plenty.  Why,  do  you  fancy  that 
the  Stanfords  and  Carnegies  of  the 
twentieth  century  had  so  suddenly  lost 
their  business  genius,  that  such  simple 
adjustments  to  the  new  regime  as  my 
grandfather's,  and  far  more  complex 

.  should  never  occur  to  them  ?  They 
were  merely  thrown  back  on  devices 
common  before  the  elaborate  banking 
and 'clearing  house  systems  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centur- 
ies grew  up;  private  paper  and  securi- 

barter  instead  of  purchase;  they 
only  had  to  go  back  and  reconstruct  the 

in  from  its  original  materials.  That 
always  has  been  done,  and  always  will 

•ne,  after  a  revolution.  After  the 
1-rench  revolution,  men  thought  they 
had  reconstructed  the  whole  face  of  so- 
ciety, and  they  had  gained  a  great  deal. 
Hut  they  could  only  get  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  social  conceptions  their 

ration  had  been  living  in.  They 
up  with  a  wrench  from  a  condition 
that  represented  the  most  belated  minds 
of  their  time,  to  one  that  was  up  to  the 
most  radical  ideals,  and  then  slowly  set- 
:led  back  to  one  between  the  two,  and  in 
accord  with  the  average  moral  sense  of 


their  people, — exactly  as  we  are  doing." 
"You  do  not  mean,"  said  the  girl, 
slowly,  "  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  com- 
mon now  ?  Not  an  exceptional  case,  a 
survival  of  nineteenth  century  ideas  and 
principles,  now  in  the  main  extinct  ?  " 

"Let  us  face  the  truth,  little  girl," 
said  Roger  Davenport.  "  It  could  not 
fail  to  be  common.  No  law  was  ever  yet 
carried  out  that  assumed  sudden  chan- 
ges in  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  a  people. 
Why,  look  here."  He  rose,  and  taking 
her  hand  lightly  in  his,  led  her  into  the 
next  room,  where  Irene  was  assorting  a 
number  of  pamphlets  and  faded  and 
ancient  papers,  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
library,  for  she  was  her  husband's  private 
secretary.  "  These  are  the  material  for 
a  study  of  the  working  of  prohibition 
laws  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Here 
are  cities  of  that  date  in  which  the  sale 
of  liquors  was  prohibited  by  vote  of  the 
people,  and  continued  under  the  eyes  of 
those  voters,  sometimes  without  pre- 
tense of  concealment.  Here  are  newspa- 
per editorials,  suggesting  that  it  would 
be  decent  for  the  saloons  to  close  on  Sun- 
days at  least,  in  districts  where,  according 
to  law,  there  are  no  saloons.  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent these  points  to  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  these  very  questions. 
You  ask  if  private  exchange  is  not  now 
extinct.  I  should  say  it  was  rather  on 
the  increase,  as  the  systems  perfect 
themselves,  and  the  reaction  gets 
swing.  I  am  now  delving  in  records, 
private  letters,  and  deeds,  to  see  how 
general  it  is,  and  whether  it  has  or  has 
not  been  so  all  along.  Look  there," 
and  he  opened  a  drawer,  where  a 
chaos  of  papers  lay  waiting  for  Irene's 
assorting;  "those  are  all  specimens  of 
private  securities,  bonds,  and  currencies 
of  various  sorts,  which  I  have  been  col- 
lecting. Here  are  some  dated  in  the 
year  of  the  revolution,  and  here  are  some 
of  last  week.  Do  you  see  how  much 
more  systematic  they  become  ?  This 
last  one  bears  the  name  of  what  is  prac- 
tically a  private  banking  firm.  That  in- 
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timates  an  increase  of  demand  for  such 
things.  A  few  months  ago,  I  had  an 
application  to  sublet  half  of  these 
grounds,  —  the  leaser  to  pay  to  me  in 
this  private  credit  paper  the  excess  of 
rental  value  over  the  ground  rent  due 
to  the  improvements.  That  is  often 
done,  where  improvements  have  been 
inherited.  No  one  could  have  prevented 
your  mother,  for  instance,  from  renting 
for  some  consideration  of  direct  or  indi- 
rect barter  your  grandfather's  labora- 
tory when  she  inherited  it." 

"  She  would  not  have  thought  of  it !  " 
said  Juliana.  "  She  let  a  young  couple 
who  were  studying  chemistry  at  Harvard 
take  it,  —  the  ones  who  took  the  house 
when  I  came  away,  you  know.  It  saved 
them  just  so  much  money  for  other 
things,  —  the  trip  they  wanted  to  make 
to  Heidelberg,  and  some  very  expensive 
experiments.  They  were  very  grateful, 
and  afterward  used  often  to  insist  on 
taking  me  on  pleasure  trips  as  their 
guest,  and  gave  me  some  beautiful  books 
and  bric-a-brac,—"  and  then  she  flushed 
as  she  saw  Davenport  smile.  "It  was 
not  private  barter,"  she  cried.  "  It  was 
an  exchange  of  friendly  services.  It  had 
no  money  or  credit  measurement." 

"  Surely  not ! "  he  said.  "  But  every 
one  is  not  Edith  or  Juliana.  Supposing 
it  had  been  a  pre-arranged  exchange, 
how  would  government  have  distin- 
guished between  that  and  your  friendly 
reciprocity  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean,  cousin  Roger,"  said 
the  girl,  sitting  down  on  the  fine  old  six- 
teenth century  oak  chair  by  his  writing 
table,  "  that  government  could  not  pre- 
vent all  this  ?  Why  were  not  these  ille- 
gal transactions  forbidden  from  the  very 
outset  ? " 

"  They  were  not  illegal.  They  were 
perfectly  legal  and  strictly  honorable, 
according  to  the  old  laws  of  generations, 
—  and  remember  that  though  these  had 
been  swept  away,  and  deprived  of  all 
compulsory  force,  they  had  not  been 
superseded  by  others.  On  the  contrary, 


it  was  the  very  note  of  the  new  regime 
that  it  was  to  meddle  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  private  arrangements  of  citizens. 
It  was  on  that  condition  that  it  held  its 
existence.  A  little  drawing  of  the  reins 
too  tight  would  have  made  it  a  rule  of 
force  instead  of  consent,  and  that  could 
not  have  stood.  The  government  itself 
was  very  willing  to  escape  the  endless 
burden  of  inspection,  wrangling,  and 
devising  of  punishments.  It  had  indeed 
no  provision  for  punishments,  I  may  al- 
most say  no  powers.  The  records  of  the 
first  congresses  contain  instances  of 
complaints  against  evasions,  but  they 
are  among  such  a  curious  medley  of  wild 
suggestions,  grotesque  misunderstand- 
ings, and  a  general  outpouring  from  a 
class  who  used  then  to  be  called  '  cranks,' 
that  it  is  no  wonder  all  alike  were  ig- 
nored. There  was  no  secret  and  no  dis- 
play about  these  evasions  of  the  intent 
of  the  revolution.  No  one's  jealousy 
was  likely  to  be  aroused  toward  one  who 
was  living  more  poorly  than  himself 
for  the  sake  of  a  future  when  both  would 
be  dead.  It  struck  no  one  as  improper 
that  men  should  exchange  such  volun- 
tary services  as  the  nation  had  no  claim 
ori) — the  transaction  was  in  essence  the 
same  as  when  two  schoolboys  swap 
knives.  I  find  some  evidence  that  there 
were  men  who  saw  danger  of  a  re-insti- 
tution of  individualism  in  all  this,  but 
the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  were  too 
thorough  enthusiasts  for  their  idea  to 
wish  to  know  that  it  was  in  one  of  its 
main  points  consistently  set  aside.  If 
instances  were  forced  on  their  atten- 
tion, they  said  these  were  disappearing 
survivals.  And  Congress  had  its  hands 
too  full  with  far  more  trying  matters  to 
wish  to  add  to  its  burdens.  I  must  not 
pass  over,  either,  the  unquestionable  and 
dark  fact  that  members  of  Congress  were 
elected  expressly  to  wink  at  such  things. 
This  my  great-grandfather,  who  had 
been  a  stanch  civil  service  reformer,  — 
you  know  what  that  is." 

"  By  a  bare  mention  in  history, — yes." 
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"This  he  did  not  do.  But  do  you 
think  the  trained  founders  of  trusts,  lob- 

ts,  political  organizers,  and  shrewd 
manipulators  of  every  sort,  went  out  of 

-.once  in  1920?  Their  hand  was  in 
at  the  business,  and  a  little  adjustment 
to  new  conditions  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. But  I  am  not  going  to  talk  politics 
to  you.  I  am  only  going  to  talk  of  ine- 
quality. Now  let  us  look  at  the  other 
side. 

"  Over  there  in  that  now  somewhat 
seedy  house  on  the  other  slope,  —  my 

t -grandfather's  first  house, —lived 
Jim  Farrish,  a  drunken  and  worthless 
laborer.  His  first  idea  was  that  the  rev- 
olution had  made  him  a  lord,  and  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  lie  back  and  smoke  and 
drink.  He  was  soon  disabused  of  this 
idea,  for  the  government  was  rigid  on 
the  point  that  every  man  should  work, 
and  public  feeling  was  overwhelmingly 
with  it  there.  Accordingly,  Jim  learned 
after  a  good  many  experiments,  exactly 
what  was  the  least  and  worst  work  with 
which  he  could  get  off  without  actually 
going  to  the  guardhouse.  You  know 
the  law  reads,  —  it  used  to  be  a  favorite 
theme  with  your  grandfather, — that  each 
man  shaM  do  his  best.  But  who  was  to 
say  what  was  the  best  of  such  a  fellow 
as  Jim  was  no  easy  question  for  any  in- 
spector. Who  could  tell  how  much  was 
stupidity,  native  inefficiency,  shiftless- 

.  and  indifference,  and  how  much 
sheer  shirking?  Jim  had  shirked  and 
scamped  work  when  bread  and  butter 
depended  on  it ;  it  was  the  sentiment  of 
the  time  to  believe  that  this  proved  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  disease  of  his  nature, 
which  he  could  not  help.  Very  likely  it 

"  He  soon  learned,  too,  that  the  disci- 
pline was  too  merciful  for  floggings  or 
any  severe  punishments,  and  that  his 
superiors  had  really  no  defense  against 
insolences  and  insubordinations.  He 
could  not  be  dismissed  the  service ;  if  he 
chose  to  go  off  on  a  drunk  and  be  unfit 
for  work  for  days,  his  allowance  went  on 


just  the  same,  and  work  was  ready  for 
him  when  he  wanted  it  again.  Whatever 
compunction  about  the  'old  woman '  and 
babies  had  kept  him  in  bounds  before, 
now  was  at  an  end ;  each  of  them  had  a 
separate  maintenance.  Jim  soon  had  his 
system  down  to  a  fine  point ;  he  drank 
up  the  whole  of  his  allowance  and  lived 
on  Katie  and  the  children.  They  gave  up 
the  fine  house  and  took  a  cheap  one.  He 
had  learned  the  trick  of  private  exchange 
of  services  very  soon,  and  when  the  gov- 
ernment shops  did  not  supply  him  suffi- 
ciently potent  stuff,  he  found  the  illicit 
low  saloons,  where  an  elaborate  system 
of  exchanges  soon  grew  up,  based  on 
such  commodities  as  fighting  cocks,  tick- 
ets to  slogging  matches,  and  all  the 
means  of  the  lower  vices — "  he  glanced 
at  the  girl  and  saw  that  the  phrase  con- 
veyed no  meaning  to  her  mind.  "  In 
these  places  Jim  found  opportunities  to 
keep  himself  provided  with  his  lawless 
indulgences  till  the  end  of  the  year  and 
the  next  credit-card.  Much  that  he 
wanted  was  not  to  be  had  from  the  reg- 
ular government  sources,  but  it  was  eas- 
ily paid  for  by  an  indirect  use  of  his 
card.  Katie  bore  to  him  eleven  chil- 
dren. They  were  not  especially  weakly 
in  health,  but  showed  vicious  inheri- 
tance in  a  sort  of  native  inefficiency, 
and  a  profound  dislike  of  work,  especially 
mental.  They  were  all  sent  to  school 
until  they  were  twenty-one.  While  they 
were  little,  the  mere  physical  power  of 
the  teacher  kept  them  up  to  some  sort  of 
work,  but  after  fifteen  they  became  prac- 
tically unmanageable.  The  subjects  had 
gone  beyond  their  mental  grasp  ;  they 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  were  begin- 
ning, boys  and  girls  alike,  to  be  absorbed 
in  such  pleasures  as  appealed  to  their 
natures  ;  and  they  knew  that  whatever 
they  did,  no  one  could  set  them  at  work 
until  they  were  of  age,  nor  expel  them 
from  the  school.  The  numbers  of  such 
young  people  in  the  schools  had  by  this 
time  led  to  the  establishment  of  many 
technical  classes,  where  they  might  per- 
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haps  be  stimulated  to  an  ambition  that 
could  not  be  touched  by  purely  intellec- 
tual studies ;  and  undoubtedly  many 
were  thus  reached  :  but  these  Farrishes 
simply  laughed,  and  asked  why  they 
should  learn  a  trade,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  bound  to  find  them  work  and 
support  them  in  any  case.  They  came 
to  no  good,  and  at  twenty-one  were  as 
unfit  in  every  way  to  be  of  any  service 
to  the  public  as  possible.  My  ancestor 
kept  a  record  of  their  history  in  his  jour- 
nal, and  a  recent  sociologist  has  used 
this  with  researches  of  his  own  to  trace 
out  the  result  of  the  stock.  There  are 
over  four  hundred  of  them  in  the  same 
generation  that  in  my  case  is  represent- 
ed by  my  single  self ;  and  not  one  has 
ever  received  the  value  of  five  dollars 
by  bequest.  As  a  rule,  they  are  worth- 
less creatures,  though  some  have  shown 
the  effect  of  the  education  offered'  them. 
The  death-rate  has  been  high  among 
them,  but  as  they  have  never  suffered 
want,  not  as  high  as  it  would  have  been 
in  a  similar  stock  in  old  times. 

"  Now  where  is  the  equality,  even  in 
wealth,  between  the  Farrishes  of  my 
generation  and  me  ?  " 

"My  father  and  grandfather  —  "  be- 
gan Juliana,  and  stopped. 

"  Your  father  did  not  live  long  enough 
among  us  to  have  defined  his  ideas,  and 
in  any  event  he  had  never  been  a  busi- 
ness man,  or  a  man  given  to  watching 
social  movements.  I  have  heard  him 
regret  that  himself.  Your  grandfather 
was  a  quiet  physician,  and  like  all  the 
Leetes,  very  incredulous  of  flaws  in  any 
order  or  creed  he  had  given  his  faith  to. 
Irene  here  has  letters  among  her  family 
papers  from  a  Doctor  Leete  of  1888,  in 
which  he  refers  with  indignation  to  the 
charge  that  votes  had  been  bought  by 
his  party,  saying  that  he  believes  that 
to  be  an  almost  unknown  crime  under  a 
free  government,  although  it  may  be 
done  in  England.  Your  text  books  have 
probably  told  you  some  things  about  the 
election  of  1888." 


"Roger,"  said  Irene,  putting  her  fin- 
gers lightly  over  his  lips.  "  You  shall 
not  trouble  the  child  any  longer  with 
your  pessimisms  ?  She  is  a  Leete,  too  — 
don't  try  to  break  her  of  her  cheerful 
beliefs." 

"  She  is  a  brave  girl,  who  wishes  to 
know  the  truth.  She  would  rather  be  a 
meliorist  than  an  optimist — I  know  her," 
said  the  senator ;  and  Juliana  looked  up 
to  his  face,  and  the  praise  comforted 
her  a  little  for  the  dismaying  things  that 
had  gone  before. 

A  few  days  later  she  had  occasion  to 
go  into  Oakland,  and  Roger  Davenport 
was  also  going,  to  see  one  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  so  he  suggested  that  instead 
of  taking  the  rapid  transit  cars,  they 
should  drive  in,  as  it  was  a  clear  and 
beautiful  March  day.  Irene  stood  on 
the  terrace,  and  waved  her  hand  with  her 
sweet,  affectionate  smile  as  they  drove 
away,  —  a  striking  pair,  the  man's  noble 
presence,  and  the  girl's  perfect  figure 
wrapped  in  handsome  furs,  (like  her 
mother,  she  spent  much  on  beautiful 
dress,  —  a  Bartlett,  not  a  Leete  trait ; 
Irene  dressed  plainly,)  making  passers 
turn  and  comment  as  they  saw  them. 
"Senator  Davenport, — a  noticeable 
face.  A  very  hard-working  and  public- 
spirited  man." 

"  Cousin  Roger,"  said  Juliana,  shyly, 
"  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 

"  You  want  to  ask  me,"  said  the  sen- 
ator, quietly,  "how  I  feel,  as  a  matter  of 
ethics,  about  keeping  my  inherited 
wealth." 

"  Cousin  Roger! "  cried  the  girl,  aston- 
ished. 

He  laughed.  "  Our  minds  are  cast  in 
like  mold,  though  there  is  no  common 
blood.  You  are  more  kin  to  me  than  to 
Irene.  —  Well,  let  us  see.  Whom  do  I 
defraud?  No  stone  of  that  house,  no 
stick  of  the  grounds,  represents  anything 
taken  from  any  one.  It  represents  pro- 
duction that  would  not  have  been  with- 
out the  extra  stimulus  my  ancestor  ap- 
plied. It  is  as  clearly  my  inheritance  as 
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that  beautiful  fur  you  are  wearing  is 
yours,  and   its  inheritance  has  set   me 
free  to  use  money  for  other  purposes 
no  more  truly  than  your  inheritance  of 
mother's  furs,  laces,  and  jewels  has 
set  you  free  to  get  that  superfluous  bon- 
;re  going  to  look  for  today." 
!  see,  though  it  is  a  new  thought 
to  me,  that  there  must   be  some   ine- 
quality.   Hut  the  illegal  — or  I  suppose 
.vould  tell  me  to  call  it  extra-legal— 
way  in  which  it  was  got  ? " 

••  You  mean,"  said  Davenport  again, 
with  the  quiet  tone  of  assertion,  not 
.  that  always  surprises  young 
people  when  older  ones  use  it,  divining 
their  transparent  young  thought,  "that 
though  no  one  was  defrauded  at  any  step, 
some  one  was  harmed,  —  the  public,  by 
the  help  he  gave  to  undermine  a  right- 
eous institution.  You  mean,  too,  that 
the  best  people  recognize  their  whole 
service  as  due  the  world,  and  we  have 
no  business  to  stpp  at  barely  what  is  re- 
quired, and  use  the  rest  of  our  powers 
for  our  own  benefit.  And  you  think 
that  one  should  be  loyal  to  a  government 
that  means  well  by  us,  carrying  out  in 
spirit  as  well  as  letter  its  demands." 

••  That  is  it,"  said  Juliana,  relieved  to 
have  her  thought  phrased.  "  Loyal  is 
what  I  meant." 

•  I  understand  you.  But  now,  my  lit- 
tle girl,  let  us  see.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  not  surrender  our  own  reason  to 
any  government.  You  do  not  think  it 
wrong  to  use  our  surplus  of  time  and 
strength  for  our  own  pleasure,  the  pur- 
pose it  is  avowedly  given  for  by  the  na- 
tion :  is  it  any  more  than  a  mere  con- 
ventional habit  to  feel  that  it  may  not 
be  used  for  our  future  pleasure,  or  for 
storing  up  pleasure  for  our  children  ? 
Always,  remember,  by  means  of  the 
honest  creation  of  new  good  for  oth- 
which  the  nation  has  not  provided 
Loyalty  must  not  be  slavishness 
of  thought. 

"  Hut  put  that  one  side  ;  for  myself,  it 
is  only  a  speculation,  —  my  own  time 


is  given,  up  to  my  full  strength,  to  public 
service." 

"  O,  I  know  !"  said  Juliana,  quickly. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  result 
of  my  ancestor's  different  reasoning  ? 
There  is  but  one  thing,  —  keep  it,  or 
give  it  away.  I  might  say  that  perhaps 
some  filial  loyalty  is  due  from  me  to  that 
brave  and  patient  old  man,  who  in  his 
own  toil  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
beauty  and  unusual  pleasure  of  my  sur- 
roundings ;  that  in  surrendering  the 
house,  I  should  surrender  not  merely 
the  wealth,  but  the  traditions  and  mem- 
ories of  generations,  letting  them  go 
where  they  would  have  only  a  commer- 
cial value,  — " 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  girl,  quick  to  catch 
the  sentiment  of  the  situation. 

"  But  put  that  aside,  too.  I  have  been 
over  all  this  ground,  Juliana,"  he  said, 
speaking  to  her  seriously,  as  if  she  had 
a  right  to  be  accounted  to  for  his  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  young  girl  flushed  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  honor.  "  And  this  is 
the  common  sense  of  it.  The  house  is 
not  fit  for  any  public  purposes  ;  the  old 
architect  builded  too  shrewdly  for  that. 
It  is  a  home  to  the  very  heart  of  its  raf- 
ters. And  no  one  can  afford  to  carry  it 
as  a  home,  save  one  to  whom  it  belongs 
in  absolute  property.  I  can  no  more  rid 
myself  of  this  inequality  than  a  man 
could  rid  himself  of  the  inequality  of 
having  been  born, — perhaps  through  un- 
just advantages  held  by  his  ancestors, 
—  with  better  brains  and  temper  than 
others,  except  that  I  could  transfer  it  to 
some  other  single  person.  Much  of  its 
equipment  I  could  strip  and  give  the 
public,  it  is  true,  but  the  public  does  not 
desire  it ;  the  pictures,  and  statues,  and 
plans  that  it  chooses  by  popular  vote,  the 
artists  it  elects  to  the  government  em- 
ploy by  the  same  authority,  are  more  to 
its  taste.  If  the  best  old  standards  of 
art  are  not  preserved  in  private  homes, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  be 
preserved  at  all." 

"  There  were  many  who  did  not  agree 
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with  my  grandfather  in  thinking  that  a 
good  provision,"  murmured  Juliana. 

"  Do  you  acquit  me  now  ? "  he  went 
on,  smiling  down  at  her. 

"  O  Cousin  Roger  !  I  did  not  —  You 
are  very  good  to  explain  to  me  so  patient- 
ly—  If  I  seemed  to  criticize  — 

"  You  did  not,  child.  Your  prompt 
feeling  of  the  ethical  question  in  the 
matter  was  a  pleasure  to  me.  And  do 
you  not  realize  that  it  is  a  question  about 
which  it  is  not  merely  your  right,  but 
your  duty,  to  have  your  mind  clear  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  it  will  all  be  yours 
some  day  ?  .  .  .  Whose  else  ? "  he 
said,  smiling,  as  the  young  girl  looked  at 
him  in  startled  amazement.  "  Who  else 
is  as  near  and  as  dear  to  us  ?  " 


II. 


JULIANA  had  resumed  her  studies  ;  she 
had  always  been  fond  of  them,  and  her 
pleasure  in  them  revived  the  sooner  now 
for  Roger  Davenport's  interest.  Busy 
as  his  life  was,  he  always  found  time  to 
keep  track  of  her  work,  demanding  of 
her  every  night  a  report  of  the  day's  sa- 
lient points.  He  had  always  managed,  in 
his  busy  senatorial  life,  to  keep  more  or 
less  in  touch  with  his  former  scholarly 
occupations  ;  and  to  renew  his  college 
memories  now  through  the  experience  of 
this  beautiful  young  creature,  was  a  keen 
pleasure  to  him.  Juliana,  on  her  side, 
came  to  count  on  the  twilight  hour  when 
the  three  sat  and  talked  over  her  day  as 
one  of  her  precious  possessions.  Some- 
times Irene's  interest  flagged,  when  the 
talk  ceased  to  concern  her  cousin's  imme- 
diate experience,  and  ran  into  general 
topics ;  and  then  she  would  leave  them 
and  write  letters,  or  arrange  her  hus- 
band's papers  for  the  evening's  work ; 
and  at  such  times  Juliana  often  found 
herself  expressing  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  more  freely  than  when  any  one 
besides  Davenport  was  present. 

In  these  talks,  he  rarely  repeated  the 
criticisms  on  the  social  state  that  had 


troubled  Juliana.  Whatever  he  did  say 
of  the  sort  she  thought  over  afterward, 
and  somehow  fitted  into  her  own  faith 
in  the  natural  goodness  of  people  and 
things.  The  intimation  Davenport  had 
made  of  a  traffic  still  existent  in  base 
services,  of  a  nether  world  in  modern 
society,  where  such  people  as  the  Far- 
rishes  lived  by  choice,  had  passed  by  her, 
only  very  vaguely  comprehended.  She 
had  always  known  there  were  hospitals 
and  asylums,  where  wretched  transgres- 
sors were  confined ;  she  classed  the 
Farrishes  now  as  similar  abnormal  cases, 
not  quite  enough  developed  for  the  asy- 
lums. 

And  after  a  little  reflection,  it  became 
to  her  clear  that  even  if  incomes  were 
not  equal,  as  she  had  supposed,  it  really 
did  not  matter  much  :  for  though  some, 
by  the  forethought  of  their  ancestors  or 
the  sacrifice  of  their  own  leisure,  might 
be  richer,  none  were  poorer.  Cousin 
Roger  had  showed  quite  plainly  that  this 
betterment  of  themselves  was  only  the 
correlative  of  betterment  to  others,  by 
extra  service, — there  was  surely  nothing 
selfish  in  that,  nothing  of  the  ancient 
competitive  struggle  to  snatch  away  the 
limited  good  of  the  world  from  each 
other,  but  a  creating  of  two  new  goods. 
And  then  a  still  more  cheerful  thought 
struck  her  :  had  not  much  of  the  ancient 
commercial  system  been  the  same  thing? 
—  an  effort  to  prosper  by  doing  each 
other  good,  not  by  robbing  each  other. 
Why,  people  were  really  working  for 
each  other  all  the  time,  then,  after  all  as 
now !  Then  even  more  truly  than  she 
had  been  taught,  human  nature  had  al- 
ways been  right,  and  life  essentially 
good. 

The  economical  orthodoxy  of  the  time 
was,  in  fact,  not  what  she  cared  for,  but 
its  ethical  optimism  :  so  after  making  all 
her  adjustments  to  save  this,  she  felt  as 
if  she  had,  on  the  whole,  found  a  new 
treasure,  at  but  slight  cost  to  the  old 
one.  She  even  became  up  to  a  certain 
point  a  convert,  and  an  apologist  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  delving  in  Daven- 
l>ort's  books  for  proofs  of  unsuspected 
compensations  in  its  life,  and  virtues  in 
its  humanity,  and  producing  her  discov- 
-  in  arguments  with  theotheryoung 
women  at  college. 

When  she  repeated  these  discussions 
and  conclusions  to  Davenport,  he  some- 
times took  her  seriously,  and  gave  her 
suggestions,  or  directed  her  researches, 
sometimes    listened,    smiled,    and 
ed     Now  and  then  he  took  issue 
with  her. 

••  I  am  glad  to  think,"  she  said  one 
night,  "that  the  past  has  been  happier 
than  I  was  taught  to  believe,  and  people 
never  so  barbarous  as  orators  make  out 
to  heighten  the  contrast  with  today  ; 
but  some  things  make  me  very  thankful 
to  live  now.  Our  professor  referred  us 
to  Storiot  —  " 

-  Did  he?"  said  Davenport.  "That 
old  fellow  had  a  great  run  at  one  time, 
chiefly  because  of  his  tone  of  enthusias- 
tic patriotism.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it 
was  quite  a  note  with  respectable  and 
patriotic  elderly  gentlemen  to  have  him 
in  their  libraries,  and  quote  him  with 
great  reverence.  At  the  time  he  wrote, 
probably  no  more  judicial  estimate  of 
the  nineteenth  century  would  have  been 
accepted  :  many  elderly  people,  who  had 
lived  in  that  century,  resented  its  de- 
scriptions, but  they  were  out  of  court ; 
the  professional  critics  and  teachers 
were  all  under  middle  age,  and  were  car- 
iway  with  the  book.  It  is  effect- 
ively written,  and  has  some  good  chap- 
Hut  he  collected  material  very 
inadequately,  depending  largely  on  news- 
papers and  agitators'  books;  and  he 
had  a  most  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  industrial  system." 

"  The  chapters  we  read  are  the  two 
that  open  the  last  section,  —  « The  Elec- 
tion of  '88  and  its  Consequences,'  and 
Political  Corruption  in  the  Last  Dec- 
ades of  the  Century.'  The  picture  is 
perfectly  sickening.  The  girls  bran- 
dished it  at  me." 


"Yes,"  said  Davenport,  thoughtfully, 
"  there  were  some  appalling  things  in 
the  politics  of  that  date.  In  a  way,  those 
chapters  are  not  unjust,  though  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  causes  is  of  no  value.  Storiot 
is  at  his  best  on  these  political  points, 
because  there  his  favorite  authorities, 
the  newspapers,  are  the  best  sources  of 
information.  But,  Juliana,  you  will  have 
some  bitter  disappointments  if  you  think 
all  that  is  done  away  with.  Recall  what 
you  have  seen  already,  that  private  tran- 
sactions are  not  abolished  by  abolishing 
money,  and  you  will  see  that  if  human 
nature  remains  the  same,  as  you  insist 
that  it  does,  direct  bribery  is  as  practi- 
cable as  ever  in  politics.  Men  may  grow 
rich  in  fast  horses,  and  fine  wines,  and 
luxurious  rooms,  and  whatever  attracts 
the  politician's  cupidity,  as  easily  as  if 
they  used  a  token  in  coin  for  the  trans- 
fer of  these  things.  And  if  it  is  com- 
petition that  creates  all  cruelty,  and 
greed,  and  dishonor,  why  is  not  the  same 
human  nature  to  be  as  easily  degraded 
by  the  competition  for  fame  as  for 
money  ?  I  am  not  sure  but  history  shows 
blacker  deeds  done  for  lust  of  fame  than 
for  lust  of  wealth.  Indeed,  wealth  was 
sought  largely  to  buy  place  and  fame 
with.  And  there  is  the  greatest  facil- 
ity for  intrigue  offered  by  this  system 
of  promotions  passionately  competed  for, 
proceeding  downward  from  officers  elect- 
ed by  constituencies  that  are  constantly 
recruited  from  the  subordinates  of  these 
very  officers,  and  linked  with  the  non- 
electors  by  family  and  local  ties  of  all 
sorts.'' 

Juliana  did  not  follow  this  comment 
with  any  clearness.  The  concrete  story 
of  the  elder  Davenport  and  the  Farrishes 
had  made  its  point,  but  "intrigue  "  meant 
nothing  to  her. 

"  But  fame  is  to  be  had  only  by  doing 
the  most  good,"  she  said,  catching  at  the 
sentence  that  she  did  understand.  "  So- 
it  makes  men  better,  and  is  next  best 
as  a  motive  to  pure  benevolence." 

Davenport  laughed  a  little,  and  as  he 
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passed  her  to  leave  the  room,  brushed 
his  hand  lightly  over  the  curly  tips  of 
her  hair.  "  And  false  benefactors  could 
not  exist,"  he  said.  "  The  public  knows 
unerringly  its  saviours,  and  never  passes 
them  by  in  favor  of  blatant  pretenders. 
No  one  could  have  any  temptation  to 
curry  favor  by  trickery,  or  to  flinch  from 
doing  the  unpopular  right." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence, —  puz- 
zled, indignant,  grieved  on  the  young 
girl's  part,  and  under  cover  of  the  dusk 
the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  as  she  sat 
still  on  a  cushion  at  Mrs.  Davenport's 
feet,  leaning  against  her  knee.  Then 
the  elder  woman  bent  forward  from  the 
divan  where  she  sat  by  the  open  window, 
through  which  came  the  smell  of  new- 
mown  fields  and  the  riotous  roses  of 
May,  and  the  noises  of  birds  nestling 
down  to  sleep,  with  many  last  little  mur- 
murs and  interrogative  calls,  among  the 
burdened  rose  trellises  and  ancient  trees. 
"  Dear,"  she  said  softly,  her  sweet,  mid- 
dle-aged face  close  to  the  beautiful  young 
head,  "  Roger  is  in  a  position  to  know 
and  to  have  to  battle  with  whatever  evil 
still  exists  among  us.  Congress,  you 
know,  has  the  hardest  part  of  all  our 
system,  because  though  it  passes  few 
laws,  it  has  charge  of  inspecting  all  the 
work  of  the  nation,  and  enforcing  good 
work,  and  seeing  that  all  promotions  are 
justly  made,  and  a  great  many  such 
things.  So  sometimes,  when  workmen 
are  lazy  and  shiftless,  or  politicians  are 
tricky,  he  is  pessimistic,  and  takes  low 
views  of  human  nature.  But  I  have  an 
argument  for  the  real  loftiness  of  human 
nature  and  its  fitness  to  be  happy  that 
he  is  the  last  person  to  appreciate. 
Though  there  are  doubtless  some  bad 
people,  and  some  lingering  abuses,  and 
difficulty  in  making  things  quite  perfect, 
my  argument  is  —himself,  Juliana." 

Juliana  turned  around,   rose  to   her 
knees,  and  kissed  her  cousin  gratefully. 

SHE  fell  in  soon  with  some  one  else  to 
whom  Mrs.  Davenport's  argument  was 


conclusive.  This  was  a  frank  and  ardent 
young  man  in  his  early  thirties,  an  ed- 
itor by  profession,  and  devoted  to  Dav- 
enport as  a  political  leader.  He  told 
Juliana  a  good  deal  of  Davenport's  pub- 
lic life,  and  called  him  "incorruptible" 
and  "public-spirited,"  in  a  way  that 
rather  surprised  her,  instead  of  taking 
such  qualities  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
assured  her  that  to  many  men  who 
doubted  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
organization,  and  felt  that  it  was  break- 
ing down  in  its  vital  point,  the  regulat- 
ing and  inspecting  omnipotence  of  Con- 
gress, Davenport  was  the  reassuring 
thought ;  his  character  and  record  held 
young  men  to  an  ideal  of  human  nature 
that  might  otherwise  have  crumbled. 

"Between  you  and  me,"  said  Dick 
Gerry,  "a  fellow  that  is  in  newspaper 
and  political  work  sees  lots  of  things 
that  make  him  shaky  sometimes  ;  but  I 
pin  to  Davenport.  If  he  were  to  go 
back  on  people's  faith,  I  guess  there  'd 
be  a  pretty  widespread  smash-up  of  con- 
fidence in  human-nature  stock,"  —  a 
phrase  that  was  making  its  way  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  private  com- 
mercial transactions  then  becoming  re- 
systematized. 

Gerry's  wife  was  some  years  older  than 
himself.  She  was  an  old  neighbor  of 
the  Davenport  family,  and  had  still  a 
pretty  cottage  close  to  them.  She  had 
just  returned  from  a  long  sojourn  in 
Washington,  and  had  brought  her  hus- 
band from  his  rooms  in  the  city  to  the 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  Contra  Costa 
hills  ;  hitherto  Juliana  had  seen  little  of 
him. 

Davenport  frowned  when  he  heard 
they  were  coming  to  the  cottage. 

"  Roger  does  not  like  Sybil,"  said 
Irene  to  Juliana  privately.  "  I  do  not 
know  why, — for  some  reason  earlier  than 
my  acquaintance  with  him.  But  I  al- 
ways feel  sorry  for  her.  She  is  discon- 
tented with  her  husband  ;  and  though 
Mr.  Gerry  is  so  good  and  bright,  there 
is  something  unusual  about  Sybil,  you 
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know,  that  seems  to  make  them  mis- 
mat  r 

*  Discontented  with  —  I  do  not  under- 
stand," said  the  girl,  growing  a  little 

• '  '• ; ' ' 
"  Do  not  understand  what,  dear  ? " 

"  In  old  times,"  said  Juliana,  slowly, 
"  women  used  to  have  to  marry  people 
they  ilid  not  like,  and  so  there  must  have 
been  horrible  unhappiness.  But  now— I 
do  not  understand.  What  could  make 
her  marry  some  one  she  did  not  —  did 
not  care  for  ? " 

••  We  cannot  judge,  my  dear.  We  do 
not  know  what  motives  guide  other  peo- 
ple. She  might  marry  some  one  and 
become  discontented  with  him  after- 
ward." 

"  I  do  not  understand  at  all,"  said  the 
girl,  turning  and  walking  slowly  away. 
Irene  looked  after  her,  smiling  and  sigh- 
ing a  little.  Not  for  worlds  would  the 
gentle  wife  have  told  any  human  being 
her  own  conjecture  why  Sybil  was  dis- 
contented with  her  good  husband.  Sup- 
pose she  had  been  Roger's  neighbor,  and 
after  all  he  had  gone  across  the  continent 
and  married  some  one  else  ? 

Juliana  went  to  her  room,  and  letting 
her  >Eschylus  lie  open  on  the  table  be- 
fore her,  thought  for  a  long  time,  in  the 
strange,  white  confusion  of  a  young 
maid's  mind.  When  people  married,  it 
because  some  feeling  had  fallen  be- 
tween them, —  something  very  holy,  and 
great,  and  unchangeable,— that  set  them 
forever  apart  to  each  other.  She  could 
not,  of  course,  know  what  its  nature  was, 
and  it  was  not  meet  for  her  to  try  to 
imagine ;  but  it  was  a  bond  that  once 
joined  could  never  be  broken.  How 
was  it  then  with  this  poor  Sybil  Gerry  ? 
she  for  some  mysterious  reason 
married  without  that  feeling  that  could 
r  be  broken  ?  Or  was  there  some 
thin:;  abnormal  in  her,  which  had  al- 
lowed her  to  change  after  marriage  ? 
She  thought  of  her,—  the  woman  who 
was  discontented  with  her  husband, 
-with  a  mixture  of  fascination  and 


horror.  Her  cousin  Roger  knew  all 
about  it,  and  did  not  like  her.  Yet  Ju- 
liana could  see  a  liking  struggling  with 
dislike  in  Davenport's  behavior  to  their 
neighbor,  and  she  herself  felt  toward  her 
a  mixture  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

Sybil  was  in  the  house  a  great  deal, 
coming  in  familiarly  at  all  hours.  She 
was  a  beautiful  creature,  and  however 
one  felt  away  from  her,  every  one  suc- 
cumbed to  her  in  her  actual  presence. 
There  was  an  undernote  of  a  soft  mel- 
ancholy in  her,  dashed  with  a  sort  of 
wicked  recklessness.  Gerry  idolized 
her,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  think 
that  he  perceived  in  her  the  discon- 
tent with  him  that  others  saw.  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  less  pleased 
with  her  for  the  little  distance  at  which 
she  kept  him  ;  possibly  it  increased  his 
sense  that  she  was  a  superior  being.  She 
was  not  especially  clever,  and  had  not 
much  conversation,  though  many  men 
talked  their  best  to  her.  But  every  one 
felt  the  unusualness  in  her  that  Irene 
spoke  of.  It  did  not  seem  so  much  to 
consist  in  her  beauty  as  to  be  expressed 
by  her  beauty, — her  low,  broad  fore- 
head under  a  cloud  of  dusky  hair,  her 
sweet,  full,  mocking  lips,  eyes  of  latent 
passion,  and  profile  like  a  cameo.  When 
she  spoke,  her  voice  had  a  cadence  that 
haunted  people  after  she  was  still. 

While  the  Gerrys  were  at  the  cottage 
the  home  life  of  the  three  in  the  Daven- 
port house  was  broken  up.  The  first 
evening,  as  they  sat  in  the  warm  twi- 
light, there  had  been  a  soft  movement 
at  the  doorway,  and  a  graceful  shadow, 
pausing  a  moment,  had  come  swiftly  in 
almost  before  Irene  could  start  up  ex- 
claiming, "Sibyl  !  " 

"  No,  do  not  touch  the  light,"  said  the 
soft,  haunting  voice.  "  Keep  your  easy- 
chair,  Roger  ;  I  will  sit  down  here  by  the 
little  cousin, — it  is  the  little  cousin,  of 
course.  Now,  go  on  just  as  you  were 
talking,  and  let  me  sit  and  listen." 

After  that  Davenport  dropped  out  of 
the  habit  of  sitting  with  the  women  at 
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twilight.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
'  vacation  season  in  July,  however,  the 
Gerrys  went  away,  and  Juliana's  life 
seemed  natural  again.  For  about  a  week 
Davenport  remained  abstracted  and  cold, 
then  suddenly  shook  it  off,  and  said  to 
her  that  he  felt  as  if  an  evil  spell  had 
been  taken  from  the  house  now  that  that 
woman  was  gone. 

One  night  Juliana  came  down  from 
her  room,  where  she  had  been  writing 
letters,  to  put  them  into  the  box  for  the 
early  mail,  and  going  into  Irene's  little 
sitting  room,  found  that  Irene  had  gone 
to  bed,  but  Davenport  was  still  at  work 
in  the  library  adjoining.  He  came  in  to 
her  when  he  heard  her  step,  and  reproved 
her  for  sitting  up  so  late  ;  then  took  her 
letters  and  put  them  into  the  box  in  the 
library  for  her,  and  came  back.  Mean- 
while she  sat  down  by  the  table  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  a  new  magazine  there, 
and  he  lingered  talking  with  her. 

"There  is  an  article  here,  Cousin 
Roger, — 'Individual  Happiness,  Ancient 
and  Modern/  "  she  said  ;  "and it  begins, 
'  We  may  lay  it  down  as  an  accepted 
premise  that  human  nature  is  the  same 
in  all  times  ;  and  all  apparent  modifica- 
tions come  from  differences  in  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  it.' " 

"  If  he  had  said  that  real  —  not  appar- 
ent —  modifications  come  from  condi- 
tions, I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have 
quarreled  with  him,"  said  Davenport, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  "  But  it 
is  the  fallacy  of  all  our  popular  preaching 
and  poetry  to  utterly  ignore  the  extent 
to  which  human  nature  makes  its  own 
conditions.  If  there  was  badness  and 
suffering  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
was  because  human  beings  made  it  for 
themselves  out  of  their  own  natures  ;  and 
with  those  same  natures,  they  would 
wrest  any  system  to  nearly  as  much  evil. 
—  Give  up  the  dream,  child,  —  our  age 
has  dreamed  as  other  ages  have  dreamed, 
and  it  must  awake  as  other  ages  have 
awakened.  Wherever  we  have  planned 
to  re-make  human  nature,  as  by  our 


educational  systems,  we  have  gained 
ground  ;  wherever  we  have  tried  to  do 
new  things  with  an  old  human  nature, 
we  have  got  only  hollow  shams.  You 
were  taught  to  attribute  all  old  evils  to 
financial  maladjustments.  It  was  not 
the  financial  question  that  made  human 
nature, — it  was  human  nature  that  made 
the  financial  question.  But  put  that 
aside, — I  will  not  talk  economics  to  you  ; 
I  will  not  ask  you  how  long  this  equal 
government  allowance  is  to  be  poured 
out  to  a  populace  recklessly  increasing 
in  its  most  stupid  and  least  productive 
classes,  and  overcrowding  the  depart- 
ments of  unskilled  labor  beyond  any  use 
the  nation  can  put  them  to  ;  I  will  not 
ask  you  a  dozen  more  questions  such  as 
are  breaking  Congress  down  now.  But 
suppose  all  financial  questions  were  set- 
tled. Do  you  think  that  would  do  away 
with  all  sorrow  and  all  sin  ?  Do  you 
fancy,  white  spirit,  that  there  is  no  sin 
but  for  money,  no  sorrow  but  poverty  ? 
Why,  it  is  one  of  the  least  of  sorrows  ! " 
He  turned  and  walked  back  from  the 
farther  side  of  the  room  toward  her.  He 
had  touched  the  key,  and  set  a  soft,  wild 
melody  to  playing,  — some  folk-song,  — 
which  crept  through  the  talk  without 
interrupting  it. 

"  Suppose,"  he  said,  "that  this  world 
in  this  twenty-first  century  were  exactly 
as  your  father  and  mother  believed  i  t. 
Would  that  mean  happiness  ?  What  of 
lovers,  for  instance,  who  see  love  going 
from  them  to  some  one  else, — or  do  you 
think  that  our  economics  has  found  some 
adjustment  by  which  love  shall  never 
miss  its  mark?  What  are  the  luxury, 
the  ease,  the  freedom,  of  the  modern 
ideal  to  such  a  broken  heart  ?  What  are 
they  worth  to  us  two,  —  you  and  I  ? 
Would  we  keep  them  one  moment  if  we 
could  change  them  for  a  humble  and 
anxious  place  in  some  old  century  where 
we  two,  in  danger  and  pain,  in  good  and 
evil,  might  belong  to  each  other?  " 

The  wild  music  went  softly  crying  and 
calling  in  the  silence  of  the  room.  They 
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looked  at  each  other  across  the  little 
space  that  separated  them,— the  man  pale 
and  reckless,  the  girl  startled,  appalled, 
•he  world  reel,  and  the  solid 
ground  sink  and  dissolve  under  her  feet, 
and  yet  suddenly  filled  and  shaken  with 
an  awful  joy.    All  in  a  moment,  out  of 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  mellow  little 
room,  lit    more  by  the  great  harvest 
moon  outside  than  by  the  low  light  with- 
•tit  of  the  security  of  simple  and 
frank  affection,  it  had  descended  upon 
them.  Whether  the  man  had  known  it  be- 
nr  whether  for  both  it  sprang  into 
being  in  the  moment  of  speaking  it.there 
it  was,  never  to  be  reckoned  without 
again  in  the  life  of  either  one.     Even 
to  the  girl,  who  had  tried  a  few  weeks 
before,    in     that    white    confusion    of 
thoughts,  to  understand  how  a  woman 
could  be  discontented  with  her  husband, 
it  had  become  in  a  breath  the  one  reason- 
able thing,  the  one  thing  to  be  under- 
stood in  all  the  universe,  that  she  and 
r  Davenport  should  love  each  other, 
lie  stood  still.  With  the  luring  music 
and  theunmanningmoonlightabout  him, 
perhaps  nothing  in  the   world  would 
have  kept  him  from  crossing  the  little 
space,  and  drawing  her  from  her  seat 
to  his  arms,  except  the  absolute  trust  in 
her  eyes  that  he  would  not  do  it.     Con- 
ng,  adoring,  they   none    the  less 
looked  to  him  with  simple  confidence  to 
know  what  to  do  with  this  sweet  and 
terrible  thing  that   had   befallen.     As 
the  music  whispered    itself  away,    he 
turned,  shook  his  manhood  free  now  the 
evil  was  done,  and  crossed  the  room  to 
shut  away  the  new  chords  just  begin- 
When  he  came  back,  Juliana  had 
:i  white,  and  the  long,  long  anguish 
hegun  in  her  eyes.     As  they  met 
he  whispered  helplessly,  "  Irene  !  " 
He  looked  away  from  her.  "  Go  to  bed, 
now,  my  child,"  he  said  gently  ;  and  she 
me!  moved  toward  the  door  without 
rd :    yet  as<  she  passed  him,  she 
i  up  to  his  face  again,  and  then 
he  bent  and  kissed  her,  and  let  her  go 


"  Irene  !  "  Before  the  gray  of  the 
early  August  dawn  cleared  to  the  girl's 
sleepless  eyes  the  beautiful  century-old 
coloring  and  laurel  wainscots  of  her 
room,  and  the  dark  tree-tops  on  the  sky 
outside,  this  had  become  the  burden  of 
her  tossing,  wretched,  guiltily  happy 
thoughts.  Not  for  one  moment  did  it 
enter  her  mind  to  think  that  there  was 
any  other  way  than  that  they  both  should 
guard  as  faithfully  as  possible  what  was 
left  to  his  sweet  wife.  "  O,  poor  Irene ! " 
she  cried  to  herself,  "  O,  poor  Irene  !  " 
with  a  growing  passion  of  pity  and 
sense  of  her  cousin's  wrong,  that  almost 
drowned  the  other,  dearer  name  out  of 
her  consciousness.  Through  the  wild 
sobbing  and  crying  of  her  young,  undis- 
ciplined pain  and  excitement,  pierced 
swift  pangs  of  joy  and  tenderness;  and 
"  O,  I  know  by  this,"  she  cried  in  brok- 
en moans  and  murmurs  as  she  buried 
her  face  in  the  pillows,  "  I  know  by  this 
how  Irene  cares,  and  what  I  have  taken 
from  her  ! " 

She  clung  to  her  cousin  in  the  days 
that  followed,  and  for  a  time  Roger  Dav- 
enport let  her.  But  one  day  he  inter- 
cepted her  under  the  great  walnut  trees, 
and  made  her  sit  down  with  him  on  an 
old  stone  seat  that  was  there. 

"Juliana,"  he  said,  almost  sternly,  "it 
is  nonsense  for  us  to  fight  fate.  You 
believe  God  meant  happiness  for  human 
beings.  If  he  meant  you  and  me  to 
stand  apart,  what  becomes  of  your 
creed?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  dismay :  she  had 
not  doubted  that  he  would  be  stronger 
and  juster  than  she.  "And  did  he  not 
mean  happiness  to  Irene?"  she  said. 
"And  she  is  the  only  one  who  has  a  right, 
—  not  I  nor  you." 

"  Right  !  "  said  Davenport.  "  Who 
talks  of  rights  and  duties  nowadays  ? 
What  preacher  or  what  teacher  ever 
told  you  and  me,  as  they  told  our  ances- 
tors, that  life  meant  not  happiness,  but 
pitiless,  self -slaying  duty  ?  Why,  we 
have  even  put  a  stop  to  parents'  think- 
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ing,  and  planning,  and  denying  them- 
selves for  their  children  :  tender-hearted 
society  cannot  bear  that  any  one  should 
have  to  suffer  that  much  sternness  in 
life.  Whatever  ability  to  put  away  pres- 
ent desire  the  ages  had  disciplined  into 
us  we  threw  away.  Who  ever  taught 
you  and  me  that  the  human  nature  in 
us  was  to  be  feared  ?  No,  human  na- 
ture was  an  innocent,  maligned  thing, 
that  need  be  no  trouble  to  anybody,  if 
only  government  would  keep  the  harm- 
less creature  fed  and  amused  !  Ancient 
ways  linger  long  in  a  woman's  veins, 
and  the  impulse  to  '  bear  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier '  may  be  in  yours  still.  I, 
lifelong  skeptic  of  our  easy  faith,  am 
yet  bred  in  its  school.  To  give  time  and 
strength  to  public  service,  — that 'is  an 
easy  virtue  ;  men  have  always  done  it, 
good  men  and  bad.  But  wait  till  the  life 
and  death  clinchcomes  between  duty  and 
desire,  and  see  what  human  nature  is." 

Juliana  was  still  a  moment  after  his 
deep,  resolute  voice  ceased.  "  I  do  not 
understand  all  that,"  she  said.  "  I  see 
as  well  as  you  do  that  it  has  all  been  a 
dream  to  think  human  nature  safe,  and 
life  easy.  I  do  not  know  if  God  means 
life  to  be  so  terrible,  and  us  to  be  so 
weak,  —  I  do  not  know  any  longer  if 
there  is  God  at  all,  or  if  he  cares.  I  do 
not  know  if  there  is  right  or  wrong,  or  if 
love  is  not  more  than  they.  I  am  not 
standing  for  right,  nor  duty,  nor  honor ; 
I  am  standing  for  Irene.  I  know  that  if 
I  were  Irene,  it  would  be  cruel  wrong  to 
me  that  this  should  pass  between  you 
and  another  woman." 

She  said  it  gently,  tremulously;  she 
looked  up  as  if  she  deprecated  his  dis- 
pleasure. He  thought  he  held  her  will 
in  his  hand.  He  spoke  low,  and  with  the 
full  power  of  a  man's  tenderness  over 
the  woman  that  loves  him. 

"  Your  love  for  Irene  is  a  dam  of  straw 
to  your  love  for  me.  Sweet  soul,  we  are 
helpless  in  the  clutch  of  a  mightier  force 
than  our  complacent  century  has  any 
weapon  against.  We  belong  to  each 


other :  that  is  reality,  that  is  truth,  and 
nature ;  and  no  fiction,  however  well 
meant,  can  stand  against  it.  Our  lives 
will  be  one  long  falsehood  till  we  sur- 
render to  it."  He  put  out  his  hand  and 
took  hers,  as  it  lay  on  the  stone  seat  be- 
tween them,  in  a  soft  and  firm  clasp,  as 
if  he  quietly  possessed  himself  of  her 
forever. 

The  girl  grew  white.  She  had  no 
thought  of  answering  but  one  thing,  — 
there  was  no  struggle  in  her  mind  as  to 
that.  The  thing  that  whitened  her  very 
lips,  the  thing  that  seemed  to  her  be- 
yond mortal  power  to  do,  was  not  to  put 
away  all  the  future,  but  to  draw  her  hand 
that  moment  from  the  clasp  to  which  ev- 
ery atom  in  her  responded.  She  sprang 
up  from  the  seat  and  freed  herself. 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  she  said. 
"  I  know  the  truth  you  speak  of,  — but 
there  is  another  truth.  I  know  my  love 
for  Irene  is  a  shadow, —  a  forgotten  old 
song, —  to  my  love  for  you.  It  is  strange 
you  do  not  see  that  every  word  you  say 
to  make  me  realize  how  I  love  you  ar- 
gues against  itself  !  By  every  longing  of 
mine  for  you,  I  know  hers  ;  by  the  im- 
possibility to  me  of  giving  you  up,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  me  to  take  you 
from  her.  Don't  you  see  ? — O,  cannot  a 
man  see  ? — that  I  cannot  do  this  to  her  ? 
that  everything  that  draws  me  to  you 
pushes  me  away  at  the  same  time  just  as 
hard." 

No,  he  did  not  see ;  but  he  knew  he 
had  not  reached  her.  A  few  days  later 
he  told  the  two  women  that  he  was  going 
on  to  Washington  with  the  Gerrys. 

Sibyl  Gerry  came  out  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  the  Davenports  before  she 
left  the  coast.  To  Juliana's  eyes,  cleared 
to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  there 
was  no  doubt  now  whither  Sibyl's  rest- 
lessness tended, —  and  her  first  jealousy 
ached  in  her  breast  as  she  watched 
Davenport,  apparently  in  a  sort  of  reck- 
lessness, no  longer  shunning  what  he 
had  called  the  "evil  spell,"  but  letting 
Sibyl  seek  him  as  she  would. 
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Sibyl  herself  was  intent,  quietly  eager 
and  resolute.  She  was  more  heedless  of 
Juliana's  presence  now  when  she  said 
daring  things  ;  perhaps  she  had  quickly 
i  about  all  there  was  to  know, 
these  things  better  in  France," 
-.lid  once,  on  some  slight  apropos,  in 
her  musical,  dangerous  voice.  "  There 
they  are  not  such  fools  as  to  think  that 
when  they  have  arranged  to  make  every- 
body comfortable,  with  soup-pot  and 
parlor  chairs,  they  have  made  everybody 
happy.  A  nation  of  Philistines  !  There, 
from  the  time  the  Nationalist  state  was 
>lished,  love  had  its  rights,  without 
having  to  hide  and  hang  its  head  ;  as 
long  as  people  love,  they  are  husband  and 
wife  ;  when  one  changes,  he  is  free.  '  M. 
Maire,  I  wish  to  wed ' ;  and  he  weds  you. 
•  M.  Maire,  I  wish  to  unwed,' — he  un- 
weds  you.  It  is  no  one's  business  why 
you  wish  it." 

"  And  the  one  that  is  deserted,"  said 
Juliana, — "is  her  happiness  secured,  too, 
by  that  method?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Sibyl,  looking  at  her 
with  a  smile  that  stirred  a  swift  repul- 
sion in  her,  "  if  we  cannot  hold  love,  let 
us  lose  it.  Let  the  best  one  win." 

Just  before  he  went  Roger  Davenport 
tried  once  more  to  plead  with  Juliana, 
but  she  had  not  changed.  "  I  am  on 
Irene's  side,"  she  said.  "  I  will  not  hear 
things  I  would  not  have  her  know."  He 
said  a  good  deal,  however,  and  much  of 
it  was  enigmatical  to  her.  Later,  it  was 
all  clear. 

That  was  the  last  day  of  the  year.  His 
absence  had  extended  on  and  on  through 
the  fall  and  winter.  Irene  was  a  little 
worried  about  him.  She  said  things 
must  be  unusually  trying  at  Washing- 
ton, for  his  letters  and  brief  telephone 
chats  were  forced  and  unnatural.  Gerry 
had  come  back  to  San  Francisco,  but  his 
wife  was  spending  the  winter  again  in 
\\  ashington.  There  were  always  whis- 
pers of  some  sort  about  Mrs.  Gerry, 
wherever  she  stayed  long,  but  these  did 
not  reach  the  quiet  women  at  Davenport 


House.  And  so  the  end  of  the  year 
came  on, —  not  in  a  sweeping  storm  this 
time,  but  in  a  transcendent  winter  sun- 
shine, and  a  mild,  "  star-clear  "  evening, 
as  the  Germans  say.  Juliana  came  home 
late  from  an  "  old  year  out  "  party,  where 
she  had  dragged  herself  sadly  enough  ; 
for  love,  and  loneliness,  and  remorse 
preyed  no  less  on  her  sore  young  heart 
for  the  months  that  had  passed.  She 
went  to  her  room,  and  saw  on  the  table, 
laid  there  by  Irene  as  a  pleasant  New 
Year  surprise,  a  letter  from  Washington. 

He  had  hardly  ever  written  to  her 
directly,  and  she  permitted  herself  to 
bend  her  head  and  touch  the  writing 
with  her  lips  before  she  read.  But  after 
she  read,  she  started  up  from  the  chair, 
with*  a  face  that  grew  haggard,  for  all 
her  fresh  young  beauty.  O,  foolish 
child,  that  she  had  imagined  she  knew 
what  life's  torture  chambers  were  !  O, 
foolish  child,  that  she  had  thought  her 
feet  had  already  broken  through  the 
thin  bridge  on  which  life  walked  over 
hidden  fire ! 

It  was  no  consecutive  letter, —  only  a 
few  incoherent  sentences.  "  The  papers 
will  tell  you,  —  there  is  nothing  for  me 
to  say, —  only  one  word  : — Sweet,  I  love 
you,  —  not  her.  If  I  had  not  loved  you 
and  lost  you,  I  should  have  kept  away 
from  her  wicked  spell,  —  I  told  you  so 
before  I  came  away.  I  have  been  under 
it  before, — but  she  was  young  then,  and 
had  other  plans,  and  did  not  care  to  hold 
me.  Forget  me,  child,  —  and  comfort 
Irene,  if  you  can." 

She  had  bought  a  paper  as  she  came, 
a  midnight  edition.  She  tore  it  open  with 
shaking  hands,  —  not  Gerry's  paper,— 
Gerry  would  never  print  another  paper. 
She  caught  dizzily  fragments  of  what 
she  had  hoped  against  hope  not  to  see : 
" — to  France,  with  the  well-known 
beauty,  Mrs.  Gerry —  ",  "  —  a  man  very 
widely  trusted — ",  " — disastrous  stimu- 
lus to  a  growing  reaction  against  not 
only  the  ethical  standards  of  our  time, 
but  against  all  such  standards  —  " 
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She  dropped  the  paper.  Her  brain 
cleared  from  the  horrible  stunned  mo- 
ment to  the  more  horrible  realization. 
How  should  she  tell  Irene  ?  How  should 
she  bear  it  herself?  And  under  and 
over  all,  a  torture  of  mad  jealousy  and 
hate,  a  horror  of  doubt  of  everything 
human  or  superhuman.  She  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  shivering  and 
looking  blindly  about  her  as  if  for  some 
respite  or  refuge  from  this  utter  disas- 
ter, utter  pain.  "  God  ?  "  She  laughed. 


"  He  thinks,  like  her,  '  Let  the  best  one 
win.'  She  is  more  after  his  heart  than 
Irene  and  I,  —  hers  is  the  side  God  is 
on."  She  turned  and  threw  herself  with 
a  broken  cry  across  her  bed.  "  Yet,  in 
all  the  world's  long,  long,  unended  ag- 
ony that  may  come  my  way,  whether  it 
is  God's  side  or  not, — whether  he  pities 
or  laughs  at  the  victims, — God  keep  me 
on  the  side  of  the  betrayed,  not  the  be- 
trayers! keep  me  with  the  tortured,  not 
the  torturers  !  " 

Pauline  Cars  fen  C^lrtis. 
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under  the 

name  of  Nationalism.  It  is  scarcely 
more  than  two  years  since  "  Looking 
Backward"  was  published.  Yet  today 
there  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  not  one  or  more  clubs  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  nationalist  ideas. 
The  movement  in  California  dates 
from  the  formation  of  a  reading  circle 
in  Oakland  in  the  early  part  of  last  year. 
This  circle  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussion  among  the  members, 
rather  with  any  idea  of  spreading  the 
faith.  Similar  clubs  were  formed  in  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco, 


in  the  order  named,  each  succeeding  the 
other  quite  closely. 

The  organization  of  the  second  club 
in  San  .Francisco  a  few. months  later  be- 
gan the  second  stage  of  the  movement 
in  this  State.  This  club  was  established 
by  a  number  of  socialists  who  had  long 
labored  for  the  spread  of  their  ideas,  and 
saw  in  the  nationalist  movement  a  gold- 
en opportunity. 

The  object  of  the  organization  was  to 
gain  converts,  and  this  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  other  clubs,  and  also  to  a 
change  in  the  character  of  those  already 
established. 

The  spread  of  the  movement  from  this 
point  has  been  rapid.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  original  club  has  become  the  Pacific, 
the  second  adopted  the  name  of  the  Cen- 
tral, and  two  others  have  been  formed, 
while  the  Ocean  View  Club  may  also  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  city.  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  movement  has  shown 
the  greatest  strength,  and  there  are  now 
seven  clubs  there  working  in  harmony, 
and  very  enthusiastic.  San  Jose"  has 
two  clubs,  and  the  others  are  distributed 
through  about  fifty  cities  and  towns. 
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There  are  fifty  clubs  throughout  the 
-.according  to  the  last  number  of 
the  Weekly  Nationalist  at  hand,  and  I 
am  informed  that  twelve  clubs  have  been 
organized  since  the  list  was  published. 

The  membership  of  these  clubs  differs 
much.  The  Central  Club  of  San 
icisco  claims  about  eight  hundred 
members ;  the  California  Club  claims  five 
hundred.  These  figures,  however,  in- 
clude all  who  have  signed  the  roll, wheth- 
er in  active  membership  now  or  not.  A 
^timate  would  give  about  one  thous- 
and members  to  the  different  clubs  in 
this  city,  and  about  as  many  more  for 
the  Los  Angeles  clubs.  Oakland  has 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  San  Diego 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
other  clubs  range  from  fifty  down  to 
about  ten  or  fifteen  members.  It  is 
probable  that  the  clubs  in  the  State  have 
between  3,000 and  3,500  members. 

The  extreme  rapidity  of  growth  has 
been  largely  the  result  of  the  method  of 
organization  adopted.  Organizers  are 
sent  out  through  the  State,  who  address 
meetings  and  establish  clubs  wherever 
they  go.  The  result  has  been  a  rapid, 
but  in  some  cases  not  a  healthy  growth. 
The  majority  of  the  clubs  are  in  small 
towns,  and  the  membership  is  somewhat 
mixed.  A  country  club  that  came 
under  my  observation  is  composed  of 
the  sons  of  Irish  laborers,  youths  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
who  have  since  leaving  school  avoid- 
ed working  with  a  persistence  that 
amounts  almost  to  genius.  Whether 
this  is  an  exception  or  a  typical  instance 
of  the  small  country  club  I  cannot  say. 
It  is  certain  that  the  clubs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  no  such  membership,  and  the 
clubs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
are  probably  composed  mostly  of  eastern 
immigrants  of  the  middle  class. 

The  distribution  of  the  clubs  is  signi- 
ficant. Of  the  list  of  fifty-one  before 
me,  thirty  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
,  and  twenty-one  are  around  San 
Francisco,  the  most  northerly  being  at 


Healdsburg.  Some  of  the  clubs  are  in 
the  larger  cities,  but  the  majority  are  in 
small  towns,  many  being  places  almost 
unknown,  save  in  their  immediate  local- 
ity. The  list  includes  such  places  as 
Fullerton,  Encinitas,  Long  Beach,  Sum- 
merland,  Buena  Park,  West  Park,  and 
Clearwater.  Most  of  these  small  places 
are  settlements  of  eastern  immigrants. 
Alist  published  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
shows  four  clubs  that  have  since  been 
dropped,  three  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  and  one  in  the  south.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  growth  has  been 
more  rapid  than  healthy. 

The  class  of  the  people  from  which 
the  strength  of  the  nationalist  movement 
has  been  drawn  is  its  most  striking  feat- 
ure. Socialistic  movements  heretofore 
have  found  their  supporters  among  the 
manual  laborers  and  the  professional 
agitators,  but  the  strength  of  this  move- 
ment is  among  the  middle  classes.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  people  connected 
with  literature  and  the  professions.  Prac- 
tical business  men  have  been  but  little 
influenced,  perhaps,  because  they  have 
had  little  time  to  think  of  philanthropy. 
But  among  the  people  who  dabble  in  lit- 
erature nationalism  finds  its  most  ar- 
dent supporters. 

Among  the  socialists,  particularly  the 
Germans,  the  movement  has  been  taken 
up  with  active  interest.  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  each  have  active  Ger- 
man nationalist  clubs,  and  socialists  of 
all  shades  have  joined  in  the  movement. 
In  fact,  as  one  of  the  leaders  remarked, 
"Nationalism  has  put  a  silk  hat  on  so. 
cialism."  Socialists  find  no  difficulty  in 
standing  on  the  nationalist  platform, 
while  many  who  fear  the  name  socialism 
find  no  difficulty  in  being  active  nation- 
alists. In  fact,  a  large  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  movement  is  the  liberal- 
ity of  its  platform.  All  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  sphere  of  government 
should  be  extended,  be  the  extension 
great  or  little,  may  become  members. 
The  president  of  one  club  in  San  Fran- 
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eisco  believes  that  the  government 
should  own  railways  and  telegraphs  ; 
the  president  of  another  believes  in  the 
complete  nationalization  of  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movement 
does  not  attract  "labor" — the  workmen 
who  form  the  labor  organizations. 

The  trades  unions  have  always  op- 
posed socialists,  and  have  considered 
their  efforts  opposed  to  the  true  inter- 
ests of  labor.  The  aim  of  organized  labor 
is  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  profits 
of  industry,  and  ultimately,  by  co-opera- 
tion to  gain  the  profits  of  capital  in  ad- 
dition to  their  wages.  Of  government 
interference  they  want  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, claiming  that  they  have  suffered 
more  than  they  have  gained  from  it. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  nationalism  in  California  has 
been  the  convention  and  the  dispute  that 
occurred  there.  The  convention  opened 
at  San  Francisco  on  April  8th.  The 
dispute  arose  during  the  discussion  of  a 
plan  of  state  organization.  The  commit- 
tee plan  provided  for  a  committee  of  cor- 
respondence consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers of  each  congressional  district.  Any 
club,  or  any  twenty  members  of  the 
party  might  submit  any  question  to  the 
committee  whose  duty  it  would  then  be 
to  refer  it  to  each  of  the  clubs.  The 
secretaries  of  the  clubs  report  the  vote 
to  the  committee,  and  the  committee 
announces  the  result  as  obtained  by  the 
popular  vote  without  reference  to  the 
division  of  the  clubs.  Mr.  Thomas  V. 
Cator  proposed  an  amendment  providing 
for  a  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
nominating  the  incumbent.  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  and  Mr.  Cator  with- 
drew taking  with  him  those  who  sided 
with  him.  The  majority  delegates  re- 
mained in  the  convention,  and  their 
action  has  been  endorsed  by  their  clubs. 

The  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  strug- 
gle were  members  of  the  Central  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  animus  seems 
to  have  been  personal  ambition  on  both 
sides.  The  bolters  had  been  members 


of  the  California  as  well  as  the  Central 
Club,  and  since  the  convention  the  two 
clubs  have  shown  a  spirit  of  rivalry  that 
has  done  little  to  help  either  of  them. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  establish 
a  federation  among  the  clubs  of  this  city 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  organiza- 
tion, but  jealousy  seems  to  have  pre- 
vented its  consummation. 

The  Nationalist  press  in  this  State 
consists  of  four  papers.  The  Pacific 
Union,  a  weekly,  was  established  in  Jan- 
uary of  last  year  as  a  labor  reform  paper, 
and  adopted  the  natianalist  faith  when 
the  movement  began.  It  is  now  the 
organ  of  the  California  Club,  and  repre- 
sents the  Cator  element  of  the  party. 
The  Abolitionist,  a  weekly,  published  by 
Rabbi  Samuel  J.  Freder,  is  also  a  San 
Francisco  paper,  established  this  year. 
The  official  organ  of  the  party  is  now 
the  Weekly  Nationalist.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  California  Nationalist. 
The  latter  paper  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  September  of  last  year  under  the 
editorial  management  of  W.  C.  Owen. 
The  capital  was  furnished  by  E.  T. 
Smith,  who  was  announced  as  proprietor 
of  the  paper.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  issues 
had  been  printed,  when  trouble  occurred 
between  the  editor  and  proprietor,  the 
former  alleging  that  the  censorship  of 
the  latter  was  too  strict.  A  stock  com- 
pany was  therefore  organized  among 
the  Los  Angeles  nationalists,  and  the 
first  number  of  the  Weekly  Nationalist 
appeared  May  i/th,  with  Mr.  Owen  as 
manager  and  editor. 

The  Kaweah  CommomvealtJi  is  the 
organ  of  the  Kaweah  community,  a  col- 
ony established  in  1886,  to  practically 
apply  the  principles  of  nationalism.  Of 
course,  Bellamy  did  not  furnish  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  establishment  of  this 
community,  for  its  organization  dates 
from  two  years  before  the  publication 
of  "  Looking  Backwards."  But  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  colony  are  nationalistic, 
and  the  colonists  are  strong  supporters, 
of  the  movement. 

F.  I.  Vassanlt. 
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HERE  is  no 
more  striking 
phenomenon 
i  n  modern 
thought  than 
the  drift  of 
public  opinion 
in  the  direc- 
tion of  social- 
ism in  recent 
years.  It  is 
observable  not  in  any  particular  locality* 
or  among  any  one  class  of  people,  but 
has  spread  throughout  all  civilized  count- 
;md  among  all  classes.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  the  leading  thought  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Manchester  school 
of  political  economy  was  almost  gener- 
ally accepted;  the  "let  alone"  doctrine 
was  considered  the  only  safe  rule  of 
conduct  in  political  affairs,  the  police 
powers  of  government  were  considered 
•nly  legitimate  powers.  That  all 
this  is  changed  now  is  obvious,  yet  how 
t.u  we  have  actually  drifted  from  this 
nnn  interference  policy  is  scarcely  ap- 

ted  by  the  general  public. 
Not  to  attempt  anything  like  an  ex- 
haustive enumeration,  the  mass  of  recent 
legislation  readjusting  social  relations, 
regulating  individual  conduct  is  a 


and 


striking  illustration  of  this  fact.  In  this 
oumtry  nearly  every  State  has  placed 
upon  its  statute  books  laws  more  or  less 
radically  affecting  the  relations  of  peo- 
ple to  each  other.  The  factory  laws  de- 
claring certain  conditions  favorable  to 
the  laborers  to  form  a  necessary  part  of 
the  contract  between  the  employer  and 
the  employ*,  the  regulation  of  the  labor 
lildrcn,  the  mass  of  sanitary  legisla- 
ion  that  prescribes  certain  modes  of  life 
for  the  individual,  in  order  that  he  shall 


not  unduly  expose  himself  to  disease, 
the  establishment  of  commissions  to  reg- 
ulate and  to  a  certain  extent  control  the 
business  of  corporations,  the  erection  of 
bureaus  of  labor  to  collect  statistics  of 
facts  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  in  some  cases  to 
act  as  arbitrators  in  disputes  between 
the  employer  and  employes  —  these  are 
all  instances  of  government  activity  that 
would  have  been  considered  socialistic 
and  revolutionary  a  short  time  ago. 

In  England,  the  home  of  the  "  laissez 
faire"  school,  the  same  tendency  in  leg- 
islation is  seen  to  a  greater  extent.  In 
Germany,  the  socialistic  legislation  has 
aimed  at  improving  the  condition  of 
manual  laborers  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  stealing  the  thunder  of  the  Socialists. 

This  legislation  is,  of  course,  merely 
the  expression  in  statutory  form  of  the 
ideas  that  have  impressed  themselves 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  though  the 
wisdom  of  such  enactments  has  been 
questioned  in  many  directions,  their  gen- 
eral acceptance  and  approval  indicate  at 
least  some  reason  in  their  adoption.  The 
opposition  to  this  has  been  most  strong 
among  students  of  the  older  political 
economy,  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
terra  cognita  of  their  old  principles. 

The  fact  is  that  the  modern  organiza- 
tion of  industry  has  been  carried  to  such 
a  point  by  the  invention  of  machinery, 
by  the  discoveries  of  science,  by  the 
railroads  and  telegraph,  that  new  rela- 
tions have  arisen,  and  new  requirements 
have  asserted  themselves.  The  gov- 
ernment is  the  medium  through  which 
organized  society  asserts  itself,  and  in 
order  that  the  assertion  may  be  adequate 
to  the  new  relations  between  society  and 
individual  or  corporate  enterprise,  cor- 
responding newfunctionsof  government 
must  be  called  into  play. 
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The  most  striking  feature  of  modern 
industrial  readjustment  is  the  immense 
concentration  of  production.  Trusts 
have  been  organized  with  startling  ra- 
pidity for  the  control  of  various  articles 
of  commerce,  and  have  alarmed  the  pub- 
lic by  the  opportunities  offered  by  this 
concentration  for  corruption  and  oppres- 
sion. That  trusts  have  abused  their 
power,  and  have  acted  with  an  eye  solely 
to  their  own  advancement,  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  and  they  have  probably  de- 
served the  opprobrium  that  has  been  cast 
upon  them.  But  that  they  have  certain 
admirable  features  is  as  undoubtedly 
true,  though  not  so  generally  recog- 
nized. The  true  problem  presented  to 
the  community  by  the  development  in 
trusts  is  not  how  to  crush  them  out,  but 
how  to  profit  by  their  good  features 
while  crushing  out  the  bad.  Two  recent 
books  on  this  subject1,2  approach  the 
solution  from  different  points  of  view. 
Mr.  Baker  considers  them  as  monopolies, 
exhibiting  the  features  common  to  all 
monopolies,  and  presents  an  elaborate 
plan  for  their  control  by  government. 

Mr.  Bonham  reduces  all  the  abuses  of 
trusts  to  railway  secresy,  and  proposes 
to  put  an  end  to  them  by  throwing  the 
light  of  adequate  government  investiga- 
tion upon  the  management  of  railways. 

He  divides  trusts  into  two  classes  — 
those  which  aim  at  supremacy  through 
control  of  transportation,  and  those 
which  seek  to  combine  the  producers  of 
one  branch  of  industry,  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  producers  to  control  the 
price.  The  former  class,  he  claims,  is 
the  only  dangerous  one,  for  in  its  efforts 
to  accomplish  its  end  it  continually 
strengthens  itself.  Its  method  is  to  ob- 
tain transportation  at  cheaper  rates 
than  are  accorded  to  others  in  the  same 
branch  of  industry,  thereby  securing  the 
power  to  crush  them.  The  Standard 

1  Monopolies  and  the  People.    By  Charles  W.  Baker. 
New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1889. 

2  Railway  Secrecy  and  Trusts.    By  John  M.  Bonham. 
New  York  and  London :   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1890. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 


Oil  Company  is  of  course  presented  as 
the  example  of  this  class  of  trusts. 
The  second  class  of  trusts  Mr.  Bon- 
ham thinks  carry  their  own  remedy.  In 
order  to  destroy  others  they  are  obliged 
to  cripple  themselves.  They  cannot  raise 
the  price  of  the  commodity  in  which  they 
deal  beyond  a  certain  point,  without  in- 
viting new  competition  which  must  be 
crushed  out  or  bought  off.  Thus  they 
are  doomed  to  be  short-lived.  But  in 
arguing  thus,  Mr.  Bonham  loses  sight  of 
one  or  two  essential  points.  The  con- 
centration of  production  carries  with  it 
a  necessary  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
production.  Economies  in  all  directions 
that  would  otherwise  be  impossible  are 
natural  incidents  of  trusts,  and  this  en- 
ables the  trust  to  undersell  competitors, 
while  making  a  profit  proportionally 
equivalent  to  theirs.  Further,  the  im- 
mense capital  of  the  trust  renders  it  a 
more  powerful  competitor  than  any  in- 
dividual antagonist  can  be.  These  facts, 
coupled  with  the  natural  timidity  of  cap- 
ital, restrain  competition.  A  competitor 
will  not  enter  the  lists  against  a  trust 
until  the  price  of  the  article  has  been 
raised  considerably  above  the  point 
where  he  would  be  willing  to  compete 
with  a  private  individual.  Even  then  he 
knows  that  the  price  has  been  artificially 
advanced,  and  that  effective  competition 
must  lower  it  considerably.  Add  to  this 
the  disadvantage  under  which  a  new 
competitor  labors  in  trying  to  establish 
a  business,  while  his  opponent  has  only 
to  keep  the  customers  already  obtained, 
and  it  will  be  seen  why  the  history  of 
trusts  has  negatived  Mr.  Bonham's  con- 
clusions. 

The  trust  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  is, 
well  that  it  is  so.  Dr.  Ely  recently  said 
"Production  on  the  largest  possible  scale 
will  be  the  only  practical  mode  of  produc- 
tion in  the  near  future."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  abuses  in  the  methods 
of  trusts,  which  require  regulation.  Their 
very  object  — the  crushing  out  of  all  com- 
petition —  is  an  evil  that  should  be  re- 
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itrained.  The  cheapening  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  their  product 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  competi- 
tors, without  their  resorting  to  a  reduc- 
of  price  beyond  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  order  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
market.  Such  monopoly  always  results 
in  two  things,  both  of  which  are  harm- 
ful. An  increase  of  price  sufficient  to 
recoup  the  successful  party  always  fol- 
lows such  a  commercial  war,  and  thus 
the  demand  for  the  article  is  decreased. 
Certain  persons  who  would  purchase  it 
at  the  normal  price  cannot  do  so  at  the 
increased  price,  and  thus  a  wrong  is  done 
them.  The  decreased  demand  causes  a 
reduction  of  production,  and  throws  cer- 
tain laborers  out  of  employment.  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  trusts  becomes  a 
necessity  in  the  face  of  such  abuses,  and 
this  regulation  applies  particularly  to  the 
second  class.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  first  class  properly 
falls  under  the  solution  of  the  railway 
question. 

The  problem  of  the  control  of  rail- 
ways by  the  government  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  socialistic  problems  forced 
to  the  front  by  the  modern  industrial 
development.  The  relation  of  common 
carrier  had  been  considered  subject  to 
legal  regulation  before  the  invention  of 
the  railroad,  but  since  the  development 
of  the  railway  system  new  questions 
have  arisen  and  demanded  solution. 
Not  only  the  relation  of  the  railroad  to 
the  passengers  arising  out  of  the  laws 
of  common  carriers,  but  the  relations  to 
the  government,  the  relations  to  ship- 
pers of  goods  arising  from  the  quasi- 
public  character  of  the  corporations,  the 
relations  to  the  community  arising  from 
strikes  among  the  railroad  employes, 
riots,  and  similar  disturbances  — these 
wore  all  new  relations  resulting  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  operations  carried 
on  by  the  railroads. 

The  development  of  the  railway  sys- 
:em  of  this  country  has  been  marked  by 
two  radically  different  attitudes  of  pub- 


lic opinion.  During  the  first  period, 
which  reached  its  culmination  during  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  civil 
war,  the  benefits  of  railways  were  consid- 
ered to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matters, 
and  railway  construction  was  forced  for- 
ward at  an  unprecedented  rate.  The 
inevitable  consequence  was  over-produc- 
tion in  transportation  facilities.  The 
railroads  were  built  in  places  where  the 
traffic  could  not  support  them,  and  high 
rates  of  freight  and  fare  were  necessary 
to  prevent  absolute  failure.  Looking  at 
the  matter  only  from  their  own  side, 
the  shippers  thought  that  competition 
was  the  cure  for  these  excessive  rates, 
and  encouraged  by  means  of  loans  of  pub- 
lic credit  and  direct  subsidies  the  con- 
struction of  competing  lines.  This  of 
course  merely  aggravated  the  evil ;  traffic 
that  would  not  give  a  fair  return  to  one 
road,  would  force  the  two  roads  into  the 
hands  of  receivers.  In  the  fierce  strug- 
gle that  ensued,  the  roads  adopted  every 
means  in  their  power  to  secure  more 
than  their  share  of  the  business.  Dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  persons  and  lo- 
calities followed,  and  with  them  all  the 
abuses  of  railway  transportation. 

The  result  was  a  complete  reversal  of 
public  sentiment.  The  benefits  of  rail- 
way facilities  had  been  considered  ;  now 
the  evils  of  the  railway  system  filled  the 
public  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
considerations.  Government  regulation 
was  resorted  to,  and  railway  commis- 
sions were  appointed  in  the  various 
States.  The  State  railway  commissions, 
and  even  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission, have  failed  to  do  away  with 
the  abuses  complained  of.  Such  fail- 
ure was  inevitable,  for  remedial  legis- 
lation had  been  attempted  before  the 
cause  of  the  evils  had  been  discov- 
ered. Legislation  had  proceeded  upon 
the  theory  that  the  management  of  the 
railways  was  wilfully  corrupt ;  while  the 
fact  was  that  the  corruption  was  forced 
on  the  managers  by  the  inexorable  con- 
ditions by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
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A  scientific  study  of  the  railway  prob- 
lem has  followed,  and  now  the  effort  is 
being  made  to  reform  the  abuses,  due 
consideration  being  had  for  the  rights  of 
all  parties  interested.  In  approaching 
the  problem  from  such  a  point  of  view, 
the  first  question  that  presents  itself  is, 
What  right  has  the  government  to  inter- 
fere at  all  ?  Mr.  Bonham  says  that  the 
government  has  a  right  to  secure  equal 
industrial  opportunities  to  all  persons.  If 
so,  why  does  not  the  principle  extend  to 
all  corporations,  and  even  to  private  in- 
dividuals ?  A  logical  application  of  this 
principle  would  justify  government  in- 
terference to  prevent  a  merchant  char- 
ging more  to  one  person  than  to  another 
for  an  article.  The  distinction  seems 
to  be  the  public  element  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  corporation.  Railway  corpora- 
tions exercise  a  certain  portion  of  the 
governmental  powers  of  the  community, 
and  the  government  has  a  right  to  see 
that  those  powers  are  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

There  is  not  only  aright  of  government 
control,  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  it. 
The  ordinary  contract  between  buyer 
and  seller  does  not  require  government 
interference,  for  the  agreement  between 
the  parties  is  free  on  both  sides.  But 
in  contracting  for  those  articles  of  which 
there  is  a  natural  monopoly,  the  agree- 
ment is  not  free.  The  railroad  can  force 
shippers  to  accept  its  rates.  Defenders 
of  railway  management  say  that  if  the 
shipper  does  not  like  the  rates,  he  need 
not  ship  his  goods.  This  is  true  ;  but 
the  fact  that  non-shipment  involves  a 
heavy  loss  for  him  proves  that  the  con- 
tract is  not  a  free  one  for  him  ;  he  may 
pay  rates  high  enough  to  involve  a  small 
loss,  rather  than  incur  the  greater  loss 
resulting  from  a  failure  to  get  his  pro- 
duce to  the  market.  Further  than  this, 
he  may  be  ruined  by  the  lower  rates  al 
lowed  by  the  railroad  to  a  competitor. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  degree  of  gov- 
ernment control  ?  Upon  this  point,  Mr. 


Baker  presents  an  elaborate  scheme, 
which  applies  not  only  to  railroads,  but 
to  all  classes  of  monopolies.  Space  will 
not  permit  a  description  of  his  whole 
plan,  but  the  principle  upon  which  it 
rests,  is  that  the  government  should  en- 
ter into  a  partnership,  in  which  it  fur- 
nishes the  capital,  while  private  enter- 
prise conducts  the  business,  subject,  of 
course,  to  regulation  by  the  government. 
This  scheme  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
in  the  employment  of  capital  the  gov- 
ernment, owing  to  its  ability  to  borrow 
money  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  is 
the  most  efficient  producer,  so  far  as  the 
employment  of  capital  is  concerned ; 
while,  owing  to  imperfect  supervision, 
it  is  the  most  inefficient  producer  where 
the  employment  of  labor  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Bonham,  on  the  other  hand,  lays 
down  the  principle  that  the  duty  of  the 
government  is  to  insure  equality  of  in- 
dustrial opportunity  to  all.  It  should 
not,  therefore,  be  an  interested  party  in 
any  business  carried  on  for  profit,  be- 
cause its  interest  then  runs  counter  to 
its  duty.  Government  control  and  reg- 
ulation there  should  be,  and  this  should 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  secrecy  of 
railway  management,  to  which  heattrib" 
utes  all  existing  abuses.  This  latter 
position  seems  the  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  Bonham's  objection  to  "pooling  " 
is  not  so  sound.  He  objects  that  com- 
bination prevents  competition,  and  that 
the  railways  would  consider  the  rights 
of  the  public  less  without  competition 
than  with  it.  But  in  this  he  loses  sight 
of  the  object  of  pooling.  Most  of  the 
abuses  now  complained  of  result  from 
the  efforts  of  each  road  to  secure  more 
than  its  share  of  patronage.  Combina- 
tion removes  the  cause  of  these  abuses, 
and  with  the  cause  removes  them.  Com- 
petition can  work  but  very  imperfectly 
in  the  case  of  railroads,  as  Mr.  Bonham 
himself  clearly  points  out  in  another 
place,  and  the  work  of  competition  must 
be  performed  by  government  control. 
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NVr.  had  not  expected  in  this  number  to  give  any 
space  to  the  nineteenth  century.  But  we  are  recalled 
to  it  by  a  matter  which,  in  justice  to  our  contributor 
and  to  the  importance  of  the  principles  involved,  we 
can  neither  pass  over  nor  postpone 

IMMK.DIAI  KI.Y  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Terry  we 
atked  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the 
dead  mtn,  who  entered  so  conspicuously  into  the 
early  history  of  this  State.  We  asked  him  not  only 
because  of  his  close  knowledge  of  the  historic  facts, 
but  also  because  of  his  coolness  of  judgment  ;  for 
popular  feeling  against  Terry  was  so  strong  as  to 
make  unbiased  writing  about  him  somewhat  difficult. 
Mr  Hittell  was  not  able  to  prepare  the  article  in 
Hme,  and  suggested  Colonel  E.  G.  Waite.  Colonel 
Waile  was  a  little  reluctant,  saying  that  a  dispassion- 
ate estimate  would  not  be  well  received  until  popu- 
lar excitement  had  cooled  ;  but  upon  our  urging  that 
such  an  estimate,  anticipating  the  verdict  of  history, 
was  what  we  wanted,  he  kindly  consented  to  prepare 
the  paper,  at  inconvenience  to  himself  and  of  course 
in  haste,  as  the  number  was  then  going  to  press. 

THE  article  did,  in  fact,  anticipate  the  verdict  of 
y.  Colonel  Waite  was  in  a  position  to  write 
quite  without  bias.  An  opponent  of  Terry  in  pol- 
itics and  on  the  battlefield,  detesting  the  class  and 
code  he  represented,  in  no  sense  a  personal  friend, 
he  was  yet  for  many  years  an  amicable  acquaintance, 
and  had  never  come  either  into  conflict  or  alliance 
with  him  personally.  The  temper  and  veracity  of 
the  article  at  once  made  an  impression,  and  it  was 
»ery  generally  accepted  here  as  expressing  the  best 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  with  regard  to  Terry. 

>OMR  months  later  a  vacancy  occurred  in  an  im- 
portant  federal   office  on  this  Coast,  and  Colonel 
.    without  any  solicitation   on   his   part,  was 
nominated  for  it  at  the  request  of  the  whole  Califor- 


nia delegation.  The  papers  of  both  parties  without 
an  exception  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  choice. 
Two  months  later  the  nomination  was  withdrawn. 
The  reason,  as  announced,  was  that  Judge  Field  op- 
posed it,  and  opposed  it  because  Waite  had  spoken 
with  li  mited  admiration  of  certain  traits  in  the  dead 
man's  character,  and  with  charity  of  the  influences 
that  bred  some  of  his  worst  faults.  Judge  Field 
calls  this  candor  "eulogy."  There  is  no  occasion 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  is  eulogy  or  not  : 
the  article  may  itself  be  found  in  our  issue  for  Oc- 
tober last  (Vol.  XIV,  p.  434).  Judge  Field  also  says 
in  effect  that  Terry  intended  to  murder  him,  and 
that  a  man  who  can  find  any  virtues  in  such  a  mur- 
derer is  not  fit  for  office. 

THE  spectacle  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
descending  from  the  bench  to  interfere  in  the  distri- 
bution of  patronage,  and  that  upon  a  personal 
ground,  is  one  not  calculated  to  inspire  respect. 
The  good  of  the  service  would  hardly  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  such  action  ;  personal  feeling  is  worse  than 
no  excuse.  The  office  was  a  purely  business  one, 
an  office  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  judi- 
ciary, one  that  could  not  possibly  bring  Waite  into 
contact  with  Field.  Judge  Field  knew  that  the  arti- 
cle was  not  a  volunteered  one,  and  knew  Waite's 
whole  attitude  in  the  matter;  the  two  were  personal 
friends  for  years,  and  until  he  learned  that  Waite 
had  written  that  "the  universal  verdict  will  be  that 
he  [Terry]  was  possessed  of  sterling  integrity  of 
purpose."  His  interference  in  such  a  case,  to  de- 
feat an  admittedly  good  appointment,  because  the 
appointee  had  mentioned  in  a  magazine  article  the 
few  good  qualities  of  Field's  dead  enemy,  is  an  at- 
tack on  free  speech,  —  an  attack  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  influence  given  by  a  position  on  the 
supreme  bench  was  used  to  strengthen  it.  As  it 
stands,  it  constitutes  an  extraordinary  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


Are  You  Afflicted? 


— WITH — 


Dyspepsia, 


Indigestion, 


Liver  Complaint, 
Rheumatism, 


Fever  and  Ague, 

Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases, 

TRY  THE  NATIONAL  TONIC, 

HOSTETTER'S  STOMACH  BITTERS, 

A  Good  Alterative  and  Tonic  for  Family  Purposes. 

The  botanic  and  remedial  agents  combined  in  the  preparation  of  HOSTETTER'S  STOMACH 
BITTERS  comprise  some  of  the  most  efficacious  extracts  of  herbs,  barks  and  roots  known  to 
botanical  medicine,  harmoniously  combined  after  a  long  experience  and  observation  of  their  practi- 
cal effects  on  the  human  system,  with  a  purified  spirituous  basis,  from  which  all  harmful  elements 
aw  eliminated.  It  arouses  and  revivifies  the  stagnant  and  impoverished  blood  currents,  and  sends 
a  thrill  of  hope  and  joy  with  every  pulsation  of  the  heart.  In  fact,  in  all  Summer  ailments, 

THE  BITTERS  WILL 

Strengthen  and  Tone  the  Stomach, 

Rouse  the  Dormant  Liver, 

Regulate  the  Kidneys, 

Purify  the  Blood, 
And  Aid  in   Restoring   Health  and  Vigor. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Proprietary  Medicines. 

THE  HOSTETTER  COMPANY,  Proprietors, 

PITTSBURGH,    FA. 


D.  HERBERT  HOSTETTER,  President,          M.  L.  MYERS, 
THEO.  R.  HOSTETTER,  Vice  Pres.         Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


CALIGRAPH  NEW  SPECIAL  No.  3 


GREATEST  SPEED! 
BEST  FOR  MANIFOLDING, 

1OO,OOO  Daily  Users. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish 
the  NEW  SPECIAL  No.  3,  having  78 
characters,  fitted  with  an  extra  platen 
for  Manifolding  (platen  can  be 
changed  in  two  minutes). 

A  new  ribbon  movement  carry- 
ing the  ribbon  back  and  forth,  as 
well  as  across  the  disk. 

This  special  machine,  in  quality 
of  material  and  fineness  of  work- 
manship, excels  anything  ever  be- 
fore placed  on  the  market,  and  has 
been  brought  out  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  those  requiring  the  best 
that  can  be  produced. 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 


Single  Case, 
Double  Case, 
Special, 


$  70.00 

85.00 

100.00 


No.  1, 
«  2, 
«  3, 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  237  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.      14  WEST  4TH  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

1003  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tin  SAMUEL  HILL'COMPANT,  29  New  Montgomery  Streat,  Sia  Fr«olsco,  Agja'.s. 
2  * 


" 


The  truth,  the  whole  truth, 

and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

That's. what  you   ought   to  know  about    the 
thing  you  wash  with.  What  good  soap  doesn't 
hurt,  Pearline  cannot.  That's  only  part  of  the 
truth.     Pearline  washes  and  cleans  without 
the  rubbing  and  scrubbing  that  wear  things 
out — xvithout  the  work  that  makes  wo- 
men old.  Half  your  labor  is  spared  by 
it ;    twice    the    work  is   done   with  it  ; 
time    and    money  are   saved  by   it. 
"  Nothing  but  the  truth  "  is  the  best 
policy  for  us;  "nothing  but  Pearline" 
is  the  best  policy  for  you ;  but  perhaps 
you  use  Pearline.    Millions  do. 

~1V  T  /  I  ^  Paddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you,  "this  is  as  good 

£\  (3t  TUG     as"  or   "the  sameas  Pearline."     IT'S  FALSE— Pearline  is  never 

peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you  something  in  place  of  Pearline, 


do  Ihc  honest  thing  —  send  it  back. 


'73 


JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


BARRY'S    <*•*£, 

Tricopherous 

FOR    THE 

^  HAIR  ft  SKIN 


elf  jnint  dreeing  exqui- 
tely  perfumed,  removes  all 
Impurities  from  the  scalp,  pre- 
venta  baldness  and  gray  hair, 
and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 
Thick.  Soft  and  Beautiful. 

— Infallible  forcuring eruptions, 

he  skin,  glands  and  muwles,  and  quickly  healing 
^  lpw"!£'  £c~  Prlfe'  60  CU.-A11  Drug. 
CLAY  &  CO.,  New  York. 


PREPARED 

GLUE. 


The  Famous  Adhesive  of  the  WORLD.    War- 
ranted seven  times  the  strength 

of  any  other  liquid  glue. 

//  holds  like  a  vise.     It  mends  everything. 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 

3-ouiic.-  Mtle,  20  cents  with  brush. 
Sold  Everywhere. 


BANNER 
LAMP 

EXCELS ALL OTHERS  FOR 

Beauty,  Brilliancy, 
Safety  &  Economy, 

GIVES    A    STEADY    WHITE. 

LIGHT. 
SUPERIOR  IN  WORKMANSHIP 

AND  FINISH. 
Prices  Lower  THAN   ANY 

OTHER  LAMP  of  equal  merit. 

Several  attractive  styles. 
\tS~Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
THE  PLUME  &ATWOOD  MFG.  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Boston. 


IPIANOS 

^$150  to  $150O 

s- 


UNIVERSITY! 


SMARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO 
S       235   E.  2lst  St..  N.Y. 


ORGANS! 

$35  to  $500 


ROSES  GIVEN  AWAY, 

READER,    don't 
forget to  Bend  -.% 
cents  for   I'urk'w 
New  KOW  Kniivr- 

_L  et.  and  the  two 
ST^  splendid  everbloom- 
ing  hardy  Roses 
(Souv.  de  Wootton 
and  La  France),  ad- 
vertised last  month. 
You  will  be  delight- 
ed with  them.  You 
should  have  these 
Roses  if  you  grow 
but  two  plants,  and 
the  Budget  tells  you 
all  about  their  culture.  Only  2S  cents  for  the 
Budijet  and  two  choice  Roses  !  Or,  five  Bwlgetn 
and  ten  Roses  for  ftil.OO.  Send  at  once.  Get 
tip  a  club.  Address,  G.  W.  P ARK,  Florist, 
rARKTOft,  Metal  .P.  O.,  1'a.. 

P  S.—  Ten  splendid  everblooming  Roses,  choic- 
est sorts,  with  PnrTft  Floral  Magazine,  one  year, 
all  for  Sl.OO.  This  is  a  charming  monthly, 
"bright  as  a -marigold,"  and  a  favorite  among 
flower-lovers.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


'HEALTH  and  PLEASURE 

ON 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  RAILROAD," 

Is  the  title  of  the  new  Summer-Resort  Guide  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  ,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  books  of  its  kind  of  the  present  season,  re- 
plete with  valuable  information  for  tourists  or  persons  in- 
tending to  visit  the  mountains,  lakes  and  spas  of  Mew  York 
State,  New  England  or  Canada. 

It  also  presents  a  con  plete  list  of  Hotels,  Boarding 
Houses  and  Farm-Houses  taking  Summer  boarders,  with  a 
brief  description  of  surroundings,  rates  of  fare,  and  the  num- 
ber and  time  of  trains.  Copy  of  the  book  mav  be  obtained 
at  any  of  the  New  York  Central  Ticket  Offices  for  five 
cents,  or  it  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  fourteen 
cents  in  stamps,  by  GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  General  Paseengtr 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

fMJODTLJ  ANA    Celebrated  Peruin  System;  no  Shading;  no 
\J2_Un    ^nMTOIJt  position.    Trial  Lesson  and  circular!  free. 

Owrite  PERNIN  SHORTHAND   INSTITUTE.  Detroit.  MI.I.. 


PIIIOW 
ILLUHI 


Nicely    Nickel    Plated.      Full  e 
with  Jgcrews  compiete,  to  any  ad- 
antect.     T.  M.  GANDY,  Chester,  Ct. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
8chool,Club&  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
logue free.  T.  S.  DBNisoN.Chicago.lll. 


ORGAN  Chart  teaches  anyone  to  play  a 
tune  in  10  minutes.  Circular  ac.  Agents 
wanted.  Music  Novelty  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CAN  BE  MADE  Manufacturing  Rub- 
ber Stamps.  Send  for  price  of  Outfits 
to-J.  F.  W.  DORMAN  &  CO.,  217  E. 
Germau  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 


DAVIS    WINDOW    FIXTURE 

Adjusts  shades  and  locks  windows,  opened  or  closed.    Send 
two-cent  stamp  for  Souvenir  and  Particulars. 

DAYIS  ADJUSTABLE  SHADE  CO.,  258  Broadway,  Hew  YorK. 


FOR  26  CENTS 


stamps,   we   will  send  this 

vy  Gold  Plated  Ring 

"to  any  address.  Not  like  the 
cheap  rings  advertised.  This 
ring  is  warranted  to  wear  for 

years.  This  wooderfol  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our 
watches  and  will  never  appear  again.  Order  Immediately. 
Address  THE  WABBEM  COMPANY,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 


WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED 

ANCIENT  EDITION. 

A  so-called  "Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  "  is  being  offered  to  the  public 
at  a  very  low  price.  The  body  of  the  book, 
from  A  to  Z,  is  a  cheap  reprint,  page  for 

Sage,  of  the  edition  of  1847,  which  was  in 
ts  day.  a  valuable  book,  but  in  the  pro- 
gress of  language  for  over  FORTY  YEARS, 
has  been  completely  superseded.  It  is 
now  reproduced,  broken  type,  errors  and 
all,  by  photo-lithograph  process,  is  printed 
on  cheap  paper  aiyl  flimsily  bound.  A 
brief  comparison,  page  by  page,  between 
the  reprint  and  the  latest  and  enlarged 
edition,  will  show  the  great  superiority 
of  the  latter.  These  reprints  are  as  out 
of  date  as  a  last  year's  almanac.  No  hon- 
orable dealer  will  allow  the  buyer  of  such 
to  suppose  that  he  is  getting  the  Webster 
which  to-day  is  accepted  as  the  Standard 
and  THE  BEST,— every  copy  of  which 
bears  our  imprint  as  given  below. 
ttagr  If  persons  who  have  been  induced  to 
purchase  the  "  Ancient  Edition"  by  any 
misrepresentations  will  advise  us  of  the 
facts,  we  will  undertake  to  see  that  the 
seller  is  punished  as  he  deserves. 
G.  &  C.  MEBRIAM  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES 


World  forthetreatmentof  Hair 
and  Scalp, Eczem a,  M  oles,  Warts, 
Superfluous  Flair,  Birthmarks. 
Moth,  Freckles,  Wrinkles,  Red 
Nose,    Red   Veins,     Oily   Skin, 
Acne.Pimples,  Blackheads,  Bar- 
ber's Itch,  Scars,  IMttings.  Pow- 
der    Marks.    Bleaching,    Facial 
Development,  Hollow  or  Sunk- 
en  Cheeks,   etc.     Consultation 
free  at  office  or  by  letter.    188 
>*'   page  book  on  all  skin  and  scalp  affec- 
tions and  their  treatment,  sent  sealed 
to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  1O  cts. 

,101  IN    II.    WOOOHIKY, 
Dermatologist,  1«5  TV.  48d  St.,  New  York  City. 
FACIAL  SOAP,  at  Druggists  or  by  mail,  5O  cts. 


Aril  n  House  Bulldl»»" 

hsued  in  April,  '90. 
"58     Befol*  buildinr  jour  houM. 
I    »  do  not  fail  to  »w  our  book  of 
,_   8  SO  finest  encmvinpi  and  <!«•• 
ct<ir 


-      STV 


T, 
.CO 


n jtinir  in  pric«  from  J7UO. 

~  uimarda,    Finnt  work  fan- 

|  liihtd.  NotacollMtionofold 

o  desieol.  but  ill  «ntirtlj  Dew. 

.  _  •"  Price,  76c.,  post-paid. 

r-  I  SMITH  4  EOBINSON, 

Architects, 
Masonic  Temple,  Altoona,Pa. 


SEWING  MACHINE  FOR  $  (  , 

Singer  Improved  High  Arm,  4  Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf,  Pull  Set  Attachment".  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  for  five  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  1,500  of  them  at  *l  each.  Tou  pay  the  dollar  after 
rou  receive  tilts  inarhine.  Send  name  and  address  to 

Ail.  1'tlt.  CO.,  Jertwy  Citj,  A.  4. 


ESTERBROOK'S    PENS. 

"^•-HgiHJig.ffc  ytas9&  cC  a  sss  ft^ssrwar* 


Deer  Park  and  Oakland 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES, 
3,000  Feet  Above  Tide-Water. 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  21st,  189O. 


0 
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THESE  FAMOUS  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS,  situated  at  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghanies  and  directly  upon  the  main 
line  of  ihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  have  the  advantage 
of  its  splendid  vestibuled  express  train  service,  both  east 
and  west,  and  are  therefore  readily  accessible  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.    All  Baltimore  and  Ohio  trains  stop  at  Deer 
Park  and  Oakland  during  the  season. 

Electric  lights  have  been  introduced  throughout  the 
houses  and  grounds;  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths  and  large 
swimming  pools  provided  for  ladies  and  gentlemen;  suitable 
grounds  for  lawn  tennis;  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  rooms 
are  here;  fine  riding  and  driving  horses,  carriages,  mountain 
wagons,  tally-ho  coaches,  etc.,  are  kept  for  hire;  in  short, 
all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  the  comfort,  health  or  pleasure 
of  patrons. 


RATES:    $60,    $75    AND    $90    A   MONTH, 

ACCORDING    TO    LOCATION. 


H 

CO 
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L  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  addressed  to 
GEORGE  D.  DESHIELDS,  Manager  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Hotels,  Cumberland,  Md.,  up  to  June  10;  after  that  date, 
either  Deer  Park  or  Oakland,  Garrett  County,  Md. 


-*• 


RANCHO 


ARROYO  CHICO. 


The  Home  of  Gen.  Bidwell, 

The  Garden  Spbt_^uy^L  State, 

Who  Has  Not  Heard  of  It? 


of  this  Famous  Rancho  have  been  subdivided  into 


5,  10  and  SO  Acre  Tracts, 


AND 


Suburban  Lots  90  x  200  Feet, 


AND   ARE   KNOWN   AS 


cmco  *  VECINO. 


4OO  Acres  of  this  Tract  are  now  on  the  Market,  ana  are  meeting 

with  ready  sale. 

Read  the  inducements  we  offer  outside  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the  best 

land  in  the  State. 

COME    AND    BE    CONVINCED. 


Rancho  del  Arroyo  Chico— Continued. 


5  ACRES 


in  a  Choice  Location  in  Chico  Vecino 
will  be  given  the  Purchaser  who  buys 
Property  therein  and  builds  thereon  the  Handsomest  Resi- 
dence, to  be  completed  on  or  before  January  1st,  1891,  said 
Residence  to  cost  not  less  than  $3,000. 


_^.|    o    o    o    o    o    o  _o    r£r— 


PRICE. 

The  price  on  acre  property  will  be  from 
$200  to  $300  per  acre.  Lots  from  $150 
to  $350  each,  a  few  fronting  on  the  Esplan- 
ade from  $400  to  $600.  The  lots  contain 
18,000  square  feet,  more  than  double  the 
area  of  the  ordinary  town  lot.  Each  block 
has  an  Alley  15  feet  wide. 

\Vhen  you  consider  the  size  of  these  lots, 
and  the  distance  from  the  State  Normal 
School  and  Postoffice,  you  will  readily  see 
that  these  prices  are  extremely  low,  and  can- 
not be  duplicated  within  the  same  distance 
in  any  other  direction. 


TERMS. 

20  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  down  on 
all  sales,  and  $10  per  month  per  acre  on  acre 
property,  and  $10  per  month  on  lots,  there- 
after until  paid.  6  per  cent,  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  and  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash. 

On  these  easy  terms,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  man  of  moderate  means  in  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  a  home. 

A  home  in  a  favored  locality  like  this,  and 
on  these  easy  terms,  will  not  always  remain 
open  in  this  vicinity. 


Just  think  of  it  !  Every  laboring  man  in 
the  country  has  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
home  and  pay  for  it  out  of  his  monthly  earn- 
ings. Quit  paying  rent  and  grasp  this  splen- 
did offer  before  it  is  too  late. 


TITLE. 

The  title  to  this  land  is  absolutely  perfect, 
it  being  direct  from  the  Government  of 
the  U.  S.  to  Gen.  Bidwell. 

There  is  no  mortgage  or  claim  of  any  des- 
cription whatever  against  this  valuable  piece 
of  Real  Estate. 

The  shrewd  purchaser  will  appreciate  this. 
The  state  of  the  title  is  his  first  question, 
and  a  clean  title  his  maxim. 

A  prohibitory  clause  against  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  intoxicants  will  be  a  condition 
precedent  in  every  conveyance  or  certificate 
of  sale. 


CHICO  VECINO. 

The  name  implies  "  neighbor  or  vicinity," 
and  it  is  a  neighbor  to  Chico,  being  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  Chico  Creek  and  Gen. 
Bidwell's  private  residence  and  grounds.  . 

Chico  Vecino  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lindo  Channel  and  Lindo  Avenue.  This 


Rancho  del  Arroyo  Chico— Continued. 


Avenue  is  100  feet  wide,  and  conforms  to  the 
meanderings  of  this  beautiful  Channel,  with 
its  timbered  banks  gracefully  festooned  with 
wild  grapevines. 

Through  the  center  of  this  tract  is  a  main 
Alameda  165  ft.  wide,  known  as  the  Esplan- 
ade, i^  miles  long,  and  divided  into  three 
drives,  lined  on  either  side  with  stately  shade 
trees,  some  of  which  are  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter. All  the  other  avenues  are  80  feet  wide, 
and  surveyed  in  such  shape  that  each  tract  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  avenue. 

The  soil,  without  exception,  is  equal  if  not 
superior  to  any  in  the  State  of  California. 

Olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  English  walnuts> 
almonds,  pecans,  grapes,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  apricots  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  here  without  irri- 
gation. 


Read  and  Reflect. 

Chico  is  the  Queen  City  of  the  North. 

Chico  is  the  largest  city  in  Butte  county. 

Chico  is  95  miles  from  Sacramento,  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

Chico  is  1  86  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Chico  has  a  railroad  and  a  survey  for  an- 
other. 

Chico  has  six  daily  trains. 

Chico  is  on  the  through  overland,"via  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Chico  has  a  State  Normal  School. 

Chico  has  a  High  School. 

Chico  has  1000  pupils  enrolled. 

Chico  has  seven  Churches. 

Chico  has  two  Banks. 

Chico  has  a  225-bbl.  Roller  Flour  Mill. 

Chico  has  a  Fruit  Cannery,  that  employs 
300  hands  during  the  fruit  season. 

Chico  has  the  finest  city  water  in  the  State, 


supplied  by  two  pumps  of  2,000,000  gallons 
capacity  every  24  hours. 

Chico  has  a  V  flume  that  taps  a  sugar  pine 
timber  belt  of  such  vast  magnitude  that  she 
could  build  a  house  on  every  40  acres  in  the 
State  and  have  much  lumber  left. 

Chico  has  three  Planing  Mills. 

Chico  has  a  Furniture  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Match  Factory. 

Chico  has  a  Foundry. 

Chico  makes  Plows  and  Traction  Engines. 

Chico  has  a  Steam  Laundry. 

Chico  has  fine  Gas  Works. 

Chico  has  Street  and  Commercial  Electric 
Lights. 

Chico  has  an  $80,000  Hotel,  fully  equipped, 
the  finest  caravansary  in  the  State  north  o 
Sacramento. 

Chico  has  splendid  Brick  Business  Blocks. 

Chico  has  thousands  of  square  feet  of  Ce- 
ment Sidewalks. 

Chico  has  expended  a  half  million  dollars 
in  the  last  year  on  improvements. 

Chico  has  Palm  Trees  20  feet  high. 

Chico  has  a  Board  of  Trade. 


SEVEN  NEGATIVES. 

Chico  has  no  malaria. 
Chico  has  no  pest  house. 
Chico  has  no  defaulters. 
Chico  has  no  debt. 
Chico  has  no  boodlers. 
Chico  has  no  barnacles. 
Chico  has  no  "hoodoos." 


NONE  NEEDED 


Chico  wants  no  rings. 
Chico  wants  no  trusts. 
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Chico  wants  no  idlers. 
Chico  wants  no  drones. 
Chico  wants  no  bummers. 
Chico  wants  no  hold-ups. 


CHICO  PROMISES  MUCH. 
Chico  promises  to  help  men  of  push. 
Chico  promises  sure  returns  for  labor. 
Chico  promises  large  returns  for  capital. 
Chico  promises  to  elevate  men  of  brains. 
Chico  promises  competence  to  men  of  en- 
terprise 


DID  YOU  INVEST? 

Did  you  invest  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  or 
Omaha  fifteen  years  ago?  CHICO  VECINO 
offers  the  same  opportunities  now. 

Did  you  invest  in  Denver  five  years  ago? 

CHICO  VECINO  offers  the  same  opportunities 
now. 

Did  you  invest  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 
Falls  or  Los  Angeles  two  years  ago?  CHICO 
VECINO  offers  the  same  opportunities  now. 

Carriage  in  waiting  to  convey  parties  to  the 
tract. 


Parties  sending  from  abroad  will  have  our  best   judgment  in  the 
sc  h- it  ion  of  Lots. 

For  further  Information,  address 

CAMPER  &  COSTAR,  Agents, 

CHICO,  BUTTE  COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA. 


Look  After  tlie  Little  Ones. 

S.  S.  S.  is  the  remedy  for  Children,  because 
it  is  a  simple  vegetable  compound,  prepared 
from  the  roots  gathered  from  the  forests,  and 
contains  no  mineral  at  all,  nor  any  poison  of 
any  kind.  It  cures  by  eliminating  the  im- 
purities of  the  blood,  thus  assisting  nature. 


TRADE 


If  there  is  or  has  been  any  consumption 
in  your  family,  you  should  give  your  children 
S.  S.  S.  It  will  gently  stimulate  the  action 
of  the  lungs,  and  enable  nature  to  properly 
develop  the  child. 

If  there  is  scrofula,  you  should  not  fail  to 
give  S.  S.  S.  It  is  the  only  remedy  which 
has  ever  cured  this  disease. 

For  boils,  pimples,  blotches,  etc.,  on  chil- 
dren, S.  S.  S.  is  superior  to  all  other  medi- 
cines. It  acts  gently,  it  forces  out  the  im- 
purities and  builds  up  the  child  from  the  first 
dose. 


S.S.S. 


We  will  mail  a  treatise  on  Blood  and  Skin 
Diseases  to  all  who  will  send  their  address 
to  us. 

SWIFT  SPECIFIC  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


CAUTION 


Tube  no  shoes  unless  W.  ~L>. 

Douglas'  name  and  price 

—  -  -  are  stamped  on  bottom.  If 

your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct  to 
factory, enclosing  advertised  price. 


$3     SHOE     GENT.'.EMEN. 

Fine  Calf  Traced  Ornln  andCreedmore  Water- 
proof. Our  claims  for  this  Shoe  over  all  other 
*:»  Shoes: 

It  contains  better  material.  Jt-is  more  stylish,  better 
fitting  and  durable.  It  gives  better  general  satisfaction. 
Its  great  success  is  due  to  merit.  It  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  manufacturer.  It  Is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  has  alargerdemand  than  any  other  $3  Shoe  advertised. 
OC  flfin  wi"b  P*^ to  anv  person  who  will  prove  the 
VvJiUUU  above  statements  to  be  untrue. 

Also  HK», !» t ,  93.50.  SS.5O.  $2:25.  #2  shoe*  for 
Men  ;  $2  and  $1.75  Shoes  for  Boy*.  *:i  and  «8 
Shoes  for  Indies  and  $1 .75  Shoe  for  Mlsse*. 

»        W.  1,,  UOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mas*. 


DURKEE'S 


GAUNTLET:  BRAND 


*  MUSTARD. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  art  warranted  to  excel 
ill  others  in  strength,  richness,  iiavur  and  cleanliness. 


GOOD 
SENSE 

CORSET 
WAISTS       I 
FERRIS'  Patent 

Ring  Buckle  at  Hip  for 
Hose  Supporters.    Tape- 
fastened    Buttons—  iron" 
pull  off.  Cord-edge  But- 
ton Holes — iron't 
wear  out.   Rest 
lUntermls 
throughout 

FIT  ALL 


BEST 

For     <9 
Health, 

<     Olllllll  t  . 

Wear  and 
Finish. 

Thousands 

now  In  use 

in  the 

United  States, 
England  and 

Canada. 

Lady  Canvas-crs 
are  very  successful 
ith  these  Waists. 
k     Send  for  cir- 
cular and 
Price 
List. 


1  ixi 
1.76 
2.00 

Hailed  Free  on 

receipt  of  price,  by 
FERRIS  BROS.,Mfrs 
341  Broadway  New  York. 


J.  RICH'D  FREUD  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents, 

'-'•'•  Market  Street,  >ui.  Francisco,  (til. 


GRAND  *  OPENING 


•— >•  BY  — 


o 


JOR  POHRIM, 

THE  TAILOR 

F  an  immense  stock  of  fine  Spring  and  Summer  Goods,  such  as  has  never  been  exhi- 
bited on  this  coast.     Fine  tailoring  at  moderate  prices. 

Elegant  Business  Suits  made  to  order  from $25  oo 

Stylish  Pants  made  to  order  from 6  oo 

Fine  Silk-Lined  Overcoats  made  to  order  from 25  oo 

Stylish  English  Walking  Suits  made  to  order  from , 30  oo 

}•  ine  French  Pique  and  Beaver  Suits  made  to  order  from 40  oo 

And  all  other  garments  in  like  proportion. 

These  are  prices  never  offered  before.      All  garments  made  by  first-class  mechanics. 

Perfect  fit,  best  of  trimmings  and  workmanship  guaranteed,  or  no  sale. 


JOE   POHEIOX  The  Tailor. 

MONTGOMERY  STREET,       -       724  MARKET  STREET, 

1 1 10  and   1 1 12  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


BRANCH    STORES, 

141  and  143  South  Spring  Street,  Bryson  and  Bonbreck  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

600  J  Street,  corner  Sixth,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

105,  107  and  109  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

i828\Mariposa  Street,  under  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Fresno,  Cal. 

1021  and  1023  Fourth  Street,  San   Diego,  Cal. 

73  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


in 
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PISO'S    CU 


FO 


Best  Cough  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  druggists. 


CONSUM 


ON 


a 

a 


PERFECT    COMPLEXIONS. 

TT  e  a  IHmo.  A.  It  import'* 
USB  World-Renowned  Face 
Blench  30  days.  1 1  will  clear  thor- 
oiifrhly  your  complexion,  and  re- 
move freckles, pimples,  moth  and 
all  roughness  or  discoloration 
from  the  skin ;  1  bottle.  $2;  3  bot- 
tles (usually  required  to  clear  the 
complexion),  »5.  Send  4  cts.  pos- 
tage for  catalogue  and  sealed 
particulars  containing  highest 
testimonials,  etc., 

Address  MME.  A.  RUPPERT, 
30  Kast  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE  INDIAN  HERB™  ELECTRIC  PAD 


CURES 


All  Kidney  and  Li ver  Ailments,  Blood 
Diseases,  Rheumatism,  Nervous  Debili- 
ty and  Premature  Decline.  Saves  doo>- 
tors'  and  druggists'  bins.  Agents  mako 

$100  to  $300  a  month.   $2  sample  free. 

at  once,    EAST  INDIA  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


T/>e     onarch  of 

§r-eakfast  foods 

THEJOHN.T.CUTTIN6CO,  SOLEAGENT5 


MRS.  H.  M,  CASTILLAR, 


605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WORK   PROMPTLY    DONE   AT   LOW   PRICES. 


FOE  SALE  BY 

H .     H .     MOORE, 

423  Kearny  Street. 

Also  a  few  hundred  volumes  bought  at  the  sale  of 

the  famous  Winans  Collection,  at  a  small 

advance  upon  the  auction  price. 


OPIUM   HABIT 

Painlessly  and  Permanently  Cured  at  hon?e.  The  Only 
Hope  for  the  Opium  Eater.  Discovered  and  advertised  in 
1868.  Book  sent  Free.  Address  DR.  S.  B.  COLLINS,  Dls- 
coverer  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

AT>  FOLKS* 

•      i        ;  "Anti-Corpulene  F.IU"  lo»e  lalb«.  » 

month.    They  cause  DO  sickness,  contain  no  poison  and  nefrf 
fall.    Sold  bvPruggintn  everywhere  «r»fntbv  mail.    P»r'« 
(sealed)  4e.      WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  FklU.,  1^ 


NTISELL 


PIANO 


A  "i 
Highest 
Award  at 
New  Orleans,  1885, 
Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device  in  use  on  no 
other  Piano.    CALL  or  WHITE. 
Cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


BE-A.CH, 


-IMPOKTEB   OF- 


Books  &  Fine  Stationery, 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed  and 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of  Sta- 
tionery, Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birthday 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrated 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


KING'S    OLD    BOOK    STORE, 

No.  15  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Is  the  best  place  in  the  Cit^  to  buy  New  and 
Second-hand  Books.  The  largest  stock  of  old 
Newspapers  and  Magazines  can  be  found  here,  and 
a  visit  will  well  repay  the  lover  of  literature. 


ESTABLISHED,  1875.  CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000.00.  INCORPORATED,  1889. 

HEMME    &   LONG   PIANO    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

HEMME   &  LONG   PIANOS. 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.      Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  Easy  Installments. 
Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.     Address, 

J.  B.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 

1OO   O'J?Vix*x*ell   JSti-oot. 

,    1643    Foils.    JSt,    cor-ixoi-    of    Clay. 


These  wheels  are  designed  for  all  purposes  where 
limited  quantities  of  water  and  high  heads 

are  utilized, 
and  are  guar- 
anteed to  give 
more    power 
with   less  wa- 
ter than  any  other 
wheel  made. 

Estimates     furnished    on 
"application,  for  wheels  specially 
built   and    adapted   to   suit  any 
/particular  case.     Fine  illustrated 
Address  the  Manufacturers, 


catalogue  sent  free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,1 


\  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

or  110  LIBERTY  ST..  N.Y., 


W.  rnjtn,  PrMldent.  Ai  ROLLINS,  Secretary. 

Telephone  No.  778. 

The  Filmer-Rollins  Electrotype  Co, 

Manufacturers  of 

Electrotype  and  Stereotype  Plates, 

Including  Composition. 
lluoLhinilcr*'  ami  StminiHikrrx'  Stamps 

BOtJTINQ  FOB  ENGRAVERS. 

414   SACRAMENTO    STREET, 

B*.  8UMOOM  and  Battery.  8»n  Francisco,  Oal. 

OTtM  6.000  PATTKKN  CTTM  ON  HAND. 

COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVED 

WEDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 
PLATE  BUSINESS  CARDS  A  SPECIALTY. 
C.  S.  CROSSLEY, 
BUSH    STREKT, 


. .    •• 


Fifth  Floor. 


ST.  JAMES  HOTEL 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TYLER  BEACH,   PROPRIETOR. 

AIIIICM  PUS,  foes,  $2,00  to  $2.50  per  Day, 

Cowb  .ml  Cwrl^.  at  D*pDt  on  ajrival  of  all  Trains. 


P.  O.  Box  169».  Established  in  1852 

ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

Wrapping  Papers,  Paper  Bags,  Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 

232,  233  and  226  Front  Street,         San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURE 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS     FOR    C.     B.    PAUL'S     FILES. 


Agency 


of  the 


DIEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO. 


Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Safes,  Bank  Vaults  and 
Fronts,  Time  Locks,  Jail  Cells,  Etc. 

Second-hand  Safes  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  and  Safes 
sold  on  installments.    Correspondence  solicited. 

411  &  413  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


317  &  319  KKAltNKY   ST.,  bet.  Bush  and  Pine, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Science  has"  conquered  !    Our  system  for  testing 

and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is  used  on  this 
coast  only  by  us,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the  be»t  known  to  sci- 
ence. A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are  the  most  complete  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

THE  TRESTLE  BOARD, 

A    MONTHLY   MASONIC    MAGAZINE, 

$1.00  per  annum  in  advance. 
TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION, 
408  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Will  send   "  OVERLAND    MONTHLY  '' 
and   "TRESTLE   BOARD"   for  $4.50 
per  year. 


CALIFORNIA  WIfiE  fOBKS 

9  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


..ol'UKERS  OP 


Wire,  Wire  Rope,  Wire  Nails, 

BAEBED  WIRE,  Etc, 


WIRE    ROPE 


Flat  and  round,  Iron  and  Steel.     Guaranteed  of  the  best  quality 
and  workmanship. 

WitO  {  ^or  te'e£raPh'   telephone,  baling  hay,  fences,  bridges, 
II  llu  I   springs,  etc.,  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

WlrO  {  reSu]ar'y  licensed  manufacturers  of  2  and 
If  lib  (  4  point,  regular  and  thickset.  Our  custo- 
mers are  guaranteed  against  law  ?uits. 


Wire  Nails ! fl 
Battery 


Cprnnne  J    tempered  steel   or  brass  wire,  all 
OUICullo  I  meshes  up 

Wire  Cloth  and  Netting! 

strength. 

NOTE.—  We  defy  competition  and  sell  you  belter 
goods  at  less  price  than  enstei  n  manufacturers. 


eshesup  to  150. 

all  widths  and  meshes 
and    of  any    degree   of 


PERIODICALS  AT  LOWEST  RATES. 

Oldest  Subscription  Agency  on  the  Coast. 

CHARLESFHTGrREENE, 

0irnrr.il  Subscription  JVnent. 

420  MONTGOMERY  STREET, SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Subscriptions  received  for  all  American  and  Foreign  Periodicals  at  RATES 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COAST  AGENCY. 

Supply  of  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries  a  Specialty. 

Satisfied  Customers  are  the  best  references  ;  among  many  are — 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Mechanics'  Library, 

San  Francisco  Law  Library,  State  Library,  Sacramento. 

Bohemian  Club, 


Send  list  of  what  you  want  on  Postal  for  Club  Rates. 


PIITII6 


PROCURED   FROM 


BACON    &   COMPANY, 

5 OR     CLAY    STREET". 

GIVES  GOOD  SATISFACTION  IN  QUALITY  AND   PRICE. 

They    Print    "THE    OVERLAND." 


Awarded  only  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  1890, 


Lightest  Running, 
Most  Noiseless. 
Most  Rapid. 
Most  Perfect  Stitch. 
Best  to  Buy. 
Best  to  Sell. 
Best  to  Use. 

Sold  wholesale  and  re- 
tail on  easy  terms. 


it 


itsoH'S 

NEW 

i«-ARM 


Self-adjusting  Tension. 
Release  Tension. 
Self-threading. 
Self-setting  Needle. 

Self-setting  Attach- 
ments. 

Dealers  should  see  it 
before   purchasing. 


MACHINE  SUPPLIES, 'THREAD 


AGENTS  FOR  McCALLS  GLOVE-FITTING  PATTERNS. 

PACIFIC    COAST  AGENCY, 

1368   MARKET  STRKKT, 

« San   Francisco. 


THE 


Overland  Monthly 


180O 


1SBO 


The  Magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  always  stood  in  the  foreground  of  Western  literature. 
During  its  twenty-two  years  of  publication  it  has  developed  an  original  school  of  literature, 
and  has  discovered  and  brought  to  the  front  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican letters.  It  still  holds  its  position  as  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  literary  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  performance  in  the  past  is  its  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


IV. 
V. 

v/. 
I///. 

VIII. 
IX. 

x: 

XI. 
XII. 


TWELVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  MAGAZINE: 

Historical  Studies,  presenting  Incidents  of  interest  in  the  Early  History 
of  the  Coast. 

Sketches  Descriptive  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Coast. 

Articles  describing  the  Industrial  Interests  of  the  Coast. 

Articles  discussing  the  Political  and  Social  Problems  of  the  Day. 

Accounts  of  Gold  Mining  in  Early  Days  and  in  its  more  Recent  Develop- 
ment 

Sketches  of  Life  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Far  West. 

Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Great  Silver  Mines  of  Nevada  and  Colorado. 

Stories  of  Early  Life  in  the  West. 

Stories  presenting  the  Peculiar  Phases  of  Life  in  the  West  of  Today. 

Tales  of  Travel  in  China  and  Japan. 

Tales  of  Life  and  Adventure  among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Comment  on  Current  Events ;  Poems ;  Illustrations;  and  Shorter  Articles 
by  Western  Writers. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE  IS   FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

A  •S-AM-PLE  CCPY  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON   RECEIPT  OF  TWENTY  CENTS. 


A  ddn  ss, 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco, 


COP_YRI_S.tU* 


NEW  AND  NOVEL  USES  FOR 

SAPQLJO. 

EVERY  ONE  FINDS  A  NEW  USE. 


To  «  u  .in  toiitnMtoneH. 

To  renovate  paint. 
To  i>t  i^iiu  ii  metals. 

To  clean  UlMlies. 


To  scrub  floors. 

To  renew  oil-cloth. 
To  whiten  marble. 

To  scour  kettles* 


To  polish  knives. 

To  scour  bath-tubs. 
To  wash  out  sinks. 
To  remove  dust. 


LACTO-PREPARATA  is  a  humanized  milk,  sterilized,  made  wholly  from 
absolutely  pure,  fresh  milk,  reduced  to  a  powder,  requiring  only  the  addition  of  water 
to  represent  mothers'  milk.  There  is  no  other  Food  for  the  first  six  months  of  infant 
life  that  bears  any  comparison  with  it,  except  the  milk  from  the  breast  of  a  healthy 
r.  CARNRICK'S  SOLUBLE  FOOD  is  a  perfect  Food  for  children  from  six 
months  to  two  years  of  age,  and  ^^^^^HM^^^  is  often  given  from  birth.  Neither 


of  these  Foods  require  any  ad- 
th.-ir  use  ALL  DANGER 
REMOVED.  The 
perfectly  nourish  and 
in  your  child's  body 
••ssively  sweet 
cose  and  the  cereal?, 
te  for  sweets,  and 
If  you  cannot  nurse 
lay  Bending  for  "Our 
Second  Years,"  a  book 

!I\i:i..\\i>.  It  de- 
Foods  are  prepared,  and 
•tion  to  mothers.  SENT 


rSOLUBLE,f 

FOOD 

AND 

LACTO-PREPARATA 

FOR    INFANTS 

AND 

CHILDREN. 


dition  of  cow's  milk,  and   by 
FROM  IMPURE  MILK  IS 

above  two   Foods  will 
build  up  every  element 
from    bone    to    brain, 
foods  made   from  glu- 
create  an  unhealthy  ap- 
produce    flabby    flesh, 
your  child,  do  not  de- 
Baby's   First   and 
of  sixty-four  pages,  by 
scribes  minutely  how  these 
gives  most  valuable  inform- 
FREE. 


WSOR  STI-T/KR,  Food  Analyst  for  Rhenish  Prussia,  who  recently  analyzed    all   the  principal  foods 
country  and  Europe,  says  in  his  report  that  CARNRICK'S  foods  are  the  best  of  all  foods  examined. 
DARN  RICK,  .Manufacturers  of  Pharmaceutical   and  Dietetic  Preparations, 
9  Greenwich_Street,  New  York. 


DIPLOMA-OF-HONOIIR-FOHTOILET-SOARS 


JRHECT  STYLE  SA 
EST  UOALITY  HAT 
ODERATE  PRICED.. .. 


i  Meussdorner  &  HUDIK 

8  KEARNY  STREET, 


i 


CREAM 


AKlK 


M 


far  more 
than* 
Ocrcn 

,lll. fill.    Dr.  Trier's 
Ainiiiunlii,  Lime  or 

''an*. 


QOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

IJkKER&Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
than  three  times  the 
{strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, EASILY  DIGESTED,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CdTDORCHESTER,  MASS. 


WONDER!    WONDER! 

^LADIES  CALL  AT  THE— 

WONDER  HAT,  FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

L'-'i    MARKET  STREET,  S.  F\ 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK,  NEWEST  STYLES  AND   THE   LOWEST 
PRICES  of  any  House  on  the  Coast. 


QOOIDS 


IPA.'Y.. 


The  Greatest  Medicine  in  the  World! 

None  can  show  a  Parallel  Record. 

None  has  Cured  so   many  people  of  Various  Dis- 

eases in  so  short  a  time. 

IT  CURES  THE  SICK! 

ONE  CAUSE  FOR  ALL  DISEASES; 

MICROBES. 

One  Medicine  Destroys  and  Removes  the  Cause. 

!  for  pamphlet,   given  free,  fully  explaining  and  giving  new 

and  marvelous  testimonials.     Addres?, 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO. 

1332   MARKET   STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIP,  $ 

NO   VACATIONS. 
Ladies    Admitted    to    All   Departil 

Sf.nfl  for  «<««ill  «•«•«>  Iteview." 


